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JUSTUS  BARON  VON  LIEBIG, 


fte.  fto.  Ac 


PB0FBS80B  OF  OHKXJBTBT  IN  THE  UNIYEBSITT  OF  OUSaUT, 


My  Dear  Fbteiti), 

Permit  me,  as  a  small  mark  of  the  high  esteem  in  which 
I  hold  you,  and  of  my  sinoere  admiration  for  your  aohieyements 
in  Chemical  Science,  to  inscribe  to  you  the  following  pages. 

If  my  little  work  possess  any  yalue  as  a  guide  to  the  student, 
it  is  to  your  writings,  to  your  example,  and  to  the  unreserved 
commimications  with  which  you  haye  at  all  times  honoured  me, 
that  I  am  indebted  for  it. 

Few  men  have  enjoyed  better  opportunities  of  intimate  personal 
intercourse,  and  of  epistolary  correspondence  with  you  than  I 
have :  and  few,  consequently,  can  more  confidently  testify  to  the 
rare  liberality  with  which  your  yiews  on  scientific  subjects  are 
communicated  to  your  friends,  or  to  the  readiness  witii  which 
your  advice  and  assistance  are  rendered  to  your  fellow  labourers. 

The  present  work  is  but  a  feeble  testimony  of  the  attachment 
and  respect,  which,  after  sixteen  years  of  uninterrupted  Mend- 
ship,  I  feel  for  your  person  and  character.  But  such  as  it  is,  it 
is  heartily  offered  by 

Yours  ever  faithfully, 

WILLIAM  GREOORT. 
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ADVERTISEMENT  TO  THE  FOURTH  EDITION. 


Ik  preparing  for  the  press  this  new  edition  of  the  "  Hand- 
book of  Organic  Chemistry,"  I  have  found  it  necessary,  from 
the  rapid  progress  of  discoyery  in  this  department  of 
science,  to  make  important  changes  in  various  sections,  and 
in  almost  all  to  introduce  a  large  amount  of  new  matter  ; 
so  that  the  work  is  considerably  increased  in  size. 

.  In  doing  this,  I  have,  as  far  as  possible,  endeavoured  not 
to  lose  sight  of  the  original  object  of  the  work,  which  was 
not  BO  much  to  give  a  full  and  complete  detail  of  the  facts 
of  Organic  Chemistry,  as  to  put  within  reach  of  the  student 
a  knowledge  of  the  principles  which  regulate  Organic 
Chemistry,  with  such  facts  as  were  necessary  for  illustration, 
or  else  important  in  themselves.  It  is  a  difficult  task  to 
give,  in  a  small  volume,  any  satisfactory  notion  of  this 
science ;  but  I  have  done  my  best  to  attain  this  end,  and  I 
have  reason  to  believe  that  the  arrangement  I  have  hitherto 
followed  has  been  found  useful  to  the  student. 

It  is  well  known  to  chemists  that  Oerhardt  has  intro- 
duced a  modified  notation,  which  will,  in  all  probability, 
come  finally  into  general  use.  But,  as  even  he  has  not 
ventured  to  use  it  in  his  Organic  Chemistry,  I  have  thought 
it  best  to  adhere  to  that  already  in  use  among  us,  at  least 
for  the  present. 


Tiii  ADYBRTISEMENT. 

For  a  similar  reason,  although  Gerhardt  has  attempted 
to  carry  out  a  systematic  arrangement,  according  to  groups 
and  series,  yet  he  has  been  compelled  to  treat  many  im- 
portant subjects  in  appendices,  as  if  they  had  no  place ;  and 
this  clearly  shows,  in  my  opinion,  that  the  time  for  a  purely 
systematic  classification,  though  approaching,  is  not  yet 
come.  I  have  endeavoured  to  prepare  the  way  for  such  an 
arrangement  by  pointing  out  the  various  relations,  hitherto 
unsuspected,  which  have  of  late  been  detected  between 
substances  apparently  remote,  and  of  which  more  are 
coming  to  light  every  day. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  mention  in  detail  the  improvements 
made  in  the  present  edition ;  for  there  is  hardly  a  section,  in 
which  some  new  matter  has  not  been  introduced,  and  some 
of  the  old  corrected.  But  I  may  mention,  among  those 
where  most  has  been  altered  and  added,  the  sections  on 
the  ethylic  radicals  and  their  derivatives ;  on  the  volatile  oily 
acids  of  the  formylic  series ;  on  the  oxalic  acid  series  ;  on  the 
oleic,  or  acrylic  acid  series  ;  on  the  artificial  bases ;  on  the 
natural  bases  ;  and  on  cellulose  and  its  congeners,  starcl), 
sugar,  gum,  &c. 

A  few  interesting  facts,  which  reached  me  too  late  to  be 
inserted  in  their  proper  place,  have  been  given  in  a  supple- 
ment, to  which  the  reader  is  referred  for  a  brief  account  of 
the  discovery,  lately  made  by  Hofmann  and  Cahours,  of  the 
acrylic,  or  rather  allylic  alcohol,  the  type  of  a  new  class  of 
alcohols,  and  of  its  derivatives. 

I  beg  once  more  to  express  my  heartfelt  gratitude  for  the 
very  favourable  reception  which  has  been  given  to  the 
earlier  editions  of  this  work,  and  to  say,  that  I  have  done 
my  utmost  to  render  the  present  edition  worthy  of  the 
favour  which  the  work  has  hitherto  enjoyed. 

WILLIAM  GBEaORY. 

114,   P&IKCR8  STARBT,   EdIABUBOH. 

March,  1856. 


PKEFACE  TO  THE  THIRD  EDITION. 


Ik  offering  to  the  public  a  new  edition  of  mj  "  OutlineB 
of  Organic  Chemistrj,  for  the  use  of  Students/'  it  is  necessary 
to  explain  why  it  appears  under  a  new  title. 

The  last  edition,  which  I  had  taken  the  utmost  pains  to 
render  a  faithful  record  of  the  actual  state  of  the  science  at 
the  period  of  its  publication  in  1847,  was  already  of  a  nature 
and  completeness  hardly  indicated  by  the  term  Outlines. 
And  the  unusually  favourable  reception  ifc  met  with,  it  having 
been  adopted  as  a  text  book  in  the  Universities  of  Oxford, 
Cambridge,  and  Dublin,  besides  many  other  schools,  has 
proved  that  the  treatment  of  the  subject,  and  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  work,  are  such  as  met  and  supplied  an  existing 
demand  for  an  elementary  work  in  a  moderate  compass. 
These  considerations  have  urged  me,  on  the  present  occasion, 
to  do  all  that  lay  within  my  power  to  render  the  present 
edition  as  complete,  down  to  the  end  of  1851,  as  the  former 
was  down  to  the  end  of  1846. 

But  although  the  general  plan  of  the  woA  is  altogether 
unchanged,  yet  the  very  great  progress  made  during  these 
five  years  in  Organic  Chemistry  has  not  only  enabled  me, 
but  has  rendered  it  imperative  on  me,  to  dwell  more  fully 
than  was  possible  in  1847  on  many  general  principles  of  the 
most  important  character,  the  knowledge  of  which  will  very 
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mucH  facilitate  the  student's  progress.  In  consequence  of 
this,  the  title  of  "Outlines"  would  now  be  still  more 
inappropriate  than  it  was  in  1847. 

The  reader  will  also  find,  that,  while  the  work  is  con- 
siderably enlarged,  this  is  not  due  to  the  accumulation  of 
minute  details,  out  of  place  in  an  elementary  work,  but  to 
the  absolute  necessity  of  taking  some  notice,  however  brief, 
of  the  very  numerous  and  important  discoveries  of  the  last 
few  years,  and  of  presenting  to  the  reader  the  valuable 
deductions,  so  suggestive  as  they  are  of  further  progress, 
which  flow  from  these  discoveries. 

For  example,  the  brilliant  discovery  (predicted  in  1839  by 
Liebig)  of  the  new  volatile  bases  homologous  with  ammonia, 
by  Wurtz,  and  so  admirably  followed  out  by  Hofinann  in 
the  latter  part  of  his  splendid  series  of  papers  on  the  arti- 
ficial bases ;  Hofmann*s  own  most  recent  discovery  of  the 
siagidar  class  of  ammonium  bases  ;  the  researches  of  a  host 
of  chemists  on  that  striking  series  of  volatile  acids  begin- 
ning with  formic  acid  and  ending,  for  the  present,  with 
melissic  acid,  and  on  the  oils  and  fats  generally;  the  con- 
tinued discovery  of  new  compounds  belonging  to  the 
methylic,  ethylic,  and  amylic  series;  the  researches  of 
Frankland  and  Kolbe  on  the  radicals  of  the  ethylic  group, 
and  those  of  Frankland  on  the  compounds  of  those  radicals 
with  metals ;  those  of  P.  Thenard  on  compounds  of  phos- 
phorus with  the  same  radicals ;  the  light  shed  on  the  doctrine 
of  substitution  by  these  investigations,  and  by  those  of  the 
French  school,  by  Laurent,  Gerhardt,  Cahours,  and  others  ; 
the  admirable  monograph  on  the  bile  by  Strecker;  the 
introduction  of  hyponitrous  acid  as  a  means  of  oxidising 
organic  compounds  by  Piria  and  Strecker ;  the  minute  study 
of  the  products  of  decomposition  of  the  albuminous  com- 
pounds, by  Bopp,  G-uckelberger,  and  others;  the  many 
additions  to  our  knowledge  of  physiological  chemistry  by 
Liebig  and  many  other  chemists ;  and  the  rapid  develop- 
ment of  the  doctrine  of  homologous  series,  as  a  practical 
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guide  in  research ; — all  these  things,  and  many  others,  have 
rendered  it  necessary,  even  while  retaining  the  original  form 
of  the  work,  to  re-write  almost  eyerj  section  of  it,  and,  in 
most  of  them,  to  make  hirge,  but  absolutely  indispensable 
additions. 

Thus,  the  section  on  the  nutrition  of  plants  and  animals, 
at  the  end  of  the  work,  has  been  not  only  entirely  re* 
written,  but  yery  much  enlarged,  although  it  has  been  my 
earnest  endeavour  to  keep  descriptive  details  within  the 
narrowest  limits,  and  only  to  enter  fully  into  such  matters 
as  involve  general  principles. 

One  or  two  alterations  have  been  made  in  the  arrange- 
ment. Thus,  the  whole  of  the  volatile  acids  of  the  formula 
(Cn  Ha)s  O4,  have  been  placed  together  in  the  section 
which  treats  of  the  ethylic  group  of  radicals,  and  of  the 
acetylic  group  derived  from  them ;  and  sugar  no  longer 
forms  a  supplement  to  ethyle,  but  is  united  to  its  congeners, 
starch,  gum,  and  woody  fibre.  In  all  other  respects  the  plan 
of  the  work,  which  has  met  with  so  cordial  a  reception  both 
from  teachers  and  students,  remains  imchanged. 

I  have  largely  employed  tabular  views  as  a  means  of 
illustration,  and  have  added  to  the  work  a  large  table  of 
homologous  compounds  belonging  to  the  radicals  ethyle, 
methyle,  &c.,  as  well  as  to  acetyle,  formyle,  &c.,  derived 
from  them ;  which  table,  although  it  extends  to  17  vertical 
columns  and  22  horizontal  ones,  is  yet  but  a  comer  of  what 
we  might  draw  up,  were  we  to  have  a  column  for  eYery 
homologous  series  connected  with  the  above  groups  of 
radicals.  There  is  also  another  table  of  homologous  com- 
pounds of  the  benzoic  series.  The  reader  will  understand, 
that  in  both  these  large  tables  many  compounds  appear 
which  are  still  unknown  ;  but  hardly  a  week  passes  without 
some  new  compound  being  discovered,  which  at  once  takes 
its  place  in  the  table.  It  is  a  good  plan  for  the  student  to 
mark  with  a  red  line  or  cross  such  of  the  compounds  in  these 
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tables  as  are  already  known.  In  the  column  of  the  volatile 
acids  alone,  the  whole  22  compounds  named  in  the  table  are 
known  at  present. 

I  beg  leave  once  more  to  oflfer  my  grateful  acknowledg- 
ments for  the  very  fayourable  reception  given  to  this  work, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  express  my  anxious  hope  that  the 
present  edition  may  be  found,  in  the  present  more  advanced 
state  of  the  science,  to  satisfy,  equally  with  its  predecessor, 
the  just  demands  of  the  teacher  as  well  as  of  the  student. 

The  Outlines  of  Inorganic  Chemistry,  which  forms  the 
first  part  of  the  work,  as  hitherto  published,  is  now  in 
preparation  for  the  new  (third)  edition.  But  it  will  be 
published,  as  the  Organic  Chemistry  now  is,  as  a  separate 
volume,  as  soon  as  it  can  be  got  ready. 

WILLIAM  QREaORY. 

Ujciversity  or  Edinburoh, 
March,  1858. 
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OKGANIC  CHEMISTRY. 


INTEODUCTORY. 


OEGAific  Chxicistbt  is  80  caUed  because  it  treats  of  the  sub* 
stances  which  form  the  struoture  of  organised  beings,  and  of 
their  products,  whether  animal  or  yegetable.  It  has  long  been 
known,  that  all  organised  structures,  as  well  as  all  the  substances 
formed  in  or  by  these,  are,  in  great  part,  oomposed  of  a  yery 
limited  number  of  elements;  insomuch  that  a  large  proportion 
of  them  may  be  described  as  consisting,  almost  exclusively,  of 
only  four  simple  substances,  namely,  Carbon,  Hydrogen,  Oxygen^ 
and  Nitrogen. 

But  while  these  four  elements  undoubtedly  constitute  the 
ohief  part  of  all  organised  tissues,  and  while  such  products  as 
woody  fibre,  sugar,  starch,  gum,  fat,  oils,  and  many  organic  acids, 
contain  only  ^e  first  three,  that  is,  Carbon,  Hydrogen,  and 
Oxygen,  we  must  not  forget  that  other  elements  occur  in  the 
organised  kingdoms  of  nature ;  some  of  them,  such  as  those  of 
Phosphate  of  lime,  in  large  quantity ;  and  all,  whether  they 
occur  in  smaller  or  greater  proportion,  as  tnily  essential  to 
animal  and  yegetable  life,  as  the  four  elements  above  mentioned^ 
the  predominance  of  which  characterises  the  organic  world. 

Thus,  no  plant  can  grow,  or  form  cells,  or  even  fibre,  without 
the  presence  of  certain  mineral  or  saline  compounds,  which  are 
derived  from  the  soil,  and  which,  when  the  plant  is  burned,  con- 
stitute its  ashes.  These  are,  Potash,  Soda,  lime.  Magnesia,  with, 
occasionally,  oxides  of  Iron  and  Manganese,  as  bases ;  and  Silicic 
Acid,  Phosphoric  Acid,  Sulphuric  Acid,  Chlorine,  Iodine,  and 
Fluorine,  as  acids  and  acid-radicals. 

Again,  the  juices  of  all  plants,  and  more  especially  their  roots 
and  seeds,  contain  some  one  or  more  of  the  compounds  known  by 
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the  names  of  albamen,  fibrine,  and  oaseine.  Now  these  compounds 
contain  small,  but  absolutely  essential  proportions  of  sulphur, 
besides  earthy  and  alkaline  phosphates. 

Lastly,  the  bones  of  animals  contain  not  only  phosphate  of 
lime,  but  also  phosphate  of  mafcnesia  and  fluoride  of  calcium, 
both  in  yery  considerable  quantity;  and  Iron  is  an  unfailing 
constituent  of  blood. 

To  the  four  elements  first  mentioned,  as  constituting  the 
chief  mass  of  organic  substances,  we  must  therefore  add,  as 
no  less  essential,  although  for  the  most  part  in  smaller  pro- 
portion, the  following  metalloids.  Chlorine,  Iodine,  Fluorine, 
Sulphur,  Phosphorus,  and  Silicon;  and  the  following  metals. 
Potassium,  Sodium,  Calcium,  Magnesium,  Iron,  and  occasionally 
Manganese. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  fourteen  or  fifteen  elements  which 
constitute  the  chief  mass  of  the  mineral  or  inorganic  world,  are 
almost  the  same  which  occur  in  organised  matter ;  the  difference 
being  chiefly  this,  that  in  iuorganic  nature  the  predominant 
elements,  nearly  in  the  order  of  their  abundance,  are,  Oxygen, 
Hydrogen,  Nitrogen,  SUioon,  Chlorine,  Sodium,  Aluminium, 
Carbon,  and  Iron,  after  which  follow  Potassium,  Calcium,  Mag- 
nesium, Sulphur,  Phosphorus,  Iodine,  and  Fluorine;  while  in 
the  organic  department  the  order  is  nearly  as  follows :  Carbon, 
Oxygen,  Hydrogen,  Nitrogen,  Potassium,  Calcium,  Phosphorus, 
Silicon,  Sulphur,  Sodium,  Magnesium,  Chlorine,  Iron,  Iodine, 
and  Fluorine.  Aluminium,  so  yery  abundant  in  the  mineral 
kingdom,  hardly  eyer  occurs  in  organic  compounds,  and  when  it 
does  occur,  is  perhaps  accidental. 

The  aboye  considerations  are  sufficient  to  show,  that  there 
is  no  essential  distinction  to  be  made  between  organic  and 
inorganic  Chemistry,  founded  on  the  nature  of  the  elements 
concerned. 

Neither  is  there  any  such  distinction  to  be  pointed  out  in 
regard  to  the  laws  of  combination  and  decomposition  which  preyail 
in  these  difl'erent  departments  of  chemistry ;  for  we  flnd  the  same 
affinities  operating;  and  although  organised  tissues,  and  their 
products,  have,  in  general,  a  more  complicated  constitution  than 
inorganic  compounds,  containing  a  larger  niunber  of  equiyalenta 
of  their  elements,  and  consequently  having  much  higher  atomic 
weights,  we  cannot  consider  such  characters  as  forming  a  valid 
ground  of  distinction. 

But  while  we  should  flnd  it  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
draw  the  line  between  inorganic  and  organic  Chemistry  on 
scientific  principles,  we  may  still  recognise,  for  convenience  sake, 
a  certain  distinction,  founded,  firsti  on  the  origin  of  substances. 
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wlLether  animal  and  yegetable,  or  mineral;  and  secondly,  on 
the  uniform  predominance  of  carbon  in  animal  and  yegetable 
matter. 

In  reference  to  the  first  point,  it  is  to  be  obseryed,  that,  althongh 
the  elements  concerned  are  those  common  to  the  inorganic  and 
organic  Idngdoms,  the  compounds  which  oonstitate  the  latter  are 
formed  under  peculiar  circumstances,  such  as,  for  the  most  part, 
cannot  be  imitated  in  our  experiments. 

It  is  true  that  chemistrj  has  succeeded,  in  some  oases,  in 
fonning  artificially  certain  compounds  which  occur  as  products 
of  organic  life,  such  as  Urea,  Formic  Acid,  and  Oil  of  8pir»a« 
But,  in  the  first  place,  most,  if  not  all  of  these,  require  for  their 
production  the  aid  of  an  organic  product :  thus.  Formic  Acid 
is  prodaoed  from  Starch,  Oil  of  Spinea  from  Salicine;  and 
althongh  Urea  may  be  obtained  from  Cyanic  Acid  and  Ammonia, 
it  is  doubtful  if  either  Cyanogen  or  Ammonia  can  be  obtained 
except  from  organic  compounds,  directly  or  indirectly.  Secondly, 
it  is  particularly  to  be  noticed,  that  we  have  not  yet  succeeded  in 
forming,  artificially,  either  an  organised  tissue,  or  even  any  one 
of  the  compounds  (albumen,  &c.)  of  which  such  tissues  are 
made.  Those  organic  compounds  which  have  been  artificially 
formed,  are  invariably  producti  of  decomposition^  or,  in  otlier 
words,  the  excretions  or  secretions  of  organised  bodies:  and 
are  far  less  complex  in  their  constitution  than  organised  struc- 
tures. 

From  these  facts  we  draw  the  conclusion,  that  certain  circum- 
stances, of  which  the  most  important  is  the  pital/oree,  so  modify 
the  play  of  affinities  in  organised  beings,  as  to  produce  the 
compounds  usually  termed  organic,  which,  so  far  as  they  are 
capable  of  entering  into  the  oompoeition  of  tissues,  cannot  be 
imitated  by  art. 

In  regard  to  the  second  peculiarity  of  organic  compounds, 
namely,  the  predominance  of  carbon  in  their  composition,  we 
observe  that,  as  this  carbon  is  united  to  the  three  gnsos. 
Oxygen,  Hydrogen,  and  Ifitrogen,  with  each  of  which  it  forms 
gaseous  compounds,  and  as,  further,  the  latter  elements,  among 
tiiemselves,  form  compounds,  such  as  water  and  ammonia, 
which  are  also  volatile,  so  the  action  of  heat  on  organic  com- 
pounds is  characteristic ;  producing  combustion  of  all,  save  the 
ashes,  when  there  is  free  access  of  air ;  and  charring  them,  or  in 
other  words,  causing  the  separation  of  part  of  their  carbon,  in 
dose  vessels,  while  the  greater  part  is  dissipated  in  the  form  of 
volatile  products. 

Here,  then,  we  have  a  ready  test  of  organic  matter,  which 
is  so    characteristic,    that   we   might    almost    define   Organic 
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Chemiiitry  as  the  Chemifltry  of  such  oompounds  as  are  charred 
when  heated  to  redness  in  close  vessels.  There  are  yery  few 
snbstanoesy  indeed,  of  organic  origin,  which  do  not  exhibit  this 
character. 

Organic  Chemistry  has  been  defined  as  the  Chemistry  of 
Compound  Radicals ;  but,  althoogh  we  most  admit  the  existence 
of  many  such  radicals  in  Organic  Chemistry,  we  cannot  adopt 
this  definition  in  contradistinotion  to  that  of  Inorganic  Che- 
mistiy,  as  the  Chemistry  of  Simple  Radicals,  because  the  recent 
progress  of  science  has  led,  or  almost  compelled,  us  to  admit  the 
existence  of  compound  radicals  in  Inorganic  Chemistry. 

It  is,  perhaps,  worth  while  to  point  out  that  all  the  organic 
compound  radicals  hitherto  established,  or  supposed  to  exist,  are 
oompounds  of  carbon,  if  we  except  amidogen,  which  contains  only 
hydrogen  and  nitrogen. 

It  iB  also  proper  here  to  state,  that,  under  the  name  of  organic 
oompounds,  many  substances  are  treated  of  which  do  not  occur 
in  nature,  but  which  have  been  obtained  by  subjecting  true 
organic  products  to  various  infiuences :  to  that,  for  example,  of 
heat,  as  in  what  is  called  the  destructive  distillation,  which 
yields  such  substances  as  naphtha,  naphthaline,  &c. ;  or  to  the 
action  of  chlorine  or  bromine,  of  sulphuric  or  nitric  acids,  of 
alkalies,  &c.,  by  all  which  means  whole  series  of  new  compounds 
are  obtained.  Lastly,  some  very  interesting  and  important  com- 
pounds are  included  under  the  term  organic,  which  arise  from 
the  addition  of  elements  not  naturally  occurring  in  the  organic 
kingdom ;  as  for  example,  kakodyle  and  its  oompounds,  which 
contain  arsenic  as  an  essential  constituent ;  and  the  very  singular 
bases  in  which  zinc,  tin,  and  antimony  are  added  to  some  of  the 
usual  elements  of  organic  alkalies. 

But  while,  as  has  just  been  stated,  compound  radicals  are  not 
exclusively  characteristic  of  organic  chemistry,  we  may  still 
derive  great  assistance  from  attending  to  the  compound  radicals 
of  organic  chemistry.  For  while  we  admit  the  existence  of  such 
radicals  in  inorganic  chemistry,  along  with  simple  radicals,  we 
must  bear  in  mind  that  all  the  organic  radicals  as  yet  discovered 
are  compound,  and  many  of  them  exceedingly  complex,  containing 
three  or  four  elements. 

It  is  true  that  we  are  not  yet  acquainted  with  the  radicals  of 
a  very  large  proportion  of  organic  oompounds;  such  as  the 
principal  organic  acids,  the  organic  alkalies,  &c.  But  the  known 
organic  radicals  furnish  us  with  the  means  of  classifying  many 
most  important  substances,  just  as  we  classify  the  oompounds  of 
any  metalloid  or  of  any  metal  together.  As  to  those  groups  or 
series  of  organic  compounds,  the  radioab  of  which  are  not  yet 
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kBown,  we  can  only  dass  them  aooording  to  analogies  of  pro 
perties,  of  oomposition,  or  of  both. 

With  these  introductory  remarks,  we  shall  proceed  to  consider 
the  known  organic  compound  radicals,  and  their  derivatiyes. 


COMPOimB  OBOAKIC  BADICAX8. 

A  compound  radical  is  a  substance  which,  although  containing 
two  or  more  elements,  enters  into  combination  with  elementary 
bodies  as  if  it  were  itself  elementary,  and  in  ordinary  circum- 
stances performs  exactly  the  part  of  an  element. 

We  have  admitted  (Inorganic  Chemistry)  as  probable  the 
existence  of  inorganic  compound  radicals,  such  as  SO4,  the 
radical  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  NOo,  that  of  nitric  acid.  These 
bodies  are,  in  their  relations  to  others,  entirely  analogous 
to  chlorine.  Thus  we  may  represent  the  acids  of  these  three 
radicals,  with  their  potassium  and  silver  salts  as  follows : — 


f  Chlorine 
Badioals^     8  O4 
I    NO. 


Acid. 


T 


H  +  d 
H-i-  SO4 
H  +  NOo 


Potassium. 
Salt. 


8Uv«r  Salt. 


K  +01 
E  +  SO« 
K  +  N06 


Ag  +  01 
Ag  +  S0« 
Ag  +  NOe 


The  compound  inorganic  radicals,  SO4  and  NOo,  therefore^ 
perform  exactly  the  part  of  a  metalloid  of  the  group  of  chlorine. 

But  there  haye  also  been  briefly  mentioned,  in  the  First  Part, 
certain  compound  organic  radicals,  which  not  only  exhibit,  in 
their  relations,  characters  analogous  to  those  of  chlorine,  but 
actually  exist,  like  chlorine,  in  the  separate  state,  which  is  not 
the  case  with  SO4  and  NOo,  these  latter  being  only  known  in 
combiQation. 

The  organic  radicals  here  alluded  to  are  Cyanogen,  Ci  Ns 
Cy,  and  Mellone,  Cis  His=:  He.  They  may  be  compared  to  chlorine, 
exactly  like  the  two  abore-mentioned  inorganic  compound  radi- 
cals.   Thus, 


r  Chlorine  CI 
Badieals-j  Cyanogen  C7 
[Mellone  Me 


Add. 


H  +  CI 
H  +Cy 
Hs  +  Me 


Potassium 
Salt. 


K  +01 
K  +Cy 
Ea  +  Me 


SIlTarSalt. 

Ag 
A« 
Ag. 

+  (3 

Cyanogen  and  Mellone  are,  therefore,  radicals  of  the  nature  of 
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the  chlorine  group  of  metalloids.  The  hisolphuret  of  cyanogeny 
or  SQlpho-oyanogen,  C*  N  Ss  =  Cy  Ss ,  although  it  oontalns  three 
elements,  plays  the  same  part  as  chlorine  or  cyanogen,  and  forms 
with  hydrogen  the  acid  H  +  Cy  S. ,  with  potassium  (the  salt) 
K  +  Cy  8. ,  and  with  silver  (the  salt)  Ag  +  Cy  8a . 

Some  compound  organic  radicals  appear  more  analogous  to 
the  comhustible  group  of  metalloids,  that  is,  to  carbon,  sulphur, 
or  phosphorus ;  inasmuch  as  they  form  acids  with  oxygen,  or 
rather  with  the  elements  of  water  like  those  metalloids,  and  are 
besides  capable  of  entering  into  combination  with  chlorine, 
iodine,  &c.  Such  radicals  are,  carbonic  oxide,  C  0,  or  rather 
a  polymeric  modification  of  it,  C2  Oa  ;  acetyle,  €«  Hs  ;  and 
formyle,  Cs  H.  Each  of  these  may  be  viewed  as  the  radical  of  a 
powerful  acid ;  for  Ca  Oa  +  0  =  Ca  O3  is  dry  oxalic  acid ;  C* 
Ha  +  Os  is  dry  acetic  acid ;  and  Ca  H  +  Os  is  dry  formic  acid. 
Again,  the  first  forms  with  chlorine  the  compound  Ct  Oa  +  Cla » 
called  phosgene  gas  or  chloro-carbonic  acid,  while  the  two  others 
yield  C4  Hs  +  CI,  the  chloride  of  acetyle,  and  Ca  H  +  Cla ,  the 
perchloride  of  formyle. 

Further,  there  are  organic  compound  radicals  which  play  the 
part  of  metals,  forming  salts  with  chlorine,  iodine,  sulphur, 
cyanogen,  &c.,  and  yielding,  with  oxygen,  compounds  possessing 
basic  properties  analogous  to  those  of  metallic  oxides.  Such 
radicals  are,  ethyle,  C«  Hs,  methyle,  Ca  H3,  and  kakodyle, 
C4  Ho  As,  besides  others. 


Radicals. 


Ethyle  C4  HsrrrAe 
Methyle  Cs  H»  =  Mt 
Kakodyle  C4  Ha  A8=Kd 


Oxygon     I    Chlorine 
Com{>oundJ  Compound. 


AeO 
MtO 
KdO 


AeCl 
MtCl 
KdCl 


Cyanop^n        Sulphur 
Compouud.    Compound. 


AeCy 
MtCy 
KdCy 


AeS 
MtS 
KdS 


Lastly,  there  are  some  compound  organic  radicals,  which 
partake  of  the  characters  of  the  two  last  groups,  forming,  like 
the  acet}'le  group,  acids  and  not  bases  with  oxygen ;  but  yielding, 
with  chlorine,  sulphur,  cyanogen,  &c.,  compounds  analogous  to 
those  formed  by  the  ethyle  group.  To  this  division  belong 
Benzoyle,  Ci*  H5  Oa  =  Bz ;  Cinnainyle,  Cis  Hs  Oa  =  Ci ;  and 
several  others.  Benzoyle  and  cinnamyle,  with  the  addition  of 
oxygen  and  the  elements  of  water,  produce  benzoic  acid,  Bz  0,  HO, 
and  cinnamic  acid,  Ci  0,  HO.  This  group  is  characterised  by 
forming  with  hydrogen  certain  essential  oils.  Thus,  benzoyle 
yields,  with  hydrogen,  the  essential  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  Bz  H ; 
oinnamyle    yields  the  oil  of  cinnamon,   Ci  H;    and  salicyle, 
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Ci4  Hft  O4  =Sa,  another  radical  of  this  group,  forms  with  hydro* 
gen,  the  oil  of  spirsBa,  Sa  H. 

These  brief  statements  will  serve  to  show  that  there  are 
different  kinds  or  groups  of  compound  radicals,  just  as  there  are 
of  simple  ones ;  and  further,  that  these  compound  radicals  exhibit 
a  very  remarkable  tendency  to  combine  with  simple  radicals, 
and,  in  fact,  to  act  the  part  of  elementary  bodies.  And  let  us 
here  bear  in  mind  that  the  only  real  difference,  in  this  point  of 
view,  between  cyanogen  and  chlorine  is  this,  that  in  the  case  of 
the  former  we  can  prove  the  radical  to  be  compound,  while  we 
cannot  as  yet  do  this  in  the  case  of  the  latter.  But,  as  formerly 
pointed  out,  we  call  chlorine,  and  indeed  all  other  elements 
'  simple,  only  because  we  have  not  been  able  to  show  them  to  be 
compound  ;  without  having  any  certainty  that  they  are  really 
and  absolutely  simple.  If  we  could  not  resolve  cyanogen  into 
carbon  and  nitrogen,  we  should  be  compelled  to  add  it  to  the  list 
of  elements. 

But  although  compound  radicals  usually  act  towards  other 
bodies  as  if  simple,  and  consequently  combine  generally  with 
simple  substances,  they  are  also  capable  of  uniting  with  each 
other.  In  fact,  this  is  but  another  proof  of  their  close  resem- 
blance to  elementary  bodies  in  their  relations;  for  as  simple 
metals,  such  as  potassium  and  silver,  unite  with  cyanogen  just  as 
with  chlorine,  so  also  such  compound  radicals  as  are  analogous 
to  metals  can  combine  with  cyanogen,  itself  a  compound  radical. 
Thus  ethyle,  methyle,  benzoyle,  and  kakodyle,  all  combine  with 
cyanogen,  yielding  compounds  formed  of  two  organic  radicals, 
one  playing  the  part  of  a  metalloid,  the  other  that  of  a  metal. 

Compounds  of  this  nature  furnish  the  very  best  proof  and 
illustration  of  the  advantages  which  we  derive  from  the  doctrine 
of  compound  radicals,  acting  like  elements,  whenever  we  are 
justified  by  facts  in  adopting  and  applying  it.  Thus  a  compound 
has  been  formed  by  the  mutual  action  of  a  compound  of  kakodyle 
and  a  compound  of  cyanogen,  the  analysis  of  which  proves  that 
it  contains  carbon,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  arsenic,  in  the  relative 
proportions  indicated  by  the  formula  Ce  H«  N  As.  What  view 
are  we  to  take  of  such  a  formula  ?  and  if  we  look  on  the  com- 
pound as  one  formed  of  these  four  elements  indiscriminately 
united,  how  are  we  to  retain  such  an  isolated  fact  in  the  memory  P 
But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  we  view  it  as  the  cyanide  of  kakodyle, 
=C4H6  As  +  CjN,  or  using  the  abbreviated  notation  appropriate 
to  compound  radicals,  Kd  Cy,  we  are  at  once  enabled  to  retain 
the  composition  and  chemical  relations  of  the  compound.  More- 
over, when  we  find  that  the  radical,  Kd  (=  C4  Ho  As)  exists  in 
a  separate  form,  and  that  it  forms,  with  oxygen,  two  compoandS| 
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Kd  0  and  Kd  Qs;  with  cUornie,  Ed  01 ;  with  sulphur,  Kd  8; 
and  that,  in  short,  it  plajs  the  part  of  a  metal  in  all  its  com- 
pounds,  and  maj  in  fact  be  separated  from  some  of  these  by 
metals  haying  stronger  affinities  than  itself,  we  are  supplied  with 
an  idea  which  serres  to  connect  and  to  fix  all  these  and  many 
more  analogous  futs  in  the  memory. 

When  we  further  obserre,  to  pursue  the  same  example,  tiiat 
the  cyanide  of  kakodyle,  Kd  Cy,  when  acted  on  by  hydrochloric 
acid,  giyes  rise  to  hydrocyanic  acid  and  chloride  of  kakodyle ;  and 
that,  when  acted  on  by  potash,  it  yields  cyanide  of  potassium  and 
oxide  of  kakodyle,  we  acquire  so  many  additional  proo&  of  the 
entire  analogy  between  simple  and  compound  radicals  in  their 
relations  to  other  bodies.  For  the  two  changes  or  reactions 
abore  mentioned  are  expressed  by  the  equations,  Ed  Cy  +  H 
Cl=  Ed  a  -f  H  Cy ;  and  Ed  Cy  -f  E  0  =  Ed  0  +  E  Cy ;  and 
these  equations  are  exactly  similar  to  those  which  occur  most 
frequently  in  inorganic  chemistry. 

The  fEkcts  already  asoer&ined  with  regard  to  those  compound 
organic  radicals,  whose  existence  has  been  either  established,  or 
rendered  highly  probable,  entitle  us  to  conclude  that  all  organic 
compounds  contain  one  or  more  organic  radicals,  combined  either 
with  each  other,  or  with  elementary  radicals.  In  studying,  there- 
fore, any  organic  product,  one  chief  object  is  to  determine  what 
organic  radical  or  radicals  it  contains,  since  the  knowledge  of 
these  at  once  gives  us  a  means  of  classification. 

Thus  alcohol,  on  the  theory  of  compound  radicals,  is  considered 
as  the  hydrated  oxide  of  ethyle  ;  ethyle  being  an  organic  radical, 
O4  Ho.  So  that  alcohol,  C4  H0  Oa,  is  more  accurately  repre- 
sented as  (C4  H5 )  0  +  H  0  ;  or,  if  we  represent  ethyle,  C4  Ha , 
by  Ae,  then  alcohol  becomes  Ae  0,  HO,  hydrated  oxide  of 
ethyle ;  perfectly  analogous  to  E  0,  HO,  hydrated  oxide  of 
potassium,  or  caustic  potash. 

Again,  benzoic  ether,  Cu  Hio  O4 ,  is  viewed  as  benzoate  of 
oxide  of  ethyle,  C4  H5  0  +  Ci*  Ho  Os ;  or,  more  briefly,  Ae 
0  +  Bz  0.  Here  we  have  the  basic  oxide  of  one  radical  united 
witii  the  acid  oxide  of  another. 

It  is  often  by  means  of  thus  tracing  the  difi^erent  organic 
radicals,  that  we  are  enabled  to  explain  the  very  numerous  cases 
of  isomerism,  which  occur  in  organic  chemistry.  Thus  the  follow- 
ing compounds  have  the  same  composition  in  100  parts : — 

Aldehyde  .  .  .  .  C«H«Os 
Acetic  Ether  .  .  .  .  C8Hs04 
Butyric  Acid  .        .        .        .     CsHsO* 

Kow,  aldehyde  is  considered  to  be  the  hydrated  protoxide  of 
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aoetyle,  (C«Hs)  0  +  H 0 ;  or,  abbreviated,  Ao  0,  HO.  Again, 
aoetio  ether  is  acetate  of  oxide  of  ethyle,  G^HsO  +  OaHs  Os; 
or,  shortly,  Ae  0,  Ac  Os ;  the  dry  acetio  acid,  Ao  Os  =  (G«  Hs ) 
Os  being  a  peroxide  of  the  same  radical,  aoetyle,  (C*  Hs  = 
Ac)  of  which  aldehyde  is  tiie  protoxide.  Lutly,  butyric  acid  is 
considered  (on  the  older  view  of  adds)  as  a  hydrated  acid,  a 
compound  of  vater  with  dry  butyric  acid;  thus,  H  0  +  Cs 
H7  Os.  It  is  true  that,  in  the  latter  case,  we  are  not  yet 
acquainted  with  the  true  radical  of  butyric  acid ;  but  we  cannot 
doubt  that,  like  acetic  add,  it  does  contain  a  radical,  butyryle, 
Cs  H7 .  These  three  compounds,  therefore,  may  now  be  repre- 
sented and  distinguished  as  follows : — 

Empirical  Formula.  RatioBal  Formula. 

Aldehyde  .        .     C*  H4  0«  =  (C*  H» )  O    +  HO 
Acetic  Ether     .     Ce  Hs  O4  =  (C4  H» )  O    +  (C«  Ha  )  Os 
Butyric  Acid     .     Cs  H«  0«  =  (Cs  H7  )  Os  +  HO 

Even  in  those  cases  in  which  the  composition  of  the  radical 
is  not  known,  or  not  known  with  certainty,  we  can  often  trace 
the  radical  with  much  probability.  Thus,  dry  oxalic  acid, 
Ct  Os ,  and  dry  mellitic  add,  C4  Os ,  may  be  viewed  as  different 
compounds  of  the  simple  radical  carbon,  the  latter  containing 
just  twice  the  proportion  of  carbon  to  the  same  quantity  of 
oxygen  that  the  former  does.  This  is  merely  stated  by  way  of 
illustration;  for,  it  is  at  least  equally  probable  that  the  true 
radical  of  oxalic  add  is  Cs  Os . 

But  in  the  following  four  adds  we  may  trace,  theoretically, 
the  same  compound  radical,  namely,  formyle,  =  Cs  H,  in  com- 
bination with  different  proportions  of  oxygen.  Here  Cs  H  is 
also  represented  by  Fo. 

Formio  Add     .  (OtH)     +  Os  =  Fo  Os 
Suodnic  Acid    .  C«HsOs  =:  2  (Ct  H)  +  Os=:  FosOs 
Malic  Add  .     .  C^HsO*  =  2  (CsH)  +  0«=  FosO* 
Bacemic  Add    .  C«HsOs  =  2  (CaH)  +  OszrFoaOs 

These  relations,  although  as  yet  only  to  be  traced  in  the  formuke, 
are  yet  not  without  interest,  and  may,  at  all  events,  serve  to  aid 
the  memory,  and  explain  decompodtions. 

In  like  manner,  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  following  adds 
all  contain,  as  hydrates,  4  eq.  of  oxygen :  and  all  likewise  the 
same  number  of  eqs.  of  carbon  as  of  hydrogen.  And  it  is  most 
important  to  remark,  that  the  whole  of  this  series  of  adds 
possess  analogous  properties.  All  are  volatile,  all  but  the  two 
first  are  oily,  and  their  fusing  and  boiling  points  rise,  as  thf» 
number  of  equivalents  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  increases.    We 
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shall  see  that  this  is  not  the  only  series  of  the  kind  in  ozganio 
chemistry. 

VokuUe  and  Oily  Acids  of  the  Cfeneral  Formula  (C«  Hs )  n  0« . 

1.  Formic  Add 

2.  Acetic 
8.  Propylio 

4.  Butyric 

5.  Valerianic 

6.  Caproic 

7.  (Enanthylic 

8.  Capryllc 

9.  Pelargonio 

10.  Gapric 

11.  Margaritic 

12.  Laurostearic 
IS.  Cocinic  . 

14.  Mynstic     . 

15.  Benic     • 

16.  Ethalic      . 

17.  Margaric 

18.  Bassic 

19.  Balenic 

20.  New  Add 

21.  Behenic  . 

22.  Cerotio 

23.  MeUasic  . 

Here  we  may  suppose  the  radical  of  the  first  acid  to  have  been 
changed  by  the  successive  additions  of  2,  4,  6,  10,  or  20,  or  more 
eqs.  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  the  oxygen  remaining  unchanged* 
Or  we  may  as  readily  suppose  one  of  these  acids,  by  losing 
oxygen,  to  pass  into  another.  Thus  we  may  either  conceive 
butyric  acid  to  be  formed  from  acetic  acid  by  the  addition  of 
CU  H4 ;  or  acetic  acid  to  give  rise  to  butyric  acid,  by  losing  half 
its  oxygen;  for  2  (C*  H*  0*)=:Oi  He  Ob;  and  Cs  Hs  Os— 
04=  Cs  Hs  O4. 

When  compound  organic  radicals,  or  their  compounds,  are 
subjected  to  powerful  decomposing  agencies,  they  tend  to  produce 
new  and  less  complex  radicals.  Thus,  when  alcohol,  the  hydrated 
oxide  of  ethyle,  is  oxidised,  it  gives  rise  to  aldeliyde  and  acetic 
acid,  which  are  compounds  of  acetyle,  €«  Hs,  a  less  complex 
radical  than  ethyle,  C*  Hs .  Further,  when  organic  compounds 
are  decomposed  by  a  strong  heat,  they  tend  to  produce  compounds 
of  simple  radicals,  such  as  carbon  or  hydrogen,  or,  at  mo.st,  of  the 
least  complex  radicals,  such  as  cyanogen,  d  N,  and  amidogen, 
N  Ha  •    These  are  principles  of  very  general  application. 
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It  may  here  be  oboerred,  that  while,  in  such  oases  as  the 
supposed  oonyersion  of  aoetio  into  butyiio  acid,  bj  the  loss  of  half 
its  oxygen,  the  change  is  from  a  less  complex  to  a  more  complex 
organic  oomponnd,  and  while  we  can  hardly  doubt  the  possibility 
of  such  a  result,  yet  the  oxidation  of  a  compound  radicid,  that  is, 
the  addition  of  oxygen,  appears  always  to  produce  less  complex 
radicals  or  compounds. 

It  is  often  urged,  as  an  argoment  against  the  doctrine  of 
compound  radicals,  that  these  supposed  radicals  are  entirely 
imaginary  and  cannot  be  produced.  Now,  it  is  true  that  a  large 
proportion  of  those,  whose  existence  is  best  attested,  have  not  yet 
been  obtained  in  the  uncombined  state ;  and  it  is  even  probable 
that  some  of  them  are  only  capable  of  existing,  or  rather  of  being 
preserved,  when  combined.  But  the  argument  founded  on  this 
fact  has  no  cogency  ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  some  organic  radicals, 
such  as  cyanogen  and  kakodyle,  are  well  known  in  the  separate 
state*  Now  cyanogen  and  kaJkodyle  are,  in  all  their  relations, 
exactly  analogous,  the  former  to  chlorine,  the  latter  to  a  metal ; 
and,  if  we  were  unable  to  demonstrate  their  compound  nature, 
their  chemical  relations  would  compel  us  to  classify  cyanogen  as 
an  element  along  with  chlorine,  and  kakodyle  along  with  the 
metals ;  and  when  we  see  whole  series  of  organic  compounds,  in 
all  respects  analogous  to  those  of  cyanogen  and  kakodyle,  we  are 
entitled  logically  to  draw  the  conclusion  that  these  compounds 
contain  similar  compound  radicals,  even  although  we  cannot 
isolate  them.  Secondly,  in  every  chemical  theory  yet  broached, 
many  substances  are  admitted  whose  existence  cannot  be  directly 
proved ;  but  it  frequently  happens  that  the  progress  of  discovery 
reveals  the  existence  of  such  originally  hypothetical  bodies.  Thus, 
the  so-caUed  anhydrous  organic  acids  were,  almost  without  excep- 
tion, unknown  in  the  separate  state ;  they  were  equally  imaginary 
with  the  radicals  whose  existence  is  doubted.  But,  as  we  shall 
see,  Gerbardt,  by  the  action  of  perchloride  of  phosphorus,  has 
recently  obtained  a  large  number  of  these  very  anhydrous  organic 
acids.  Moreover,  many  inorganic  acids  are  hypothetical.  Anhy- 
drous nitric  acid  has  only  very  recently  been  discovered,  and  no 
one  doubts  the  existence  of  hyposulphurous  acid,  which  yet  has 
never  been  separated,  either  as  a  hydrate,  or  in  the  anhydrous 
state.  Lastly,  the  progress  of  research  is  daily  adding  to  the 
number  of  radicals  known  in  the  separate  form.  Within  the  last 
two  or  three  years,  ethyle  and  five  or  six  other  radicals  of  the 
same  class,  or  at  least  bodies  of  the  same  composition  as  these 
radicals,  have  been  discovered,  besides  several  entirely  new  classes 
of  radicals. 

We  conclude,  therefore,  that  organic  compound  radicals  exist, 
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and  generally  play  the  part  of  elements;  and  we  shall  ayail 
ourselves  of  their  existence,  as  far  as  it  is  established,  to  facilitate 
the  study,  the  classification,  and  the  retention  in  the  memory,  of 
organic  compounds. 

THEOST  OF  CHEinCAL  TTPX8. — ^DOCTBOTB   OF  SUBSTITUTIOII. 

The  original  and  ingenious  researches  of  Laurent  have  led  to 
the  adoption  of  what  is  called  the  Theory  of  Types  and  the  Law  or 
Doctrine  of  Substitution,  which  have  been  supported,  and  in  a 
great  measure  established,  by  Dumas  and  otiier  distinguished 
experimenters  of  the  French  school.  The  views  of  Laurent  and 
of  Dumas  were,  for  a  time,  vehemently  opposed  by  some  chemists, 
especially  by  Berzelius  and  Liebig ;  but  although  they  have  in 
some  pointe  been  modified  and  restricted,  the  progress  of  discovery 
has  gradually  led  to  their  general  reception,  so  that  some  of  the 
most  striking  illustrations  and  proo&  of  the  law  of  substitution 
have  been  discovered  by  Dr.  Hofmann,  when  assistant  to  Baron 
Liebig,  and  working  under  his  eye. 

As  the  subject,  therefore,  is  no  longer  purely  controversial,  it 
would  be  wrong  to  omit  it  in  an  elementary  work,  more  especially 
as  the  doctrine  has  now  taken  such  a  form  as  to  fadlilate  very  much 
the  study  of  organic  compounds  and  of  their  metamorphoses. 

It  is  not  easy  to  define  a  chemical  type ;  but  in  inorganic  che- 
mistry we  may  say,  for  example,  that  one  principal  type  is  that  of 
water,  H  0,  in  which  one  equivalent  of  an  electro-positive  element 
is  united  with  one  equivalent  of  an  electro-negative  element.  Of 
this  great  type,  which  is  also  prevalent  iu  Organic  Chemistry,  there 
are  many  forms  or  classes.  Thus,  hydrochloric  acid,  H  01,  is  the 
type  of  a  very  numerous  class  of  acids,  the  character  of  which  is 
that  they  contain  hydrogen  united  to  a  salt  radical. 

If  for  chlorine  we  substitute  iodine,  bromine,  ftc,  or  even 
cyanogen,  the  type  remains  unchaoged,  the  compound  is  still  an 
acid,  analogous  to  that  which  was  selected  as  the  type. 

Again,  common  salt,  Na  CI,  is  the  typo  of  a  very  large  series  of 
salts,  in  which  a  metal  is  united  with  a  salt  radical ;  and  if  we 
substitute  potassium,  lead,  or  silver  for  the  sodium,  the  type  is 
unaltered ;  we  obtain  a  difierent  salt,  but  still  a  salt  of  the  type 
represented  by  Na  CI. 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  simplest  types  and  the  most  obvious 
oases  of  substitution ;  when  iodine  or  cyanogen  is  substituted  for 
chlorine  in  the  acid  type ;  or  when  potassium,  lead,  or  silver  is 
substituted  for  sodium  in  the  salt  type ;  in  both  oases  without  the 
loss  of  the  type. 

Kay,  in  the  salt  type,  represented  by  Na  CI,  we  may  not  only 
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replace  aodiom  bj  other  metab,  but  we  may  also  lubetitnte 
iodine,  bromine,  &c.,  or  cyanogen  for  the  chlorine,  and  still  the 
type  will  remain  unchanged.  Iodide  of  sodium,  Na  I,  bromide 
of  magnesium,  Mg  Br,  and  cyanide  of  silver,  Ag  Cy,  are  all  as 
good  examples  of  the  salt  type,  represented  by  Na  CI,  as  common 
salt  itself  is. 

The  whole  of  the  compounds  just  alluded  to  are  of  the  type  of 
water,  but  this  is  not  the  only  great  type  or  series  of  types ;  for 
we  have  the  type  of  ammonia,  N  Hs  >  to  which  belong,  in  inorganic 
chemistry,  various  compounds  of  nitrogen  with  metals,  and  which 
ia  still  more  frequent  in  organic  chemistry. 

Chemists  have  very  recently  come  to  be  of  opinion  that  many 
phenomena  are  better  understood  by  giving  to  the  chief  types  a 
somewhat  different  form.     Thus,  the  type  Metal  is  now  often 

represented  by  u  |  »  hydrogen  having  all  the  chemical  relations 

of  a  metal,  and  being  the  representative  of  metals.    The  type 

—  HO)  H  CI ) 

Water  then  becomes  u  q  |  ;  the  type  Acid  becomes  ^  CI  i  '  ^^" 

drochloric  acid  beiog  the  representative  of  acids ;  and  the  type 

Ammonia  is  thus  written  N  H  > .    It  is  found  that  by  using 

such  formulsB  or  symbols,  many  changes  are  more  easily  expressed 
and  understood.    We  shall  frequently  use  them. 

So  far  as  inorganic  chemistry  is  concerned,  the  study  of  types 
would  serve  generally  to  confirm  and  establish  the  electro- 
chemical theory.  At  all  events,  we  are  not  as  yet  acquainted  with 
many  exceptions  to  it ;  we  do  not  usually  find  oxygen  or  chlorine 
occupying  the  place  of  a  in  a  compound,  or  a  metal  playing  the 
part  of  X.  Even  in  inorganic  chemistry,  however,  there  are  some 
examples  of  such  interchanges.  Manganese  in  manganic  acid, 
Mn  0^ ,  and  chromium  in  chromic  acid,  Cr  Os ,  obviously  represent 
the  sulphur  in  sulphuric  acid ;  and  the  manganese  in  hyperman- 
ganic  acid,  Mna  Or ,  represents  the  chlorine  in  perchloric  acid, 
01  Ot  ;  while,  in  its  other  compounds,  manganese  acts  as  a  metal. 

In  inorganic  chemistry,  many  substances,  at  first  sight  not 

referable  to  the  few  types  just  named,  are  easily  referred  to  them. 

Thus  Oil  of  Vitriol,  H  0,  SOs,  or  H,  804,  is  of  the  type  Acid,  and 

may  be  shown  to  be  so  by  the  second  of  the  formulsB  here  given, 

in  which  SO*  takes  the  place  of  CI  in  hydrochloric  acid.    But  it 

HO)  HO) 

may  also  be  referred  to  the  type  Water  q  q  [  >  thus  qq^q  |  ;  in 

which  sulphurous  acid,  SO* ,  has  taken  the  place  of  one  of  the 
eq.  of  hydrogen,  or  what  comes  to  the  same  thing,  anhydrous 
•ulphurio  aoid,  SOs ,  is  =  80s ,  0. 
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la  Vkt  ssaaery  in  iKP^aiae  Aauktii,  mst  eoHpoaads  chb  W 
fcfetrcsd  to  one  or  odicr  <rf  tlie  ciiief  trpeL  For  ezsmple.  Elk jfe, 
like  bjdro^ea,  k  aaalogDiiB  to  setalft ;  mad  ils  teBiila,  €•  H»,  m 

caaflj  referred  to  tbe  tjpe  Metal,  ^  J  timi,  q.  g^  J    wbere  obo 

of  ihe  stcMDS  of  bjdrogeii  is  repboed  br  C«  H*. 

Bat  the  wtmarebem  of  Lrarent  and  Dumas  bsve  showa  tbst  ia 
oviguue  ebeaiiKtrj  the  subctitiitioii  of  one  dcaicnt  for  aiinUifr, 
OTca  where  the  type  is  reteiaed,  is  aot  liaiited  by  the  deetzieel 
dbaneter  of  the  deneots.  Tims,  ia  aoetie  acid,  H  O,  C*  Hs  Ob , 
the  3  eq.  of  h jdrogea  ia  the  anhydi^ios  aeid  any  be  replaeed  by 
ehleiine,  giviag  rise  to  the  eompound  H  O,  C*  Gs  Os,  ia  v^iieh 
the  type  is  so  little  afleeled,  that  this  sabstaaee,  chkraeetie  aeid, 
has  properties  highly  aaalogoos  to  those  of  aeetie  aeid.  Here  it 
is  erideat  that  the  ehloriae  perforais  the  sasM  fuaetinn  as  tiw 
hydrogea  whidi  it  replaeea  did ;  aad  aot^  as  ia  hydroefakne  add, 
aa  oppodte  f oacticRU 

Agaia,  ia  aldehyde,  (C«  H.)  0+H  0,  the  3  eq.  cf  hydrogea  ia 
the  radical  C«  Ht  aiay  be  repbeed  by  3  eq.  of  ehkriae,  aad  ire 
thea  have  chloral,  (C«  Cls  )  0+H  O,  a  body  of  the  aaaie  type  as 
aldehyde. 

Sudi  esses  of  snbstitatioa  of  ehloriae  (iodiae,  bromiae,  Ac) 
finr  hydrogea,  aad  erea  of  oxygen  for  hydrogea,  witiioat  diange 
of  type,  are  very  frequent ;  aad  it  is  this  kiad  of  snbstitatioa,  so 
adverM  to  the  electro-cfaemicsl  theory,  which  is  iadnded  ia  the 
theory  ci  su)>stitutions  of  Lament.  Those  more  nsnsl  snbstitn- 
tions,  where  one  body  is  repkeed  by  another  of  similar  eleetrie 
obaracter,  may  be  viewed  as  so  many  examples  of  the  doctiines  of 
eqairalents,  the  replacing  body  bdng  equivalent  to  that  for  which 
it  11  snbttituted,  on  the  electro-chemical  theory. 

Adopting,  then,  the  yiews  of  Laurent,  we  are  oompdled  to 
admit  that  the  electro-chemical  theory  fSuk  when  applied  to  cases 
of  substitution  of  ohbrine  for  hydrogen,  &c.,  where  the  type 
remains  unaltered.  Thu  u  clearly  the  case  in  acetic  and 
chloracetic  acids ;  and  Hofinann  has  shown  that  in  certain  basic 
organic  compounds,  hydrogen  may  be  replaced  by  chlorine, 
bromine,  iodine,  and  even  nitrous  acid,  while  the  new  compound 
retains  the  basic  type  and  characters. 

The  recent  discoveries  of  Wurtz  and  Hofinonn  hare  taught  us, 
moreover,  that  the  hydrogen  of  ammonia  may  be  partiaJly  or 
entirely  replaced,  by  certain  compound  groups,  or  compound 
radicals,  such  as  methyle  and  cthyle  already  mentioned,  and 
others  which  belong  to  the  some  series,  but  stand  higher  in  the 
■cole,  while  the  resulting  compounds  retain  the  basic  character ; 
and  those  which  stand  nearest  to  ammonia  have  so  great  a 
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Tesemblanoe  to  it,  as  to  have  been  frequently  taken  for  ammonia, 
and  thus  oyerlooked,  when  occurring  accidentally.  These  very 
remarkable  and  important  discoveries  haye  already  thrown  much 
light  on  the  constitution  of  organic  bases,  and  will  be  more  fully 
explained  when  treating  of  that  class  of  compounds.  Here  we 
shall  content  ourselves  with  giving  a  short  tabular  view  of  some 
of  these  substitution-compounds,  as  they  are  called,  which,  being 
derived  from  ammonia,  retain  the  type  and  chemical  relations  of 
that  compound. 

Radical  replacing 
Ammonia  Hi  N  =  N,  H  H  H  1  eq.  of  Hydrogen. 

Keihylammd    Os  Hs  N  =r  N,  H  H  Me  Ke  =  Ct  Hs 

Bthylamine      C4  Ht  N  ==  N,  H  H  Ae  Ae  =  0«  Ha 

Propylamine     C«H«N  =  N,  HHPr  Pr    =C«Hf 

Bntylamine      G«  HiiN  s  N,  H  H  Ba  Ba  =  G«  H« 

Yaleramine      GioHtsN  =  N,  H  H  Ya  Ya  =  GioHu 

Gaprotylamine  Cit  His  M  =  H,  N  H  Cpo  Cpo  =  Cis  His 

The  above  bases  are  known  already.  The  two  first  are  gases 
pungent  and  soluble  in  water,  like  ammonia.  The  rest  are  oils, 
becoming  less  volatile  as  we  rise  in  the  number  of  eqs.  of 
carbon  and  hydrogen,  but  all  basic.  It  will  be  seen  that  they 
correspond,  in  the  radicals  or  groups  which  replace  1  eq.  of 
hydrogen,  with  the  series  of  radicals  of  which  methyls  and 
ethyle  are  the  two  first,  and  through  these,  with  that  other 
series  of  acid  radicals,  derived  from  them,  of  which  Formyle  and 
Acetyle  are  the  two  first,  and  which  may  be  traced  in  the  table  of 
volatile  acids  given  at  page  10. 

But  this  is  not  all.  For  not  only  may  one  of  the  three  eqs.  of 
hydrogen  in  ammonia  be  thus  replaced  by  the  above  six  radicals, 
and  no  doubt  by  others  of  the  same  series,  higher  in  the  series,  in 
which,  as  will  be  seen,  Ct  Ht  is  added  at  every  step ;  but  two  or 
even  all  three  eqs.  of  hydrogen  may  be  replaced,  either  by  the 
same  or  by  two  or  three  difierent  groups  or  radicals  of  this 
series.  Tlus  has  been  demonstrated  by  Hofmann,  who  has 
produced  a  large  number  of  new  bases  in  this  way.  Thus 
we  have 

Btbylomethylamine  Ce  H9  N  ^  N,  H  Me  Ae 

Btbylopropylamine  Cio  His  N  =  N,  H  Ae  Pr 

Methylopropylamine  Cs  Hn  N  =:  N,  H  Me  Pr 

Bthylobntylamine  Cis  HisN  =  N,  H  Ae  Ba 

Bimetbylamine  C«  H7  N  =  N,  H  Me  Me 

Bietbylsmine  Cs  Hn  N  =  N,  H  Ae  Ae 

Triethylamine  Cis  His  N  =  N,  Ae  Ae  Ae 
Bthylomethylopropylamine    Cat  Hu  N  =  N,  Me  Ae  Pr 

And  other  groups,  belonging  to  different  series,  may  be  employed,  in 
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the  same  way,  to  replace  the  hydrogen  of  ammonia.  Thus,  aniline^ 
Cis  Ht  N,  is  ammonia,  in  which  1  eq.  of  hydrogen  is  replaced  hy 
phenyle  =  C^,  H„  instead  of  methyle  or  ethyle.  And  phenyle 
is  one  of  a  series  of  which  several  others  are  known.  Ho£mann 
has  produced  hases,  in  which  the  hydrogen  is  replaced,  partly  hy 
phenyle,  partly  hy  ethyle,  &c.,  as  will  be  explained  in  the  section 
on  Artificial  Organic  Bases.  He  has  also  shown  that  the  replacing 
group  or  radical  may  itself  be  changed  by  substitution,  and  yet 
continue  to  replace  hydrogen,  without  destroying  the  type  of  the 
compound.  Thus,  in  aniline,  a  base  in  which  one  of  the  three 
equiyalents  of  hydrogen  in  ammonia  is  replaced  by  phenyle,  one, 
two,  or  eyen  throe,  of  the  equivalents  of  hydrogen  in  the  phenyle 
itself  may  be  replaoed  by  chlorine,  bromine,  or  iodine,  and  one 
has  been  replaoed  by  nitrous  acid. 

When  we  can  thus  trace  groups,  such  as  those  of  methyle, 
ethyle,  phenyle,  and  others,  replaoing  hydrogen,  we  have  not 
only  examples  of  substitution  without  destroying  the  type  of 
the  compound,  but  we  have  also  an  additional  argument  for  the 
existence  of  organic  compound  radicals;  these  groups  being,  in 
fact,  such  radicals. 

We  have  now  seen  that  substitution  without  change  of  type 
occurs  both  in  acids,  in  bases,  and,  as  is  proved  by  the  oases 
of  aldehyde  and  chloral,  in  neutral  compounds  also. 

Here,  then,  is  a  fact  of  very  general  occurrence,  which  not 
only  proves  that  the  electro-chemical  theory  of  combination  is 
inappUoable,  at  all  events  in  many  cases,  but  also  tends  to 
establish  a  very  different  view:  namely,  that  the  electric 
character  of  an  element  is  no  permanent  or  essential  property; 
and  that  the  type  or  character,  or  general  properties  of  a  com- 
pound, depend,  not  only  on  the  nature,  but  very  much  on  the 
arrangement  of  its  elementary  atoms  :  on  the  way  in  which  they 
are  grouped  to  form  the  compouud  molecule. 

In  the  section  on  Isomorphism  (Inorganic  Chemistry),  the 
principle  was  laid  down  that  the  crystalline  form  of  certain 
types  of  salts,  such  as  the  alum-type,  as  well  as  many  other 
properties  of  tiie  compounds  having  those  types,  were  the  result 
of  the  similar  groupifig  of  analogous  elements*  We  now  see  that, 
according  to  the  law  of  substitution,  as  deduced  from  numerous 
careful  observations,  similarity  of  properties,  or  identity  of  type, 
is  the  result  of  similarity  of  grouping,  even  of  elements  not 
analogous,  nay,  of  elements  electrically  opposed  to  each  other. 
It  is  evident,  therefore,  that*  the  arrangement  of  the  elementary 
molecules  to  form  the  compound  molecule  is  the  circumstance  on 
which  depend  almost  exclusively  the  properties  of  the  oompound, 
or,  in  other  words,  the  oharaoter  of  the  type. 
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Substitatioii,  as  has  been  already  stated,  may  be  eitber  com- 
plete or  partial.  In  ohloraoetic  aoid,  and  in  obloral,  the  substita- 
tion  of  chlorine  for  the  hydrogen  of  the  radical  acetyle  C*  Hs  is 
complete.  But  when  ether,  (C«  Ho  0)  is  acted  on  by  chlorine, 
the  substitution  takes  place  by  snccessiye  steps,  one  equivalent  of 
hydrogen  being  replaced  at  a  time,  after  the  oxygen  has  also  been 
replaced  by  chlorine.    Thus  we  have,  first — 

Ether  or  oxide  of  ethyle    =  (C4  Hs)  +  0 
then,  chloride  of  ethyle  =  (0*  Hs)  4  CI 

then,  BoooeBsiyely,  ^  ]  Ci  "^  ^ 

and  lastly,  (G^CIs)    +  CI 

We  thus  obtain  the  series  of  compounds  here  indicated,  in  which 
the  hydrogen  is  graduaUy  replaced  by  chlorine,  until  at  last  we 
obtain  the  compound  (C«  Cls)+01=:C4  Clo=2  Cs  Cls,  which  is 
the  perchloride  of  carbon.  Most  of  these  compounds  have  actually 
been  obtained ;  and  it  is  obvious  that  they  may  all  be  referred  to 
one  type.  Such  a  series  is  called  a  series  of  mechanical  examples 
of  the  type  in  question,  or  rather  of  subtypes  retaining  the  original 
character  although  modified. 

In  some  cases,  hydrogen  has  been  replaced  partly  by  chlorine 
and  partly  by  bromine,  as  we  have  seen  it  may  be  partly  by 
methyle  and  partly  by  ethyle,  &c.  Laurent  has  described  two 
compounds  deriyed  firom  naphthaline  by  substitution,  the  empiri- 
cal formula  for  both  of  which  is  the  following : — Cso  H4  Ola  Br. 
Yet  the  properties  of  these  two  compounds  are  quite  distinct,  and 
it  is  certain  that  this  difference  of  properties  must  depend  on  a 
difference  in  the  arrangement  of  the  elements.  Now,  in  the  for- 
mation of  these  two  compounds  we  have  a  yery  beautiful  proof  of 
the  existence  of  a  difference  in  the  arrangement :  for  one  is  pro- 
duced when  chlorine  acts  on  the  compound  called  by  Laurent 
bronapht6se,  Cto  Ha  Bra ;  while  the  other  is  formed  when  bro- 
mine is  made  to  act  on  chlonaphtise,  Cao  Hs  Cls .  It  is  obvious 
that  in  the  first  case  2  eq.  of  hydrogen  and  1  eq.  of  bromine  are 
r^laced  by  chlorine ;  while  in  the  second,  1  eq.  of  hydrogen  is 
replaced  by  bromine.  While,  therefore,  all  four  compounds  may 
be  deduced  from  the  type  Cao  Hs ,  and  while  both  the  bromine 
and  chlorine  play  the  part  of  hydrogen,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt 
that  each  of  the  6  eq.  of  hydrogen  has  its  special  place  in  the 
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oompound  moleonle  of  the  type,  and  tliat,  in  the  two  empirioally 
identical  formuls  above  giyen,  the  1  eq.  of  bromine  does  not 
replace  the  same  eq.  of  hydrogen,  and  consequently  the  bromine 
occupies  in  the  two  oompounds  different  positions.  The  same 
remark  applies  to  the  3  eq.  of  chlorine. 

We  may  illustrate  our  meaning  as  follows : — ^Let  Cio  Hs  be 
the  type,  and  let  each  of  the  eqs.  of  hydrogen  have  a  number 
attached  indicating  its  place  in  the  typical  molecule.  We  shall 
thenhaye 

^IHsHoHt  Ha  / 

Now,  if  we  represent  the  two  compounds  above  mentioned  in  the 
following  manner,  we  can  then  oonceiye  the  influence  of  arrange- 
ment on  the  properties  of  two  compounds  haying  the  same  empi- 
rical formula.    The  first  may  be 

„    r  Hi  Hs  Hs  H4  1 
^ICUCIflClTBr.  / 

and  the  second  may  be 

p   /Hi  Ht  HsBr*  \ 

^lCUCliCl7  Ha/ 

It  is  only  on  this  principle  that  we  can  explain  the  facts  observed 
by  Laurent ;  and  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  above  type,  C«o  Hs , 
will  admit  of  innumerable  modifications ;  for  even  the  subtype. 
Cm  H«  Cls  Br,  is  capable  of  yielding  many  more  than  the  t^o 
above  given  ;  and  the  change  of  1  eq.  produces  a  new  subtype, 
equally  fertile  in  new  forms. 

In  fact,  Laurent  has  actually  obtained,  as  will  be  shown  further 
on,  a  very  large  number  of  what  we  have  called  subtypes  from 
the  types  C«o  Hs ,  which  is  naphthaline,  and  has  established  the 
same  law  in  reference  to  many  other  types. 

The  same  law,  no  doubt,  applies  to  the  bases  derived  from 
ammonia  by  substitution,  many  of  which,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
tables  above  given,  are  isomeric,  or  have  the  same  empirical 
formula,  from  a  difierence  in  the  replacing  groups,  as  diethylamine 
and  methylopropylamine,  botliv=C8  Hii  N.  But  we  may  also 
have  cases  where  the  replacing  group  is  the  same,  but  occupies 
a  different  place  in  the  compound  molecule.  Perhaps  aniline  and 
picoline,  both  Cn  Ht  N,  are  examples  of  this,  Hofmann,  how- 
ever, has  lately  found  that  no  difference  of  properties  could  be 
observed  in  two  bases,  formed  in  different  ways,  and  in  which  this 
principle  might  have  acted.     They  were  identical. 

The  preceding  observations  will,  I  trust,  be  found  sufficient  to 
convey  a  clear  general  notion  of  the  prevalent  doctrines  of  chemical 
types  and  of  substitution,  as  applied  to  Organic  Chemistry.     It 
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is  eyident  tiiat  the  faets  of  sabstitation  are  of  g^reat  interest,  and 
not  only  enable  ns  to  classify  and  to  remember  numerous  com* 
plex  facts,  but  promise  to  throw  much  light  on  the  molecular 
constitution  of  compound  bodies.  But  while  admitting  the  im- 
portance of  the  doctrine  of  substitution,  it  is  necessary  to  point 
out  that  the  French  chemists  appear  to  hare  gone  too  &r  in 
assuming  that  this  doctrine  is  incompatible  with  that  of  compound 
radicals.  It  is  certain  that  some  compound  radicals  exist,  and  it 
is  no  less  certain  that  by  assuming  their  existence  in  other  cases, 
we  yery  much  facilitate  the  study  of  many  important  series  of 
compounds.  Let  us,  therefore,  avail  ourselyes  of  that  which 
appears  well  founded  in  both  doctrines,  since  there  appears  to  be 
no  reason  why  the  one  should  be  opposed  to  the  other. 

HOXOLOeOUS  SEBTES  OF  OIU^AJSIC  COXPOUirDS. 

We  haye  already  had  occasion  to  speak  of  certain  remarkable 
aeries  of  compounds,  such  as  that  of  the  yolatQe  oily  acids,  giyen 
at  p.  10.  The  recent  progress  of  Organic  Chemistry  has  shown, 
that  such  series  frequently  occur ;  nay,  Gerhardt  has  founded  on 
them  his  arrangement  of  organic  compounds.  But  although  it 
is  more  than  probable  that  all  may  one  day  admit  of  being  thus 
classified,  at  present  little  or  nothing  would  be  gained  by  adopt- 
ing that  arrangement,  which  cannot  yet  be  carried  out.  Yet  the 
properties  of  such  groups  or  series  as  are  obyiously  homologous 
are  so  strikingly  analogous,  that  it  is  necessary  for  the  student 
of  Organic  Chemistry  to  be  acquainted  with  those  which  are  best 
known. 

A  series  of  compounds  is  called  homologous,  when  each  member 
of  the  series  differs  from  the  others,  either  by  a  certain  number 
of  equivalents  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  or  by  a  multiple  of  it, 
and  when  the  properties  of  these  different  compounds,  although 
entirely  analogous,  differ  in  degree,  and  that  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  carbon  and  hydrogen. 

To  take  an  example,  pyroxilio  spirit,  alcohol,  and  oil  of  potato 
spirit  are  three  bodies  belonging  to  a  homologous  series.  They 
are  homologous  to  each  other.    Let  us  examine  their  formulce. 

Methylic  Alcohol  is  Cs  H«  Os 

Alcohol  is  O4  Ho  Ot  =r  Cs  H4  Os  +  Ca  Hs 

Propylic  Alcohol  is  Ce  Hs  0*  =  CsH*Ot  +  2(CaH«) 

Butylic  Alcohol  is  Cs  HioO«  =  CaH4  0.  +  8(GiHa) 

Amylic  Alcohol  is  Cio  His  Oa  =  Oa  H4  Os  +  4(0a  Ha  ) 

In  this  table  it  is  seen  that  methylic  alcohol  and  alcohol  differ 
by  Ct  Ha ;  and  that,  at  each  step  higher  in  the  scale,  Cs  Ha  is 

c   2 
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ftddcd,  fo  that  methjlic  and  amjlio  alcohols  differ  by  Gs  H«=: 
4  times  Cs  Hs .  The  third  and  fourth  oomponndB,  propylio  and 
butylic  alcohol*,  have  only  very  recently  been  diBCOvered,  but  their 
exi«tence  had  long  been  predicted. 

Now,  every  known  member  of  this  series  has  analogous  pro- 
perties :  they  are  neutral,  volatile  bodies,  liquid  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  scale,  above  given,  but  solid  and  fusible  in  the  higher  parts 
where  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  are  in  larger  proportion.  They 
are,  in  short,  alcohols.  They  all  yield  ethers,  bearing  the  same 
relation  to  the  respective  alcohols  as  ether  does  to  alcohol.  They 
all,  when  oxidised,  yield  volatile  acids,  beaiiug  to  the  respective 
alcohols  the  same  relation  as  formic  acid  to  pyroxilic  spirit,  aoetio 
acid  to  alcohol,  and  valerianic  acid  to  oil  of  potato.  In  these  alcohols, 
the  boiling-point  rises  a  certain  number  of  degrees,  about  34*"  F., 
for  each  Ca  Ht  added.  The  melting-point  of  these  alcohols  rises 
at  each  st^p  in  the  series,  but  the  precise  amount  of  this  rise  has 
not  yet  been  ascertained.  The  fact  is  well  seen  in  these  members 
of  the  scries  which,  from  being  high  in  it,  are  solid  at  ordinary  or 
at  low  temperatures.  Common  alcohol  is  not  yet  known  in  the 
solid  state,  but  has  been  reduced  to  a  thick  oily  state  by  a  very 
intense  cold.  The  density  of  the  vapours  of  these  alcohols  also 
varies  according  to  a  iixcd  law,  rising  as  the  amount  of  Cs  Hs , 
which  is  added  at  each  step,  increases.  The  density  of  the  vapours 
varies  also  according  to  a  fixed  law. 

It  will  be  observed,  that  the  ethers  and  the  volatile  acids, 
derived  fi'om  these  alcohols,  form  also  homologous  series,  differ- 
ing from  each  other  by  Cs  Hs ,  or  by  multiples  of  Cs  Hs .  And 
every  derivative  of  pyroxilic  spirit,  which  is  the  beginning  or 
starting-point  of  the  series,  is  the  starting-point  of  a  parallel 
series,  in  which  the  composition  varies  as  in  the  first ;  while  the 
properties,  analogous  in  each  series,  yet  vary  in  each  in  degree, 
according  to  a  fixed  law,  as  the  amount  of  Cs  Hs  increases  or 
diminishes. 

When  a  homologous  series  is  once  ascertained  in  a  few  of  its 
members,  the  ultimate  discovery  of  the  rest  may  be  safely  pre- 
dicted. In  the  series  of  alcohols,  few  ore  yet  known ;  besides  the 
five  above  mentioned,  not  more  than  five  or  six  others,  much 
higher  in  the  scale,  some  of  which  are  of  very  recent  discovery. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  ethers.  A  few  years  ago,  only  two  of  the 
acids  of  the  series  derived  from  alcohols  by  oxidation  were 
recognised,  namely,  formic  and  acetic  acids.  But  that  series  of 
acids  is  now  complete  up  to  40  eqs.  of  carbon,  inclusive;  and 
three  are  known  beyond  that  point,  the  highest  in  the  scale  yet 
discovered  containing  60  eqs.  of  carbon. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  few  homologous  series   above 
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alluded  to,  hare  been  disooyered  simplj  bj  the  analysis  of  the 
substanoes,  and  are  therefore  expressions  of  fact.  It  is  certain 
that  the  aloohols,  the  ethers,  and  the  aoids  of  these  different 
series  differ,  in  each  series,  by  C«  Ha ,  or  multiples  of  it ;  and 
that  in  each  series  the  properties  of  all  the  members  are  ana- 
logous, yet  differ  in  degree.  We  cannot  doubt,  therefore,  that 
the  difference  in  properties,  so  regular  and  graduated  in  each 
homologous  series,  depends  on  the  equally  regular  and  graduated 
addition  of  Cs  Ha  to  the  preceding  molecule. 

Now,  if  we  arrange,  in  a  horizontal  line,  the  lowest  members 
of  the  different  series— of  the  alcohol  series,  for  example,  the 
ether  series,  or  the  acid  series — we  hare  only  to  add,  under  each, 
in  a  descending  yertical  column,  Ca  Ha  at  each  step,  to  obtain 
the  composition  of  the  whole  possible  members  of  each  series  up 
to  40,  50,  60,  or  100  eqs,  of  carbon.  And  the  principle  of  such  a 
table  is  so  simple,  that  any  one  who  has  the  first  horizontal  line 
can  fill  it  up  at  once. 

If  we  take  the  case  of  alcohols,  we  have  seen  that  ethers  and 
volatile  acids  are  derived  from  them.  But  there  are  many  more 
deriyations,  each  of  which  finds  its  place  in  the  horizontal  line, 
and  is  the  beginning  of  a  vertical  or  homologous  series.  Of 
course,  the  compounds  in  any  horizontal  column,  being  derived 
from  one,  such  as  alcohol,  are  not  analogous  to  each  other,  but 
totally  different  in  properties.  But  the  whole  members  of  any 
vertical  series,  in  our  supposed  table,  are  so  analogous  as  to 
be  included  under  the  same  name,  and  under  one  general 
formula. 

Now  alcohol  is  not  the  true,  theoretical  foundation  of  the 
horizontal  series  derived  from  it,  nor  is  ether,  but  rather  the 
supposed  radical  of  both,  in  this  instance  ethyle,  and  in  the  case 
of  pyroxilic  spirit,  which  is  lowest  in  the  scale,  methyle. 

The  first  or  fundamental  horizontal  column  will  contain, 
therefore,  methyle  and  its  derivatives ;  the  next,  ethyle  and  its 
derivatives ;  standing  immediately  under  the  former,  with  which 
they  are,  in  each  vertical  column,  homologous.  It  is  evident  that 
the  number  of  vertical  or  homologous  series  depends  on  that  of 
the  derivatives  in  the  first  horizontal  one. 

Now  the  derivatives  of  methyle  are  very  numerous,  and  each 
is  the  starting-point  of  a  series  of  homologous  compounds.  In 
the  table,  here  appended,  we  have  selected  a  few  of  the  most 
important,  extending  to  seventeen  members  or  derivatives  in  the 
horizontal  line,  and  consequently  seventeen  homologous  series  in 
the  vertical  columns. 

At  the  head  of  each  vertical  column  we  have  placed  the  general 
formula  under  which  its  members  are  included.    These  general 
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formulsB  would  alone  suffice  to  enable  any  one  to  oonstmot  die 
whole  table* 

In  these  general  formolsB,  b  is  nsed  to  signify  any  given 
number  of  equivalents,  and  in  this  table,  as  well  as  generally,  it 
stands  for  an  even  number,  such  as  2,  4,  6,  8,  10,  &c.  If  the 
number  of  equivalents  of  hydrogen  exceed  that  of  those  of 
carbon  by  1,  then  we  write  Cn  Hn  +  i,  if  it  fall  short  by  1,  wo 
write  Cn  Hn —  i ,  and  so  on.  H  we  wish  to  deduce,  from  the 
general  formula,  that  of  any  particular  compound,  we  require 
only  to  know  how  many  equivalents  of  carbon  that  oompound 
contains.  Thus  the  general  formula  for  the  alcohols  of  this  series 
is  Cn  Hn  +  1  0,  HO  or  Cn  Hn  +  «  Os .  What  is  the  special  formula 
of  amylic  alcohol  P  This  alcohol  yields,  when  oxidised,  yaleri- 
anio  acid,  in  which  there  are  10  eqs.  of  carbon.  Now  the 
number  of  eqs.  of  carbon  is  always  the  same  in  an  alcohol  and  in 
the  acid  which  it  yields ;  we  have  therefore  10  eqs,  of  carbon. 
But  if,  in  this  case,  n»10,  n  +  i  must  be=  11,  and  the  formula 
for  amylic  alcohol  becomes  Cio  Hn  0,  HO,  or  Cio  Hi«  O2 . 

In  like  manner,  if  we  could  obtain  margaric  alcohol,  we  know, 
since  margaric  acid  contains  34  eqs.  of  carbon,  that  the  formula  of 
margaric  alcohol  must  be  Cm  Has  0,  HO,  or  Cm  Haa  Oa . 

Column  1.  General  formula^  Cn  Hn  +  1 .  This  formula  repre- 
sents the  radicals  of  tiie  methyle  and  ethyle  series.  Of  these, 
^YQ  or  six  have  been  obtained,  by  Frankland  and  by  Eolbe,  in 
the  separate  form,  and  the  names  of  these  are  given  in  the  table. 

Column  2.  General  formula^  Cn  Hn  +  1 ,  H,  or  C»  H-  +  ■ . 
This  series  is  homologous  with  marsh  gas,  the  hyduret  of  methyle, 
C«  Hs,  HorCa  H*. 

Those  lowest  in  the  series  are  permanent  gases,  those  above 
them  highly  volatile  liquids  ;  those  still  higher  oily  liquids,  and 
higher  still  they  are  fatty  and  waxy  fusible  solids.  This  is  true 
also  of  the  radicals  in  the  preceding  paragraph.  It  is  probable 
that  one  of  the  bodies  described  as  paraffine,  as  well  as  some 
paraffine  oils,  belong  to  this  series  of  hydurets. 

Column  3.  General  formula,  Cn  Hn  + 1 ,  0.  This  represents 
the  oxides  of  the  preceding  radiicals,  or  ethers,  of  which  ether  is 
the  type.  A  few  only  of  these  are  known  in  a  separate  form,  and 
a  few  more  in  combination.  With  acids,  especially  organic  acids, 
they  yield  compound  ethers,  such  as  oxalic  or  benzoic  ether. 
Those  containing  much  carbon  are  solid. 

Column  4.  Cn  Hn  -j-  1 ,  0  -j-  HO,  the  hydrated  oxides  of  the 
radicals,  or  alcohols,  of  which  alcohol  is  the  type.  Like  the 
ethers,  they  are  volatile  liquids  in  the  first  part  of  the  scale,  t^e 
boiling-point  of  which  rises  with  the  amount  of  carbon,  and 
fusible  and  volatile  solids  when  the  carbon  exceeds  a  certain 
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amonnt;  the  melting  and  boiling-points  of  which,  and  the  density 
of  their  yapours,  vary  acoording  to  the  same  law,  rising  a  oertain 
number  of  degrees  for  each  addition  of  Cs  H  i.  The  rise  in  the 
boiling-point  is  about  19"  C,  or  34*  F.,  for  each  addition  of  C«  H». 

Column  5.  CnHn — i,  the  derived  radicals,  formed  from  those 
of  the  ethyle  series  by  oxidation  or  dehydrogenation,  of  which 
acetyle  is  the  type.  They  are,  as  yet,  only  known  in  combination. 
We  therefore  pass  on  to 

Columns.  General  formula,  CnEn — i,  Hor  (CnH»)«.  This 
series  of  hydurets  is  homologous  with  methylene,  Ci  H,  H  or 
Ci  Hs ,  and  ethylene  or  defiant  gas,  C4  Hs ,  H,  or  €«  H4 .  The 
former  is  the  hyduret  of  formyle,  the  latter  the  hyduret  of 
acetyle. 

These  compounds  much  resemble  those  of  column  2,  but  differ 
from  them  in  being  more  readily  acted  on  by  chlorine,  even  in  the 
dark.  They  are,  like  the  others,  gases  when  low  in  the  scale ; 
then,  as  we  rise  in  the  series,  highly  volatile  liquids,  less  volatile 
and  oily  liquids,  fatty  and  finally  waxy  solids.  Various  forms  of 
paraffine  and  of  paraffine  oil  belong  to  this  series. 

Column  7.  CoHn — 1,  0  -f  HO,  the  aldehydes,  or  hydrated 
oxides  of  the  immediately  preceding  radicals,  of  which  aldehyde 
is  the  type.  Several  are  known,  and  they  are  characterised  by 
reducing  the  salts  of  silver,  so  as  to  yield  a  mirror-like  deposit 
of  metal ;  while  they  pass,  by  oxidation,  into  volatile  acids,  which 
are  the  hydrated  teroxides  of  the  same  radicals,  as  aldehyde  does 
into  acetic  acid.  It  has  recently  been  shown,  by  Bertagnini  and 
others,  that  the  aldehydes  form  crystallisable  compounds  with 
bisulphite  of  potash,  soda,  or  ammonia.  By  this  means  we  can 
detect  the  presence  of  aldehydes  in  mixtures,  and  even  purify  them 
from  other  volatile  liquids. 

Column  8.  0  Hn— 1  0»,  HO,  or  (Cn  Hn)*  0*.  These  are  the 
volatile  acids  already  alluded  to,  and  yield  the  most  complete 
series  of  homologous  compounds  yet  known.  They  are  almost  all 
found  in  nature,  and  all  but  the  two  first  are  oily  or  fatty  acids, 
the  boiling-point  of  which  rises  about  19**  C,  or  34°  F.,  for  every 
step  in  the  scale.  The  most  abundant  and  important  fatty  acids, 
such  as  stearic  and  margaric  acids,  cocinic  and  palmitic  acids, 
and  the  acids  of  wax,  belong  to  this  series. 

Column  9.  On  Hn — 1  Os ,  NH*  0,  the  compounds  of  the  pre- 
ceding acids  with  ammonia.  These  are  here  introduced,  because, 
when  deprived  of  4  eqs.  of  water,  they  yield  the  next  series. 

Columns  10  and  11.  C»  Hn— i  N,  or  C  Hn  + 1,  Ca  N.  The  first 
of  these  formulee,  which  are  isomeric,  namely,  column  10,  repre- 
sents what  are  called  nitryleB,  that  is,  compounds  of  nitrogen 
with  the  radical  of  the  acid  of  the  ammonia  salt,  from  which  the 
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nitryle  ib  derived.  Thus  acetate  of  ammonia,  deprived  of  4  eqs. 
of  water,  that  is,  of  all  its  oxygen,  and  4  eqs.  of  hydrogen,  yields 
acetonitryle, 

CaHs  Oj,  NH40=:4  HO  +  CiHsN. 

The  second  general  formula,  oolumn  11,  represents  the  cyanide, 
not  of  the  radical  of  the  acid  from  which  it  has  heen  formed,  but 
of  the  original  radical  of  the  ethyle  series,  one  step  lower  in  the 
scale  than  the  acidc  Such  a  cyanide  must  be  isomeric  with  the 
nitryle  of  the  acid  radical.  For  acetonitryle,  C«  Hs  N,  is  the 
same,  empirically,  as  the  cyanide  of  methyle,  Ct  Hs  4-  Oi  N. 

In  point  of  fact,  some  of  the  nitryles  really  are  such  cyanides, 
and  it  is  possible  that  all  may  prove  to  be  so.  But  it  u  also 
possible  that  both  compounds  may  exist,  and  therefore  we  have 
given  both  formulsB. 

Column  12.  C.  Hn  --i  Os  +  0>  Ha  -fi  0,  or  Cm  Ha  0«,  the 
compound  ethers  formed  by  the  combination  of  one  of  the 
volatile  acids  with  the  ether  from  which  it  is  derived ;  of  these, 
acetate  of  oxide  of  ethyle,  or  acetic  ether,  is  the  type.  If  we 
represent  them  by  the  general  formula,  Cn  Ha  O4 ,  the  amount 
of  0  and  H  is  always  exactly  double  of  that  in  the  hydrated  add 
itself.  Acetic  acid  is  C«  H4  O4 ,  and  acetic  ether  is  Gs  Hs  O4 . 
Many  of  this  series  are  known  and  occur  in  nature.  It  must  be 
observed,  that  each  ether  can  combine  not  only  with  the  add 
related  to  it,  which  has  the  same  number  of  eqs.  of  carbon,  as, 
oxide  of  ethyle  ^ith  acetic  acid ;  oxide  of  amyle  with  valerianic 
acid,  &c. ;  but  also  each  ether  can  combine  with  all  the  acids, 
and  each  add  with  all  the  ethers  of  the  two  series.  It  is  only, 
however,  when  the  acid  and  ether  which  combine  have  the  same 
number  of  eqs.  of  carbon  that  the  relations  above  pointed  out 
holds  good.  Thus,  acetic  acid  combines  with  amylio  ether,  and 
gives  the  compound  Gio  Hii  0,  C4  Hs  Os  =  C14  Hi«  O4 ,  which  still 
comes  under  the  general  formula,  but  in  which  the  carbon  and 
hydrogen  are  not  double  of  those  in  the  acid  or  ether  as  in  the 
case  of  acetic  ether  above  given.  The  compound  of  acetic  add 
with  amylic  ether  just  named  occurs  in  nature  and  can  be  made 
artificially.  It  gives  the  peculiar  and  agreeable  iiavour  to  the 
pear,  while  acetic  ether  contributes  in  part  to  that  of  the  pine- 
apple, along  with  another  compound  of  the  same  class,  butyric 
ether,  that  is,  butyric  acid  combined  with  oxide  of  ethyle,  C«  Hs 
O,  Cs  Ht  Os  =  Cn  His  0* . 

Column  13.  Cn  Hn  + 1  01,  the  chlorides  of  the  radicals  of  the 
ethylic  series.  Chloride  of  ethyle  is  the  type.  Of  course  similar 
series  exist  for  the  bromides  and  iodides.  Several  of  them  are 
known,  and  have  been  used  with  advantage  in  recent  researches. 
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Column  14.  On  Ha  + 1,  S.  The  eulphurets  of  the  same  radicals. 
These  are  volatile  fetid  liquids,  so  far  as  known. 

Column  15.  Ca  Ha  +  i,  S,  HS.  The  preceding,  comhined  with 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  or,  as  they  may  he  called,  mercaptans. 
The  type  is  mercaptan,  of  the  ethylio  series,  0*  Hs  8,  HS.  These 
also  are  horribly  fetid.    Only  a  few  are  known  as  yet. 

Column8  16  and  17.  CaHn  +  iy  NHi,  the  amides  of  the 
radicals  of  the  ethylic  series,  which  are  isomeric,  if  not  identical, 
with  a  very  remarkable  series  of  bases,  already  alluded  to  as  de- 
riyed  from  ammonia  by  the  replacement  of  1  eq.  of  its  hydrogen 
by  1  eq.  of  one  of  these  radicals.  The  last  column,  17,  contains 
the  empirical  formula  of  these  bases,  Ca  Ha  -f  s^  N.  Methylamine, 
CsHsN,  or  ethylamine,  or  C4H7N,  is  the  type.  Already  six  or 
seven  of  these  bases  are  known. 

More  columns  might  be  added,  almost  ad  infinitum^  as  for 
example,  the  bisulphates  of  the  oxides  of  the  ethylic  radicals, 
which  act  as  acids,  and  of  which  sulphoyinic  acid  is  the  type. 
But  the  above  will  suffice  to  explain  the  doctrine  of  homologous 
oompounds.  It  will  be  seen  that  when  we  know  the  formula  of 
a  compound,  belonging  to  this  series,  we  can  predict  its  general 
characters,  physical  and  chemical.  The  former  depend  on  its 
place  in  tiie  vertical  column  to  which  it  belongs,  the  latter  on 
the  general  formula  appropriate  to  that  column.  For  example, 
if  I  analyse  a  substance,  and  find  its  formula  to  be  Cio  His  Oi ,  or 
Cio  Hu  0,  HO,  I  observe  that  it  belongs  to  the  general  formula 
ObHh  +  1  0,  HO,  that  of  the  alcohols.  If  it  be  Cso  Hao  Os,  or 
C90  Hi»  0,  HO,  it  belongs  to  the  aldehydes,  CaHnOa;  if  CsHu 
N,  it  belongs  to  the  bases,  in  column  15,  and  in  each  case  I  know 
what  its  chemical  characters  will  be.  But  the  first,  although  an 
alcohol,  will  be  less  volatile  than  common  alcohol ;  the  second 
far  less  volatile  than  aldehyde,  perhaps  a  solid  at  the  ordinary 
temperature;  and  the  third,  although  a  base,  analogous  to 
ammonia,  will  be  a  liquid  at  ordinary  temperature,  less  volatile 
than  methylamine  and  ethylamine,  which  indeed  are  gases  at 
ordinary  temperatures,  but  easily  condensed. 

If  the  body  analysed  be  of  the  formula  On  Hn  0*  it  must  be 
either  acid  or  neutral.  If  acid,  it  will  be  volatile  and  oily,  or 
fatty,  provided  it  contain  six  or  more  eqs.  of  carbon.  If  neutral, 
it  vnll  be  a  compound  ether,  see  column  12,  containing  a  volatile 
acid,  united  to  an  oxide  of  one  of  the  radicals  in  column  1. 

It  is  more  than  probable,  that  every  organic  compound  belongs 
to  a  homologous  (or  vertical)  series,  if  we  could  only  ascertain  the 
other  members  of  it.  And  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  series 
will  be  discovered,  in  which  the  common  difference  or  addition 
at  each  step  is  not  Cs  Hi ,   but  some  other  group.    Yet  Ca  Ha 
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appears  to  be  the  oommonest,  for  there  is  another  series,  or 
rather  set  of  homologous  series,  quite  distinot  from  that  here 
explained,  in  which  the  starting-points  are  very  different,  but 
the  common  difference  is  still  Ci  Ha .  In  this  there  is  an  aoid 
series,  of  which  the  starting-point  is  benzoic  acid,  Ci«  H«  0« , 
and  a  basic  series,  of  which  the  starting-point  is  aniline,  Cis  Hr: 
N ;  besides  yarious  other  series,  all  of  which  may  be  included 
under  the  name  of  the  benzoic  series  (just  as  the  table  above 
given  may  be  called  the  ethylio  aeries),  in  which  Cs  Hi  is  also 
added  at  each  step. 

It  will  not  escape  the  reader,  that  the  foundation  of  the  ethylio 
series  is  laid  in  inorganic  chemistry.  Thus  methyle,  Ci  Hs ,  the 
first  radical,  if  Ga  Ha  be  taken  from  it,  yields  H,  that  is,  hydro- 
gen ;  its  ether  and  its  alcohol,  minus  Ca  Ha ,  alike  yield  HO,  or 
water.  Its  acid,  formic  acid,  Ca  Ha  O4 ,  yields  O4 ,  oxygen.  For- 
monitryle,  Ca  HN,  is  hydrocyanic  acid,  or  cyanide  of  hydrogen ; 
ohloride  of  methyle,  Ca  Hs  CI,  minus  Ca  Ha ,  is  hydrochloric  aoid ; 
sulphuret  of  methyle,  minus  Ca  Ha,  is  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
and  lastly,  methylamine,  CaHo  N,  minus  CaHa,  is  ammonia,  the 
very  type  of  the  methylamine  series  of  bases.  Indeed,  it  is  not 
easy,  without  analysis,  to  distinguish  methylamine  from  ammonia. 

Hydrogen  then,  is  the  true  starting-point  of  the  ethylio  series 
of  radicals,  and  ammonia  of  the  ethylic  series  of  volatile  bases. 

Such  is  the  doctrine  as  exempMed  in  one  well-marked  in- 
stance of  homologous  compounds,  a  doctrine  which  has  already 
done  much,  and  is  destined  to  do  much  more,  in  simplifying  our 
knowledge,  and  enabling  us  to  classify  the  immediate  facts  of 
organic  chemistry. 

At  the  meeting  of  tbe  British  Association  in  Ipswich, 
M.  Dumas  drew  the  attention  of  the  Association  to  the 
extraordinary  analogy  between  homologous  groups  of  organic 
compounds  and  certain  small  groups  of  elementary  bodies, 
which  have  long  been  observed.  The  best  example  is  that  of 
chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine,  which  differ  from  each  other 
precisely  as  do  three  contiguous  homologous  compounds  in  the 
table;  that  is,  in  properties.  Thus  chlorine  is  an  easily  coii- 
densible  gas,  bromine  a  volatile  liquid,  iodine  a  volatile  solid. 
In  affinity,  bromine  is  intermediate  between  chlorine  and  iodine, 
as  it  is  in  atomic  weight.  This  is  obviously  true  also  of  the 
organic  group,  say,  for  example,  of  methyle,  ethyle,  and  propyle, 
or  of  formic,  acetic,  and  propylic  acids,  or  of  methylamine, 
ethylamine,  and  propylamine.  M.  Dumas  is  said  by  some 
journals  to  have  drawn  the  conclusion  that,  since  the  equivalent 
of  bromine  is  the  mean  between  those  of  chlorine  and  iodine, 
therefore  bromine  is  made  up  of  half  an  equivalent  of  chlorine 
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and  half  an  equivalent  of  iodine.    Bat  it  is  probable  that  lie  only 
indicated  the  possibility  of  this. 

Now,  although  M.  Dnmas  may  have  been  the  first  to  point 
out  strongly  in  publio  the  remarkable  analogy  between  the 
elementary  groups,  chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  potassium,  sodium, 
lithium,  &o.,  &c.,  and  homologous  organic  groups,  such  as 
methylamine,  ethylamine,  and  propylamine,  yet  it  must  not  be 
supposed  that  this  had  escaped  the  notice  of  chemists.  The 
author  of  the  present  work  has  for  several  years  pointed  it  out  in 
his  lectures;  my,  before  the  homologous  organic  groups  were 
known,  the  late  Dr.  Turner  and  other  teachers,  including  the 
author,  constantly  drew  the  attention  to  the  analogy  between 
chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine,  as  famishing  an  argument  for 
their  being  truly  oompound.  But  they  took  a  different  yiew 
from  that  of  M.  Dumas,  and  one  still  more  analogous  to  what  is 
known  of  homologous  bodies;  namely,  that  chlorine,  bromine, 
and  iodine  had  the  same  base  or  substratum,  with  a  different 
addition  in  each  case.  And  since  the  discovery  of  homologous 
bodies,  it  has  been  regarded  as  highly  probable  by  the  author, 
and  mentioned  as  such  in  his  lectures,  that  there  is  here  also  a 
common  difference,  corresponding  to  Ga  Hs  in  the  ethylio  series, 
the  addition  of  which,  in  increasing  quantity,  converts  chlorine 
into  bromine,  and  bromine  into  iodine.  It  is  evidently  unne- 
cessary to  suppose  any  difference  in  the  quality  of  what  is  added, 
because  we  see,  in  the  organic  compounds,  that  a  difference  in 
its  quantity  is  amply  sufficient  to  alter  the  density,  the  fusing  and 
boiling  points,  &o.,  &c. 

This  has  been  explained  fully,  because  M.  Dumas  has  been 
said  to  have  founded  on  these  facts  and  hypotheses,  an  opinion 
that  we  may  hope,  on  the  principle  laid  down  by  him,  to 
transmute  one  element  into  another.  Thus  we  may  hope  to 
fuse  one  atom  of  chlorine  and  one  atom  of  iodine  into  two  atoms 
of  bromine,  &o.  And  of  course,  if  we  could  discover  any  metal 
homologous  with  gold,  as  sodium  is  with  potassium  and  lithium, 
we  might  expect  to  convert  that  metal  into  gold. 

The  idea  on  which  recent  attempts  at  transmutation  have  been 
founded  is  diSerent.  It  is  derived  from  the  remarkable  changes 
produced  in  both  simple  and  compound  bodies  by  a  new  arrange- 
ment or  grouping  of  the  ultimate  atoms  into  molecules  of  various 
size.  Charcoal,  graphite,  and  diamond  are  all  carbon,  yet  how 
different  I  The  two  last  crystallise  in  forms  geometrically 
distinct.  So  does  stdphur,  which  also  exists  in  a  third  or 
amorphous  state.  Phosphorus  is  at  one  time  a  white,  translucent, 
fusible,  and  easily  combustible  body;  at  another,  a  red  sub- 
stance, not  easily  fusible,  and  hardly  combustible,  save  at  a  red 
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heat,  when  it  passes  into  the  first  state.  And  eomponnds, 
although  of  the  same  composition  in  100  parts,  may  vary  ad 
infinitum  in  character.  Hence  it  was  supposed  that,  by  a  new 
arrangement  of  the  same  atoms,  a  different,  even  although 
elementary  substance,  might  be  obtained;  and  Dr.  Brown 
stated  that  he  had  thus  converted  carbon  into  silicon.  Sup- 
posing this  to  be  confirmed,  it  is  easy  to  imagine  lead  or  iron 
oonverted  into  gold.  Even  charcoal  and  diamond,  although  chem- 
ically identical,  are  physically  for  more  different  than  are  lead  and 
gold,  and,  in  short,  transmutation  was  clearly  conceivable. 

But  although  this  be  the  case,  yet  we  must  not  forget  that, 
until  Dr.  Brown's  experiments  be  confirmed,  the  most  widely 
differing  forms  of  elementary  bodies — of  carbon,  for  example — all 
agree  in  some  essential  chemical  properties;  for  example,  in 
yielding  carbonic  acid  when  burned  in  oxygen  gas.  Whereas 
carbon  and  silicon,  even  in  the  alleged  results  of  Dr.  Brown, 
cannot  be  made  to  yield  the  same  products.  We  have  no  proof, 
as  yet,  that  the  same  atoms,  differently  grouped,  can  yield  a 
body  which  has  entirely  new  and  permanent  chemical  properties. 
This  is  conceivable,  and,  strictly  speaking,  possible;  but  we 
have,  as  yet,  no  proof  of  it.  And  the  same  is  true  of  M.  Dumas's 
suggestion ;  it  is  conceivable,  but  we  have  no  proof  that  it  can  be 
done  with  truly  elementary  bodies,  or  even  with  such  as  are 
elements  to  us. 

It  is,  we  conceive,  much  more  probable,  that  chlorine,  bromine, 
and  iodine  are  really  homologous  compounds^  and  not  elements ; 
and  if  we  can  discover  their  common  difference  (their  Cs  Ha  so 
to  speak),  we  may  hope  to  transmute  them  into  each  other.  And 
BO  of  all  other  similar  groups. 

But,  admitting  the  possibility  of  a  transmutation,  it  must  not 
be  forgotten,  that  it  is  almost  an  absurdity  to  suppose  it  easy  or 
practicable  under  ordinary  circumstances,  or  that  it  should  ever 
become  so.  It  must  require  some  very  great  and  unusual  force ; 
fi>r  if  it  were  otherwise,  if  one  element  could  easily  pass  into 
another,  external  nature  must  come  to  an  end.  Nay,  if  carbon 
could  readily  become  silicon,  how  could  our  bodies  or  the  vege- 
table world  exist  P  In  them  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  weight  is 
carbon ;  and  if  that  were  changed,  even  in  part,  to  silicon,  or  to 
any  other  element,  what  must  be  the  result  ? 

It  has  always  a^^eared  to  us,  that  those  bodies  which  are  best 
known,  and  which  resist  most  powerfiilly  aU  our  efforts  to  decom- 
pose or  transmute  them,  must  have,  in  order  that  nature  should 
exist,  a  degree  of  permanence  attached  to  them,  such,  that  they 
become  virtually  unalterable  elements,  otherwise  affinity  could  no 
longer  act  to  produce  the  results  we  see. 
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Even  if  our  elements,  therefore,  be  oomponnd,  or  otherwise 
transmutable,  it  is  eyident  that  we  are  not  intended  to  have  the 
power  of  deoomposing  or  transmuting  them.  Such  is  the  doetrine 
we  have  for  many  years  taught  in  our  leetnres. 

Having  now  explained  the  doetrine  of  homologous  compounds, 
and  its  bearing  on  the  peculiar  groups  of  elementary  bodies,  as 
well  as  on  the  idea  of  transmutation,  we  shall  reserve  farther 
details  till  we  come  to  desoribe  the  substances  themselves  which 
constitute  the  homologous  series,  such  as  the  alcohols,  ethers, 
aldehydes,  volatile  acids,  and  volatile  bases. 

THE  DECOMPOSmOKS  AlTD  METAKOEPHOSES  0?  OEGAKIC 

COMPOTnffDS. 

Organic  compounds,  whether  actual  organised  tissues,  unor- 
ganised products  of  animal  and  vegetable  life,  or  new  substances 
artificially  produced,  are  generally  characterised  by  a  g^eat 
proneness  to  undergo  decomposition  or  metamorphoses.  This 
instability  is  especially  marked  in  those  compounds  which  con- 
tain nitrogen,  not  only  because,  containing  four  elements  (in 
most  cases),  they  are  exposed  to  more  numerous  causes  of  change 
than  such  bodies  as  contain  only  three  (carbon,  hydrogen,  and 
oxygen),  but  also  because  nitrogen  is,  in  its  relations  to  those 
three  elements,  the  most  remarkable  element  we  know.  Accord- 
ing to  the  circumstances  under  which  a  change  is  induced 
nitrogen  may  separate  unoombined,  as  in  the  ultimate  analysis 
of  organic  substances,  by  combustion  with  oxide  of  copper  or 
ohromate  of  lead ;  or  it  may  combine  with  oxygen,  yielding  nitric 
add,  as  in  nitrification ;  or  with  carbon,  yielding  the  compound 
radical  cyanogen,  as  when  nitrogenised  organic  matter  is  ignited 
with  carbonate  of  potash ;  or  with  hydrogen,  yielding  ammonia, 
as  when  nitrogenised  organic  matter  is  ignited  with  hydrated 
caustic  alkalies. 

It  is  easy  to  see,  therefore,  that  while  all  organic  matter  is 
prone  to  change,  this  is  especially  the  case  with  nitrogenised 
compounds.  In  fact,  many  of  these  compounds  cannot  be  kept 
more  than  a  few  hours  without  the  commencement  of  decom- 
position or  metamorphosis,  in  the  shape  of  putrefaction  or  fermen- 
tation. This  kind  of  metamorphosis  will  be  separately  considered 
hereafter ;  in  the  meantime  it  is  important  to  observe,  that  w£en 
such  a  compoimd  has  entered  into  a  state  of  decomposition,  it 
acquires  the  properties  of  a  ferment,  that  is,  it  is  capable  of 
inducing  a  similar  metamorphosis  in  another  compound,  if  placed 
in  contact  with  it. 

The  true  explanation  of  this  fact  appears  to  be,  that  the 
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particles  or  moleooles  of  the  exciting  body  or  ferment,  being  in 
a  condition  of  change,  and  therefore  in  motion,  communicate  to 
the  molecules  of  the  body  placed  in  contact  with  them  an  amount 
of  motion  sufficient  to  destroy  the  balance  of  the  existing 
affinities;  which  in  organic  compounds  is  easily  done,  the 
chemical  equilibrium  being  yery  unstable ;  and  thus  gives  rise 
to  a  new  play  of  affinities  and  the  production  of  new  compounds, 
as  when  sugar  by  contact  with  yeast  is  resolyed  into  alcohol  and 
carbonic  acid. 

But  in  addition  to  metamorphoses  of  the  kind  just  alluded  to, 
which,  in  the  yarious  ferments  at  least,  commence  spontaneously, 
air  (at  all  events,  at  the  commencement),  moisture,  and  a  certain 
temperature  being  the  usual  conditions,  organic  substances 
undergo  very  well-marked  decompositions  when  exposed  to  the 
action  of  heat  and  of  some  powerful  re-agents ;  and  it  seems 
advisable  here  to  give  also  a  general  account  of  such  decompo- 
sitions, as  they  admit  of  being  classified  under  certain  heads  or 
rules  generally  applicable. 

We  shall  here,  therefore,  briefly  describe  the  changes  pro- 
duced on  organic  compounds :  1,  by  oxidation ;  2,  by  the  action 
of  acids ;  3,  by  the  action  of  bases ;  4,  by  the  action  of  heat  in 
dose  vessels,  or  the  destructive  distillation ;  and  5,  by  the  contact 
of  ferments. 

Oxidation  :  a.  direct — The  direct  oxidation  of  organic  com- 
pounds takes  two  distinct  forms.  The  first  is  the  familiar  one  of 
combustion,  in  which  the  action  of  the  atmospheric  oxygen  is 
aided  by  a  high  temperature.  The  results  differ  according  to 
the  supply  of  oxygen.  If  there  be  an  excess  of  air,  or  of  oxygen, 
from  any  source,  the  whole  of  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  is  con- 
verted into  carbonic  acid  and  water,  which,  along  with  uncom- 
bined  nitrogen,  are  the  ultimate  products  of  the  action  of  oxygen 
on  organic  matters.  But  if  the  supply  of  air  be  deficient,  the 
hydrogen,  from  its  superior  attraction  for  oxygen,  is  oxidised  in 
preference  to  the  carbon,  which  is  deposited  as  smoke,  soot,  or 
lampblack. 

The  second  form  of  direct  oxidation  is  that  which  is  com- 
monly called  decay,  but  which  Liebig  proposes  to  call  Eremacausis 
(».0.,  slow  combustion),  and  which  takes  place  when  organic 
matter  is  exposed  to  air  and  moisture.  In  dry  air  it  does  not 
occur. 

One  of  the  most  familiar  examples  of  this  kind  of  oxidation  is 
that  decay  of  wood  by  which  it  is  slowly  converted  into  a  dark 
brown  powder — ^ulmine.  In  this  process,  as  De  Saussure  has 
shown,  the  wood  absorbs  oxygen,  and  produces  an  equal  volume 
of  carbonic   acid   along  with  water,  and  the  residue — ulmine. 
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As,  in   combustion,   the  oxygen  oombines  by  preference  with 
hydrogen,  so  also  in  eremacausis  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  ^e  absorbed  oxygen  combines  with  the  hydrogen  of  the 
wood,  and  that  an  equivalent  quantity  of  oxygen,  also  derived 
from  the  wood,  is  given  off  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid.    Now, 
since  wood  may  be  represented  as  composed  of  carbon  and  the 
elements  of  water,  and  as  water  and  carbonic  acid  are  two  of  the 
products  of  eremacausis,  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  water  was 
ready  formed  in  the  wood,  and  that  the  absorbed  oxygen  had 
combined  with  the  carbon.     But  it  has  been  shown  that,  in 
presence  of  hydrogen,  carbon  does  not  at  the  ordinary  tempera- 
ture combine  with  oxygen,  for  which  its  affinity  is  less  powerful ; 
and  besides,  in  the  decay  of  wood,  the  proportion  of  carbon  in 
the  residue  (the  ulmine)  is  constantly  greater  than  in  the  wood. 
Thus  oak  wood,  Csa  Hat  Cm,  yields  in  one  stage  of  decay,  ulmine, 
the  composition  of  which  agrees  with  the  formula  Css  Hao  Ow  ; 
and  in    a    more  advanced  stage,  an  ulmine  of   the  formula 
Cm  His  Ois*     Here  we  see  that  for  every  2  eqs.  of  hydrogen 
oxidised  by  the  air,  1  eq.  of  carbon  and  2  eqs.  of  oxygen  haye 
been  separated ;  so  that  the  per-centage  of  carbon  in  the  residue 
constantly  increases,  and  the  final  result  of  eremacausis  would  be 
a  residue  of  carbon ;  were  it, not  that,  as  the  proportion  of  carbon 
in   the    ulmine  increases,  its  affinity  for  the  other  elements, 
strengthened  by  its  mass,  becomes  too  powerful  to  be  overcome 
by  the  oxygen  of  the  air  without  the  aid  of  heat.    It  has  been 
suggested,  however,  by  Liebig,  that  the  process  of  eremacausis 
may  occur  under  such  circumstances  as  to  leave  at  last  a  residue 
of  pure  carbon ;   and  the   occurrence  of  anthracite,  which  is 
nearly  pure  carbon,  shows  that  such  a  result  is  possible.    The 
conditions  necessary  for  this  are  still  unknown ;  but  if  we  suppose 
one  of  these  conditions  to  be  a  semi-fluid  state  of  the  matter 
undergoing  decay,  and  if  we  imagine  the  process  to  go  on  at  a 
very  slow  rate  indeed,  the  carbon  thus  eliminated  might  assimie 
the  crystalline  form,  and  thus  the  diamond  might  be  produced. 
This  is  a  mere  suggestion ;  but  it  has  more  probability  in  its 
favour  than  any  other  theory  of  the  production  of  the  diamond. 

Other  exa  iiples  of  eremacausis  are,  the  aoctification  of  alcohol, 
and  the  process  of  nitrification  in  which  ammonia  undergoes 
eremacausis.  These,  as  well  as  other  instances,  will  be  considered 
in  their  proper  place. 

Eremacausis  is  greatly  promoted  by  heat  and  by  the  presence 
of  alkalies.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  arrested  or  retarded  by  cold, 
dryness,  acids,  and  many  salts,  such  as  corrosive  sublimate, 
which  has  been  used  to  prevent  the  decay  of  wood. 

There  is  one  circumstance    connected  with  eremacausis,  or 
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decflT,  as  aboTe  de^ribed,  v^eh.  h  wordir  of  special  altentkn. 
It  is,  that  a  substance,  in  a  state  of  txemn/exusis,  if  |ilaeed  in 
contact  with  another,  which  is  capable  of  an<ierroiiis:  this  dnnge, 
apeedilT  eanst^  the  latter  to  enter  into  the  same  conditian  of 
change.  This  elftrct  of  contact  mar  be  ci>mrared.  in  one  sense, 
to  that  of  a  bodj  in  combnstioiL,  wiiich  sets  nre  to  oth^  bodies ; 
bat  in  ordinary  combosdon  the  hi^h  temperature  plajs  an 
important  part,  while  in  eremacaosis  the  effect  appears  to  be  doe 
to  the  commiinication  of  motion,  from  the  particles  of  tlie 
decaying  body  to  those  of  the  other  snbstance,  which  motion^  as 
in  the  case  of  fermentation,  orertnms  the  existing  balanee  of 
affinities,  unstable  as  it  is  in  organic  compounds,  and  gives  rise 
to  the  formation  of  new  products. 

The  process  of  eremaeaosisy  or  slow  oxidation  in  the  atmos- 
phere, is  one  of  rery  great  practical  importance,  inasmneh  as, 
by  this  means,  the  elements  of  dead  organic  matter  are  made  to 
assume  those  forms — namely,  the  forms  of  carbonic  add,  water, 
and  ammonia — ^in  which  they  are  capable  of  eontribating  to  the 
nutrition  of  new  or  growing  vegetables. 

It  has  been  rendered  highly  probable  by  recent  investigations, 
that  eremaeausis  is  always  commenced,  not  by  the  ordinary  oxygen 
of  ihe  air,  but  by  the  remarkable  substance  named  osone,  which 
is  now  believed  to  be  an  allotropio  and  highly  active  form  of 
oxygen.  Some  observers  state  that  one  form  of  ozone  contains 
hydrogen,  in  which  case,  that  form  of  it  is  most  probably  a 
teroxide  of  hydrogen  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  in  one  form,  at  least, 
of  what  is  called  ozone,  oxygen  alone  is  to  be  found. 

Ozone  is  formed  instantaneously  by  lightning,  so  that  its 
peculiar  smell  is  at  once  perceived  at  a  great  distance  from  the 
spot  where  the  discharge  ooours.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the 
air  must  always  contain  ozone.  But  the  ozone,  from  its  yery  in- 
tense action  on  all  oxidisable  matter,  is  consumed  as  fast  as  it  is 
formed,  so  that  it  never  accumulates.  Indeed,  although  traoes  of 
ozone  may  generally  be  detected  daring,  or  very  soon  after, 
thunderstorms,  by  its  turning  blue,  paper  covered  with  iodide  of 
potassium  and  starch,  and,  although  it  may  even  be  detected  at 
other  times  occasionally,  yet  it  is  easy  to  see  that  oxygen  in  so 
ootivo  a  state  must  be  removed  from  the  air  by  the  various  dead 
organic  matters  in  contact  with  it,  and  the  vapours  of  organic 
origin  difTused  through  it. 

When  flnoly  divided  phosphorus  is  exposed  to  the  air,  it  begins 
at  once  to  undergo  oxidisation.  Now  we  know  that  when  phos- 
phorus is  placed  at  the  bottom  of  a  bottle,  ozone  is  soon  formed  in 
Uin  air  about  it.  It  is  this  osone,  I  conceive,  which  oxidises  the 
phosphorus,  at  least  at  firsU    The  temperature  gradually  rises. 
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the  eremacanais  is  thereby  accelerated,  a  higher  temperature  is 
the  result,  and  thus  action  and  reaction  go  on,  till,  at  about  lOO"*, 
generallj  in  the  space  of  one  or  two  minutes,  the  phosphorus 
bursts  into  flame.  I  have  seen  this  happen  with  solid  sticks  of 
phosphorus,  half  ooyered  with  water,  and  it  seems  probable  that 
ozone  is  here  the  agent  in  producing  the  oxidation.  Such  also  is, 
I  belieye,  the  origin  of  the  spontaneous  combustion  of  charcoal 
powder,  of  cotton  or  tow  steeped  in  oil,  and  similar  matters. 

Now  the  same  agency  produces  analogous  results  on  dead 
organic  matter,  which  is  no  sooner  exposed  to  air  and  moisture 
than  oxidation  begins,  due,  as  I  conoeiye,  to  ozone,  either  already 
present  in  the  air,  or  produced  at  the  sur&oe  of  the  organic 
matter,  as  at  the  surface  of  phosphorus. 

When  the  oxidation  or  eremaoausis  is  once  established,  the 
temperature  rises  a  little,  and  then,  at  a  certain  temperature,  the 
process  is  probably  carried  on  by  the  ordinary  oxygen,  for  ozone 
is  destroyed  by  a  moderate  degree  of  heat. 

Bearing  all  this  in  mind,  we  can  easily  see  how  important  the 
presence  of  ozone  in  the  air  is ;  we  can  see  how  it  contributes  to 
convert  into  the  gaseous  food  of  plants,  carbonic  acid,  water,  and 
ammonia,  all  dead  organic  matter ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  we 
perceiye  that  if  ozone  were  not  thus  consumed  as  fast  as  it  is 
formed,  and  if  it  could  accumulate  in  the  air,  it  would,  from  the 
intensity  of  its  oxidising  action,  destroy  or  bum,  not  only  all  dead 
organic  matter,  but  all  living  plants  and  animals. 

Nothing  can  better  show  how  very  limited  our  knowledge  of 
nature  still  is,  and  how  much  we  have  yet  to  learn,  even  con- 
cerning the  commonest  and  apparently  the  most  simple  natural 
operations  going  on  around  us,  than  the  fact  that  the  important 
agency  of  ozone,  nay,  its  very  existence,  were  but  a  short  time 
ago  utterly  unknown.  And  yet  it  is  quite  conceivable  that,  with- 
out the  formation  of  ozone,  and  its  continual  consumption  in 
the  decay  of  dead  organic  matter,  the  whole  system  of  animal 
and  vegetable  life  might  be  brought  to  an  end,  simply  by  the 
accumulation  of  dead  animals  and  plants.  For  if  the  commence- 
ment only  of  their  oxidation  or  eremacausis  depend  on  ozone, 
the  absence  of  that  body  would  put  an  end  to  eremacausis,  and 
the  result  would  be,  that  tiie  supply  of  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia, 
which  the  air  should  furnish  to  plants,  would  fail,  and  vegetation 
would  languish.  This,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  would  put  an 
end  to  animal  life  ako. 

A  peculiar  species  of  eremacausiB  is  observed  in  the  case  of  the 
simultaneous  action  of  oxygen  and  ammonia  on  certain  colourless 
vegetable  products,  which,  absorbing  these  gases  greedily,  are 
thus  converted  into  nitrogenised  compounds  of  very  fine  bine  or 
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purple  ooloun.  Of  this  we  have  examples  in  oroine,  erythrine, 
and  phloridzine ;  and  there  is  good  reason  to  attribute  the 
formation  of  indigo,  from  a  juice  devoid  of  blue  colour,  to  an 
action  of  this  kind,  since  botli  oxjgen  and  ammonia  appear  to 
be  neoessary  to  its  production.  The  transformation  of  allozantine 
or  of  uranule  into  murexide  also  depends  on  the  simultaneous 
action  of  ammonia  and  oxygen. 

b.  Indirect  Oxidation.  The  indirect  oxidation  of  organic 
compounds  may  be  effected  in  a  yariety  of  ways,  as,  for  example, 
by  nitric  acid,  the  action  of  which  we  shall  presentiy  describe 
along  with  that  of  other  acids ;  by  hyponitrous  acid  ;  by  certain 
salts,  as  by  permanganate  of  potash,  which  converts  sugar,  for 
example,  into  oxalic  acid ;  or  by  the  employment  of  a  mixture  of 
bichromate  of  potash  and  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  by  which  means 
salicine  may  be  made  to  yield  the  hyduret  of  salioyle  (oU  of  spireea); 
by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  of  peroxide  of  manganese,  as 
when  alcohol  is  converted  into  aldehyde ;  or,  finally,  by  the  com- 
bined action  of  heat  and  hydrated  alkalies,  as  when  indigo,  heated 
with  potash,  gives  rise  to  anthranilio  acid,  hydrogen  being  given 
off;  or  acetates,  heated  with  barjrta,  yield  marsh  gas  and  car^ 
bonates.  The  use  of  fusion  with  caustic  potash  as  an  oxidising 
agent  is  an  important  means  of  obtaining  a  less  perfect  oxidation 
than  is  the  result  of  some  of  the  other  processes  ;  and  it  has  lately 
led  to  some  very  interesting  discoveries  in  animal  chemistry. 

Chlorine  is  also  used  as  an  oxidising  agent.  It  acts  in  virtue 
of  its  very  strong  attraction  for  hydrogen,  decomposing  water, 
when  the  nascent  oxygen  acts  powerfully  on  the  organic  compound. 
A  mixture  of  chlorate  of  potash  with  hydrochloric  acid  is  also 
employed,  and  is  a  useful  means  of  oxidation. 

As  a  general  rule,  oxidation  has  the  effect  of  causing  the  forma- 
tion of  compounds  less  complex  than  those  organic  bodies  which 
yield  them.  Thus  sugar,  starch,  and  many  other  substances, 
when  oxidised  by  nitric  acid,  yield  oxalic  acid.  Now  sugar  and 
starch  contain  at  least  12  eqs.  of  carbon,  while  oxalic  acid  contains 
not  more  than  4  eqs.,  possibly  only  2  eqs.  of  carbon. 

2.  Action  of  Acids  on  Organic  Compounds,  This  action  is 
very  various;  the  two  acids  most  frequenUy  employed  are  the 
nitric  and  sulphuric  acids,  and,  as  might  be  expected,  the  former 
acts  more  as  an  oxidising  agent  than  the  latter. 

When  sugar,  for  example,  is  heated  with  nitric  acid,  the  latter 
loses  oxygen,  for  nitrous  acid  is  given  off  in  enormous  quantity  ; 
while  the  elements  of  the  sugar,  by  the  action  of  the  oxygen  are 
made  to  combine  so  as  to  produce  compounds  of  less  complex 
radicals  than  that  of  sugar  probably  is.  Among  the  products  are 
water,  carbonic  acid,  oxalic  acid,  and  saccharic  acid,  besides 
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others  not  yet  inyestigated ;  but  the  three  first  sufficiently  show 
the  tendency  of  oxidation  to  promote  the  formation  of  leas  complex 
radicals. 

When  nitric  acid  acts  on  organic  matters,  there  is  generally 
found  one  acid,  if  not  more,  among  the  products,  and  in  this  way 
a  large  number  of  acids  have  been  discoyered.  Examples  of  this 
are,  muoic  acid  from  gum ;  indigotio  and  nitropicric  acids  from 
indigo ;  margaric  acid  from  stearic  acid ;  sub^c  and  succinic 
acids  from  oily  acids,  besides  mauy  others.  It  frequently  happens 
that  compounds,  whether  acid  or  neutral,  formed  by  the  action  of 
nitric  acid  on  organic  matter,  contain  hyponitrous  acid  as  a  con- 
stituent, substituted  for  its  equiyalent  of  hydrogen.  This  is  the 
ease  with  nitrobenzide  from  benzine,  and  with  nitronaphthalase, 
and  a  whole  series  of  compounds  discovered  by  Laurent  in  his 
study  of  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  naphthaline.  The  nitropicric 
acid  also  contains  nitrous  acid  in  place  of  hydrogen.  Some  organic 
bases,  as  morphia  and  bruda,  strike  a  deep  red  colour  with  nitric 
acid. 

The  action  q£  hyponitrous  acid  on  some  organic  compounds  is 
▼ery  remarkable.  A  neutral  or  acid  amide,  acted  on  by  this  acid, 
is  so  oxidised  as  to  yield  the  acid  from  which  it  was  derived. 
Thus,  oxamide,  Cs  Ot,  NHs  acted  on  by  hyponitrous  acid, 
N  Os ,  yields  oxalic  acid,  water  and  nitn^n,  G2  0» ,  N  Hi  -|> 
N  O9  =  Cs  Os ,  2  H  0  +  Na .  By  this  means,  when  an  amide  is 
known,  but  not  the  corresponding  add,  the  latter  may  be  obtained, 
as  glycolic  acid  was  from  glycocine,  its  amide,  and  benzoglycolic 
add  from  hippuric  add,  which  Ib  its  acid  amide. 

Basic  amides,  such  as  ethylamine  (ethylamide),  when  thus 
oxidised,  yield  the  corresponding  alcohol,  or  else  the  ether  of  that 
alcohol  combined  with  another  portion  of  hyponitrous  acid.  In 
the  latter  case,  the  filoohol  can  be  obtained  from  the  hyponitrite  of 
the  ether.  Thus,  ethylamine  C*  Ht  N  -f  2  N  0»  =  (C*  Hs  0,  N  Os ) 
4-  2  H 0  -f  Ni;  and  (C^^JEdO,  N  0»)  +  K  0,  H  0  =  (C4H5O,  HO) 
+  (K  0,  N  Os ).  Hence  from  any  volatile  base  we  can  obtain  the 
corresponding  alcohol. 

When  sulphuric  add  is  made  to  act  on  organic  compounds,  it 
chars  a  considerable  proportion  of  them  by  virtue  of  its  attraction 
for  oxygen  and  hydrogen  in  the  form  of  water.  But  in  many 
oases  it  produces  very  different  effects.  Thus,  by  boiling  with 
sulphuric  acid  and  water,  starch  and  lignine  are  converted  into 
grape  sugar.  In  other  cases,  the  sulphuric  add  seems  to  lose  so 
much  oxygen  as  to  produce  hyposulphuric  acid,  which  enters  into 
combination  with  an  organic  compound,  forming  a  new  acid,  as 
when  sulphuric  acid  acts  on  naphthaline,  and  forms  sulphonaph- 
thalic  add :  or  on  benzoic  acid,  forming  hyposulphobenzoic  add ; 
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or  on  aloohol  under  certain  cireamstanoes,  when  an  aoid  is 
produced  containing  the  elements  of  hyposnlphnrio  acid  and  of  a 
carbo-hjdrogen.  In  other  cases,  the  salphnrio  acid  combines 
unchanged  with  the  organic  compound,  as  in  sulphovinio  acid, 
which  b  a  bisulphate  of  oxide  of  ethjle ;  sulphomethylic  acid,  and 
others. 

Many  organic  compounds,  heated  with  exoess  of  sulphnrio  acid, 
are  entirely  decomposed,  yielding  water  which  combines  with  the 
acid,  and  other  products  which  are  disengaged.  Thus  oxalic  acid 
is  resolved  into  water,  carbonic  acid,  and  carbonic  oxide :  formio 
acid  into  water  and  carbonic  oxide ;  alcohol  into  water,  defiant 
gas,  and  other  products. 

Several  organic  compounds  are  dissolved  by  sulphuric  acid  with 
the  production  of  a  fine  red  or  purple  colour.  Salicine  strikes  a 
red  colour  with  the  acid,  and  eedriret,  one  of  the  constituents  of 
tar,  dissolves  in  it  with  a  deep  blue  colour,  as  does  also 
naphthalase. 

Phosphoric  acid  maybe  employed  in  some  cases  to  remove  water 
from  organic  compounds,  as  it  does  not  char  them,  ^ike  sulphuric 
acid,  it  forms  with  oxide  of  ethyle  an  acid  salt,  known  as 
phosphovinic  acid. 

Hydrochloric  acid  and  its  congeners  have  no  very  extensive 
action  on  organic  substances.  With  alcohol,  hydrochloric  acid 
gas  yields  chloride  of  ethyle ;  and  a  current  of  this  gas,  passed 
through  an  alcoholic  solution  of  a  fatty  acid,  gives  rise  to  the 
compound  of  the  fatty  acid  with  oxide  of  ethyle,  which  would 
otherwise  be  obtained  with  difficulty.  With  oil  of  turpentine,  oil 
of  lemons,  and  some  other  essential  oils  composed  of  carbon  and 
hydrogen,  hydrochloric  acid  gas  combines,  forming  solids  re- 
sembling camphor.  Pyroxanthine,  a  substance  contained  in  tar, 
dissolves  in  strong  hydrochloric  acid  with  a  fine  and  deep  purple 
colour. 

3.  Action  of  Bases  on  Organic  Compounds,  Hydrated  bases 
unite,  of  course,  with  organic  acids;  and  when  heated  with 
neutral  substances,  they  generally  give  rise  to  the  formation  of 
acids,  such  as  acetic  and  oxalic  acids,  or  even  carbonic  acid, 
oxygen  being  taken  from  the  water  of  the  base,  and  hydrogen 
being  disengaged,  or  (if  the  organic  body  contain  nitrogen), 
hydrogen  and  ammonia.  This  property  of  hydrated  bases  is 
employed  as  a  means  of  converting  all  the  nitrogen  of  organic 
compounds  into  ammonia,  and  in  this  form  detennining  its 
quantity. 

The  presence  of  bases  greatly  promotes  the  absorption  of 
atmospheric  oxygen  by  organic  substances.  This  is  the  reason 
why  alkalies  assist  eremaoausis.    The  same  effect  is  very  con- 
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■picuous  in  the  change  which  the  salts  of  gallic  acid  (and  some 
other  acids)  undergo  when  exposed  to  the  air.  A  solution  of  an 
alkaline  gallate  ahsorhs  oxjgen  yery  rapidly,  and  hecomes  yery 
dark  in  oolonr,  heing  oxidised  in  a  far  shorts  time  than  if  the 
acid  had  heen  uncomhined.  This  is  still  better  seen  in  pyrogallio 
acid,  which  indeed  famishes  a  means  of  determining  directly  the 
proportion  of  oxygen  in  gaseous  mixtures, 

4.  Action  of  Seat  on  Organic  Compounds  in  clo$e  Vessels,  Thig 
action  is  known  under  the  name  of  the  destructive  distillation.  It 
must  he  considered  as  a  combustion  with  a  very  limited  supply  of 
oxygen,  that,  namely,  afforded  by  the  substance  itself.  A  yery 
great  variety  of  compounds  is  produced,  many  of  them  very 
interesting  and  useful.  The  destructive  distillation  may  be 
considered  as  it  affects  substances  containing  nitrogen,  and  sub- 
stances devoid  of  that  element.  Many  products  are  common  to 
both  cases,  but  many  also  are  confined  to  one  case,  especially  to 
that  of  nitrogenised  substances. 

The  destructive  distillation  of  non-nitrogenised  substances  has 
been  chiefly  studied  in  the  case  of  wood,  which  when  heated  in 
close  vesseLs,  yields  a  great  variety  of  products :  some,  binary 
compounds,  such  as  paraffine,  naphthaline,  eupione,  water,  car- 
bonic oxide,  carbonic  acid,  marsh  gas,  and  defiant  gas:  others 
ternary,  such  as  acetic  acid,  C*  H'  Os ;  hydrated  oxide  of  methyle 
or  pyroxylio  spirit  (Cs  Hs )  0,  H  0 ;  lignone,  xylite,  mesite,  and 
other  volatile  etherial  liquids,  composed  of  the  same  elements  as 
pyroxylic  spirit,  and  very  similar  to  it  in  properties ;  creosote ; 
picamar;  capnomore;  cedriret;  pittaoal,  and  pyroxanthine, 
besides  many  other  others,  not  yet  properly  investigated. 

When  fatty  or  resinous  bodies  are  subjected  to  the  destructive 
distillation,  tiiere  are  obtained,  besides  other  compounds,  two  solid 
carbo-hydrogens :  chrysene,  CsH,  and  pyrene,  Cio  Hs ;  which  also 
occur  among  the  products  of  the  distillation  of  coal. 

This  latter  distillation  may  serve  as  an  example,  the  best  known, 
of  the  action  of  heat  on  nitrogenised  organic  bodies ;  for  coal 
contains  a  certain  although  small  proportion  of  nitrogen.  The 
products,  besides  creosote,  paraffine,  naphthaline,  and  probably 
several  others  of  those  obtained  from  wood,  include  much 
ammonia,  hydrocyanic  acid ;  some  peculiar  non-nitrogenised 
acids,  as  carbolic  acid,  Cis  Hs  0,  H  0  (a  remarkable  compound, 
having  an  odour  resembling  that  of  creosote,  and  yielding,  when 
subjected  to  various  re-agents,  an  extensive  series  of  new  com- 
pounds [Range,  Laurent]);  rosolic  and  brunolic  adds ;  and  three 
very  remarkable  series  of  nitrogenised  bases,  containing  no  oxygen, 
namely,  the  series  of  aniline,  Cis  H?  N,  of  which  several  are  known, 
homologous  with  aniline  and  higher  in  the  scale ;  that  of  picoline, 
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CuHrXy  iaoment  vitli  the  £t^  hat  difienn^  from  theai  in 
yroiperties,  and  that  of  leokoline  or  ehinoline,  C»  HsX,  4^  whidi 
the  other  memberi  are  not  jet  studied.  Beades  these,  there  ia  a 
fourth  aeriea  of  bases,  one  of  which  was  named  bj  Range  pynol, 
and  whieh  Anderson  has  to  some  extent  described  as  the  pjmd 
(pjroline)  series  of  bases.  These  different  bases  are  more  abmidant 
in  the  prodoefa  of  the  distillation  of  the  more  hifirhly  nitrogeuiaed 
animal  matters  mentioned  in  the  next  paragnph.  Finally, 
paranaphthaline,  or  anthracene,  Cao  His,  and  coal-tar  naphtha, 
whieh  is  used  as  a  solvent  for  caontchonc. 

The  distillation  of  animal  matter,  sneh  as  hoofs,  homa,  or  bones, 
yields  analogous  results,  bat  is  characterised  by  the  rery  lazge 
anumnt  of  ammonia  whidi  is  obtained,  animal  matter  being  richer 
in  nitrogen  than  coal  is.  This  ammonia  appears  as  carbonate, 
whieh  salt  is  thus  mannfaetored,  and  henoe  was,  and  occa- 
sionally still  is,  called  salt  of  hartshoms  The  oil  firom  animal 
matter  also  contains  seyeral  of  the  new  bases  of  the  ethylamine 
series,  as  well  as  of  the  series  of  aniline,  and  of  those  of  piooline, 
pyroline,  and  leukoline,  according  to  the  experiments  of  Dr. 
Anderson. 

Many  organic  acids,  when  heated  in  close  yessels  to  a  certain 
temperature,  short  of  the  destructiye  distillation,  nndei^  a 
remarkable  decomposition ;  carbonic  acid  is  given  off,  and  there 
remains  a  new  acid,  which  is  .called  a  pyrogenons  acid,  or  pyro- 
acid.  Thus  meconic  acid,  at  a  certain  temperature,  yields  car- 
bonic acid  and  komenic  acid ;  while  komenic  acid,  if  heated  in  its 
turn,  yields  carbonic  acid  and  pyromeoonic  acid.  We  have  also 
pyromucic,  pyrotartaric,  or  pyroracemic  and  pyrocitrio  acids; 
oitric  acid  yielding  three  pyro-acids,  aconitic  (equisetic),  itaconic 
and  oitraconio  acids,  and  malic  acid  also  yielding  two,  maleio  and 
paramalcic  or  fumario  acids. 

From  the  above  statements,  it  is  obvious,  that  the  action  of  heat 
on  organic  compounds  gives  rise  to  a  very  large  number  of  import- 
ant products,  of  which  only  the  most  remarkable  have  been 
named.    All  will  be  described  in  their  proper  places. 

5.  Action  of  Ferments  on  Organic  Compounds,  Of  this  action 
the  best  known  and  most  importcmt  example  is  the  fermentation 
of  sugar,  by  which  it  is  resolved  into  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid. 

The  (jirourastanoos  under  which  this  metamorphosis  occurs  are 
these :  the  sugar  must  be  dissolved,  the  solution  must  have  a 
owrtttin  tomp(»rttturo,  and  there  must  be  present  a  ferment,  such 
as  yoftst  or  some  analogous  body.  In  the  juice  of  the  grape  a 
ffirmont,  the  iibrinous  or  oascous  constituent  of  the  juice,  is 
imturally  iiroscnt ;  and  Gay  Lussao  showed  that  the  oontoot  of 
utniosplutriool  air  was  necessary  to  commenoe  the  fermentation, 
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bat  that  this  contact  with  the  atmosphere  might  he  only  for  a 
very  brief  period,  after  which  air  was  no  longer  necessary. 

The  ferment  is  always  a  yery  complex  compound  of  nitrogen, 
snch  as  fihrine  and  the  like.  Now,  besides  the  natural  tendency  of 
all  complex  compounds  to  undergo  decomposition  readily,  we 
must  remember  that  nitrogen  is  a  most  peculiar  element,  which 
stands  by  itself,  and  whose  position  on  the  electro-chemical  scale 
is  near  the  middle,  between  the  metalloids  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  metals  on  the  other.  It  has  strong  attractions  both  for  oxygen 
and  for  hydrogen,  yet  combines  with  neither  directly.  For  the 
metalloids  in  general,  such  as  chlorine,  &o.,  sulphur,  &c.,  it  has 
no  great  affinity,  and  this  is  true  also  of  its  relation  to  the  metals. 
Yet  it  can  combine  with  most  of  them,  indirectly,  and  these  com- 
pounds are  usiially  so  unstable  as  to  be  explosive.  Its  attraction 
for  carbon  is  considerable,  and  carbon  is  another  element  which 
stands  alone,  without  congeners.  Now,  such  being  the  properties 
of  nitrogen,  it  is  evident  that  complex  nitrogenised  substances 
must,  from  containing  this  element,  whose  attractions  are  equally 
powerful  in  opposite  directions,  be  peculiarly  liable  to  change. 

It  is  now  doubtful  whether,  as  Gay  Lussao  supposed,  the 
admission  of  air  to  the  ferment  acts  by  oxidation  in  producing 
the  change.  For  if  the  air  be  admitted  through  a  tube  loosely 
filled  with  cotton  or  asbestus,  to  a  vessel  containing  grape  juice 
or  infosion  of  malt,  no  change  occurs.  The  reason  is  supposed 
to  be  that  the  air  contains  the  germs  of  minute  fungi,  which  find 
in  the  saccharine  juice  a  pabulum,  and  are  there  developed,  and 
that  this  is  the  immediate  origin  of  that  decomposition  of  the 
fibrine,  &c.,  which  enables  it  to  excite  fermentation  in  the  sugar. 

It  is  well  known  that  ferment  or  yeast  is  in  a  great  measure 
made  up  of  a  cellular  plant,  and  it  would  appear  that  the  germs 
of  this  plant  abound  in  the  atmosphere,  and  when  they  find  a 
solution  of  fibrine,  &c.,  grow  in  it,  and  in  so  doing  excite  a 
decomposition  in  the  fibrine,  which  being  communicated  to  the 
sugar,  causes  it  to  ferment.  The  change  thus  induced  in  the 
fibrine  has  been  supposed  to  be  putrefaction,  or  a  state  analogous 
to  it,  because  putrescent  organic  matter  is  found  to  act  as  a  fer- 
ment on  sugar.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  such  putrescent 
matter,  if  exposed  to  air,  will  contain  the  germs  alluded  to. 

It  has  been  found,  however,  that  certain  solutions,  such  as 
infusion  of  meat,  and  also  moist  flesh,  will  putrify  and  become 
ferments  even  when  the  air  admitted  has  passed  through  a  tube 
filled  with  cotton  or  asbestus.  It  would  seem,  then,  that  two 
causes  operate  in  producing  that  change  in  fibrine  and  similar 
bodies,  by  which  they  become  ferments,  although  the  fibrine  in 
grape  juice  and  infusion  of  malt  does  not  undergo  this  change  in 
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air  which  has  been  filtered.  In  whatever  way  the  change  is 
produced,  the  fibrine  acquires  the  property  of  causing  sugar 
to  ferment  under  the  circumstances  and  conditions  already 
mentioned. 

Berzelius  and  others  conceive  that  the  ferment  acts  by  contact 
in  some  way  not  very  clearly  defined,  by  catalysiB,  as  it  is  called, 
as  they  conceive  sulphuric  acid  to  do  in  the  formation  of  ether 
from  alcohol.  But  Liebig  has  proved  that  in  this  latter  case  the 
acid  first  combines  with  ether  (oxide  of  ethyle)  forming  sulpho- 
vinic  acid  (bisulphate  of  oxide  of  ethyle),  and  that  this  compound, 
at  a  temperature  rather  higher  than  that  at  which  it  is  formed, 
is  decomposed  into  hydrated  sulphuric  acid  and  ether  which 
distils  over.  The  same  chemist  has  pointed  out  many  other 
instances  of  the  effect  of  contact,  even  in  inorganic  chemistry ; 
such  as  the  action  of  oxide  of  silver  on  peroxide  of  hydrogen, 
where  the  former  compound,  by  contact  with  the  latter,  not  only 
decomposes  it,  causing  oxygen  to  be  rapidly  given  off,  but  is  itself 
decomposed,  losing  all  its  oxygen ;  the  solution  in  nitric  acid  of 
an  alloy  of  platinum  and  silver,  while  platinum  alone  is  insoluble 
m  that  acid ;  or  the  action  of  carbonate  of  silver  on  certain 
organic  acids,  which  cause  a  disengagement  of  carbonic  acid,  this 
disengagement  being  attended  with  a  partial  reduction  of  the 
oxide  of  silver. 

These,  and  many  other  more  familiar  cases,  particularly  those 
where  a  compound  is  decomposed  with  detonation  in  consequence 
of  a  slight  touch,  or  gentle  friction,  a  moderate  elevation  of 
temperature,  or  the  contact  of  another  substance,  {e,  g,  chloride 
of  nitrogen  with  oil)  all  tend,  according  to  Liebig,  to  establish 
the  doctrine  that  in  certain  compounds  the  balance  of  affinities 
is  unstable,  and  therefore  easily  overturned,  either  by  chemical 
or  by  mechanical  influences. 

The  compounds  which  are  capable  of  fermentation  or  any 
similar  metamorphosis,  are  all  of  them  bodies  in  which  such  an 
unstable  equilibrium  exists ;  they  are  all,  in  point  of  fact,  easily 
decomposed  by  many  different  agencies,  such  as  heat,  acids, 
bases,  oxygen,  chlorine,  &o.  Now,  we  can  offer  no  other  explana- 
tion of  these  facts  of  fermentation  than  this,  that  when  a  body 
in  a  state  of  progressive  change,  the  particles  of  which  are 
consequently  in  a  state  of  motion,  is  placed  in  contact  with 
another  body,  the  particles  of  which  are  in  a  state  of  unstable 
equilibrium,  the  amount  of  motion  mechanically  communicated 
to  the  particles  of  the  latter  ^m  those  of  the  former,  is  sufficient 
to  overturn  the  existing  equilibrium,  and,  by  the  formation  of  a 
new  compound,  to  est^liidi  a  new  equilibrium  more  stable  under 
the  given  drcumstanoes. 
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There  is  nothing  unphilosophioal  in  this  explanation,  and  it  is 
to  be  considered  as  the  best  theory  of  fermentation  yet  attempted. 
According  to  the  view  of  Liebig,  a  ferment  is  merely  a  compound 
in  a  state  'of  decomposition,  capable  of  setting  in  motion,  and 
thereby  bringing  also  into  a  state  of  decomposition,  the  particles 
of  another  compound,  the  existence  of  which  depends  on  a  nice 
balance  of  affinities. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Tiew  adopted  by  Berzelius,  according 
to  which  fermentation,  and  all  the  other  phenomena  of  chemical 
change  produced  by  contact  are  the  results  of  a  peculiar  unknown 
force,  the  catalytic  force,  coming  into  action  when  certain  bodies 
are  placed  in  contact,  appears  unphilosophioal,  as  in  the  first 
place,  assuming  the  existence  of  a  new  force  where  known  forces 
would  suffice  to  explain  the  facts ;  and,  secondly,  as  furnishing 
no  real  explanation,  but  merely  acknowledging,  indirectly,  our 
inability  to  offer  any  such  explanation.  When  we  ascribe  an  effect 
to  catalysis,  we  are  only  saying,  in  other  words,  that  we  cannot 
account  for  it ;  catalysis  is  thus  merely  a  conyenient  term  for  all 
that  we  do  not  understand.  And  to  the  use  of  the  word  in  this 
sense,  namely,  as  a  name  for  the  agent  which  produces  certain 
effects,  the  agent  itself  being  unknown,  there  would  be  no 
objection,  were  it  not  that  catalysis  has  been  employed  to  account 
for  phenomena  not  only  different  from  each  other,  but  actually  of 
an  opposite  kind.  For  example,  platinum,  in  causing  the  com- 
bination of  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  is  said  to  act  catalytioally,  and 
the  action  of  oxide  of  manganese,  or  oxide  of  silyer  in  decom- 
posing peroxide  of  hydrogen,  that  is,  in  causing  the  separatum  of 
oxygen  and  hydrogen,  is  also  called  cataljrtic.  This  example 
proves  how  loosely  the  word  has  been  employed,  and  how  yague 
are  the  yiews  which  haye  led  to  its  introduction. 

A  yariety  of  important  and  interesting  processes  come  under 
the  head  of  actions  caused  by  ferments ;  tiie  production  of  alcohol 
from  sugar,  of  oil  of  bitter  almonds  from  amygdaline,  and  of 
lactic  and  butyric  acids  from  cane  sugar  or  sugar  of  milk,  are 
all  examples  of  this ;  and  in  each  of  these  cases  the  ferment  is 
peculiar.  In  the  case  of  sugar  it  is  yeast,  or  gluten  undergoing 
eremacausis  and  putrefaction;  in  tiie  case  of  amygdaline  it  is 
emulsine,  a  peculiar  modification  of  albumen ;  and  in  the  case  of 
cane  sugar  or  sugar  of  milk,  when  oonyerted  into  lactic  or  butyric 
acid,  it  is  caseine,  the  nitrogenised  constituent  of  the  milk. 

The  access  of  air  is  required  at  first,  as  aboye  explained,  to 
cause  a  change  in  the  gluten,  fibrine,  or  other  similar  body,  which 
then  entering  into  eremacausis,  or  if  air  be  excluded,  into  putre- 
faction, are  capable  of  acting  as  ferments* 

In  the  actions  induced  by  ferments,  we  are  to  dbtinguish  those 
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in  which  some  external  element  or  elements  are  added  to  those 
of  the  oompound,  which  oases  resemble  ordinary  decompositions, 
from  those  in  which  the  elements  of  the  decomposed  body  merely 
transpose  themselyes,  producing  new  compounds.  The  latter 
are  properly  and  strictly  termed  metamorphoses.  Fermentations, 
in  which  oxygen  is  absorbed,  are  examples  of  eremacausis,  and 
it  has  already  been  mentioned  that  a  body  in  a  state  of  erema- 
causis  acts  on  other  bodies  as  an  excitant  of  the  same  change, 
that  is,  as  a  ferment. 

Indeed,  most  ferments,  whether  they  induce  eremaoausis,  or  a 
more  pure  metamorphosis  in  other  bodies,  are  themselyes  in  a 
state  of  eremacausis,  at  all  events  in  the  commencement  of  the 
change. 

The  subject  of  fermentation  and  ferments  will  be  hereafter 
more  especially  considered,  in  connection  with  fermentescible 
compounds :  here  the  subject  is  merely  treated  in  a  general 
way. 

Putrefaction,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  partakes  largely 
of  eremacausis,  and  differs  from  the  ordinary  kind  only  in  the 
offensive  odour  of  some  of  the  products,  chieily  compounds  of 
sulphur  and  phosphorus,  as  sulphuretted  and  phosphuretted 
hydrogen.  When  air  is  excluded,  putrefaction  goes  on,  provided 
moisture  be  present,  and  it  is  then  a  metamorphosis,  giving  rise, 
in  the  case  of  vegetable  matter  putrefying  imder  water,  or  in  the 
strata  of  mines,  to  gaseous  products,  such  as  marsh  gas  and 
defiant  gas,  constituting  with  air  the  fire-damp,  and  carbonic 
acid,  which  is  the  choke-damp,  of  the  miner. 

Animal  matter,  in  a  state  of  putrefaction,  as  putrid  flesh,  blood, 
cheese,  or  wine,  acts  as  a  ferment,  and  is  capable  of  causing  the 
metamorphosis  of  sugar  into  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid,  as  well 
as  of  inducing  eremacausis,  and  also  propagating  a  putrefactive 
decomposition  analogous  to  its  own.  Thus,  it  is  well  known  that 
fresh  cheese,  if  inoculated  with  decaying  cheese,  soon  passes  into 
decay,  spreading  from  the  seat  of  the  inoculation. 

We  shall,  hereafter,  see  that  it  is  probable  that  some  poisons 
and  miasmata  act  as  ferments  on  the  blood.  The  singular 
sausage  poison  of  Wurtemburg  is  animal  matter  in  a  peculiar 
state  of  decay,  and  does  not  contain  any  poisonous  compound, 
only  a  poisonous  state  or  condition ;  and  the  same  principle 
may  hereafter  be  found  to  fiimish  the  true  explanation  of 
contagions. 

Fermentation,  putrefaction,  and  eremacausis  are  all  promoted 
by  the  same  circxmistances,  and  arrested  by  the  same  influences. 
Antiseptics  are  substances,  which,  by  combining  with  the 
ferment,  or  a  part  of  it,  or  even  with  the  body  to  be  fermented, 
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pTeyent  the  contmuanoe  either  of  the  deoomposition  in  the  ferment, 
or  of  the  fermentation  itself.  Corrosiye  sublimate  and  arsenic, 
which  are  powerful  antiseptics,  combine  with  animal  matter,  and 
form  with  it  stable  compounds ;  creosote  combines  energetically 
with  albumen,  &c.,  &o. 

In  fermentation,  properly  so  called,  the  elements  of  the  ferment 
take  no  chemical  share  in  the  metamorphosis  of  the  body  acted 
on  by  the  mechanical  agency  above  explained.  That  body  is 
resolved  into  two  or  more  new  compounds  of  less  complex  radicals. 
The  elements  of  water  may  or  may  not  take  part  in  the  change ; 
when  they  do,  as  in  the  case  of  sugar,  the  weight  of  the  products, 
in  this  case  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid,  is  equal  to  that  of  the 
sugar,  plus  a  certain  weight  of  water.  As,  when  water  is 
passed  in  vapour  over  carbon  at  a  white  heat,  the  carbon  is  shared 
between  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  producing  carbonic  acid  (or 
oxide),  and  carburetted  hydrogen,  so  in  the  metamorphosis  of 
sugar,  and  other  analogous  cases,  we  have  on  the  one  hand  an 
oxidised  compound,  (in  the  case  of  sugar  represented  by  carbonic 
acid,)  and  on  the  other  a  compound  in  which  part  of  the  carbon 
is  united  to  all  the  hydrogen  (in  the  case  of  sugar,  the  alcohol). 
Similar  results  are  obtained  when  alcohol  or  acetic  acid  are 
metamorphosed  by  heat,  and  this  may  be  viewed  as  a  general 
character  of  the  metamorphosis  of  non-nitrogenised  bodies ; 
namely,  that  the  carbon  is  divided  between  the  oxygen  and 
hydrogen. 

In  putrefaction,  again,  the  ferment  plays  a  chemical  part  in  the 
change,  and  two  or  more  compounds,  the  ferment  and  the  putrefying 
body  or  bodies,  combine  to  give  rise  to  new  compounds,  with  or 
without  the  elements  oj(  water.  Putrefaction  is  generally  the 
characteristic  transformation  of  nitrogenised  compounds,  and  the 
very  great  tendency  of  such  compounds  to  undergo  transformations 
is  well  illustrated  by  the  spontaneous  metamorphosis  of  a  solution 
of  cyanogen  in  water.  Such  a  solution  contains  the  four  principal 
elements  of  organic  bodies ;  and  its  transformations  may  be  said 
to  be  the  only  case  of  putrefaction  which  has  been  as  yet  carefully 
studied. 

The  solution  after  a  time  becomes  brown  and  turbid,  and 
deposits  a  dark  matter,  containing  ammonia,  united  to  a  compound 
formed  of  the  elements  of  cyanogen  along  with  those  of  water. 
This  matter  being  insoluble,  undergoes  no  further  change.  Such 
a  compound  might  arise  from  the  reaction  between  2  eq.  cyanogen, 
and  4  eq.  water;  thus  2  CaN  +  4  H0  =  NH8  +  (C4HNO4); 
according  to  some,  the  brown  matter  contains  no  ammonia,  and  is 
C4N.  H0  =  2C,N  +  H0. 

Another  change  is  that  in  which  water  is  decomposed,  each 
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of  its  elements  onitiiig  with  cyanogen,  and  producing  cyanic 
and  hydrocyanic  acids;  thus:  2  HO +  2  CtN  =  (CN,  0  + 
H0)  +  H,  C,N. 

Another  metamorphosis  gives  rise  to  oxalic  acid  and  ammonia. 
In  this  case,  1  eq.  cyanogen  acts  on 3  eq.  of  water;  thus :  CsN4- 
3  HO  =  N  Ha  +  C  0» . 

But  cyanic  acid  cannot  exist  in  contact  with  water  and  other 
acids :  it  is  instantly  metamorphosed  into  bicarbonate  of  ammo- 
nia; thus:  C2N0  4-3H0=:NH«4-2C0i. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  process,  when  ammonia  has  become 
predominant,  the  cyanic  acid  produced  undergoes  a  different 
metamorphosis.  It  now  unites  with  water  and  ammonia,  and 
may  possibly  for  a  time  exist  as  hydrated  cyanate  of  ammonia ; 
but  at  all  events  that  salt,  if  formed  at  all,  is  soon  transformed 
into  urea.    NHs-f- C,N0  +  H0  =  CaH4N,0a  =  urea. 

Again,  the  hydrocyanic  acid  gives  rise  to  another  brown  solid 
body,  cents  ining  cyanogen  or  paracyanogen  (possibly  mellone 
also),  and  hydrogen ;  and,  along  with  this,  oxalic  acid,  urea,  and 
carbonic  acid,  by  metamorphoses  already  described. 

Lastly,  the  hydrocyanic  acid  in  contact  with  water,  and  an  acid 
or  an  alkali  (here  oxalic  acid  or  ammonia),  undergoes  another 
metamorphosis,  and  is  transformed  into  formic  acid  and  ammonia; 
thus:  H,  C.  N  +  4  H  0  =  NH»  +CH  0»,  H 0. 

Thus  cyanogen,  a  binary  compound,  along  with  water,  another 
binary  compound,  gives  rise  to  no  less  than  eight  different  com- 
pounds ;  1st,  the  black  compound,  containing  the  elements  of 
cyanogen  and  those  of  water,  possibly  C«HNs0:  2nd,  am- 
monia, N  Hs :  3rd,  cyanic  acid,  H  0,  C«  N  0 :  4th,  hydrocyanic 
acid,  H,  Cs  N  :  5th,  oxalic  acid,  d  Os :  6th,  carbonic  acid :  7th, 
a  brown  solid,  containing  cyanogen  (paracyanogen)  and  hydro- 
gen :  8th,  formic  acid,  Cs  H  Os ,  H  0 ;  and  in  addition  to  these, 
three  bodies,  formed  by  the  combination  of  two  of  the  above 
eight,  and  containing  all  the  four  elements ;  namely,  9th,  oxalate 
of  ammonia:  10th,  bicarbonate  of  ammonia :  11th,  urea. 

ThiB  striking  example  is  well  adapted  to  give  a  clear  idea  of 
the  immense  variety  attainable,  when,  instead  of  two  binary 
compounds,  two  ternary  or  two  quaternary  compounds,  along 
with  water,  are  concerned ;  and  of  the  slight  modifications  of 
external  circumstances  which  are  required  to  produce  results  so 
varied,  all  the  above  substanoes  being  produced  in  a  liquid  at  the 
usual  temperature. 

Perhaps  the  best  definition  of  putrefaction  and  of  fermentation 
is  that  recently  given  by  Liebig,  in  his  <<  Letters  on  Chemistry."* 

*  Third  Bditlo&,  1851.    Taylor,  Walton,  and  Maberly. 
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Aputreadble  body  is  one  generally,  perhaps  always,  nitrogenised, 
which,  in  contact  with  air  and  moisture,  and  at  a  certain  tempe- 
rature, imdergoes  a  spontaneous  decomposition.  When  in  this 
state  it  is  putrescent j  and  is  a/erment,  Afermentescible  body  is 
one  which,  by  itself,  or  simply  dissolved  in  water,  does  not 
undergo  any  decomposition  ;  but,  when  in  contact  with  tLputrea^ 
cent  body,  is  resolved  into  new  products,  or  enters  into  ferment  a- 
tion.  As  fermentation  is  produced  by  the  communication  of 
motion  from  the  atomSy  not  tiie  molecules^  of  the  putrescent  body, 
to  the  atoms  of  the  fermentescible  one,  the  process  requires  time : 
and  the  same  is  true  of  putrefaction  itself.  And  as  the  ferment 
can  only  act  as  long  as  its  atoms  are  in  motion,  so  its  power  of 
exciting  fermentation  must  cease  as  soon  as  its  own  decomposi- 
tion is  complete,  and  not  before.  Hence  a  given  weight  of 
ferment  can  only  cause  the  fermentation  of  a  limited  quantity  of 
sugar,  or  of  any  other  fermentescible  compound. 

Decomposition  of  Organic  Compounds  by  the  Galvanic  Current, 
— ^When  organic  compounds  are  subjected  to  the  action  of  a 
powerful  galvanic  current,  they  are  frequently  decomposed. 
Oxidised  products  are  formed  at  the  positive  pole,  and  at  the 
negative  pole  hydrogen  generally  appears,  being  possibly  derived 
from  the  decomposition  of  water,  the  oxygen  of  which  has 
oxidised  a  part  of  the  substance. 

When  acetate  of  potash,  dissolved  in  water,  is  acted  on  by  a 
battery  of  four  Bunsen's  cells,  hydrogen  is  given  off  at  the  negative 
pole,  and  at  the  positive  pole  appears  a  mixture  of  carbonic  acid 
and  methyle  gases,  while  the  potash  is  converted  into  carbonate. 
Thus,  2  (KO,  C*  Hs  Os)  +  2  H  0  =fl,  -h  2  COs  +2  C.  Hs+2 
(KO,  COa). 

In  like  manner,  from  the  potash  salt  of  any  other  acid  of  the 
series  to  which  acetic  acid  belongs,  we  can  obtain  the  radical  of 
the  methylic  series,  having  2  eqs.  less  of  carbon  than  the  acid. 
As  acetate  of  potash  yields  methyle,  Cs  Hs ,  so  propylate  of  potash 
yields  ethyle,  C*  Ha;  butyrate  of  potash  yields  propyle,  Ca  H?, 
and  so  on. 

This  example  will  show,  that  by  means  of  the  galvanic  current 
we  may  procure  compounds  which  might  otherwise  be  unattain- 
able, and  that  much  light  may  be  also  thrown  on  the  constitution 
of  organic  substances. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  above  sketch  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
chemical  changes  and  metamorphoses  of  organic  compounds  will 
suffice  to  enable  the  student  to  follow  the  individual  processes  and 
reactions,  to  be  hereafter  mentioned,  which,  owing  to  our  limited 
space,  we  must  treat  with  great  brevity. 
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The  Tarious  processes  briefly  desoribed  in  the  preceding 
sections,  and  others,  have  of  late  greatly  extended  our  power  of 
artiflciidly  prodnoing  organic  compounds.  But  as  might  be 
expected,  we  find  it  easier  to  destroy,  by  yarioos  means,  the 
complex  molecules  of  organic  nature,  than  to  build  up,  as  nature 
does,  such  complex  molecules  from  more  simple  ones. 

The  most  powerful  agent  we  have  is  oxidation,  and  by  its 
means  we  can  produce,  frt>m  complex  organic  bodies,  a  large 
number  of  less  complex  products  found  in  nature.  We  possess, 
also,  the  yarious  processes  of  fermentation,  putrefaction,  and 
decay,  by  which  we  can  produce  similar  results.  Thus  by 
oxidising  uric  acid,  we  can  form  urea,  allantoine,  oxalic  acid, 
ammonia,  carbonic  acid,  and  water,  all  of  which  are  formed  from 
it  in  the  body.  By  oxidising  the  albuminous  or  sanguigenous 
bodies,  we  can  form  such  products  as  formic,  acetic,  propyHo, 
butyric,  yalerianic,  and  benzoic  acids,  besides  yarious  crystdline 
products,  such  as  glyoocoll,  leucine,  and  tyrosine, — the  two  former 
found  in  the  body,  the  latter  not  yet  found  in  nature, — as  well  as 
oil  of  bitter  almonds,  hydrocyanic  acid,  ammonia,  and  of  course 
COa  and  HO.  By  oxidising  oils,  we  can  produce  many  of  the 
yolatile  oily  acids.  By  oxidising  sugar  or  starch,  we  can  produce 
oxalic  and  formic  acids.  By  the  fermentation  of  sugar  we  can 
produce — first,  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid;  second,  lactic  acid; 
third,  gum  and  mannite  ;  fourth,  butyric  acid ;  fifth,  amylic 
alcohol,  and  capric  acid.  By  the  fermentation  of  amygdaline, 
we  can  produce  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  hydrocyanic  acid,  sugar 
and  formic  acid.  The  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  by  oxidation, 
becomes  benzoic  acid.  Hippurio  acid,  boiled  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  yields  glyoocoll  and  benzoic  acid.  By  the  oxidation  of 
salicine,  we  form  salicylic  acid  and  also  the  oil  of  spiraea.  Wood, 
when  distilled,  yields,  among  other  products,  pyroxylio  spirit,  or 
hydrated  oxide  of  methyle ;  and  we  find  in  the  oil  of  GauUheria 
procumbens,  salicylic  acid  combined  with  oxide  of  methyle.  By 
the  fermentataion  of  salicine,  we  form  grape  sugar  and  saJigenine. 
By  that  of  asparagine,  we  obtain  succinic  acid,  which  is  also  formed 
in  the  fermentation  of  malate  of  lime.  In  all  these  cases,  and 
many  more,  complex  molecules  are  resolyed  into  less  complex,  as 
we  approach  nearer  to  CO**,  HO  and  NHs . 

But,  although  the  task  is  more  difficult,  we  haye  also  made 
some  progress  in  the  opposite  process,  that  of  building  up  more 
complex  out  of  less  complex  molecules.  It  is  true,  we  haye 
succeeded,  as  yet,  in  yery  few  instances  in  thus  producing  natural 
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prodnotB.  Artificial  urea,  howeyer,  is  a  proof  that  it  is  not 
impossible.  A  solution  of  oyanate  of  ammonia  passes  rapidly 
into  urea  when  warmed.  We  have  already  seen  the  results  of 
the  spontaneous  action  of  cyanogen  and  water,  several  of  which 
are  more  complex  than  these  compounds.  The  volatile  bases 
already  alluded  to  are  in  many  cases  formed  by  adding  complex 
molecules  to  simpler  ones,  as  will  be  described  hereafter. 

One  very  striking  example  of  the  power  we  have  of  building 
up  more  complex  out  of  less  complex  molecules  lb  afforded  by 
the  oil  of  bitter  almonds.  When  this  oil  is  acted  on  by 
ammonia,  there  is  formed  from  3  eqs.  of  the  oil  and  2  of  N  Hs ,  6 
of  H  0  being  separated,  the  body  Cm  Ns  His.  Here  is  a 
complex  molecule.  This  body,  hydrobenzamide,  is  neutral ;  but 
when  boiled  with  potash,  it  is  changed  to  an  isomeric  base, 
amarine.  Cm  Ns  His,  which  much  resembles  natural  bases.  By 
the  same  process,  from  oil  of  bran  or  furforole  is  produced  by 
NHs ,  first,  furf iiramide,  a  neutral  body ;  and  when  this  is 
boiled  with  potash,  2  eqs.  coalesce  to  form  one  of  a  new  base, 
furfurine,  which  not  only  resembles  the  natural  bases,  but  is 
actually  used  as  an  antiperiodio  remedy.  It  is  to  be  noted  that 
almost  all  the  processes  by  which  we  produce  more  complex 
from  less  complex  molecules  are  prooesses  of  redtiction,  that  is, 
of  deoxidatton.  The  action  of  ammonia  tends  to  remove  oxygen  in 
the  form  of  water ;  and  a  whole  class  of  bases  are  obtained  by  the 
action  of  a  very  powerful  reducing  agent,  hydrosulphuret  of 
ammonia,  on  substitution  products  in  which  H  has  been  replaced 
by  NO4 .  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that,  in  process  of  time,  we 
shall  discover  the  means  of  producing  the  natural  bases,  such  as 
morphine  and  quinine.  We  already  know  how  we  could  with 
certainty  produce  coniine  and  nicotine  if  we  had  only  the  corre- 
sponding oarbohydrogens,  bearing  the  same  relation  to  these  bases 
as  benzole  or  hyduret  of  phenyle  does  to  aniline.  And  these  oils 
or  oarbohydrogens  will  very  probably  soon  be  discovered.  In  the 
same  way,  if  we  can  discover,  as  we  probably  shfdl,  the  true  con- 
stitution of  morphine  and  quinine,  and  the  substance  from  which 
the  plants  form  them, — ^which  will  one  day  be  done  by  studying 
the  juices  of  these  plants  in  all  stages  of  growth, — ^we  shall  then 
have  little  difficulty  in  forming  such  bases.  We  have  the  principle 
and  the  process,  the  materials  only  are  wanting. 

OBGA27IC  ACIDS, 

The  adds  met  with  in  organic  chemistry  are  principally 
compounds  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  although  some  do 
contain  also  nitrogen.    They  are  distinguished  from  inorganic 
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acids  by  tbeir  bigh  atomio  weigbt,  and  by  the  action  of  beat, 
wbicb  decomposes  tbem  all.  As,  in  many  of  tbem,  the  oxygen 
they  contain  is  a  mnltiple  by  a  whole  number  of  the  oxygen  of 
the  bases  which  neutralise  them,  so  they  are  viewed  as  oxygen 
acids  by  those  who  consider  true  sulphuric  acid  to  be  an  oxygen 
acid,  6  Os ,  and  oil  of  vitriol  to  be  its  hydrate,  H  0,  S  Os .  In 
the  case  of  acetic  acid,  for  example,  the  formula  of  which  is 
(G*  Hs )  Os ,  HO,  the  compound  (CU  Hs )  Os ,  though  not  possessing 
acid  properties,  is  called  dry  acetic  acid,  and  the  strong  acetic  acid 
is  considered  as  its  hydrate ;  and  the  analogy  is  supposed  to  be 
fortified  by  the  fact  that  dry  acetic  acid,  like  dry  sulphuric  acid, 
contains  3  eqs.  oxygen,  and  neutralises  1  eq.  of  base,  M  0, 
containing  1  eq.  of  oxygen. 

But  a  careful  stu4y  of  the  organic  acids  leads  us  to  apply  to 
them  the  same  theory  which  we  have  already  adopted  for  the 
inorganic  acids,  and  to  consider  them  as  compounds  of  hydrogen, 
with  compound  radicals,  usually  consisting  of  carbon,  hydrogen, 
and  oxygen.  On  this  view,  as  oil  of  vitriol  is  H,  SO*,  the 
strongest  acetic  acid  is  H,  (G«  Hs)  O4.  It  is  true  that  this 
radical,  (C4  Hs)  0*,  does  not  exist,  or  is  not  known  in  the 
separate  form ;  but  tibe  same  remark  applies  to  many  other  com- 
pounds, both  in  inorganic  and  in  organic  chemistry,  which,  never- 
theless, are  believed  to  exist.  The  supposed  radicals  S  O4  and 
N  Oo ,  are  still  unknown  in  the  separate  forms. 

The  existence  of  compound  radicals  in  organic  acids  is  not  more 
difficidt  to  imagine  than  that  of  8  O4 ,  the  compound  radical  of 
sulphuric  acid,  for  (C4  Hs )  0* ,  only  differs  from  it  in  containing 
three  elements  instead  of  two ;  indeed,  as  some  ternary  organic 
radicals  are  known  in  the  separate  form,  we  actually  derive  an 
argument  from  organic  acids  in  favour  of  the  existence  of  00m- 
pound  radicals  in  inorganic  acids.  Thus,  the  radical  or  organic 
metal,  kakodyle,  forms  kakodylic  acid. 

But  we  find,  among  organic  acids,  a  much  larger  proportion 
which  are  bibasic,  tribasic,  in  short  polybasic,  than  occurs  among 
inorganic  acids.  Referring  to  what  was  said  of  the  monobasic, 
bibasic,  and  tribasic  phosphoric  acids,  it  will  be  easily  understood 
that  while  acetic  acid,  for  example,  is  monobasic,  tartaric  acid, 
malic  acid,  komenic  acid,  alloxanic  acid,  and  others,  are  bibasic ; 
that  citric  acid  and  meconic  acid  are  tribasic,  and  that  saccharic 
acid  is  quinquebasic.  And  as  the  three  modifications  of  phos- 
phoric acid  were  described  on  the  old  view  as  monohydrated, 
bihydrated,  and  terhydrated,  and  on  the  new  view,  as  containing, 
respectively,  1,  2,  and  3  eqs.  of  hydrogen,  replaceable  by  metals, 
BO  tartaric  acid  may  be  either  Os  H4  Oio,  2  H  0  or  Cs  H4  Ois,  Ht; 
malic  acid  may  be  Cs  H«  Os ,  2  H  0  or  Cs  H4  Oio,  Hs ;  and  so  on; 
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while  oitrio  acid  may  be  either  Cis  Hs  Oii,  3  H  0  or  Gis  Hs  0i4, 
Hs ,  and  meoonio  aoid,  Cm  H  Oh,  3  H  0,  or  Ci4  H  0i4,  Ha ; 
and  lastly,  sacohario  aoid  may  be  Cia  Hs  On,  5  H  0;  or 
Cm  Ha  0i6,  Hs . 

In  such  polybasio  acids,  there  is  always  some  hydrogen  in  the 
radical,  of  which  it  is  a  constituent,  and  some  combined  with  the 
radical,  and  replaceable  by  its  equivalent  of  metals.  It  is  only 
this  latter  hydrogen,  the  amount  of  which  affects  the  neutralising 
power  of  the  acid. 

Now,  among  the  phenomena  of  the  action  of  bases  on  organic 
acids,  we  have  some  facts  which  seem  almost  to  demonstrate  the 
existence  of  this  replaceable  hydrogen,  as  such,  and  thus  to 
establish  the  new  theory  of  acids.  Thus,  meconic  acid,  which  is 
tribasic,  forms,  like  tribasic  phosphoric  acid,  three  series  of  salts, 
in  which  1,  2,  or  3  eqs.  of  hydrogen  are  replaced  by  metal.  But 
while  the  meconic  acid,  as  well  as  the  tribasic  phosphoric  acid, 
readily  forms  with  oxide  of  silver,  the  salt  in  which  all  the 
hydrogen  is  replaced  by  silver ;  it  cannot  form,  or  forms  with 
difficidty,  a  similar  salt  with  potash,  with  which  it  forms  very 
easily  salts  with  1  and  2  eqs.  of  metal,  and  2  or  1  eqs.  of 
hydrogen.  Here  we  have  the  apparent  contradiction  of  a  weak 
base,  oxide  of  silver,  neutralising  the  acid  easily  and  completely ; 
while  a  strong  base,  potash,  leaves  it  imperfectly  neutralised. 
This  cannot,  I  think,  be  accounted  for  on  the  old  view,  and  many 
similar  cases  might  be  mentioned.  On  the  new  view,  such 
apparent  anomalies  disappear ;  for  since  the  neutralisation  depends 
on  the  replacement  of  hydrogen  by  a  metal,  it  is  evident  that  an 
oxide  which  is  easily  reduced,  or  deprived  of  its  oxygen  by 
hydrogen,  like  oxide  of  silver,  will  most  easily  neutralise  acids, 
while  a  difficultly  reducible  oxide,  such  as  potash,  cannot  be  so 
far  reduced  as  to  yield  3  eqs.  of  metal,  so  as  to  form  the  neutral 
salt. 

Anhydrous  Organic  Acids, — For  a  long  time  the  most  im- 
portant and  best  known  organic  acids  were  known  only  as  hydrates, 
and  it  was  supposed  that  the  anhydrous  acids  could  not  exist  in 
the  separate  state.  But  about  the  same  time  that  anhydrous 
nitric  acid  was  first  obtained,  Gerhardt,  by  a  very  ingenious 
method,  obtained  several  anhydrous  organic  acids. 

The  method  consists  in  acting  on  the  hydrated  acids  or  their 
salts  with  the  perchloride  of  phosphorus,  the  terchloride  of  phos- 
phorus, the  oxychloride  of  phosphorus,  or  the  oxychlorides  of 
organic  radicals,  such  as  acetyle  or  benzoyle. 

The  simplest  case  is  such  as  this :  1  eq.  of  acetate  of  potash, 
acted  on  by  1  eq.  of  oxychloride  of  acetyle,  yields  1  eq.  of  chlo- 
ride of  potassium,  and  2  eqs.  of  anhydrous  acetic  acid. 
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When  the  chlorides  of  phosphorus  act  on  the  acetate  of  potash, 
there  are  two  stages  in  the  action.  In  the  first,  phosphate  of 
potash  and  oxyohloride  of  acetyle ;  in  the  second,  the  latter  hody 
acts  as  ahoye  on  a  new  portion  of  the  acetate. 

The  anhydrous  organic  acids  are  not,  strictly  speaking,  acid 
bodies,  but  only  become  acids  when  the  elements  of  water  are 
added.  They  are  either  liquid  or  crystallised,  YolatQe,  and  on 
contact  with  water  or  bases,  pass  into  the  usual  form.  They  are 
called,  to  distinguish  them  firom  the  true  acids,  anhydrides.  We 
are  acquainted  with  those  of  many  organic  acids,  both  monobasic 
and  bibasic. 

We  have  already  stated   that  many  organic  compounds  are 

HO) 
deriyed  from  the  type  water  ^  0  (  *    ^^^»  ^^  ^^'^^  organic  acids 

are  formed  from  this  type  by  the  substitution  of  organic  acid 
radicals  for  the  hydrogen,  when  only  1  eq.  of  hydrogen  is 
thus  replaced.  But  the  anhydrides  are  deriyed  from  the  same 
type  by  the  replacement  of  all  the  hydrogen  by  the  acid  radical ; 
or,  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  they  are  deriyed  from 
the  hydrated  acids  when  2  eqs,  lose  all  the  basic  water  they 
oontahi. 

Some  chemists  consider  that  the  true  radical  of  acetic  acid,  the 
true  acetyle,  is  not  C*  Hs ,  but  C*  Hs  0« .  If  water  be  repre- 
sented by  g  I  Oa ;    hydrated  acetic  acid  will  be       h'     *  i  ^* 

and  its  anhydride  will  be  ^  g"  q|  |  0«,  whichis  =  2  (C4Ha08). 

The  same  yiew  may  be  extended  to  all  the  organic  acids,  and  is  a 
yery  probable  one. 

Another  remarkable  fact,  showing  the  propriety  of  adopting  as 
the  type  of  organic  acids  and  many  other  bodies  the  type  of  water, 

HO)         H ) 
written  thus,  tt  q  [  or  ^  [  Oa ,  is  this,  that  we  can  obtain  double 

anhydrides.  Thus,  when  chloride  of  benzoyle  acts  on  acetate  of 
potash,  we  obtain  the  anhydride 


C4  H,0, 1^ 


which  is  a  compound  of  anhydrous  acetic  acid  with  anhydrous 
benzoic  acid.  Such  compounds  form,  with  water,  a  mixture  of 
the  two  hydrated  acids. 

There  are  other  kinds  of  organic  acids  which  are  what  may 
be  called  coupled  acids;   that  is  to  say,  they  contain  an  acid 
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eonpled  with  another  body,  which  does  not  neutralise  the  acid, 
bat  accompanies  it  in  all  its  combinations.  Thus,  in  hypo- 
snlphonaphthalio  acid,  C«o  Hr  Ss  O0 ,  H  0,  we  have  hyposnlphurio 
acid,  Ss  Oo,  eonpled  with  the  body,  Gao  H7,  and  the  coupled 
acid  neutralises  exactly  as  much  base  as  the  hyposulphuric  acid 
alone  would  do.  Again,  formobenzoilic  acid  Cio  H7  Oo ,  H  0, 
may  be  viewed  as  a  coupled  acid,  consisting  of  formic  acid 
Ca  H  Os ,  H  0  and  oil  of  bitter  almonds  (hyduret  of  benzoyle) 
Ci4  He  O2 ,  which  neutralises  just  as  much  base  as  the  formic  acid 
alone.  Those  coupled  acids  which  contain  hyposulphuric  acid, 
as  is  often  the  case,  are  formed  by  the  action  of  oil  of  yitriol,  or 
of  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid,  on  organic  bodies,  when  2  eqs.  of 
acid,  losing  1  eq.  oxygen,  form  hyposulphuric  acid ;  which  com- 
moidy  unites  with  the  organic  matter  miniu  1  eq.  hydrogen,  that 
hydrogen  having  combined  with  the  oxygen  derived  from  the 
sulphuric  acid. 


In  the  following  pages  we  shall  adopt  the  arrangement  of 
Liebig,  which  has  the  advantage  of  uniting  those  substances 
which  are  naturally  allied  in  composition.  It  proceeds,  in  the 
first  place,  on  the  principle  of  describing,  under  each  known  or 
admitted  organic  radical,  all  the  compounds  derived  from,  or 
closely  connected  with  it.  After  having  gone  through  these,  it 
takes  up  the  consideration  of  the  best  known  organic  acids, 
including  the  oily  acids ;  then  the  neutral  oils,  fat,  and  essential ; 
the  resins;  the  non-nitrogenous  colouring  matters,  bitter  and 
extractive  principles,  nitrogenised  colouring  matters  and  their 
congeners ;  the  organic  bases ;  starch ;  gum ;  woody  fibre ; 
destructive  distillation  of  wood,  of  lignite,  of  coal :  nitrogenised 
and  sulphurised  vegetable  principles,  albumen,  &c.,  the  modi- 
fications of  these  in  the  animal  kingdom :  bile :  nervous  matter : 
gastric  juice :  saliva :  excrements :  urine :  blood :  lymph,  &c. 
And  the  whole  is  wound  up  with  considerations  on  the  nutrition 
of  plants  and  animals. 

This  arrangement  is  not  a  scientific  one,  and  in  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge  such  an  arrangement  is,  I  fear,  unattain- 
able. But  it  is  very  convenient,  and  by  judicious  grouping, 
very  much  facilitates  the  learning  and  the  retaining  in  the 
memory  of  the  immense  mass  of  facts  which  at  present  constitute 
organic  chemistry. 

We  proceed,  therefore,  to  consider  those  organic  radicals 
which  are  admitted  by  the  best  authorities,  although  they  are 
not  always  known  in  the  separate  state.    The  first  compound 
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radicals  that  attract  onr  attention  are  certain  binary  ones,  already 
mentioned  as  binary  compounds,  but  not  in  their  character  of 
radicals  (Inorganic  Chemistry) ;  these  are  amide  or  amidogen, 
cyanogen,  and  carbonic  oxide. 

I.  Amide.    NHs=Ad=16. 

8tk.  Amidogen, — It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  certain 
compounds  exist,  in  which  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  this 
substance  is  present.  Thus,  potassium  or  sodium,  heated  in 
dry  ammoniacal  gas,  disengages  1  eq.  of  hydrogen,  forming  the 
compound  E  N  Ha  or  Na  N  Ha.  When  these  are  put  into 
water,  potash  or  soda  is  formed,  while  ammonia  is  set  free: 
K,  NHa+HO  =  KO  +  NHs.  Again,  when  oxalate  of 
ammonia,  N H3 ,  HO,  Ca  Os  is  heated,  there  are  formed,  water 
which  distils  over,  and  the  compound  NHa  Ca  Oa  which  remains 
behind :  thus,  NHs ,  HO,  Ca  Os  =  2H0  +  NHa  Ca  Oa .  The  latter 
compound  is  called  oxamide,  and  is  a  sparingly  soluble  white 
powder,  neutral  or  indifferent  in  itself,  but  yielding,  when 
digested  with  an  alkali,  ammonia,  which  escapes,  and  oxalic  acid, 
which  combines  with  the  alkali.  Or  if  oxamide  be  heated  with 
diluted  sulphuric  acid,  it  yields  ammonia  which  combines  with 
the  acid,  and  oxalic  acid  which  crystallises  in  cooling.  In  both 
cases  water  is  decomposed :  thus  N  Ha  Ca  Oa  +  2  H  0  =  N  Hs , 
HO  +  CaOs. 

Now  oxamide  is  interesting,  as  being  the  type  of  a  class  of 
compounds,  all  of  which,  when  heated  with  an  alkali  or  an  acid, 
yield  ammonia  and  an  acid,  the  ammonia  and  the  anhydrous  acid 
together  containing  just  1  or  2  eqs.  of  water  more  than  the 
compound  which,  with  the  aid  of  water,  has  yielded  them.  If  we 
consider  oxamide  as  N  Ha  +  Ca  Oa;  that  is,  as  composed  of 
amide  (or  ammonia  miniu  hydrogen,  K  Ha ),  and  the  radical 
carbonic  oxide  (or  oxalic  acid  minus  oxygen,  Ca  Oa ),  then  all  its 
congeners  are  likewise  compounds  of  amide,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  an  anhydrous  organic  acid,  minua  oxygen,  on  the  other.  On 
this  view  benzamide  is  benzoate  of  ammonia,  mmwi  water, 
(N  Ha  +  Ci4  Hs  Os,  H  0)  -2  H  0  =  N  Ha  +  Ci*  Hs  Oa;  or  it 
is  amide  plus  benzoyle  (the  radical  of  benzoic  acid.  Cm  Hs  Oa ). 
Therefore,  when  benzamide  is  acted  on  by  potash,  ammonia  is 
given  off,  and  benzoate  of  potash  is  left ;  and  when  it  is  heated 
with  an  acid,  a  salt  of  that  acid  with  ammonia  is  obtained,  while 
benzoic  acid  crystallises.  There  are  a  good  many  similar  com- 
pounds which  are  called  amides,  and  are  viewed  as  compounds 
of  amide. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  distinctive  characters  of  amide,  which 
is  not  known  in  the  separate  form,  are  its  powerful  affinity  for 
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hydrogen,  and  its  equally  strong  tendency  to  combine  with 
radicals  which  have  a  very  great  affinity  for  oxygen,  such  as  those 
already  mentioned,  potassium,  sodium,  the  radical  Ca  0« ,  and  the 
radical  benzoyle.  It  is,  probably,  on  account  of  its  having  so 
great  an  affinity  for  elements  of  the  most  opposite  kind,  that  we 
cannot  obtain  it  in  the  separate  form. 

With  hydrogen  amide  forms  two  compounds,  ammonia,  Ad  H, 
and  ammonium,  Ad  Ha.  The  former  may  be  called,  in  this 
view,  hydramide.  The  latter,  as  has  been  already  explained 
(Inorganic  Chemistry),  is  considered  to  be  a  compound  metal. 

It  is  very  remarkable,  that,  when  ammonia  or  hydramide 
combines  with  an  acid,  the  resulting  compound  is  not  a  salt, 
unless  the  acid  contain  hydrogen.  Thus,  hydramide,  with  dry 
sulphuric  acid,  S  Os ,  forms  a  compound  which  is  not  a  sulphate  of 
ammonia,  and  is  not  a  salt  at  all.  But  if,  instead  of  S  Os ,  we 
employ  oil  of  vitriol,  HO,  S  Os ,  or  H,  S  O4 ,  sulphate  of  ammonia^ 
a  Ixue  salt,  is  obtained. 

Here  we  may  conclude  that  Ad  H,  in  contact  with  H,  S  O4 , 
takes  the  hydrogen,  forming  ammonium,  and  that  the  resulting 
salt  is  composed  of  Ad  Hs  -f  S  O4 ;  that  is,  a  metal  combined 
with  the  sulphuric  acid  radical,  just  as  sulphate  of  potash  is 
K,  S  O4  •  In  all  the  true  salts  of  ammonia,  therefore,  Ad  Ha  =s 
Am  (Ammonium)  occupies  the  place  of  a  metal,  and  may  be 
replaced  by  a  metal ;  and  even  if  we  consider  sulphate  of 
potash  to  be  K  0,  S  Os ,  we  have  only  to  view  sulphate  of 
ammonia  as  N  H*  0,  S  Os=  Ad  HaO,  S  Os  =  Am  0,  S  Os,  that 
is,  sulphate  of  oxide  of  ammonium. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  although  all  the 
chemical  relations  of  these  compounds  confirm  the  ammonium 
theory,  yet  neither  ammonium  nor  its  oxide  are  capable  of  exists 
ing  uncombined;  for  ammonium,  when  separated,  is  resolved 
into  ammonia  and  hydrogen :  and  oxide  of  ammonium,  when 
separated,  assumes  the  forms  of  ammonia  and  water. 

This  obviously  depends  on  the  more  feeble  attraction  of  nitrogen 
for  the  fourth  eq.  of  hydrogen  in  ammonium  than  for  the  other 
three,  and  the  very  strong  attraction  of  hydrogen  for  oxygen. 
N  H*  separates,  when  liberated,  into  N  Hs ,  a  very  permanent 
compound,  and  H ;  while  N  H*  0  or  Am  0,  which,  if  it  could  be 
obtained  either  anhydrous,  or  hydrated,  as  Am  0,  HO,  would 
certainly  much  resemble  potash  K  0,  or  caustic  potash,  K  0,  H  0, 
is  resolved  into  N  Hs  +  H  0  or  N  Hs  +  2  H  0.  Perhaps  the 
hydrated  oxide  of  ammonium  might  exist  at  a  very  low  tempera- 
ture, or  under  a  very  great  pressure,  combined  with  intense  cold. 
We  shall  see  that  when  the  four  eqs.  of  hydrogen  in  ammonium 
are  replaced  by  methyle  or  ethyle,  which  have  less  attraction  for 
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oxygen  than  hydrogen  haa,  we  obtain  permanent  oomponndsy 
which  are  hydrated  bases,  astonishingly  analogous,  both  in  con- 
stitution and  properties,  to  caustic  potash. 

Of  the  chief  compounds  of  amide,  ammonia  or  hydramide  has 
been  previously  described.  It  remains  for  us  to  direct  attention 
to  this  substance  as  constantly  present  in  the  atmosphere  in 
minute  quantity,  from  whence  it  descends  in  the  rain,  being  an 
absolutely  indispensable  agent  in  vegetation.  We  have  already 
seen  that  the  putrefaction  and  eremacausis  of  nitrogenised  com- 
pounds yields  catenate  of  ammonia  as  a  product.  Its  presence 
in  the  air  is  therefore  certain,  d  priori,  even  although  we  cannot 
detect  it  until  it  is  condensed  and  accumulated  in  rain.  It  is, 
however,  absorbed  from  the  air  by  almost  all  minerals  and  soils, 
especially  aluminous  and  ferruginous  soils,  which  retain  it  so  as 
to  prevent  its  being  washed  away  by  rain;  hence  a  trace  of 
ammonia  is  often  found  where  it  is  not  expected,  and  where  it 
has  been  erroneously  believed  to  have  been  formed  by  the  direct 
union  of  hydrogen  and  nitrogen.  This  is  the  true  explanation  of 
the  very  remarkable  and  accurate  experiments  of  Faraday,  which 
have  been  confirmed  by  Will  and  Yarrentrapp. 

As  an  ingredient  of  manures,  ammonia  is  most  valuable.  Its 
action  on  growing  vegetables  will  be  hereafter  explained. 

Ammonia  forms  a  large  number  of  compounds  with  the  oxides 
of  metals,  the  chlorides  of  metals,  of  sulphur,  and  of  phosphorus, 
and  finally  with  salts  in  general.  These  belong  rather  to 
inorganic  chemistry,  and  the  limited  size  of  this  work  forbids  us 
to  describe  them  in  detail. 

But  it  is  proper  here  briefly  to  notice  the  compounds  formed 
by  amide  with  metals,  inasmuch  as  amide  is  here  viewed  as  an 
organic  radical,  and  some  of  these  compounds  are  very  important 
in  reference  to  organic  chemistry. 

Amide  then  forms  compounds  with  potassium,  sodium,  mercury, 
copper,  silver,  and  platinum.  The  two  former  are  of  a  greenish 
olive  colour,  and  their  action  on  water  has  been  described  above. 
The  amide  or  amidide  of  mercury,  Hg  Ad,  is  not  known  in 
a  separate  state,  but  forms  with  bichloride  of  mercury  the  salt 
called  white  precipitate,  Hg  Ad  +  Hg  CU . 

This  salt  is  prepared  by  adding  ammonia  to  a  solution  of 
bichloride  of  mercury.  When  boiled  with  potash,  it  yields 
another  salt,  Hg  Ad  -f  Hg  Cls  +  Hg  Oa .  The  amidide  of  mercury 
also  combines  with  the  basic  sulphate,  and  the  basic  nitrates  of 
the  same  metal,  forming,  with  the  basic  protonitrate,  the  soluble 
mercury  of  Hahnemann. 

The  amidide  of  copper,  Ad  Cu,  is  only  known  in  combination 
with  the  hyposulphate  and  with  the  nitrate  of  ammonia. 
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The  amidide  of  silyer,  Ag  Ad,  is  known  in  combination  with 
the  nitrate,  sulphate,  seleniate  and  chromate  of  ammonia. 

But  it  is  the  amidide  of  platinum  which  offers  the  greatest 
interest,  as  it  gives  rise  to  several  very  singular  compounds, 
exhibiting  the  characters  of  very  powerful  bases.  These  re- 
markable substances  have  been  studied  by  Gros,  Beiset, 
Peyrone,  Gerhardt,  and  others,  but  are  yet  far  from  being 
understood.  We  shall  endeavour  briefly  to  state  what  is  known 
of  them. 

When  bichloride  of  platinum,  Pt  Cla ,  is  heated  for  some  time, 
to  nearly  the  melting  point  of  tin,  it  loses  half  its  chlorine,  and 
is  converted  into  protochloride,  Pt  CI,  which  forms  a  powder  of 
a  dirty  brownish-green  colour,  insoluble  in  water.  By  continued 
digestion  in  ammonia,  with  the  aid  of  heat,  the  protochloride 
is  first  changed  into  a  green  crystalline  compound,  which  finally 
dissolves  entirely,  forming  a  yellowish  solution,  which  on 
evaporation  deposits  yellowish-white  prismatic  crystals.  The 
green  crystalline  compound,  discovered  by  Magnus,  contains 
the  elements  of  protochloride  of  platinum  and  those  of  am- 
monia, Pt  CI  N  Hs ;  the  yellowish-white  crystals,  discovered  by 
Reiset,  contain  twice  as  much  ammonia  and  the  elements  of  water, 
PtCl,  2NHs-f  aq. 

These  two  compounds  are  very  remarkable ;  neither  of  them 
contains  ammonia  as  such;  both  are  insoluble  in  hydrochloric 
and  dilute  sulphuric  acids.  But  the  green  compoimd  of  Magnus 
dissolves  in  nitric  acid,  with  evolution  of  nitrous  acid,  and  the 
solution  on  cooling  deposits  white  crystalline  scales,  while  the 
liquid  contains  no  ammonia.  These  white  scales,  discovered  by 
Gros,  are  the  nitrate  of  a  new  base,  Pt  CI  N  He  0 ;  which  may 
be  derived  from  2  eq.  of  the  insoluble  compound  of  Magnus, 
Pts  CU  Na  He ,  by  the  loss  of  1  eq.  of  protochloride  of  platinum 
and  the  addition  of  1  eq.  of  oxygen.  This  base  acts  exaotiy 
like  the  basic  oxide  of  a  metal,  or  like  oxide  of  ammonium, 
N  H4  0,  combining  with  acids  and  forming  neutral  salts.  It  not 
only  forms  salts  with  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids  and  the  like,  but 
with  hydrochloric  acid  it  3delds  a  heavy  crystalline  powder, 
which  is  a  chloride,  bearing  the  same  relation  to  the  base  as 
chloride  of  ammonium,  N  H4  CI  (sal  ammoniac),  does  to  oxide 
of  ammonium.  This  chloride,  therefore,  is  Pt  CI  Na  He  CI,  and 
the  radical  of  the  oxide  or  base,  and  of  the  chloride,  will  be 
Pt  CI  Na  H0,  corresponding  to  ammonium,  N  H4.  Although 
Gros  did  not  isolate  either  the  radical  or  its  oxide,  yet  from  the 
characters  and  composition  of  its  salts,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
its  existence.  If  we  represent  this  radical  Pt  CI  Na  Ho  by  B, 
then  we  have 
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BO  =  oxide,  tiie  Imw  of  tiie  nlta,  juiftlofoiis  to  K O  or  N  H4 ,  O 

B0  +  S03=B+  8  0*  =  sulphate,  analogous  to  K,  SO* 
BO  +  NO»=:B  +  NO«=iiitzate,  analogous  to  K,  NO* 
BQ  =  chloride,  analogous  to  K  CI  or  N  H4,  CL 

The  Bolable  crjstaUine  compound  of  Beiset,  Pt  CI  Nt  Ka  4*  ^* 
when  heated  to  212*,  becomes  anhydrous,  and  is  then  Pt  CI  Na 
He ,  that  is,  it  has  the  same  composition  as  the  radical  of  the  base 
and  salts  of  Gros.  But  it  is  not  this  radical ;  on  the  contrary,  it 
is  the  chloride  of  a  different  radical,  Pt  NaHs,  and  its  troe 
formula  is  Pt  NaHa  -f  CL 

This  new  radical  is  also  perfectly  analogous  to  ammonium,  as 
may  be  exhibited  in  a  tabular  form  as  follows. 


Ammonium  N  H«=  Am 
5^1o^}ptN.Ha=B' 


cS^;szl  ^-^p^ 


AmCl 
B'Cl 


AmS04 
B'SO« 


NitnOe. 


Double  Chloride 
with  Platuium. 


AmNOe  AmCl  +  PtCls 
B'NOa    JB'Cl+PtCl, 


In  the  case  of  ammonium,  we  cannot  isolate  the  oxide  Am  0 
=  N  H4  0,  as  it  instantly  resolves  itself  into  ammonia  and  water, 
N  Hs  -f  H  0.  But  the  oxide  of  B^iset's  platinum  radical,  B'  0, 
=  Pt  Ns  He  0,  or  rather  its  hydrate  Pt  Ns  Ha  0  +  aq.  is  easily 
obtained  from  the  sulphate  by  adding  just  so  much  baryta  as  will 
remove  the  sulphuric  acid,  and  evaporating  the  filtered  solution  in 
vacuo,  when  the  hydrated  oxide  crystallises  in  colourless  needles. 
This  compound  is  strikingly  analogous  to  hydrate  of  potash :  it  is 
a  powerful  caustic,  attracts  carbonic  acid  from  the  air  as  strongly 
as  potash,  and  exhibits  all  the  chemical  characters  of  one  of  the 
strongest  alkalies.  Few  compounds  are  so  remarkable  as  this 
base.    We  shall  call  it  the  base  a. 

This  singular  compound  may  be  viewed  as  containing  the 
elements  of  protoxide  of  platinum,  ammonia  and  water,  Pt  0, 
2  N  Hs ,  H  0.  When  heated  to  212'',  it  loses  its  water  and  half 
its  ammonia,  leaving  a  compound  Pt  N  Hs  0  or  Pt  O,  N  Hs , 
which  appears  to  bo  another  new  base,  6,  combining  with  acids 
and  forming  salts  which  detonate  when  heated.  This  last  com- 
pound, when  heated  in  the  air,  bums  like  tinder,  and  leaves 
motallio  platinum.  It  is  the  oxide  of  a  third  radical,  b,  = 
PtNIIs. 

With  hydrochloric  acid  the  base  a  of  Reiset  yields  water  and 
the  original  chlorine  compound,  thus :  Pt  Na  Ha ,  0  -f  H  CI  = 
Pt  Na  Ha ,  CI  +  H  0.  When  this  chloride  is  heated  to  from  265« 
to  290^,  it  loses  ammonia,  and  there  is  left  a  yellow  powder, 
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disoovered  hj  Peyrone,  whioh  diasolyes  easily  in  hot  water,  and  has 
the  oomposition  of  the  green  insoluble  crystalline  compound  of 
Magnus,  Pt  01  N  Hs ,  of  which  it  is  an  isomeric  modification. 
Indeed,  the  compound  of  Magnus,  (although  insoluble  in  hot 
water,)  if  boiled  with  a  saturated  solution  of  sulphate  or  nitrate 
of  ammonia,  dissolves,  and  is  deposited  on  cooling  in  yellow 
crystals.  The  yellow  ammoniated  protochloride  of  platinum  of 
Peyrone  readily  dissolres  in.  ammonia,  and  the  solution  yields 
fine  colourless  prisms  of  the  original  chlorine  compound  of  Beiset, 
but  apparently  not  containing  1  eq.  of  water  of  crystallisation, 
which  is  said  to  be  present  in  the  yellowish-white  oiystals 
obtained  by  Reiset  from  the  green  compound  of  Magnus. 

When  the  yellow  compound  of  Peyrone  is  acted  on  by  nitrate  of 
silyer,  it  yields  chloride  of  silver,  and  two  new  compounds 
containing  nitric  acid  and  platinum,  one  of  which  forms  yeUow 
octahedrons. 

If  the  sulphate  of  Reiset's  base,  Pt  NsHo  +  S  0*,  be  acted  on 
by  iodide  of  barium,  Ba  I,  there  is  formed  sulphate  of  baryta, 
Ba  S  O4,  and  a  protoiodide  of  Reisefs  radical,  a,  Pt  Ns  Ha,  I. 
This  iodide  is  soluble  and  crystallisable,  and  when  boiled  with 
water,  loses  ammonia,  while  a  new  iodine  compound  is  precipi- 
tated, Pt  N  Hs ,  I,  corresponding  to  the  chlorine  compound  of 
Peyrone  and  to  that  of  Magnus,  both  of  which  are  Pt  N  Hs  01. 

This  new  iodine  compound  seems  to  be  the  iodide  of  the  third 
radical,  &,  Pt  N  Hs ;  for  when  acted  on  by  nitrate  or  sulphate  of 
silyer,  it  yields  iodide  of  silyer,  and  a  nitrate  or  sulphate  of  this 
new  radical  or  of  iU  oxide,  Pt  N  Hs,  I  +  Ag,  SO*  =  Pt  N  Hs, 
SO*  +  Ag  I ;  and  Pt  N  Hs,  I  -f  Ag,  N  Oe  =  Pt  N  Hs,  N  Os  + 
Ag  I.  These  new  salts  may  of  course  be  represented  as  Pt  N  Hs , 
0  -f  8  Os ,  and  Pt  N  Hs ,  0  -h  N  Os .  With  ammonia,  these  salts 
yield  the  nitrate  and  sulphate  of  Reiset's  base  a ;  and  with 
hydrochloric  acid  they  yield  the  yellow  compound  of  Peyrone. 
This  would  indicate  that  the  latter  compound  is  Pt  N  Hs ,  01,  the 
chloride  of  the  radical  Pt  N  Hs ,  while  the  green  salt  of  Magnus 
may  be  the  ammoniated  protochloride  of  platinum  Pt  01  -f  N  Hs , 
or  probably  Pt  01  N  Hs  +  aq. 

Here  we  have,  at  all  events,  three  yery  remarkable  compounds, 
which  contain  platinum  and  the  elements  of  ammonia.  There  is, 
first,  the  radical  b  last  described,  Pt  NHs ;  secondly,  the  radical 
of  Reiset's  base,  a,  Pt  NsHo;  and  thirdly,  the  radical  of  Gros's 
base,  Pt  01,  Na  Ho . 

Now  we  have  given  the  history  of  these  compounds  somewhat 
minutely,  because  their  existence  throws  much  light  on  the 
nature  of  a  numerous  and  important  class  of  bodies,  namely,  the 
yegetable  bases  or  alkaloids. 
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It  will  be  observed,  then,  that  the  three  new  radicals  aboye 
described  all  contain  nitrogen ;  indeed,  all  contain  the  elements  of 
ammonia,  and  are  in  their  chemical  relations  entirely  analogons 
to  ammonium.     Thus  we  have 


Ammonium 

RadicaL 

Oxide. 

Chloride. 

Sulphate. 

NH* 

MH«+0 

NH4  +  a 

NH4  +  S0* 

Radical  of    ] 

Reiset*8 

PtNHs 

PtNHs +0 

PtN  Hs  +  CI 

PtNHs +S0« 

base  b 

BAdicalof   1 

fieiset's 
base  a 

PtNsHo 

PtNiH«+0 

Pt  N»  Ho  +  CI 

PtNiHo+SO* 

Radical  of    " 
Ghros'B  base 

PtClN.Hfl 

PtCl  Na  Ho  +  0  Pt CI  Ni  Hd  +  CI  Pt CIN«  Ho  +  SO* 

That  the  above  formulsB  represent  in  some  respects  truly  the 
relation  of  these  new  bases  to  one  another,  is  rendered  probable 
by  the  fact  that  while  the  radical  and  base  b  of  Rciset  difPer  from 
his  radical  and  base  a  by  containing  1  eq.  of  ammonia  less,  and 
these  last  from  those  of  Gros  by  containing  1  eq.  of  chlorine  less, 
we  can  actually  transform  the  salts  of  Reiset's  base  b  into  those  of 
his  base  a,  by  the  addition  of  ammonia ;  and  the  nitrate  of  Reisef  s 
base  a,  by  the  addition  of  chlorine,  yields  a  salt  haying  the 
properties  of  the  nitrate  of  6h*os's  base. 

Now  we  have  seen  that  ammonium  may  be  viewed  as  a  com- 
pound of  amide,  as  N  Ha  -f  Ha  =  Ad  Hs .  May  we  not  there- 
fore suppose  the  new  radicals  to  be  also  compounds  of  amide  ? 
May  not  Ileiset's  radical  b  be  ammonium,  in  which  1  eq.  of 

fH 
PtP 

Again,  just  as  we  have  seen  in  acids,  viewed  as  hydrogen  com- 
pounds, analogous  elements  added  to  the  radical  without  affecting 
the  neutralising  power  of  the  acid,  which  remains  the  same  as 
long  as  the  replaceable  hydrogen  continues  unchanged,  we  can 
suppose  amide  to  be  a  basic  radical,  forming  with  hydrogen  the 
base  ammonia,  but  capable  of  taking  up  into  the  radical  analo- 
gous elements  without  affecting  the  basic  character  of  the 
ammonia,  because  we  have  now  the  hydrogen  componnd  of  an 
analogous,  but  more  complex,  basic  radical.  On  this  view, 
Keiset's  radical  6  may  be  the  hydrogen  compound  of  a  basic 
radical,  more  complex  than  amide ;  in  fact,  amidide  of  platinum. 
Its  formula  would  then  be  Ad  Pt  -f  H,  and  although  on  this 
view  it  should  correspond  to  ammonia,  rather  than  ammonium, 
we  cannot  speak  positively,  as  this  is  the  least  known  of  the 
three. 
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The  other  two  radioals  may  be  readily  viewed  as  hydrogen 
oompounds  of  complex  amidides,  as  ammonium  is  the  hydrogen 
oompoimd  of  amidide  of  hydrogen. 

Amide,  N  Ha  =  Ad,  with  hydrogen,  forms  ammonia  Ad,  H 
and  ammonium  Ad  H  -f  H.  In  like  manner,  in  the  radical  a 
of  Reisefs  salts,  we  have  a  complex  amide,  composed  of  amide 
and  amidide  of  platinum,  Ad  +  Pt  Ad  =  Pt  Ada ,  which,  with 
1  eq.  hydrogen,  may  be  supposed  to  form  a  compound  analogous 
to  ammonia,  Pt  Ada ,  H,  and  with  two  eq.  of  hydrogen,  actually 
does  form  the  radical  a  of  Reiset,  Pt  Ada  H  -f  H,  exactly 
analogous  to  ammonium.  So  the  radical  of  Gros  may  be  derived 
from  the  complex  amide  Pt  CI  Ad  -f  Ad  =  Pt  CI  Ada ,  which 
may  form  Pt  CI  Ada  -f  H  and  Pt  a  Ada  H  +  H,  the  latter 
being  the  actual  composition  of  the  radical  of  Gros,  corresponding 
to  ammonium. 

It  may  also  be  mentioned,  that  just  as  we  may  view  ammoniacal 

salts  as  containing  ammonia  and  water  rather  than  ammonium 

and  oxygen,  so  the  base  b  of  Keiset  may  be  N  Hs  +  Pt  0, 

analogous  to  N  Hs  +  H  0  in  the  salts  of  ammonia.    If  sulphate 

of  ammonia  be  N  Hs,  H  0  +  S  Os,  the  sulphate  of  Beiset*8 

base  b  will  then  be  N  Hs,    Pt  0  +  B  Os,  the  protoxide   of 

platinum  here  playing  the  part  of  water,  or  in   other  words, 

platinum  playing  the  part  of  hydrogen,  a  substitution  far  from 

unnatural  or  improbable.    Again,  if  we  consider  the  ammoniaco- 

2N Ha  ) 
sulphate  of  copper  to  be   ^   q   >   +  S  Os,  then  the  sulphate 

2  N  Ha  ) 
of  Eeiset's  base  a  will  be  p^  q    >  +  S  Os ,  where  platinum  re- 
places copper,  also  a  not  improbable  substitution.     Eeiset  is 
disposed  to  adopt  this  view. 

The  chloride  of  Gros's  radical,  Pt  CI  Na  H«  -|-  CI,  may  be 
viewed  as  a  compound  of  bichloride  of  platinum  with  ammonia, 
Pt  Cla  +  2  N  Hs ,  and  there  is  even  reason  to  think  that  com- 
pounds of  that  radical  may  be  obtained  from  the  solution  of 
bichloride  of  platinum  in  ammonia. 

In  a  recent  paper,  Gerhardt  has  announced  the  discovery  of  a 
fourth  platinised  base,  and  he  regards  all  four  as  representatives 
of  ammonia,  in  which  part  of  the  hydrogen  is  replaced  by 
platinum,  which  agrees  generally  with  the  views  above  indicated. 
But  he  supposes  that  in  two  of  these  four  bases,  the  platinum 
exists  in  a  polymeric  modification,  in  which  the  usual  equivalent 
of  platinum  replaces  2  eqs.  of  hydrogen,  and  in  which,  therefore, 
the  equivalent  of  platinum  is  halved.  He  represents  the 
ordinary  form  of  platinum  as  usual  by  Pt,  and  the  new  form  by 
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pt,  the  latter  always  oooorring  in  2  eqs.,  as  pts  =  Pt.     He  tlien 
gives  the  following  table : — 

N,  Hs  H  =:  Ammonia. 

N,  HsPt  =  PlatoBamme  (Reiset's  base  h,) 

Ns  Hs  Pt  =  Diplatosamine  (Reiset's  base  a.) 

N  H  pt«  =  Platiiiamine  (new  base  of  Gerhardt.) 

Ns  H*  pta = Diplatinamine  (existiDg  in  the  base  of  Gros.) 

On  this  yiew  diplatosamine  and  diplatinamine  represent  a 
double  atom  of  ammonia  Ns  Ho .  The  chloride  of  Gros's  base 
is,  acoording  to  Gerhardt,  the  bi-hydrochlorate  of  diplatinamine. 
But  as  acid  hydrochlorates  are  most  unusual,  this  must  be 
regarded  as  very  doubtful.  The  new  base  platinamine  forms 
brilliant  yellow  crystals,  nearly  insoluble.  The  salts  are 
crystallisable,  and  many  of  them  contain  2  eqs.  of  add,  for  one 
of  base. 

Buckton  has  lately  studied  the  action  of  cyanogen  on  dipla- 
tosamine, which  is  remarkable.  A  white  crystalline  compound  is 
formed,  identical  with  one  described  by  Reiset  as  the  cyanide  of 
platosammonium,  but  which  is  really,  in  both  cases,  a  platino- 
cyanide  of  diplatosammonium,  polymeric  with  the  other.  Its 
formation  is  as  follows,  from  the  oxide  of  diplatosammonium, 

2  (PtN.H«0)  +  4HCy=(PtN«H(»,  Pt  Cyi)  +  2NH4Cy  +  2  HO. 

Buckton  has  also  obtained  the  true  cyanide  of  platosammonium 
by  the  action  of  cyanide  of  silver  on  chloride  of  platosammonium 
(hydrochlorate  of  platosamine),  which  yields  chloride  of  silver, 
and  yellow  crystals  of  the  new  cyanide.  Pt  N  Hs ,  CI  -f  Ag  Cy 
=  Pt  N  Hs ,  Cy  +  Ag  CI.  And  this  compound  is  polymeric  with 
the  preceding,  for  (Pt  N>  He ,  Pt  Cya )  =  2  (Pt  N  Hs ,  Cy).  It 
is  evident  that  much  remains  to  be  done,  before  the  history  of 
these  most  remarkable  platinised  bases  can  be  regarded  as 
complete.     The  names  proposed  by  Gerhardt  may  be  adopted. 

From  the  above  remarks  it  will  appear  that  every  probable  view 
which  can  be  taken  of  these  very  interesting  bases  connects  them 
vdth  amide,  ammonia  or  ammonium,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that 
they  have  been  treated  of  in  this  section.  Many  pages  might  be 
filled  with  details  concerning  them :  but  we  have  here  only  indi- 
cated those  points  which  will  help  to  elucidate  the  constitution  of 
the  vegetable  alkalies. 

That  important  class  of  compounds  not  only  contains  nitrogen, 
as  an  essential  element,  but  exhibits  the  same  analogy  with 
ammonia  which  we  have  seen  to  exist  in  the  compound  platinum 
bases.    Moreover,  like  these  bases,  the  alkaloids  do  not  appear 
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to  contain  ammonia  a«  such ;  and  the  probability  is  very  great 
that  their  constitution  is  analogous  to  that  of  the  bases  now 
described.  We  shall  find,  in  treating  of  the  alkaloids,  as  we 
have  already  indicated  in  the  introductory  sections,  that  many 
of  them  are,  in  aU  probability,  derived  from  ammonia  by  substi- 
tution of  compound  radicals,  or  groups,  for  a  part  on  the  whole  of 
the  hydrogen  in  ammonia.  We  may  therefore  regard  ammonia 
as  the  type  or  representative  of  a  very  large  class  of  organic 
bases,  both  artificial  and  natural. 

When  a  salt  of  ammonia  loses  1  eq.  of  water  more  than 
reduces  it  to  the  state  of  an  amide,  there  is  formed  a  compound 
containing  N  H,  that  is,  Imide,  and  such  compounds  are  called 
imides ;  such  as  camphorimide  and  naphtalimide,  from  the  cam- 
phorate  and  the  naphthalate  of  ammonia.  As  an  amide  consists 
of  ammonia  minus  1  eq,  of  hydrogen  and  the  anhydrous  acid 
minus  1  eq.  of  oxygen,  so  an  imide  consists  of  both,  the  ammonia 
minus  2  eqs.  of  hydrogen,  the  acid  minus  2  eqs.  of  oxygen. 
Imides  are  not  frequent,  but  like  amides  when  boiled  with  acids 
or  bases,  water  is  taken  up,  and  the  ammonia  and  acid  are 
reproduced. 

When  an  ammoniacal  salt  loses  so  much  water  that  all  the 
three  eqs.  of  hydrogen  in  the  ammonia,  with  3  eqs.  of  oxygen 
from  the  anhydrous  acid  are  given  off,  the  compound  left  is 
called  a  nitryle,  as  containing  only  nitrogen  from  the  ammonia. 
Thus  benzoate  of  ammonia,  N  H4  0,  Ci*  Hs  Os ,  when  it  loses 
2  eqs.  of  water,  that  is  2  of  hydrogen  from  the  ammonium, 
N  H4,  and  two  of  oxygen,  1  from  the  oxide  of  ammonium,  and 
the  other  from  the  acid,  yields  Benzamide,  C14  ,  N  H?  Os ,  or 
N  Ha ,  Ci4  H5  Oi .  Were  it  to  lose  1  more  eq.  of  water,  it 
would  yield  the  true  benzimide,  N  H,  Cw  Hs  0  =  Ci*  N  H«  0, 
which  is  not  yet  known.  But  when  it  loses  stUl  1  eq.  more  of 
water,  it  actually  yields  benzonitryle,  Ci*  Hs  N,  in  forming 
which  all  the  hydrogen  of  the  ammonium  has  been  removed,  as 
well  as  all  the  oxygen  of  the  anhydrous  acid,  and  of  the  oxide 
of  ammonium.  Nitryles  are  now  pretty  numerous,  and  as  all 
these  yet  known  are  formed  from  acids  containing  only  3  eqs.  of 
oxygen  when  anhydrous,  they  contain  themselves  no  oxygen, 
but  always  as  much  hydrogen  as  the  anhydrous  acid  did.  Both 
imides  and  nitryles  will  have  to  be  referred  to  hereafter,  and 
minute  details  are  here  unnecessary.  It  must  be  noted,  however, 
that  all  or  most  of  the  known  nitryles  appear  to  be  cyanogen  or 
cyanides.  Thus  oxalonitryle,  that  is,  oxalate  of  ammonia,  minus 
4  eqs.  of  water,  is  cyanogen  itself,  for  N  H«  O,  Ca  O9 — 4  H  0  =; 
Ca  N.  Formonitryle  is  hydrocyanic  acid ;  N  H4  0,  Ca  H  O3  — 
4  H  Q  =  H,  Ca  N ;  acetonitryle  is  cyanide  of  methyle ;  N  H«  0, 
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C*  Hs  Os — 4  H  0  =  Cs  Hs ,  Cs  N ;  and  benzonitryle  is  cyanide  of 
phenyle ;  N  H*  0,  Ci*  H.  Os— 4  H  0  =  Ci,  H. ,  C  N. 


II.  Carbovio  Oxide  (as  a  Radical).    C2  Ot  =  28. 

Sjn. :  Oxalyle,  —  There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the 
radical  of  oxalic  acid  is  formed  of  2  eqs.  of  carbonic  oxide.  It 
has  long  been  known  that  carbonic  oxide,  in  the  snn's  light, 
combines  with  chlorine  to  form  phosgene  gas  or  chlorocarbonic 
acid,  C  0,  CI  or  Cs  Oa ,  CU .  This  compound  may  be  viewed  as  the 
chloride  of  the  radical  Ca  Os ,  or  as  carbonic  acid  in  which  1  eq. 

of  oxygen  is  replaced  by  chlorine,  C  j  qi  corresponding  to  C  J    q 

or  C  Oa :  But  the  existence  of  this  radical  is  more  securely 
inferred  from  the  combinations  it  forms  with  oxygen,  potassium, 
and  amide. 


CABBONIC  OXIDE  AND  OXTOEN. 

I.  Oxalic  AoiD.     (C«0«)0  +  HO,  orCaO*,  H  =  45. 

This  acid  occurs  in  nature,  generally  in  the  form  of  an  acid 
oxalate  of  potash  in  certain  vegetable  juices,  such  as  that  of 
oxalis  acetosella,  also  as  oxalate  of  lime  in  many  lichens.  It  is 
formed  artificially  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  sugar,  starch, 
and  many  other  organic  compounds ;  also  by  the  action  of  hyper- 
manganate  of  potash  on  sugar,  &c. 

To  prepare  it,  one  part  of  pure  starch  is  gently  heated  with 
eight  parts  of  nitric  acid,  Sp.  G.  1*20  or  1*25.  A  very  energetic 
reaction  ensues,  and  much  nitrous  acid  is  disengaged :  when  this 
slackens,  heat  is  applied,  and  continued  till  no  more  red  vapours 
appear,  when  the  liquid,  if  sufficiently  evaporated,  deposits,  on 
cooling,  a  large  quanti^  of  crystals  of  hydrated  oxalic  acid. 
These  are  dried  on  a  porous  tile,  to  remove  the  mother  liquor 
which  contains  much  free  nitric  acid,  saccharic  acid,  and  other 
products.  The  dried  crystals  being  dissolved  in  a  little  hot 
water,  the  solution  on  cooling,  deposits  pure  oxalic  acid  in  four- 
sided  prisms,  which  are  colourless,  very  acid,  very  soluble  in  hot 
water,  moderately  so  in  cold  water.  These  crystals  contain  3  eq. 
of  water  of  crystallisation,  Ca  Os ,  H  0  +  3  aq.  When  sharply 
heated,  a  part  sublimes  as  dry  acid,  Ca  Os ,  H  0.  Oxalic  acid  is 
destroyed  by  heat  without  blackening,  which  serves  to  distinguish 
it  from  most  other  organic  acids. 

It  is  very  poisonous,  and  is  the  cause  of  many  fatal  accidents 
from  its  similarity  to  Epsom  salts,  from  which,  however,  it  is 
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easily  distm^oished  by  its  yery  sour  taste.  The  best  antidote  is 
prepared  chalk  administered  in  water,  which  forms  the  insoluble 
and  inert  oxalate  of  lime.  It  is  easily  detected  by  forming  with 
lime-water,  or  a  solable  salt  of  lime,  if  no  free  acid  be  present, 
the  very  insoluble  oxalate  of  lime,  which  when  dried  and  heated 
to  low  redness,  is  oonyerted,  without  blackening,  into  carbonate 
of  lime. 

When  oxalic  acid,  or  any  of  its  salts,  is  heated  with  oil  of  vitriol 
in  excess,  a  brisk  effervescence  takes  place,  and  the  gas  given  off 
is  a  mixture  of  equal  volumes  of  carbonic  acid  and  carbonic  oxide. 
This  character  furnishes  another  good  means  of  recognising  oxalic 
acid.  The  reaction  is  very  simple,  for  Cs  Os ,  H  O4-H  0,  S  Os  = 
(S08+2HO)+CO+COs.  The  sulphuric  acid  seizes  the  whole 
of  the  water,  and  the  anhydrous  oxalic  acid,  C%  0» ,  cannot  exist 
in  the  separate  state. 

When  the  oxalates  of  certain  protoxides,  as  those  of  cobalt  and 
nickel,  are  heated  in  close  vessels,  the  metal  is  left:  carbonic 
acid  being  given  off ;  Co  0,  Ca  Os  =  C  0  +  2  C  O9 .  Other  oxalates, 
as  that  of  manganese,  give  off  carbonic  acid  and  carbonic  oxide, 
leaving  the  protoxide  of  the  metal  Mn  0,  Cs  Oa  =  Mn  0+ CO 
+  COa. 

Oxalic  acid  forms  salts  with  bases,  many  of  which  are  insoluble. 
The  insolubility  of  the  oxalate  of  Hme  renders  oxalic  acid  useful 
as  a  test  for  lime,  and  as  a  means  of  separating  it,  and  deter- 
mining its  quantity,  in  analysis.  As  a  test,  it  is  commonly  used 
in  the  form  of  oxalate  of  ammonia.  It  can  only  detect  lime  in 
neutral  or  alkaline  fluids,  the  oxalate  of  lime  being  soluble  in 
free  acids. 

Recent  researches  tend  to  show  that  oxalic  acid  is  bibasic,  and 
that  its  true  formula  is  double  that  above  given,  or  C4  Oa ,  2  H  0. 
This  accounts  for  the  existence  of  acid  oxalates  and  of  double 
oxalates. 

Viewed  in  this  light,  oxalic  acid  is  the  type  of  a  very  remark- 
able series  of  bibasic  organic  acids,  to  be  afterwards  described. 
This  series  has  a  curious  relation  to  the  formic  or  acetic  series  of 
volatile  acids,  from  which  it  differs  in  this,  that  all  the  members 
of  it  are  crystalline,  soluble  in  water,  and  decomposed  by  heat. 
If  to  formic  acid,  Ca  Ha  O4 ,  we  add  2  eqs.  of  carbonic  acid,  we 
haveCa  Ha  0*  + 2  C0a  =  C4Ha08  =  C4  0«,  2  H  0,  which  is  oxaUc 
acid.  And  the  same  relation  holds  good  with  every  acid  of  the 
oxalic  scries  and  the  corresponding  acid  of  the  formic  series,  the 
latter  having  always  2  eqs.  of  carbon  and  4  eqs.  of  oxygen  less 
than  the  former. 

Both  these  series  are  formed  during  the  action  of  nitric  acid 
on  oils  and  oily  acids. 
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The  formation  of  oxalic  acid  by  the  action  of  oxidising  agents 
on  organic  matters,  is  a  partial  oxidation  of  their  carbon ;  when 
that  oxidation  is  complete,  carbonic  acid  is  the  result.  The 
action  of  nitric  acid  on  starch  or  sugar  is  complicated,  and  not 
so  well  understood  as  to  admit  of  being  expressed  in  the  form 
of  an  equation ;  but  the  oxidation  of  sugar  by  permanganate  of 
potash  is  very  simple,  and  is  thus  represented  :  Cia  Hio  Oio  +  6 
(K  0,  Mna  Or )  =  6  (K  0,  C.  Os)  +  10  H  0  -f  12  Mn  Ot ;  that  is, 
1  eq.  of  anhydrous  sugar,  with  6  eqs.  of  the  permanganate,  pro- 
duces 6  cqs.  of  oxalate  of  potash,  10  eqs.  of  water,  and  12  eqs.  of 
peroxide  of  manganese. 

The  most  important  oxalates  are  those  of  potash,  lime,  and  am- 
monia. There  are  three  oxalates  of  potash ;  the  neutral  oxalate, 
K  0,  C«  03  -f  aq. ;  the  binoxalate,  K  0,  C«  Os  -f  H  0,  Ca  0»  -f  2  aq.; 
and  the  quadroxalate,  K  0,  C«  0»  -f  3  (H  0,  C«  Os )  -f  4  aq.  The 
double  oxalate  of  potash  and  oxide  of  chromium,  described  by  me 
some  years  since,  forms  crystals  which  are  black  by  reflected, 
deep  blue  by  transmitted,  light.  The  solution  is  green  and  red 
at  the  same  time  by  day-light,  crimson-red  by  candle-light.  Sir 
D.  Brewster  has  described,  in  the  £din,  Phil.  Trans.,  the  very 
remarkable  optical  properties  of  this  salt.  The  oxalate  of  lime 
is  Ca  0,  Ca  Os  -f-  2  aq.  The  oxalate  of  silver  Ag  0,  Ca  Os ,  deto- 
nates when  heated,  yielding  like  several  other  oxalates  of  the 
noble  metals,  carbonic  acid,  and  the  metal.  The  oxalate  of 
ammonia,  N  Hi  0,  Ca  Os  +  aq.  is  much  used  as  a  test.  It 
crystallises  very  readily.  When  heated,  it  gives  rise  to  a  very 
remarkable  compound,  namely,  oxamidCf  which  is  the  type  of  a 
class.    We  shall  here  consider  it. 

Ozamide.     CaHaN0a=G9  0i  +  NH«=44. 

When  oxalate  of  ammonia  is  heated  in  a  retort,  it  gives  rise  to 
a  variety  of  products,  and,  among  these,  to  a  white  crystalline 
powder,  insoluble  in  cold  water,  which  is  oxamide.  It  may  be 
formed  far  more  abundantly  by  the  action  of  ammonia  in  solution 
on  oxalate  of  oxide  of  ethyle,  or  oxalic  ether.  (See  oxalate  of 
oxide  of  ethyle.) 

The  remarkable  character  of  oxamide  is,  that  while  itself 
neutral,  and  certainly  containing  neither  oxalic  acid  nor  ammonia, 
it  is  easily  converted  into  oxalic  acid  and  ammonia  by  boiling  it 
either  with  strong  acids  or  strong  alkalies.  In  this  reaction,  the 
elements  of  1  eq.  of  water  are  shared  between  the  coiistituents 
of  oxamide,  that  is,  between  the  radical  Ca  Oa  and  the  radical 
amide,  N  Ha;  for  oxamide  is  nothing  more  than  oxalate  of 
ammonia^  N  H*  0,  CsOs,  minus  2  eqs.  of  water,  or  N  Ha,  CaOa. 
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A  yery  small  portion  of  an  acid,  for  example,  is  snffioient  to  pro- 
dnoe  this  effect  on  a  large  quantity  of  oxamide ;  for  if  the  aoid 
we  add  be  neutralised  by  the  ammonia  produoed,  a  corresponding 
quantity  of  oxalio  add  is  set  free,  and  acts  as  any  other  aoid 
would  do.  A  minute  proportion  of  an  acid,  therefore,  here 
appears  to  exert  its  influence  on  an  unlimited  portion  of  oxamide, 
but  this  is  only  in  appearance.  The  fact,  however,  that  the 
presence  of  a  little  oxalio  acid  enables  oxamide  to  decompose 
water  and  to  produce  ammonia  and  oxalic  add,  is  yery  important, 
and  tends  to  throw  light  on  many  similar  changes  in  the  organic 
kingdom,  where  the  agency  is  not  so  apparent. 

But  oxamide  is  not  the  only  product  of  the  action  of  heat  on 
oxalate  of  ammonia;  for  besides  carbonic  acid,  carl^onio  oxide, 
hydrocyanic  acid,  water,  ammonia,  and  oxamide,  all  of  which  are 
or  may  be  formed,  there  is  produced,  when  the  heat  is  so  regulated 
that  a  honey  yellow  residue  remains  in  the  retort,  a  new  aoid, 
called  oxamio  acid,  which  constitutes  that  residue.  It  is  mixed 
with  a  little  oxamide,  which  is,  however,  left  undissolved  by 
water,  in  which  the  oxamio  acid  dissolves. 

Oxamic  aoid  forms  soluble  and  crystallisable  salts  with  lime, 
baryta,  ammonia,  and  oxide  of  silver.  Acids  precipitate  it  from 
the  saturated  solution  of  its  compound  with  ammonia,  as  a 
white  sparingly  soluble  powder,  the  composition  of  which  is 
C4  Ha  NOs  4-  aq*  Although  an  acid,  this  compound  exhibits 
all  the  relations  of  a  compound  of  amide  or  amidogen,  being 
converted  by  the  action  of  alkalies  at  a  high  temperature  into 
oxalic  acid  and  ammonia.  It  differs,  however,  from  oxamide 
in  yielding  2  eq.  oxalio  add  and  1  eq.  ammonia;  for  1  eq. 
of  oxamic  aoid,  pltts  3  eq.  of  water,  contains  the  elements  of 
binoxalate  of  ammonia.  C4  Os ,  N  Ha  +  3  H  0  =  (H  0,  Cs  Os ) 
-f  (N  H4  0,  Cs  Os ).    This  also  explains  its  production ; 

for2eq.  Oxalate  of  Ammonia  2  (N  H*  0,  Cs0s)  =  CUH8N308 

when  acted  on  by  heat,  . 

Yield  1  eq.  ammonia  =     HaN 

8  eq.  water  =      Hs     Os 

1  eq.  anhydrous  oxamio  acid       ^  C«  Hs  N  Os 


Together    .      .      .    CaHsNsOs 

Oxamic  .acid  is  certainly  a  very  remarkable  compound,  being 
an  acid  amidide,  or  at  least  admitting  of  being  so  regarded, 
G4  Os ,  N  Ha .  There  are  many  other  examples  of  acid  amidides, 
and  we  shall  soon  come  to  one,  namely  euehronie  acid^  yrhiok 
is  highly  analogous  to  oxamio  acid :  being  formed  by  the  action 
of  heat  on  mellitate  of  ammonia,  along  with  a  neutral  amididoi 
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paramide^  similar  to  oxamide ;  and  as  oxamio  acid  yields  acid 
oxalate,  80  eaohronio  acid  yields  acid  mellitate  of  ammonia  when 
long  boiled  with  water.  Cyanic  acid  may  also  be  considered  as, 
in  some  sense,  an  acid  amidide ;  for  Cs  N  0,  H  0  =  Cs  Oa ,  N  H  ; 
andCsOa,NH  +  2HO  =  NHs,  2C0a;  or,  as  is  well  known, 
cyanic  acid,  in  contact  with  water,  produces  bicarbonate  of 
ammonia. 

Oxamic  acid  may  farther  be  viewed  as  a  coupled  oxalic  acid, 
the  adjunct  in  which  is  oxamide ;  for  C*  Os  N  Hs  is  equal  to 
Ca  Oa  +  Ca  Oa ,  N  Ha .  Berzelius  adopts  this  yiew,  and  is,  generally 
speaking,  favourable  to  the  idea  of  coupled  acids. 

An  alcoholic  solution  of  oxalic  ether,  when  ammonia  is 
cautiously  added  till  a  precipitate  of  oxamide  just  begins  to 
appear,  yields  a  very  beautifully  crystallisable  compound,  long 
known  as  oxamethan,  which  is  nothing  else  than  oxamate  of 
oxide  of  ethyle  (see  salts  of  oxide  of  ethyle).  Its  composition 
is  Cs  H7  N  0«=  (C*  H6)  0  -f  C*  Ha  N  06'.  A  similar  com- 
pound exists  with  oxide  of  methyle,  and  was  formerly  called 
oxamethylan, 

II.  CAaBOHio  AoiD.    COs=z22. 

This  acid  has  been  already  described,  and  it  is  introduced  here 
merely  because  it  is  formed  by  the  complete  oxidation  of  carbonic 
oxide ;  Ca  Oa  +  Oa=:  2  C  Oa, 
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Chlorocarbonic  Acid.    G  ^  ^  or  C  0  Cl=  49*5. 

Syn. :  Phosgene  gas.  When  equal  volumes  of  chlorine  and 
carbonic  oxide  are  mixed  and  exposed  to  the  sun's  rays,  they 
combine  to  form  a  colourless  gas,  of  a  pungent  disagreeable 
smell  which  acts  strongly  on  the  eyes.  Sp.  Q.  of  the  gas,  3*399. 
When  dissolved  in  water,  it  decomposes  it,  producing  carbonic 
and  hydrochloric  acids.  With  alcohol  and  methylic  alcohol  it 
produces  very  remarkable  compound  ethers,  to  be  afterwards 
described. 

With  ammonia,  this  acid  forms  sal  ammoniac,  and  a  white 
volatile  crystalline  substance,  which  is  carbamide,  C  0,  N  Ha , 
produced  as  follows :— C  0,  a  -f  2  JNi  &=  N  H*,  a  +  C  0, 

NHa. 

Under  the  influence  of  the  mineral  acids,  carbamide  yields 
ammonia  and  carbonic  acid,  C  0,  N  Ha  4-  H  0=0  Oa  +  N  His. 
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The  ohloroearbonio  acid  may  be  considered  as  carbonio  acid 
C  +  I  Q  in  which  half  the  oxygen  has  been  repkced  by  its 

equivalent  of  chlorine,  C  +  |  /^i 

OAHBONIC  OXIDE  WITH  POTASSIUM. 
Oxyearbnret  of  Potassium  :  Bhodizonio  Add. 

When  potassium  is  heated  in  carbonio  oxide  gas,  combination 
takes  place,  and  a  dark  oliye  powder  is  formed,  composed  of 
carbonic  oxide  and  potassium,  in  the  proportions  of  Ct  Or  +  £^ » 
or  7  C  0  -f-  3  K.  Tliis  substance  is  formed  in  large  quantity  in 
the  preparation  of  potassium  from  carbonate  of  potash  and  charcoal, 
and  is  the  source  of  great  loss  as  well  as  inconvenience.  No  such 
compound  is  formed  with  sodium,  for  which  reason  that  metal  may 
be  more  cheaply  prepared  than  potassium. 

The  oxycarburet  of  potassium,  if  heated  in  the  air,  takes  fire, 
but  if  exposed  to  moist  air,  or  placed  in  water,  it  is  converted  into 
the  potash  salt  of  a  new  acid,  rhodizonic  acid,  hydrogen  being 
disengaged,  Cy  Ot  Ka  +  3  H  0  =  C7  Ot,  3  K  0  +  Ha.  As  this 
hydrogen,  however,  is  not  pure,  but  contains  carbon,  the  reaction 
is  probably  more  complicated. 

All  the  salts  of  rhodizonic  acid  are  deep  red,  and  when  in 
crystals,  reflect  a  green  light.  The  rhodizonate  of  potash,  when 
heated  in  solution  in  water,  undergoes  a  very  remarkable  change, 
yielding  free  potash,  oxalate  of  potash  and  croconate  of  potash, 
the  latter  being  the  salt  of  another  new  acid  containing  the  same 
elements  as  rhodizonic  acid  in  different  proportions ;  this  salt  is 
Cs  O4 ,  K  0  or  Cs  Oo ,  K.  The  composition  of  rhodizonate  of 
potash  explains  this  reaction  perfectly,  for  C7O7  -f  3  £  0  =  £  0 
-t-KO,  Ci  Os  +  KO,  C5O*. 

Crooonio  Add.    CsO*,  H  0  t  or  Cs  Os,  H. 

This  acid  is  named  from  the  yellow  colour  of  its  salts.  It  is 
obtained  from  the  croconate  of  potash,  prepared  as  above,  by  the 
action  of  fluosilicic  acid,  which  separates, the  potash.  The  acid  is 
yellow,  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  crystallises  easily.  All 
its  salts  are  likewise  yellow. 

The  rhodizonic  acid.  Or  Or ,  3  H  0,  may  be  viewed  as  a  tribasio 
hydrogen  acid,  Or  Oio  Hs :  the  crooonio  acid  may  also  be  viewed 
both  as  a  hydrated  oxygen  acid,  Co  O4 ,  H  0,  and  as  a  hydrogen 
acid,  Cs  Ob  ,  H.  In  this  last  form  it  connects  itself  with  carbonio 
oxide,  as  it  may  be  5  C  0  -f-  H.    The  same  remark  applies  to 
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another  remarkable  aoid,  oentainiiig  the  Bame  eLementa,  namely, 
the  mellitic  acid. 

MeDiticAcid.    C«Ob,  HO  or  G«0«,  H. 

This  acid  ooonrs,  combined  with  alamina,  in  a  yery  rare 
mineral,  probably  of  organic  origin,  the  mellite  or  honejstone. 
The  acid  is  soluble,  yery  sour,  and  permanent,  not  being  altered 
by  boiling  nitric  or  sulphnric  acids,  nor  by  a  heat  of  nearly  580". 
The  general  formula  of  its  salts,  when  dried  at  212",  is  M  0, 
C*  0*  H,  or  H  0,  C«04  M.  The  salt  of  silyer,  howeyer,  at  212% 
loses  1  eq.  of  water,  and  is  left  as  C*  Os,  Ag  0,  or  C«  O4,  Ag. 
According  to  the  latter  formula,  the  radical  in  this  salt,  heated  to 
212%  is  a  form  of  carbonic  oxide,  C«  0*  =  4  C  0. 

The  crystallised  acid  C4  Os,  H  0,  or  C4  O4,  H,  appears  to  unite 
with  most  bases  without  the  separation  of  water,  generally 
observed  when  salts  are  formed.  And  although  the  silyer  salt 
would  seem  to  contain  a  different  radical,  yet  it  yields,  when 
decomposed,  the  original  mellitic  acid. 

The  mellitate  of  silyer  may  also  be  looked  on  as  oxalate  of  silver, 
Ag  0,  Cs^Os ,  plus  2  eq.  of  carbon  in  the  aoid  Ag  0,  C*  Os . 

The  mellitate  of  ammonia,  N  H4  0,  C«  Hs ,  when  heated  in  a 
retort,  yields  several  new  and  remarkable  products.  When  this 
salt,  N  Hs,  H  0,  C«  Os==  C«  H4  K  0«  is  heated  to  320%  it  gives 
off  ammonia  and  water,  and  there  remains  a  mixture  of  two  new 
compounds;  a  soluble  one  which  contains  euchronic  aeidy  in 
combination  with  ammonia,  and  an  insoluble  one  which  is  called 
paramide. 

Paramide  is  a  yellow  solid,  like  day.  Its  most  remarkable 
character  is,  that,  when  long  boiled  with  water,  it  is  converted 
into  bimellitate  of  ammonia.  This  is  the  character  of  an  amide, 
hence  its  name.  The  composition  of  paramide  is  Cs  H  N  0« , 
which  readily  explains  both  its  formation,  and  its  oonversion  into 
bimellitate  of  <»qwTAuift. 

If  from  Hmellitate  of  ammonia,  NH4O,  C^Oa+HO,  C4Os=C0HsNO8 
we  subtract  4  eq.  of  water H«    O4 


there  will  remain        .        •        .        •        .        Paramide  =  Os  H  N0« 

and  of  course,  when  oonverted  into  bimellitate  of  ammonia  by 
long  boiling,  it  merely  takes  up  again  these  4  eq.  of  water. 

The  soluble  compound,  euchronate  of  ammonia,  when  its  solu- 
tion is  acted  on  by  hydrochloric  aoid,  deposits  a  white  crystalline 
powder,  which  is  euchronic  aoid,  Cis  N  0«,  2  H  0.  Its  formatioa 
is  easily  explained ;  for 
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]f  from  8  eq.  of  mellitAte  of  smmoxuA  =  8  (C4H4NO4)  =  C»  HuNa  Ou 
we  Bttbiract  6  eq.  water  and  2  eq.  ammonia  =        Hu  N«  Oe 


there  will  remain  anhydrous  eachronic  acid  =  Oit         N  Oa 

We  can  now  see  that  the  action  of  heat  on  7  eq.  of  mellitate  of 
ammonia  gives  rise  to  the  following  substances : — 

2  eq.  Paramide  =  CioHt  NaOg 

1  eq.  Euchronic  Acid  =:  Cn        N  Oa 

4  eq.  Ammonia  =  Hn  N« 

14  eq.  Water  =  Hi*     Oi* 

7  eq.  mellitate  of  ammonia  ^        0*8  Hss  N?  0«e 

When  euohronio  acid  is  boiled  with  water,  it  is  dissolved  and 
converted  into  an  acid  mellitate  of  ammonia. 

1  eq.  Buehronic  Add  s=        Ois       N  Oo 

and  6  eq.  Water  =  Ho      Oa 

Together         .        .         Cia  He  N  Oia  are  eqnal  to 

3  eq.  Mellitic  Acid  =       Cis  Hs      Ois 

and  1  eq.  Ammonia  =  Hs  N 

Together  •        .         GisHoNOis 

Euohronio  acid  is  deoxidised  hj  a  plate  of  zinc,  yielding  a 
powder  of  a  fine  deep  blue  colour,  which  dissolves  in  ammonia  or 
potash,  with  a  splendid  tint  of  purple.  The  blue  powder  is  an 
inferior  oxide  of  the  same  nitrogenised  radical,  which,  combined 
with  more  oxygen,  forms  euchronic  acid.  The  whole  subject  of 
mellitic  acid  and  euchronic  acid  is  most  interesting,  but  mellitic 
acid  is  so  rare  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  find  material  for  the 
investigation.  As  mellitic  acid,  like  succinic  acid,  is  of  organic 
origin,  and  contains  only  1  eq.  of  hydrogen  less,  and  1  eq.  of 
oxygen  more  than  succinic  acid,  we  may  hope  to  be  enabled  to 
obtain  it  artificially. 

III.  Ctanookt.    CaN  =  Cy  =  26. 

This  very  important  compound  has  already  been  mentioned  as 
a  compound  of  carbon  and  nitrogen :  but  we  have  now  to  consider 
it  in  its  far  more  important  character  of  a  compound  radical. 
In  fact,  it  was  the  first  compound  radical  discovered,  and  the 
discovery  of  cyanogen  by  Oay-Lussao  has  proved  more  fertile  in 
results  tiian  any  other  discovery  yet  made  in  Organic  Chemistry. 
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As  cyanogen  acts  exactly  like  an  element,  we  sliall  represent 
it  by  the  symbol  Cy,  radier  than  by  Ci  N ;  using  the  latter  only 
where  the  elements  of  cyanogen,  and  not  itself,  enter  into  changes 
and  reactions. 

Cyanogen  is  formed  when  animal  matter  is  ignited  along  with 
carbonate  of  potash  in  close  or  covered  iron  vessels.  The 
cyanogen  being  a  gas,  and  combustible,  would  be  dissipated,  and 
in  open  vessels  burned,  were  it  not  that  it  enters  into  com- 
bination with  potassium  derived  from  the  carbonate,  forming 
cyanide  of  potassium,  E  Cy,  a  salt  not  altered  by  a  red  heat  in 
close  vessels.  As  this  salt,  however,  is  decomposed  by  the 
action  of  water,  yielding  carbonate  of  potash  and  of  ammonia, 
hydrogen  being  set  free,  (K,  Ca  N  +  5  H  0=:K  0,  C  0>  +  N  Hs, 
HO,  C  Os  +  H),  it  is  necessary  to  convert  the  cyanide  of 
potassium  into  a  more  stable  compound.  This  is  effected  by  the 
addition  of  iron,  or  of  sulphuret  of  iron,  the  latter  of  which  is 
formed  by  the  mutual  action  of  the  sulphate  of  potash  (always 
present  in  potashes),  carbon,  and  the  iron  of  the  vessel.  The 
iron,  or  its  sulphuret,  is  readily  dissolved  by  the  aqueous  solution 
of  cyanide  of  potassium,  yielding  cyanide  of  iron,  Fe  Cy,  and 
sulphuret  of  potassium  K  S,  for  K  Cy  +  Fe  8  =  Fe  Cy  +  K  8. 
The  elements  of  the  cyanide  of  iron  then  form,  with  cyanide  of 
potassium,  the  very  permanent  double  cyanide,  well  known  as 
prussiate  of  potash,  properly  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  which 
forms  large  and  pure  transparent  yellow  crystals.  From  this 
compound,  all  the  other  compounds  of  cyanogen,  and  cyanogen 
itself,  are  prepared.  Its  empirical  formula  is  Fe  Cy,  2  E  Cy  -h  3 
H  0,  or  Fe  Ka  Cys  +  3  H  0.  At  212*»  it  loses  all  the  water,  and 
then  contains  only  iron,  potassium,  and  cyanogen  Fe  -^  Es  +  Cys . 
It  may  be  conveniently  viewed  as  a  compound  of  cyanide  of  iron 
with  cyanide  of  potassium ;  but  we  shall  see  hereafter  that  its 
rational  formula  is  probably  very  different,  and  that  it  is  a  com- 
pound of  potassium  with  a  new  radical,  ferrocyanogen. 

Cyanogen  gas  is  best  prepared  by  heating  dried  bi  cyanide  of 
mercury,  when  the  gas  is  given  off,  a  part,  however,  assuming 
the  solid  form,  and  remaining  behind  as  a  black  matter,  para- 
cyanogen,  isomeric  with  cyanogen^;  or  by  heating  a  mixture  of 
6  parts  dried  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  and  9  parts  bichloride 
of  mercury,  when  chloride  of  potassium  is  formed  by  the  action 
of  the  bichloride  on  the  cyanide  of  potassium  of  the  ferrocyanide, 
and  the  cyanide  of  mercury,  if  formed,  is  at  once  decomposed  by 
the  heat.  Fe  Cy,  2  E  Cy  -f-  Hg  Cl«  =  Fe  Cy,  2  E  Cl+Hg+Cy« . 
The  cyanide  of  iron  is  not  altered.  The  gas  may  be  collected 
over  mercury,  but  is  absorbed  by  water,  with  which  it  produces 
the  various  changes  which  have  been  already  explained. 
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It  has  a  yery  pungent  and  peonliar  smell,  is  oolonrless  and 
transparent;  and  may  be  liquefied  by  a  pressure  of  about  4 
atmospheres.  It  is  oombustible,  and  bums  with  a  beautiful  pink 
or  purplish  flame,  edged  with  yellow. 

Cyanogen  forms  with  hydrogen  an  acid,  the  hydrocyanic,  H 
Cy ;  with  oxygen  and  the  elements  of  water,  four  acids,  Cy  0, 
HO;  Cy«  0«,  2  H  0:  and  Cys  Os,  3  H  0 ;  of  which  the  first  is 
cyanic,  tiie  second  fulminic,  and  the  third  is  cyanurio  acid.  The 
fourth  acid  has  very  recently  been  discovered  by  Liebig,  which  is 
isomeric  with  cyanurio  acid.  It  is  called  fulminurio  acid, 
because  it  is  derived  from  falminic  acid. 

Cyanogen  combines  with  chlorine;  with  sulphur  it  forms  a 
new  radical  Cy  Sa ,  sulphocyanogen ;  and  with  metals  it  forms 
salts,  perfectly  analogous  with  chlorides,  such  as  K  Cy,  Fe  Cy, 
Ag  Cy,  Hg  Cya ,  &o.  In  short  it  plays  exactly  the  part  of  a 
simple  radical,  and  were  it  not  easily  decomposable,  we  should  at 
once  class  it  with  chlorine  as  an  element. 


CYANOGEN  AND  BTrDBOGEH", 
Hydrocyanic  or  Prnssic  Acid.     H  Cy  =  27. 

This  acid  may  be  obtained  by  a  great  variety  of  processes ;  but 
the  easiest,  most  economical,  and  most  certain,  is  to  act  on  the 
ferrooyanide  of  potassium  with  diluted  sulphuric  acid.  The 
process  requires  to  be  slightly  modified,  according  as  our  object 
is  to  prepare  the  dry  or  anhydrous  acid,  or  the  diluted  aqueous 
solution  of  it  used  in  medicine. 

1.  Anhydrous  Acid, — To  prepare  this  acid,  15  parts  of  powdered 
ferrocyanide  are  to  be  distilled  at  a  gentle  heat,  with  a  mixture 
of  9  parts  of  oil  of  vitriol,  and  9  of  water,  and  the  product  is  to 
be  received  in  a  convenient  receiver  placed  in  a  freezing  mixture, 
and  containing  5  parts  of  chloride  of  calcium  in  small  lumps. 
As  soon  as  liquid  enough  has  distilled  to  cover  the  chloride,  ^e 
distillation  is  stopped,  and  the  hydrocyanic  acid,  deprived  of 
water  by  the  chloride  of  calcium,  is  to  be  decanted  into  a  dij 
and  well-stopped  bottle.  It  may  also  be  obtained  by  distilling, 
under  similar  circumstances,  cyanide  of  potassium  with  dilute 
sulphuric  acid.  In  both  cases  the  acid  is  formed  by  the  reaction 
of  sulphuric  acid  on  cyanide  of  potassium,  or  its  elements, 
K  Cy  +  H,  S  0*  =  K,  SO*  +  H  Cy.  Dry  hydrocyanic  acid  is  a 
limpid  and  colourless  liquid,  of  Sp.  G.  0-6967  at  66* ;  at  59<»  it 
becomes  a  fibrous  mass,  in  consequence  of  the  presence  of  a  trace 
of  water ;  and  at  80''  it  boils ;  the  density  of  its  vapour  is  0*9476. 
It  is  inflammable,  and  has  a  very  peculiar  and  disagreeable  smell 
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and  taste.  It  is  the  most  energetio  poison  known,  one  drop 
introduoed  into  the  mouth  being  sufficient  to  destroy  an  animal 
of  oonsiderable  size.  When  pure,  it  is  often  soon  spontaneously 
decomposed,  depositing  a  dark  brown  solid ;  a  traoe  of  sulphurio 
acid  is  said  to  cause  it  to  keep  perfectly;  but  we  have  seen 
yarious  specimens  of  it,  all  prepared  alike,  some  of  whiph  have 
kept  well  for  years,  while  others  haye  deposited  much  brown 
solid  matter,  and  burst  the  tubes  by  the  gas  disengaged.  When 
in  contact  with  the  strong  mineral  adds  and  water,  it  is  decom- 
posed, being  oonyerted  into  ammonia  and  formic  acid;  H,  CsN+ 
4  HO=NHs,  HO+Cs  H0». 

2.  Medicinal  or  diluted  Hydrocyanic  Acid. — ^This  may  be  pre- 
pared by  simply  diluting  the  anhydrous  acid  with  the  required 
proportion  of  water,  adding,  lor  example,  97  grains  of  water  to 
3  of  the  acid,  to  obtain  an  acid  of  3  per  cent. ;  which  is  about  the 
ayerage  strength  used  in  medicine.  In  round  numbers,  to  one 
part,  by  weight,  of  dry  acid,  32^  parts  of  water,  by  weight,  are  to 
be  added :  or,  to  1  volume  of  anhydrous  acid,  22^  yolumes  of 
water.  But  as  it  is  troublesome  to  prepare  the  anhydrous  acid, 
it  b  best  to  distil  2  parts  of  ferrocyanide,  with  1  of  sulphurio 
acid  and  2  of  water,  to  dryness  in  a  chloride  of  calcium  bath, 


condensing  in  a  liebig's  apparatus  (see  woodcut),  in  the  receiyer 
of  which  2  more  parts  of  water  are  placed.  By  this  means  we 
obtain  4^  parts  of  an  acid,  not  anhycbous,  but  far  too  strong  for 
use,  containing  from  15  to  20  per  cent  of  dry  acid.  Its  precise 
strength  is  ascertained,  and  it  is  reduced  to  the  standard  strength, 
in  the  following  simple  manner : — 

Any  conyenient  quantity,  say  60  or  100  grains,  is  weighed 
oat|  being  added  to  a  counterpoised  yessel  containing  about  2 
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drachms  of  nitrate  of  mlyer,  dissolTed  in  2  or  3  ounces  of  water. 
Let  us  suppose  that  we  have  dropped  into  this  yessel  70  grains 
of  our  aoid.  This  will  be  entirely  converted  into  cyanide  of 
silver,  but  we  make  sure  by  testing  with  a  drop  of  nitrate  of 
silver.  The  precipitate  is  then  collected  on  a  filter,  well 
washed,  ^dried  at  212**  on  a  weighed  filter,  and  the  increase  in 
weight  of  the  filter  gives  the  weight  of  the  cyanide  of  silver 
formed.  Now  this  cyanide  is  formed  as  follows:  H  Cy+(Ag  0, 
NOs)=Ag  Cy-f(HO,  NOo).  Therefore,  1  eq.  of  hydrocyanic 
addi  H  Cy=:27  produces  1  eq.  cyanide  of  sQver  Ag  Cy= 
134;  or  1  grain  of  anhydrous  hydrocyanic  add  will  yield 
almost  exactly  5  grains  of  cyanide  of  silver;  for  23:  134:: 
1 :  4*9.  We  may,  therefore,  safely  assume  that  the  weight  of  the 
cyanide  of  silver,  divided  by  6,  gives  the  weight  of  anhydrous 
acid  present  with  sufficient  accuracy  for  all  practical  purposes. 
Now,  we  have  used  70  grains  of  our  dilute  acid,  the  strength  of 
which  we  wish  to  know.  Let  us  suppose  that  our  filter  weighs, 
when  empty,  20  grains,  and  with  the  cyanide  of  silver,  dried  at 
212**  till  it  ceases  to  lose  weight,  100  grains.  The  difference,  or 
80  grains,  is  the  weight  of  cyanide  of  silver  obtained  from  70 
grains  of  our  acid.  Dividing  this  by  5,  we  have  16  grains  as 
the  weight  of  anhydrous  acid  contained  in  the  70  grains,  and 
consequently  combined  with  54  of  water. 
Now,  if  we  wish  to  state  the  per-oentage  of  this  acid,  we  obtain 

16+100 

it  by  the  calculation,  70 :  16 : :  100 :  x,  and  x  = =22-85, 

70 
so  that  our  acid  contains  22*85  per  cent,  of  anhydrous  acid.  But 
if  our  only  object  be  to  reduce  the  acid  to  a  standard  strength, 
say  that  of  3  per  cent.,  this  last  calculation  is  unnecessary,  and 
we  can  proceed  as  follows :  aoid  of  3  per  cent,  contains  3  grains 
of  dry  aoid  and  97  of  water ;  therefore,  to  find  how  much  water 
is  to  be  added  to  16  grains  of  anhydrous  acid,  3 :  97  : :  16  :  x, 
97+16 

and  X  s= =  517*3  grains  of  water,  which  must  be  added 

3 
to  16  grains  of  anhydrous  acid,  to  bring  it  to  the  same  strength. 
But  our  70  grains  of  add  contain  already,  with  the  16  of 
anhydrous  acid,  54  grains  of  water,  consequently  we  have  only 
to  add  to  these  70  grains  517*3--54=:463*3  grains  of  water,  and 
the  same  quantity  of  water  for  every  70  grains  of  the  same  acid. 
Of  course,  it  is  easy  to  calculate  the  water  necessary  for  1  or 
more  ounces  of  the  acid,  when  we  have  once  found  it  for  any 
given  quantity.  I  have  here  supposed  70  grains,  but  with  50 
or  100  the  calculatiou  ia  easier,  and  with  a  drachm  by  weight 
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(60  grains),  we  haye  simple  data  for  calculating  how  mucli  water 
is  required  for  anj  number  of  ounces  or  drachms,  troy,  of  acid. 

This  beautiful  and  simple  method  of  preparing  the  medicinal 
hydrocyanic  acid,  and  ascertaining  its  precise  strength,  has  been 
minutely  described,  because  of  its  practical  importance.  It  is 
so  simple  an  operation,  that  any  one  may  very  soon  learn  to 
ascertain  the  strength  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  it  is  very  exact. 
Besides,  no  other  method  of  obtaining  a  medicinal  acid  of 
uniform  strength  ought  to  be  trusted  to ;  and  we  ought  never 
to  attempt  to  obtain  the  acid  of  the  standard  strength  by  distil- 
lation, although  many  methods  are  given  for  this.  I  have  never 
seen  any  one  of  these  yield  twice  the  same  result ;  whereas  by 
the  above  method  we  can  prepare  acid  of  exactly  the  same 
strength  any  number  of  times,  and  the  acid  prepared  from  the 
ferrocyanide,  by  sulphuric  add,  keeps  perfectly  well.  Of  course, 
when  we  have  added  the  calculated  quantity  of  water  to  reduce 
the  acid,  it  is  proper  to  ascertain  its  strength  once  more,  to 
make  sure  that  we  have  made  no  error  in  our  calculation.  If  it 
be  acid  of  3  per  cent.,  it  will  yield  15  grains  of  cyanide  of  silver 
from  100  of  acid. 

There  are  two  other  methods  which  deserve  to  be  mentioned , 
as,  with  pure  materials  and  careful  manipulation,  they  yield,  in 
a  few  minutes,  a  standard  acid.  The  first  is  that  of  Dr.  Clarke, 
who  adds  to  1  eq.  cyanide  of  potassium  dissolved  in  water,  2  eq. 
Tartaric  acid,  which  separates  the  potassium  as  cream  of  tartar, 
while  diluted  hydrocyanic  acid  remains  dissolved.  For  every 
100  grains  of  water,  7^  grains  of  cyanide  of  potassium  and  16^ 
of  crystallised  tartaric  acid,  are  required.  This  is  an  excellent 
extemporaneous  process,  if  we  have  pure  cyanide  of  potassium, 
but  that  salt  does  not  keep  well,  and  even  in  its  preparation  it 
is  apt  to  be  decomposed,  at  least  partially.  It  is,  besides,  an 
expensive  salt.  The  other  is  the  process  of  Everett,  who  suspends 
cyanide  of  silver  in  water,  and  adds  an  equivalent  of  hydro- 
chloric acid.  Ag  Cy  +  H  CI  =  Ag  CI  +  H  Cy.  This  is  also  a 
good  extemporaneous  process,  15  grains  of  Ag  Cy  being  used 
for  every  100  of  water,  and  4  grains  of  dry  H  CI,  that  is,  about 
12  grains  of  acid  Sp.  G.  1*21,  being  added.  This  process  is  also 
expensive,  although  the  silver  is  not  lost ;  but  the  chief  objection 
is,  that  it  is  difficult  to  add  the  precise  amount  of  hydroohlorio 
acid  which  is  necessary,  and  that  an  excess  causes,  pro  tanto, 
a  conversion  of  the  hydrocyanic  acid  into  formic  acid  and 
ammonia. 

The  medicinal  acid  has  the  smell  and  taste  of  the  anhydrous, 
and  is  very  poisonous,  the  average  dose  safe  for  an  adult  being 
1  to  2  drops  in  a  glass  of  water.    It  is  much  used  as  a  sedative 
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and  anodyne,  but,  nnless  its  strength  and  dose  be  perfectly 
known,  it  is  a  dangerous  remedy.  Fatal  accidents  have  occurred 
from  prescriptions,  found,  after  experience,  to  act  favourably, 
being  made  up  in  another  place,  or  by  the  same  druggist  with 
a  fresh  stock;  this  fresh  stock  being  exactly  of  the  standard 
strength,  while  the  previous  acid  had  lost  so  much  by  keeping 
that  the  dose  had  been  of  necessity  increased.  There,  danger 
actually  arose  from  a  too  weak  acid  having  been  used.  Hence  the 
necessity  for  the  great  exactness,  for  which  rules  are  given 
above.  In  cases  of  poisoning  by  this  acid,  now  unfortunately 
of  very  frequent  occurrence,  there  is  seldom  time  to  administer 
an  antidote ;  but  when  life  is  not  extinct,  we  may  confidently 
rely  on  the  antidotes  we  possess.  The  best  is  the  administration 
of  two  solutions,  one  of  mixed  sulphate  of  protoxide  and  peroxide 
of  iron,  and  the  other  of  carbonate  of  potash,  as  recommended  by 
Messrs.  Smith,  Edinburgh,*  by  which  the  acid  still  in  the  stomach 
is  rendered  insoluble,  being  converted  into  Prussian  blue.  The 
symptoms  already  produced  are  best  combated  by  ammonia  in- 
spired from  a  sponge,  or  taken,  diluted,  internally,  and  by  other 
diifusable  stimulants ;  also  by  the  cold  affusion. 

Hydrocyanic  acid  is  very  easily  recognised  by  its  smell,  and  by 
its  forming  Prussian  blue  if  acted  on,  in  solution,  successively, 
by  proto-persulphate  of  iron,  by  potash,  and  by  an  excess  of 
hydrochloric  acid.  The  first  two  tests  form  the  Prussian  blue ; 
the  last,  dissolving  the  excess  of  oxide  of  iron,  brings  the  blue 
into  view.  Any  liquid,  suspected  to  contain  hydrocyanic  add, 
ought  first  to  be  distilled  with  the  addition  of  a  little  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  and  the  tests  applied  to  the  first  ounce  that  comes 
over.  Nitrate  of  silver  produces  a  white  cloud  of  cyanide  of 
silver,  exactly  like  the  chloride  in  appearance. 

Hydrocyanic  acid,  with  metallic  oxides,  give  rise  to  water  and 
metallic  cyanides.  H  Cy  +  M  0  =  H  0  +  M  Cy :  or  3  H  Cy  + 
M0»=3H0  -f  MCy». 

CYANOGEN  AND   OXTQEN. 

1.  Ctanio  Aero.    OyO,  HO  =  CyO«,  H  =  43. 

A  monobasic  acid ;  is  formed  when  dry  cyanide  of  potassium 
is  heated  in  the  air,  when  oxygen  is  absorbed,  and  cyanate  of 
potash  is  produced.     K  Cy  +  0«  =  K  0,  Cy  0  or  K,  Cy  Oi . 

When  a  stronger  acid  is  added  to  this  salt,  the  cyanic  acid  is 
set  free,  but  immediately  decomposes  with  water,  producing 
ammonia,  which  unites  with  the  s^ng  acid  used,  and  carbonic 

*  See  Lancet  for  ld44,  yoL  ii.  p.  41. 
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acid  which  escapes  as  gas.  CsNO,  H04-2H:0  =  NHs+2 
C  Ot .  The  carbonic  acid  carries  with  it  a  little  cyanic  acid, 
which  forms  dense  white  yapours,  and  has  a  pungent  acid  smell 
like  that  of  strong  acetic  acid.  Under  all  circumstances,  free 
cyanic  acid,  in  contact  with  water,  is  instantly  destroyed. 

It  may,  howeyer,  be  obtained  in  the  anhydrous  state,  according 
to  the  formula  Cy  Ot  +  H,  or  as  monohydrated  acid,  if  yiewed 
as  Cy  0,  H  0,  by  distilling  cyanuric  acid,  Cys  Oa  +  Hs ,  or 
Cya  Os  +  3  H  0.  This  acid  is  polymeric  with  cyanic  add,  and 
when  heated,  1  eq.  cyanuric  acid  splits  up  into  3  eq.  cyanic  acid, 
which  appears  in  the  reoeiyer  as  a  yolatile,  pungent,  yery  cor- 
rosiye  acid  liquid.  This  acid  only  keeps  for  a  yery  short  time, 
eyen  in  the  freezing  mixture  in  which  it  is  condensed.  If 
remoyed  from  the  cold,  it  soon  becomes  turbid,  then  hot,  boils 
yiolently,  and  with  yiolent  shocks,  and  is  conyerted  into  a 
solid  dense  white  body,  like  porcelain,  quite  insoluble  and 
indifferent* 

This  is  Cyamelide,  another  polymeric  compound,  containing 
the  same  elements  in  the  same  proportions,  but  differently 
arranged,  possibly  Ci  Os  +  N  H,  that  is,  bioarbimide,  for  it 
yields,  under  the  influence  of  water  and  strong  acids,  carbonic 
acid  and  ammonia,  (Ci  Os,  N  H  +  2  H  0  =  2  C  Oa  +  N  Hs) 
just  as  cyanic  acid  does.  When  distilled,  it  is  reconyerted  into 
cyanic  add,  another  proof  that  it  is  polymeric  with  that  add. 

CTAVATE8. 

The  salts  of  cyanic  acid  are  all  distinguished  by  the  action  on 
them  of  strong  acids,  which  cause  disengagement  of  carbonic 
acid,  while  ammonia  may  now  be  detected  in  the  liquid.  The 
cyanates  of  potash,  ammonia,  &c.,  are  soluble ;  those  of  lead, 
silver,  &c.,  insoluble. 

CyatuUe  of  Potash  is  best  formed  by  the  oxidation  of  liebig's 
cyanide  of  potasdum,*  which  may  easily  be  effected  by  adding 
litharge  in  proper  quantity  to  the  melted  salt,  K  Cy  +  2  Pb  0 
=  £,  Cy  Os  +  Fbs.  The  cooled  mass  is  powdered  and  boiled 
with  alcohol  of  80  per  cent.,  which  on  cooling  deposits  pure 
crystals  of  cyanate  of  potash,  yery  similar  to  chlorate  of  potash. 
Or  dried  ferrooyanide  of  potassium,  mixed  with  half  its  weight  of 
peroxide  of  manganese,  may  be  gently  heated,  spread  out  on 
an  iron  plate,  when  it  bums  like  tinder,  partiy  at  the  expense  of 
the  oxide  of  manganese,  partly  in  the  oxygen  of  the  air.  It  is 
well  stirred  till  every  part  has  glowed,  and  the  cold  mass  is 
treated  with  alcohol  as  above. 

*  The  formattoa  of  this  salt  will  he  desoilbed  below. 
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Cyanate  of  potash  most  be  kept  in  sealed  tabes,  for  in  pbials 
oooasionally  opened  it  is  soon  changed  into  bicarbonate  of 
potash,  ammonia  being  given  off.  E,  Ci  N  Oi  +  3  H  0  = 
(E  0,  2  C  Of)  +  N  Hs:  Triturated  with  dried  oxalio  acid,  this 
salt  yields  oxalate  of  potash  and  eyamelide.  When  acetic  acid 
is  added  to  a  ocmoentrated  freshly  made  solution  of  cy&nate  of 
potash,  the  latter  being  in  excess,  there  is  deposited  the  add 
cyanurate  of  potash, 

Cy.O.  {^arCr.clalg 

CTAVAlX  OF   AKKONIA. 

a.  banc.  When  dry  ammonia  and  the  yapour  of  cyanic  acid 
are  mixed,  they  form  a  light  white  solid,  which  is  a  cyanate  of 
ammonia,  containing  more  ammonia  than  is  reqnired  for  a 
neutral  salt.  This  salt  gives  off  ammonia  when  treated  with 
alkalies,  and  cyanic  acid  when  treated  with  sulphuric  acid.  But 
if  dissolved  in  water,  and  the  solution  digested  and  evaporated, 
it  yields  crystals,  which,  although  containing  the  elements  of 
cyanic  acid,  ammonia,  and  water,  exhibit  neither  of  these  cha- 
racters of  a  cyanate,  but  are  found  to  possess  all  the  properties  of 
ureOy  a  product  of  the  animal  system. 

b.  Anomalous  cyanate  of  ammonia,  or  Urea,  Ct  Ni  H«  Oa  = 
(Cs  JN^  0,  HO,  N  Hs).  This  remarkable  compound  exists  in 
lax^  proportion  in  healthy  urine,  and  is  extracted  from  it  by 
evaporating  it  about  200^  to  a  thin  syrup,  and  adding  about  au 
equal  volume  of  colourless  nitric  acid,  Sp.  G.  1*35,  quite  free  from 
nitrous  acid,  which  forms  a  very  copious  crystallisation  of  nitrate 
of  urea,  while  the  colouring  matter  is  destroyed  with  brisk 
effervescence.  If  cold  be  applied,  the  colouring  matter  resists, 
and  the  nitrate  is  then  very  dark  and  very  difficult  to  purify ; 
cold  ought,  therefore,  not  to  be  used,  and  the  nitrate  of  urea  is 
deposited  nearly  white,  having  only  a  clear  yellow  tint.  It  is 
dissolved  in  water,  after  being  recrystallised,  and  neutralised  by 
potash  or  baryta.  The  whole  is  then  gently  evaporated  to 
dryness,  after  separating  as  much  nitrate  of  potash  or  of  baryta 
as  possible,  and  the  dry  mass  digested  in  alcohol,  which  dissolves 
only  the  urea,  and  by  spontaneous  evaporation  yields  it  in  large 
transparent  prismatic  crystals.  Should  these  not  be  colourless, 
the  digestion  of  their  aqueous  solution  with  a  little  permanganate 
of  potash,  which  has  no  action  on  urea,  destroys  the  colouring 
matter  entirely.  Should  an  excess  of  that  salt  be  added,  a  few 
drops  of  alcohol  will  instantly  destroy  it,  and  the  filtered  liquor 
will  yield  snow-white  crystals  of  urea. 
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Bat  although  urea  may  thus  be  obtained  (or  by  the  aotion 
of  oxalic  acid  on  the  nrine,  which  formB  a  sparingly  solable 
oxalate  of  urea)  in  any  quantity  from  urine,  it  is  found  much 
easier  to  prepare  it  artificially  from  cyanate  of  ammonia.  Liebig 
recommends  the  following  process,  which  I  have  found  to  succeed 
perfectly :  28  parts  of  dried  ferrocyamde  of  potassium,  and  14  of 
peroxide  of  manganese,  are  mixed  in  powder  and  calcined,  as 
above  described,  on  a  flat  iron  plate  at  a  very  low  red  heat,  suffi- 
cient to  keep  up  the  glow  which  takes  place.  When  this  is  oyer, 
the  oold  mass,  powdered,  is  acted  on  by  a  moderate  quantity  of 
cold  water,  which  dissolyes  the  cyanate  of  potash.  This  is 
filtered  off,  and  set  aside.  A  fresh  portion  of  oold  water  being 
added  to  the  powder,  to  wash  it,  is  also  filtered,  and  in  this  liquid 
are  now  dissolved  20^  ports  of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  and  the 
solution  is  added  to  the  first  filtered  solution  of  the  cyanate.  A 
large  quantity  of  sulphate  of  potash  is  deposited,  which  is  strained 
off,  and  the  Stored  liquid  now  containing,  with  some  sulphate  of 
potash,  all  the  cyanate  of  ammonia,  is  evaporated  to  dryness, 
during  which  process  the  cyanate  of  ammonia  is  transformed  into 
urea.  The  dry  mass  is  digested  in  alcohol,  which  dissolves  only 
the  urea,  and  yields  it  from  the  first  chemically  pure  and  in  any 
quantity,  if  the  operation  be  carefully  performed.  Urea  thus 
obtained  is  far  cheaper  than  that  extracted  from  urine. 

The  artificial  production  of  urea  from  cyanate  of  ammonia  was 
discovered  by  Wohler.  It  was,  with  the  exception  of  oxalic  acid, 
and  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  the  first  example  of  an  organic  product 
artificially  formed,  although  many  other  cases  are  now  known. 

Urea  forms  4-Bided  prisms,  resembling  nitre  in  appearance, 
and  also  in  their  taste,  which  is  saline  and  cooling,  exactly  like 
that  of  nitre.  It  is  soluble  both  in  water  and  alcohol.  When 
heated,  it  melts,  gives  off  much  ammonia,  and  finally  solidifies, 
being  in  a  great  measure  converted  into  ammonia  and  cyanurio 
acid. 

Urea  belongs  to  the  class  of  organic  bases,  for  it  forms  crystal- 
lisable  compounds  with  several  acids,  such  as  nitric,  oxalic,  and 
acetic  acids. 

The  nitrate,  when  impure,  crystallises  in  scales  of  a  high  lustre ; 
when  pure,  it  forms  opaque  prisms,  or  a  crystalline  powder.  It 
is  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  but  very  soluble  in  hot  water. 
Formula,  (C«  Na  H*  Ot,  H  0,  N  Os). 

The  oxalate  forms  long  transparent  prisms,  very  sparingly 
soluble.     Formula,  (Cs  Na  H*  Oi,  H  0,  Ci  Ch)=C4.  N«  Ha  0«. 

The  acetate  I  have  obtained  as  a  mass  of  prismatic  crystals, 
exceedingly  soluble  in  water.  Formula,  probably  (Cs  Ki  H«  Ot , 
H  0,  C*  H»  Oa)=C«  Ni  Hs  Oa. 
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Although  urea  oombines  with  pure  nitrio  acid,  it  is  instanta* 
neously  decomposed  hj  hyponitrous  add,  yielding  ammonia, 
water,  and  equal  volumes  of  oarbonio  acid  and  nitrogen  gases. 
Cs  Ni  H4  Oi  +  N  Os  =  N  Hs  +  H  0  -h  2  C  Oi  +  Nt.  When 
acted  on  by  strong  acids,  or  alkalies,  with  the  aid  of  heat, 
urea  takes  up  the  elements  of  water,  and  forms  carbonate  of 
ammonia,  Cs  Ns  m  Os  +  2  H  0  =  2  (N  Ha,  C  Oa).  It  may 
therefore  be  regarded  as  a  double  molecule  of  carbamide 
for  Ci  Nj  H*  0.  =  2  (N  Ht ,  C  0).  When  urine  is  left  in 
contact  with  the  mucus  usually  suspended  in  it,  the  mucus 
entering  into  decomposition  excites  in  the  urea  such  a  reac- 
tion with  the  elements  of  water,  as  very  soon  to  convert  the 
whole  urea  into  carbonate  of  ammonia.  Hence  the  reason  why 
urine  so  soon  becomes  alkaline,  even  if  acid  when  voided.  But  if 
filtered  from  the  mucus  as  soon  as  passed,  it  keeps  unchanged,  in 
dean  vessels,  for  a  long  period. 

2.  FuLMiKio  Acid.     Cya  Oi ,  2  H  0  =  Cyi  0* ,  Hi  =  86. 

A  bibasic  acid,  unknown  in  the  separate  form.  It  is  obtained 
in  combination  with  oxide  of  mercury,  or  oxide  of  silver,  by 
treating  alcohol  with  the  nitrates  of  these  metals,  and  free  nitrio 
acid.  A  violent  effervescence  takes  place,  dense  white  vapours 
are  disengaged,  and  a  crystalline  powder  is  deposited,  which  is 
ftilminate  of  mercury  or  of  silver.  Both  detonate  powerfully  by 
heat.  Motion,  or  percussion. 

In  the  above  reaction  there  are  first  formed,  on  the  one  hand, 
hyponitrous  acid ;  on  the  other,  aldehyde,  and  formic  and  oxalic 
acids.  The  fulminio  acid  is  the  result  of  a  reaction  between 
oxide  of  ethyle  (ether)  and  hyponitrous  acid,  in  presence  of  oxide 
of  mercury  or  oxide  of  silver.  2  N  Os  +  (C*  Hb  )  0  =  C*  Ni  Oa  + 
5HO  =  CyaOi,2HO  +  3HO. 

This  acid  cannot  be  isolated,  being  instantly  decomposed 
when  deprived  of  a  fixed  base.  It  forms  two  series  of  salts : 
neutral,  with  2  eq.  of  fixed  base,  Cys  Os ,  2  M  0 ;  and  acid, 

^  Q     It    also 

forms  salts  with  1  eq.  of  two  different  bases,  of  which  one  is 
always  easily  reducible,  as  oxide  of  silver,  mercury,  and  copper, 
while  the  other  may  be  difficult  to  reduce,  such  as  baryta, 
potash,  &c. 

The  fulminates  of  silver  and  mercury,  Cys  Oa ,  2  Ag  0,  and 
Cys  Os,  2  Hg  0,  are  examples  of  the  first  class.     The  acid 

{H  O 
»    Q     formerly    supposed   to   be 

fulminio   add,  is  an  example  of  the  second;   and  the  double 
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fulminates  of  copper  and  Bflrer,    and  of  potash   and   sflyer, 

Cjt  ^  )  A     O    '^^  ^*  ^  )  Aip  O  ^^'^  examples  of  the  third. 

No  neutral  folminates  exist  with  2  eq.  of  a  diffioultlj  reducible 
oxide,  such  as  potash,  soda,  baryta,  &c. :  nor  do  any  acid  fulmi- 
nates occur  with  such  bases.  These  yerj  remarkable  fcusts 
evidently  point  to  some  relation,  not  yet  understood,  between 
the  oxygen  of  the  base  in  a  salt  and  the  acid  of  that  salt.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  hydrated  acid  is  polymeric  with  cyanic  acid, 
for  Cyt  Ot,  2  H  0  =  2  (Cy  0,  H  0). 

liebig  recommends  to  dissolye  3  parts  of  mercury  in  36  parts 
of  nitric  acid,  of  Sp.  G.  1*34,  without  heat,  in  a  large  flask, 
capable  of  containing  about  20  times  the  yolume  of  the  acid. 
The  nitrous  acid  yapours  which  are  formed  remain  in  the  flask. 
The  solution  is  then  poured  into  another  yesse],  containing  17 
parts  of  alcohol,  and  the  mixture  at  once  returned  to  the  flask, 
where  it  is  to  be  well  agitated  with  the  red  vapours,  which  it  in 
great  measure  absorbs. 

After  5  or  10  minutes,  bubbles  of  gas  begin  to  rise,  and  a 
heavy,  highly  refractive  liquid  appears  in  the  bottom  of  the  flask. 
This  is  mixed  with  the  rest  by  agitation,  and  after  a  short  time, 
the  liquid  becomes  dark  from  the  separation  of  a  little  metallic 
mercury.  A  very  turbulent  reaction  now  begins,  giving  out  thick 
white  vapours  in  large  quantity,  with  traces  of  nitrous  vapours. 
The  action  is  now  to  be  moderated  by  the  gradual  addition  of  17 
parts  more  of  the  same  aloohoL  The  dark  colour  now  disappears, 
and  the  crystals  of  the  fulminate  of  mercury  begin  to  separate. 
At  first  they  are  in  part  brought  to  the  surface  by  the  gas  dis- 
engaged, but  the  addition  of  the  alcohol  causes  them  to  settle, 
and  the  liquid  is  easily  decanted  from  them,  when  the  whole  is 
cold.  No  heat  is  applied  externally  during  this  process,  which 
yields  the  whole  mercury  in  the  form  of  fiilminate,  amounting 
to  4*6  parts  from  3  of  mercury,  and  purer  than  by  the  usual 
process.  • 

This  salt,  and  the  frdminate  of  silver,  prepared  in  the  same 
way,  are  very  dangerous  compounds,  exploding  by  slight  friction 
or  percussion,  as  well  as  when  heated,  and  sometimes  from  very 
slight  causes,  almost  spontaneously.  An  explosion  of  this  kind 
caused  the  death  of  a  distinguished  chemist,  Mr.  Hennell,  who 
was  preparing  a  large  quantity  of  fulminating  mercury,  to  be 
used  for  percussion  caps,  in  the  open  air.  Caustic  alkalies  pre- 
cipitate from  the  solution  of  these  fiilminates  half  the  metal,  forming 
double  fulminates ;  and  chlorides  also  only  precipitate  half  the 
silver.  Nitric  acid,  added  to  the  solution,  causes  a  deposit  of  acid 
fulminate  of  silver^ 
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CyO«{?go"'Cy.o.{H 

HydrocliloTio  acid  added  to  falminate  of  silver,  giyes  rise  to 
water,  ohloride  of  silyer,  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  a  new  acid, 
ohlorohydrocyanio  acid  €•  N  CU ,  Ha  •    Thus — 

C*NaOa,  2AgO  +  7HCl=4HO  +  2Aga  +  C«NH  +  C«NCUH,. 

8.  Ctahttrio  Aon>.     Cys  Os ,  8  H  0  =  Cys  Oo,  H»  =  129. 

A  tribasic  acid  discoyered  among  the  products  of  the  distillation, 
of  uric  acid.  It  is  formed  when  solid  chloride  of  cyanogen  Cys 
Cls  acts  on  water ;  Cya  CU  +  6  H  0  =  3  H  CI  +  Cys  0<,,  Ha. 
It  is  also  formed  when  urea  is  heated  so  as  to  expel  its  ammonia. 
According  to  what  has  been  stated  of  the  composition  of  urea,  it 
ought  to  yield  cyanic  acid  when  depriyed  of  its  ammonia ;  but  at 
that  temperature  3  eq,  of  cyanic  acid,  3  (Cy  0,  H  0),  coalesce  to 
form  1  eq.  of  cyanuric  acid,  Cys  Os ,  3  H  0.  When,  again,  acetic 
acid  is  added  to  cyanate  of  potash,  in  quantity  insufficient  to 
decompose  the  whole,  there  is  deposited  a  salt  which  is  an  acid 

cyanurate  of  potash,  Cys  Oa  J  o  h  0 

Finally,  cyanuric  acid  is  obtained  by  dissolving  melame,  am- 
meline,  ammelide  and  melamine  (see  those  substances)  in 
sulphuric  acid,  and  diluting  and  heating  the  solution,  until  it 
yields  no  precipitate  with  ammonia.  On  evaporation  and  cooling, 
the  acid  forms  prismatic  crystals,  which  are  Cys  Os ,  3  H  0+4  aq. 
When  dissolved  in  hot  nitiic  or  hydrochloric  acid,  it  is  deposited, 
on  cooling,  in  anhydrous  octahedrons.  When  it  has  been  pre- 
pared by  heating  urea  it  is  purified  by  dissolving  it  in  oil  of  vitriol, 
and  adding  nitric  acid,  drop  by  drop,  till  the  colour  is  entirely 
destroyed.  An  equal  bulk  of  water  is  then  added,  and,  on  cooling, 
pure  cyanuric  acid  is  obtained  in  crystals. 

Cyanuric  acid  has  a  weak  acid  taste,  and  is  sparingly  soluble 
in  cold  water,  more  soluble  in  hot  water.  Unlike  cyanic  and 
fulminic  acids,  it  is  very  permanent  in  the  unoombined  state. 
When  heated  in  close  vessels,  it  is  entirely  volatilised  in  the  form 
of  cyanic  acid,  of  which  3  eq.  are  exactiy  equal  to  1  eq.  of 
cyanuric  acid. 

As  cyanuric  acid  is  formed  when  urea  (cyanate  of  ammonia) 
is  decomposed  by  heat,  and  when  cyanate  of  potass  is  acted  on  by 
acetic  acid,  and  as  cyanuric  acid,  when  heated,  is  resolved  into 
cyanic  acid,  we  have  every  reason  to  think  that  in  the  former 
oases,  3  eqs.  of  cyanic  acid  coalesce  to  form  one  of  cyanuric  aeid ; 
and  that,  in  the  latter  case,  1  eq.  of  cyanuric  acid  is  broken  up 
into  3  eqs.  of  cyanic  add.    3  (Cy  0,  H  0)  =  Cys  0»,  3  H  0. 

0 
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Like  other  tribasic  aeidBy  efuunio  aeid  fonas  three  series  of 
salts,  aooording  to  the  formiilflB : — 

Mt  with  1  eq.  of  Mi  with  Seq.  of       Btlt  with  3  eq.'of 

SydnUAAeid.  fixed  hue.  fixed  bue.  fixed  bttaa. 

CyiO.,8HO       Qy.0.   jg^o.       Oy»0.|*J2     Cy.0.,3M0. 

The  salts  with  1  and  2  eqs.  of  fixed  base  are  acid ;  that  with  3 
eqs.  is  neutraL  With  potash  and  other  similar  oxides,  only  the 
two  acid  salts  are  known ;  with  oxide  of  silver,  the  salts  with  2 
and  3  eqs.  of  oxide. 

The  three  following  salts,  namely, 

QfMuiia  of  SilTer,  Fulminate  of  BIlTer,  Cyinnraie  of  Sflmer. 

C7O,  AgO;  CytO.,  2AgO;  Qy.Os',  SAgO 

have  exactly  the  same  composition  in  100  parts ;  and  yet  they 
are  in  properties  entirely  diwrimilar ;  this  can  only  be  accoonted 
for  by  some  sneh  difference  in  their  formnlse  as  is  exhibited 
aboye.  The  acids  of  these  salts  are  all  mutnally  convertible : 
for  when  fiilminate  of  silver  is  decomposed  by  a  salt  of  ammonia, 
the  fulminate  of  ammonia  is  transformed,  like  the  cyanate,  into 
urea;  urea  when  heated  yields  oyannrio  acid;  and  cyannrio 
acid  when  distilled  is  transformed  into  cyanic  acid.  All  these 
oiroomstances  favour  the  belief  that  all  three  are  polymeric 
compounds  of  cyanogen,  although  Wohler  considers  cyanuric 
acid  to  be  bibasic,  and  its  formula  to  be  Ge  Ns  H  O4 ,  2  H  0. 

Cjamelide;  CsOs  +  N  H.  (?  fiicarhunide.) 

But  this  is  not  the  end  of  these  transformations;  for  when 
cyanic  acid  is  left  to  itself  it  becomes  torbid  and  hot,  and  is  soon 
converted  with  great  heat,  into  an  opaque  white  solid  body, 
cyamelide,  which  has  no  aeid  properties;  and  which  is  also 
obtained  as  a  white  insoluble  powder,  when  fused  cyanate  of 
potash  IB  triturated  with  dried  oxalic  acid,  in  which  case  oxalate 
of  potash  is  formed,  and  the  cyanic  acid,  at  the  moment  of  being 
set  free,  is  transformed  into  cyamelide.  Cyamelide  is  neutral 
and  insoluble  in  water  and  acids.  It  dissolves  into  aqua  potass®, 
ammonia  being  evolved,  and  the  solution  yields  cyanurate  of 
potash.  Heated  by  itself  it  yields  cyanic  acid,  which  again 
passes  into  cyamelide ;  and  when  heated  with  strong  sulphuric 
acid  it  forms  sulphate  of  ammonia,  while  carbonic  acid  escapes : 
this  action  is  identical  with  that  which  occurs  when  cyanic  acid 
is  acted  on  by  water  and  by  acids.  All  these  observations  prove 
that  cyamelide  is  another  isomeric  modification  of  cyanic,  fal- 
minic,  or  cyanuric  acid.    Its  probable  formula  is  Cs  Os  +  N  H, 
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and  this,  witli  2  eqs.  H  0,  yields  bicarbonate  of  ammonia,  just 
aa  oyanio  aoid,  the  formula  of  which  is  the  same,  does.  The  action 
of  potash  is  probably  this.    4  (Ci  Oi  N  H)  +  3  H  0  +  4  K  0  = 

Cfl  Na  Oe,  Ph0  +  2K0,  C  0«  +  N  Bz;  that  is:  4  eqs. 

oyamelide,  3  eqs.  water,  and  4  eqs.  potash,  yield  1  eq.  oyannrate 
of  potash,  2  eqs,  carbonate  of  potash,  and  1  eq.  ammonia. 

The  three  oxygen  acids  of  cyanogen  may  be  fitly  compared 
with  the  three  phosphoric  acids ;  and  as  we  have  hitherto  made 
nse  of  the  older  yiew  of  these  acids,  that  which  makes  them 
hydrated  oxygen  aoids,  we  shall,  in  this  comparison,  adopt  the 
other  theory,  and  speak  of  them  as  hydrogen  aoids. 

ICoQobasio.  BibMio.  Tribulc. 

Adds  of  CyuiQgen     •    .  Qy  Os  +  H        CysO*  +  Hs        OysOo  +  Hs 
Adds  of  PhoBphoms       .  P   Go  +  H         P    0?  •«-  Ha         P    Oa  -f-  Hs 

In  the  cyanic  acids,  both  the  radical  and  the  replaceable  hydrogen 
being  doubled  and  trebled,  the  capacity  of  saturation  increases 
in  the  same  ratio.  In  the  phosphoric  acids,  the  capacity  of 
saturation  also  increases  with  the  replaceable  hydrogen,  but  a 
great  addition  to  the  radical  has  no  corresponding  effect  in 
increasing  either  the  replaceable  hydrogen  or  the  neutralising 
power.  Thus,  if  to  tribasic  phosphoric  acid  P  Os  -f  Hs  we  add 
2eqs.of  PO5  =Pi  do  weobtainPs  Ois  +  H»  =  3(P0«  +H); 
that  IB,  the  acid  becomes  monobasic,  but  the  quantity  of  base 
neutralised  is  the  same  after  that  addition  as  before.  Notwith- 
standing this  difference,  howeyer,  the  analogy  between  the  mono* 
basic,  bibasic,  and  tribasic  acids  of  cyanogen  and  phosphorus,  as 
well  as  that  between  their  salts,  is  most  interesting  and  worthy  of 
attention.  As  we  believe  that  the  phosphoric  acids  contain  three 
different  radicals,  P  0« ,  P  O7  and  P  Os ,  so  we  may  admit  that 
the  three  cyanic  acids  have  each  a  distinct  radical ;  only  in  this 
case  the  three  radicals  are  alike  in  composition,  and  differ  in  their 
relative  weight :  the  first  being  Ca  N  =  Cy ;  the  second  C*  Na 
=  Cya ;  and  the  third  C«  Ns  =  Cys ;  or,  in  other  words,  these 
radicals  are  cyanogens,  differing  in  molecular  constitution,  or 
three  different  allotropic  or  polymeric  forms  of  cyanogen.  The 
relations  of  chlorine  to  cyanogen,  and  the  existence  of  para- 
cyanogen,  countenance  this  idea. 

liebig  has  lately  shown  that  from  the  salts  of  fiilminio  acid,  by 
boiling  with  soluble  chlorides,  there  are  obtained  salts  of  a  new 
aoid,  the  composition  of  which  is  the  same  as  that*of  oyanuric  acid, 
but  which  is  monobasic.  It  is  called  fulminurio  acid,  and  its  formula 
ia  Cys  Os«  3 H 0  =  Cys  Ha  Go,  HO,  or  C«  Ha  Ns  Os,  HO. 

6  2 


a  rrucyriiTi  or  pitjls: 


afvr  »  t  Twt   !-•?*•  Ct**,  tail  fr/:«»^t;^_L"-.T  &  ^trw  r«a.fOai. 

*.:^,  ^:  -.^1  na  ^>cC  ii*  tsriui  i:r>:«EA?i:L%.  izii  ijie  :x::£rr  ^.xs  been 

•mef^^ir^-A  j--^^^  «iyitajs»  erf  fr  TtTT^:zva-  af  pxi^f*  Tiiere  on 
tir«5»  fta;^  ii.  ti*  fr-.^iMi-  Ix  ti*  £r«,  3  *»:4.  :f  f-'^^tV  of 
iKTtmy  «2.4  3  '>f  •klyjr^  cf  pi-cuETza  TjLii  3  cf  f^.^Hne  of 
ftfvtue.  jllc  3  <if  *k!j',z-^  cf  »tr*.-=rT-     Li-r  iir  iv,cwifra  f^Irunie 

sate  <rf  memrj^  Cr  O,  Hz  O.    5 -,'■', 

«    Cy  O,  Hr  O    *  3  K  H  = 
=  %  Cj  O,  K  •>   -r  3  Hg  CL 

n^t  »1m^^  IHce  nuaj  fr/rr^ni  a::tbon,  nakes  the  cq.  of  memnr  100, 
•rM  wnvr^^nenV.T  peroxide  of  nHTcary,  u  abore,  Hz  O.     I  recain 
y/m  i/frmu..f:,  hhfA^^*^  I  thir^k  tbat  Uia  remazkable  ze&cti^ii  is  £tf 
HK/ri^  nim^/.y  eTpIaineid  cm  his  riew  than  on  oars. 
In  the  se>(xmd  stage^  2  e^r^^t.  of  water  take  a  share,  and 

3»C/0,KO;i'2HO  +  3H«a=3CT0  2^^1+2Ka  +  2HgO  +  Hga 

That  is  to  nay,  3  eqt.  of  folmiiuite  of  potash  yield  1  eq.  of 
fulminarate  of  fxitash,  and  the  2  eqi.  of  potash  displaced  bv  water 
a/;t  on  2  4!^|«*  of  chloride  of  mercury  (bichloride  as  we  call  it], 
fz/rmin^  2  fui%.  of  chloride  of  potassium  and  2  eqs.  of  oxide  of 
nuittiurj,  i\ib  third  eq«  of  chloride  of  mercuiy  remaining 
tilicban^';d, 

Th«  fulminnnitef  of  ioda,  ammonia,  '&c.,  are  obtained  in  tibe 
Mlin«  wayi  UNing  the  chlorides  of  lodiom  and  ammoninm,  &c. 

*V\uf  ful  mi n urates  crystallise  beautifully,  and  have  a  very  high 
AU\}trrfAsti  jMwer,  and  consequently  a  lustre  and  play  of  colours 
similar  to  that  of  the  diamond.  They  are  not  explosire,  but  are 
do^vitnjKM«*4  by  heat  with  a  rapidity  short  of  ezplosiye. 

'i*h4f  formula  of  cyantirio  and  fulminurio  adds,  which  are 
is^mi<rriOf  difibr  in  the  amount  of  basic  water  or  replaceable 
hydrogeo. 

Cfanurio  acid  CsNtOt,  8  HO 

or  0«N»0«,  Hs 

PolmlDttricseidCflHsNsOs,  HO 

or  CoHaN»Oa,H 

Th<i  former  is  tribatio,  the  latter  monobasic.    The  fulminate  of 
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potash  will  "be  exactly  iaomerio  with  the  aoid  cyanurate  of  potash 
with  1  eq.  of  potassium  and  2  of  basio  water. 

We  must  here  state  that  the  true  formula  of  fulminio  acid  is 
still  tmcertaiu ;  for  while  Liehig  makes  it  Gy  0,  H  0,  the  same  a& 
cyanic  acid,  many  chemists  consider  it,  as  we  have  done,  to  be 
double  of  this,  Cyi  Osi  2  H  0,  and  to  be  bibasio. 


CTAirOaEK  AlTD  mTBOQEir. 
Mellone  =  Cis  Nis  =  Me  =  290. 

This  compound  was  discoYcred  by  Liebig,  and  by  him  named 
Mellone,  and  its  formula  was  said  to  be  Ce  K«  =  Gys  +  N,  that 
is,  3  eqs.  of  cyanogen,  and  1  eq.  of  nitrogen,  united  to  form  a 
compound  radical.  Gerhardt  maintained  that  it  also  contained 
hydrogen,  but  Liebig  denied  this,  as  its  compound  with  potassium 
could  be  formed  from  substances  containing  no  hydrogen,  and  the 
proportion  of  hydrogen  found  by  analysis  was  both  very  small 
and  yariable,  depending  on  accidental  moisture.  The  latest 
researches  of  Liebig  have  confirmed  these  facts,  but  have  proved 
that  the  true  formula  of  mellone  is  Cis  Nis  ,  that  is,  3  times  as 
much  as  the  former  one,  with  the  addition  of  1  eq.  more  of  nitro- 
gen. For  3  times  Co  N*  is  Cis  Nia  .  Mellone  may,  therefore, 
be  regarded  as  composed  either  of  Cis  ■+-  Nis  ,  or  of  Cy©  -f  N* ,  In 
the  former  case  it  is  a  compound  of  carbon  and  nitrogen  in  most 
unusual  proportions,  such  as  are  found  in  no  other  binary  com- 
pound. In  the  latter  case  it  is  a  compound  of  9  eq.  of  cyanogen 
with  4  of  nitrogen,  which  is  equally  unprecedented.  The 
researches  of  Liebig,  however,  leave  no  doubt  that  such  a  com- 
pound really  exists,  whichever  view  be  taken  of  its  constitution. 
It  is  probable  that  future  researches  will  show  that  its  constitution 
involves  some  law  at  present  unknown,  and  that  we  may  learn 
the  true  constitution  of  so  very  strange  a  compound. 

Mellone  is  not  known  in  the  separate  state,  at  least  not  in  a 
perfectly  pure  form.  But  when  sulphooyanogen  is  decomposed 
hy  heat,  a  substance  is  left,  which  seems  to  be  impure  mellone,  in 
the  form  of  a  yellowish-grey  powder.  When  further  heated,  it  is 
resolved  chiefly  into  cyanogen  and  nitrogen  gases,  but  it  contains 
also  some  hydrogen,  which  is  expelled  in  combination  when  the 
heat  is  first  applied. 

Liebig  has  shown,  however,  that  mellone  has  all  the  chemical 
relations  of  a  compound  radical,  in  the  same  way  as  cyanogen, 
sulphooyanogen,  ferrocyanogen  or  ferridcyanogen.  It  forms  an 
acid  with  hydrogen,  and  salts  with  metals. 

Mellone,  like  ferridcyanogen,  is  a  tribasic  radical;    for  the 
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hjdfMiienoiiie  add  is  Cu  ^u  Hs  =  If e  Hs,  and,  in  its  Mlts, 
this  hjdrogea  is  partially  or  entiiely  replaced  by  metals. 

As  a  radical,  ire  sliall  briefly  describe  it  and  its  chief  compounds, 
after  those  of  cyanogen. 

CTAKOOn  AKD   CHLOSIVS. 

Cyanogen  forms  two  chlorides :  one  gaseoos,  but  compressible, 
obtained  by  the  action  of  chlorine  gas  on  dry  hydrocyanic  acid ; 
the  other  solid,  formed  by  a  spontaneous  transformation  of  the 
former  when  kept  in  the  liquid  form  in  sealed  tubes.  Both  are 
Tolatile,  and  boUi  contain  cyanogen  and  chlorine,  equivalent  for 
equiTalent.  But  the  rapour  of  the  solid  chloride  is  three  times 
denser  than  that  of  the  other :  and,  moreover,  the  solid  chloride, 
in  contact  with  water,  produces  hydrochloric  and  cyanuric  acids : 
while  the  gaseous  chloride,  under  the  same  circumstances,  gives 
rise  to  hydrochloric  acid,  and  cyanic  acid,  the  latter,  with  water, 
at  once  passing  into  bicarbonate  of  ammonia,  so  that  the  final 
result  is  sal  ammoniac  and  carbonic  acid. 

These  considerations  prove  that  the  two  chlorides  are  polymeric: 
that  the  first  or  gaseous  chloride  is  Cy  CI ;  and  that  the  solid 
chloride  is  Cys  Cb,  and  is  formed  by  tbe  junction  into  one  group 
of  3  eq.  of  the  other;  and  we  are  consequently  justified  in 
extending  this  view  .to  cyanic  and  cyanuric  acids,  and  in  sup- 
posing the  vapour  of  the  latter  to  be  three  times  more  condensed 
than  the  vapour  of  cyanic  acid :  and  the  cyanogen  of  cyanuric 
acid  to  be  the  cyanogen  of  the  solid  chloride,  and  three  times 
denser  than  ordinary  cyanogen^ 

CTAKOOEir  WITH  BROXnTE  AKD  lODIirE. 

With  these  elements  cyanogen  readily  combines  when  cyanide 
of  mercury  is  distilled  with  bromine  or  iodine.  The  bromide 
and  iodide  are  both  yolatile,  and  crystallisable,  pungent,  and 
poisonous. 

To  judge  by  the  density  of  their  vapours,  these  compounds  are 
Cy  Br  and  Cy  I,  corresponding  to  the  liquid  chloride,  which  is 
also  very  pungent  and  irritating  to  the  eyes. 

CTAKOOEW  AKT)  SULPHUR. 

Bisnlphnret  of  Cyanogen.     Cy  St  =  58. 

When  snlphocyanide  of  potassium  (see  that  salt)  is  acted  on 
by  chlorine  or  by  dilute  nitric  acid,  there  is  obtained  an  orange- 
yellow  powder,  whioh  contains  sidphnr  and  cyanogen,  and  which 
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is  supposed  by  some  to  be  bistilpburet  of  cyanogen,  by  others  to 
eontaiii  hydrogen.  This  question  will  be  considered  hereafter; 
for  whether  this  be  so  or  not^  there  is  a  compound,  possibly  that 
compound,  of  sulphur  and  cyanogen,  which  acts  as  a  radical,  and 
is  hence  called  sulphocyanogen.  It  will  be  described  separately, 
since  it  is  far  more  important  as  a  radical  than  as  a  compound 
of  cyanogen. 

CTA:N06£K  akd  ketals. 

With  metals,  cyanogen  forms  compounds  which  in  many  cases 
are  analogous  to  the  chlorides  of  the  same  metal.  When  the 
metal  is  easily  reducible,  such  as  silver,  mercury,  or  palladium, 
the  cyanide  is  formed  by  the  action  of  hydrocyanic  acid  on  the 
oxide,  or  its  salts ;  MO  +  HGy:=HO'fll  Cy.  In  the  case 
of  difficultly  reducible  metals,  such  as  potassium,  hydrocyanic  acid 
seems  to  combine  with  the  oxide,  not  being  able  to  reduce  it,  until 
another  cyanide  is  added,  which  tends  to  form  a  double  cyanide  • 

Cyanide  of  Potassium,  =  £  Cy  is  best  formed  by  heating  to 
whiteness  in  close  vessels  the  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  a  salt 
which  may  be  viewed  as  containing  cyanide  of  iron  and  cyanide 
of  potassium.  The  former  is  converted  into  insoluble  carburet 
of  iron ;  the  latter  remains  unchanged,  and  may  be  mechanically 
picked  out,  or  dissolved  in  hot  alcohol  of  60  p.  c,  which  deposits 
it  on  cooling.  Or,  an  alcoholic  solution  of  pure  and  dry  hydro- 
cyanic acid  is  added  to  an  alcohoUc  solution  of  potash :  or,  lastly, 
the  vapours  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  formed  on  the  process  given  at 
p.  71,  are  conducted  into  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potash,  kept 
cool,  when  the  salt  is  deposited. 

It  is  white,  and  crystalUsable  in  cubes.  It  has  no  smell  when 
pure,  but  when  exposed  to  moist  air,  smells  of  hydrocyanic  add. 
It  is  very  poisonous.  When  heated,  it  fuses  easily,  and  is  not 
altered  by  heat  in  close  vessels.  Heated  in  the  air,  it  absorbs 
oxygen,  and  is  converted  into  cyanate  of  potash  K  Cy  +  Oa  = 
K  O,  Cy  0.  It  is  very  soluble  and  deliquescent,  and  its  solution, 
attracting  carbonic  acid  from  the  air,  gives  off  hydrocyanic  acid : 
hence  its  smell. 

Cyanide  of  Sodium  is  analogous  to  the  preceding  salt. 

Cyanide  of  Zinc,  Zn  Cy,  is  obtained  by  adding  hydrocyanic 
acid  to  acetate  of  zinc.  It  is  a  snow-white  insoluble  powder, 
which  is  used  in  medicine. 

Cyanide  of  Iron. — Protocyanide  of  iron,  Fe  Cy,  has  not  been 
isolated.  There  appears  to  exist  a  percyanide,  also  not  yet 
isolated,  Fea  Cys;  and,  according  to  Pelouze,  there  may  be 
obtained  an  intermediate  cyanide,  Fes  Cy*,  analogous  to  the 
magnetic  oxide  of  iron,  as  a  green  powder. 
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But  althougli  the  cyanides  of  iron  are  little  known,  there 
are  some  very  importont  oomponndsi  especially  those  of  two 
radicals,  which  contain  those  elements^  namely,  cyanogen  and 
iron,  along  with  hydrogen,  and  with  metals.  These  will  he 
described  after  we  have  gone  oyer  the  simple  cyanides  of  the 
metals. 

Cyanide  of  Cobalt^  Co  Cy,  is  obtained  as  a  brownish-white 
precipitate,  by  adding  hydrocyanic  acid  to  the  acetate  of  cobalt. 
Cobfilt  also  forms  compounds  analogous  to  those  of  iron  aboye 
alluded  to,  with  cyanogen,  &o. 

Bicyanide  of  Mercury ^  Hg  Cyt ,  is  easily  obtained  by  dissolying 
red  oxide  of  mercury  in  yery  dilute  hydrocyanic  acid,  till  the 
smell  of  the  acid  is  destroyed.  The  liquid,  rendered  neutral, 
if  necessary,  by  a  few  drops  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  yields  fine 
crystals,  on  eyaporation  and  cooling.  Or  it  may  be  made  by 
the  action  of  three  parts  of  persulphate  of  mercury  on  two 
of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  dissolyed  in  fifteen  of  hot  water, 
which  is  boiled  and  filtered,  and  the  filtered  liquid  on  oooUng 
deposits  the  bicyanide. 

It  forms  regular  prismatic  crystals,  permanent  in  the  air,  of  a 
horrible  metallic  taste,  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol.  It  is  used 
for  making  cyanogen,  also  to  prepare  hydrocyanic  acid  by  one 
process,  and  to  yield  the  bromide  and  iodide  of  cyanogen. 

Cyanide  of  Silver,  Ag  Cy. — Formed  by  the  action  of  hydro- 
cyanic acid  or  cyanide  of  potassium  on  nitrate  of  silyer.  It  is 
exactly  similar  to  the  chloride,  white,  curdy,  insoluble  in  water 
or  acids,  soluble  in  ammonia.  It  is  decomposed  by  hydro- 
chloric acid,  yielding  hydrocyanic  acid. 

Cyanide  of  Palladium,  Pd  Cy. — The  affinity  of  cyanogen  for 
palladium  is  most  powerful,  and  hydrocyanic  acid,  or  a  soluble 
cyanide,  when  added  to  a  salt  of  oxide  of  palladium,  precipitates 
the  cyanide  as  a  grey  powder.  This  property  seryes  for 
separating  palladium  from  other  metals. 

Cyanides  of  Gold. — ^The  protocyanide,  Au  Cy,  is  formed  by 
addhig  cyanide  of  potassium  in  excess  to  protochloride  of  gold, 
till  a  clear  solution  is  formed,  and  then  adding  hydrochloric  acid, 
which  precipitates  the  protocyanide  as  a  bright  yellow  powder, 
yery  permanent,  and  soluble  in  cyanide  of  potassium. 

The  tercyanide,  Au  Cys,  is  formed  by  the  action  of  cyanide 
of  potassium  on  terchloride  of  gold,  and  appears  as  whitish- 
yellow  precipitate,  soluble  in  cyanide  of  potassium,  insoluble 
in  acids. 

DOTTBLE  CYAKIDES  OF  THE  UETiXS. 

The  insoluble  metallic  cyanides,  such  as  those  of  iron,  cobalt, 
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copper,  Bflyer,  gold,  platmuniy  and  others,  diBsolye  readily  in 
cyanide  of  potassiumi  or  sodium,  forming  orystallisable  double 
cyanides,  which  are  not  affected  by  soluble  carbonates  nor  by 
chlorides,  but  are  generally  decomposed  by  acids,  which  pre- 
cipitate the  insoluble  cyanide.  If  these  double  cyanides,  which 
may  be  2  K  Cy  +  m  Gy  (m  Cy  being  an  insoluble  metallic  cyanide) 
are  added  to  the  solution  of  the  oxide  of  another  metal,  forming 
also  an  insoluble  cyanide,  this  latter  metal  takes  the  place  of  the 
potassium,  and  a  new  double  insoluble  cyanide  is  the  result. 
Thus  (2KCy-f  mCy)  4- 2  M  0  =  2K0  +  (2  MCy  +  mCy). 
(Here  m  maybe  iron,  and  M  copper  or  lead.)  Now,  as  these  double 
cyanides,  thus  precipitated,  are  of  various  and  often  characteristic 
colours,  the  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  2  £  Cy  -{-  Fe  Cj^  is 
extensively  used  as  a  test  for  metals. 

The  protocyanide  of  iron,  the  percyanide  of  iron,  the  percyanide 
of  cobalt,  and  perhaps  some  others,  not  only  form  double  salts 
with  the  elements  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  but  also  produce  very 
remarkable  acids,  by  combining  with  the  dements  of  hydrocyanic 
acid,  that  is,  with  hydrogen  replacing  the  potassium  of  the  double 
salt  Thus  ferrocyanio  acid  is  2  H  Gy  +  Fe  Cy,  and  so  on.  In 
these  compounds  the  hydrocyanic  acid  is  no  longer  poisonous,  and 
it  is  therefore  highly  probable  that  these  acids,  and  their  corre- 
sponding salts,  really  contain  new  and  very  peculiar  radicals.  The 
assumption  of  these  radicals  will  alone  enable  us  to  classify  or 
remember  these  compounds. 

lY.  FBUtooTAXooxH.     Qys  Fe  =  Cfy  =  106. 

We  assume,  then,  the  existence  of  this  radical  as  the  basis  of 
ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  or  prussiate  of  potash.  It  is  bibasic, 
combining  with  2  eq.  of  hydrogen  or  of  metals.  The  following 
formulas  express  the  composition  of  ferrocyanio  acid  and  of 
ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  &c. 

Ferrocyanio  Acid  =   Cfy,    H«=   Cy»Po,  H«=  2  H  Cy  +  Pe  Cy. 
Ferrocyanide  of  Potassium  =   Cfy,   Ka  =   Cys  Fe,  Ki  =  2  K  Cy  +  Fe  Cy. 
Iron        =8Cfy,Fe4=8C^»Fe,Fe4=9Cy  +  7Fe. 

It  wiU  be  seen,  by  the  two  first  compounds,  that  we  may 
consider  them  either  as  compounds  of  the  radical  Cfy  wilii 
hydrogen  or  metals,  or  as  double  cyanides.  In  the  third,  which 
is  the  formula  of  prussian  blue,  we  see  that  the  iron  exists  in  two 
different  states,  in  one  of  which  it  cannot  be  detected  by  the  usual 
tests.  That  form  is  the  radical  Cfy,  which  exists  also  in  the  two 
preceding  compounds. 


s, 
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Vemcyvue  Add.    Cfy,  Hs  ^  108. 

This  very  interesting  oompoand  is  obtained  by  mixing  a  cold 
saturated  solution  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  with  one  quarter 
its  Tolume  of  strong  bydrochloric  aoid,  and  agitating  the  mixture 
with  half  its  bulk  of  pure  ether ;  the  ether  rises  to  the  surface, 
carrying  with  it,  suspended,  a  white  crystalline  substance,  which, 
when  washed  with  etiier  and  dried,  is  ferrocyanio  acid.  It  is 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  has  a  decidedly  acid  taste  and 
reaction,  and  decomposes  the  alkaline  carbonates,  forming,  with 
carbonate  of  potash,  the  ferrocyanide  of  potassium.  The  pro- 
duction of  this  compound  by  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  on 
ferrocyanide  of  potassium  is  yery  easily  explained.  Cfy,  K^  + 
2HCl  =  Cfy,  H.  +  2KCL 

Although  this  compound  may  be  represented  as  a  combination 
of  cyanide  of  iron  with  hydrocyanic  acid,  Fe  Gy  4-  ^  H  Cy,  there 
is  every  reason  to  belicTe  that  it  contains  no  hydrocyanic  acid, 
as  such.  For  not  only  is  it  fax  moro  strongly  acid,  (and  proto- 
cyanide  of  iron  cannot  be  supposed  to  give  acid  properties  to 
hydrocyanic  acid,)  but  it  is  totally  destitute  of  all  poisonous 
properties,  and  both  it  and  its  salts  may  be  taken  internally 
without  further  effect  than  the  laxative  action  common  to  most 
neutral  salts* 

Ferrocyanio  acid,  being  bibasio,  forms  two  kinds  of  salts :  in 
the  first  the  2  eq.  of  hydrogen  are  replaced  by  2  eq.  of 
potassium,  sodium,  &c. ;  in  the  second,  they  are  replaced  by 
equivalents  of  two  different  metals:  such  as  potassium  and 
barium.    An  example  of  the  first  class  is,  Cfy  +  £s ;    of  the 

second  Cfy  |  j^^    Of  all  these   compounds,  by  far   the  most 

important  is  the  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  or  prussiate  of  potash, 
from  which  all  the  compounds  of  cyanogen  may  be  prepared, 
and  which  is  manufactured  on  the  large  scale,  being  also  used  in 
the  arts. 

Ferrocyanide  of  Potassium.  Srnr.  Prussiate  of  Potash.  An- 
hydrous, Cfy  Ka ,  184-4.  Crystallised,  it  is  Cfy,  Ki  -f  3  H  0  = 
211*4. — This  valuable  salt  is  prepared  by  fusing  animal  matter, 
such  as  dried  blood,  hoofs,  hair,  horns,  &o.,  or  the  animal 
charcoal  remaining  after  such  matters  have  been  distilled  to 
obtain  carbonate  of  ammonia,  with  potashes  or  pearlash,  in  iron 
vessels,  as  long  as  gas  is  disengaged.  The  melted  mass  is  then 
withdrawn  from  the  fire,  and  when  cold,  lixiviated  with  water, 
the  solution  digested  with  the  insoluble  part,  filtered  and 
evaporated,  when  it  deposits,  on  cooling,  yellow  crystals ;  which 
by  a  second  solution  and  crystallisation  become  quite  pure. 
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The  essential  p<»ntB  of  this  process  are,  first,  the  presence  of 
as  mnoh  nitrogen  as  possible  in  the  animal  matter :  hence  fresh, 
dried,  uncaloined  animal  matter  is  far  preferable  to  animal 
charcoal :  secondly,  the  presence  of  metallic  iron  or  sulphoret  of 
iron:  the  former  is  either  directly  derived  from  the  vessels, 
which  are  rapidly  corroded,  or  added  as  filings;  the  latter  is 
formed  from  the  iron  of  the  vessels  by  the  action  of  bisulphnret 
of  potassium,  which  arises  from  the  decomposition,  by  charcoal  at 
a  red  heat,  of  the  sulphate  of  potash  contained  in  the  potashes  or 
pearlash ;  hence  pnre  carbonate  of  potash  is  not  adapted  to  this 
process.  Thirdly,  the  exclusion  of  the  air  as  far  as  possible, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  oxidation  and  destruction  of  the  cyanide 
of  potassium  formed. 

The  explanation  of  the  process  is  very  simple  and  beantiful,  and 
we  are  indebted  for  it  to  the  researches  of  Liebig.  When  animal 
matter  is  heated  along  with  potash,  cyanogen  is  formed,  and 
combimng  with  the  potassium  (set  free  at  the  same  time  by  the 
action  of  carbon  on  potash)  produces  cyanide  of  potassium,  a  salt 
which  is  not  decomposed  by  a  red  heat  in  closed  vessels.  At  the 
same  time  metallic  iron  and  sulphuret  of  iron  are  present  in  the 
mixture,  but  not  a  trace  of  l^e  ferrocyanide,  previous  to  the 
action  of  water,  for  the  very  obvious  reason,  that  the  ferrocyanide 
is  decomposed  by  a  red  heat,  into  cyanide  of  potassium  and 
carburet  of  iron,  nitrogen  being  disengaged. 

If  the  cooled  mass  be  now  digested  in  water,  the  cyanide  of 
potassium  dissolves  either  the  metallic  iron  with  disengagement 
of  hydrogen,  or  the  sulphuret  of  iron,  and  the  filtered  liquid  now 
contains  the  ferrocyanide. 

Direct  experiments  have  shown  that  cyanide  of  potassium 
dissolves  either  iron,  oxide  of  iron,  or  sulphuret  of  iron,  pro- 
ducing the  ferrocyanide ;  3KCy-fFe  +  HO  =  (2KCy  + 
Fe  Cy)  +  KG  +  H.  Or,  3  K  Cy  +  Fe  8  =  (2  K  Cy  +  Fe  Cy) 
+  K  S.  And  it  has  also  been  shown  by  Liebig  that  if  the  fused 
mass  be  lixiviated  with  alcohol,  the  residue,  when  treated  with 
water,  yields  no  ferrocyanide,  while  the  alcohol  contains  none,  but 
only  cyanide  of  potassium. 

Taking  these  facts  into  consideration,  perhaps  the  best  method 
would  be  to  use  pure  carbonate  of  potash,  free  from  sulphate,  by 
which  means  no  sulphuret  of  potassium  would  be  formed,  and  the 
iron  vessels  would  not  suffer  as  they  now  do.  The  cyanide  of 
potamum,  being  dissolved  in  water  and  filtered,  should  then  be 
placed  in  contact  with  iron  turnings  in  fiat  open  vessels,  when  the 
third  part  of  the  potassium  being  oxidised  by  the  air,  the  iron  is 
rapidly  dissolved,  and  a  quantity  of  ferrocyanide  obtained  equal 
to  that  indicated  by  the  cyanide  of  potassium  present. 
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It  appears  from  the  researches  of  Range,  that  while  the  pre- 
oeding  theory  of  the  formation  of  this  salt  is  tme  of  what  takes 
place  in  experiments  on  the  small  scale,  yet  when  it  is  maun* 
factored  on  a  large  scale,  different  resnlts  are  ohtained.  If  iron 
he  added  to  the  materials  hefore  ignition,  Runge  finds  that  the 
ignited  mass  does  not  yield  to  alcohol  any  cyanide  of  potassium, 
and  that  the  insoluble  residue  contains  ferrocyanide  ready- formed, 
which  is  curious,  since  we  know  that  a  strong  red  heat  de« 
composes  it. 

The  contradiction  between  the  resnlts  of  Runge  and  those  of 
Liebig  must  depend  partly  on  the  influence  of  the  larger  mass  in 
Runge's  case,  but  chiefly,  no  doubt,  on  the  temperature  employed. 

It  is  stated  by  Runge  that  when  the  ignited  mass  is  dissolved  in 
iron  vessels,  the  vessels  are  not  attacked,  because  the  ferrocyanide 
already  exists ;  but  it  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  when  animal 
matter  is  calcined  with  potash,  the  mass  dissolved  in  water  in  iron 
vessels,  rapidly  corrodes  them  with  disengagement  of  hydrogen, 
while  the  ferrocyanide  is  formed  from  the  cyanide  of  potassium. 

The  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  forms  large  honey-yellow,  trans- 
parent, flat,  quadrangular  prisms,  derived  from  a  rhombic  octa- 
hedron. It  is  very  soluble  in  water,  and  forms  precipitates  in 
almost  all  metallic  solutions,  many  of  which  are  characteristio. 
Thus,  with  solutions  of  zinc  and  lead,  it  gives  a  white  precipitate, 
with  those  of  copper  a  chestnut  brown,  with  those  of  peroxide  of 
iron  a  deep  blue,  with  protoxide  of  iron  a  pale  blue,  with  those  of 
barium  and  calcium  whitish-yellow  crystalline  precipitates.  The 
lead  precipitate  is  Cfy,  Fba;  that  of  copper  Cfy,  Cui;  those  of 
barium  and  calcium 

Cfy  I  f^  and  Cfy  |  ^^.  and  that  of  zinc,  2  Cfy  -h  |  |^  +  6 
aq  =  Cfy,  Znt  -f  Cfy  |  ^^  -f  6  aq.    That  of  protoxide  of  iron 

is  2  Cfy    I  1^  =  Cfy,  Fe,  +  Cfy   ||®.    All  of  these  formula 

are  easily  referred  to  the  general  formula  of  the  ferrocyanides, 
Cfy,  Ml. 

Ferrocyanide  of  Iron, — But  the  most  remarkable  of  all  these 
compounds  is  that  formed  with  persalts  of  iron,  namely  prussian 
^v^'  blue.  It  is  produced  when  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  comes  in 
""  contact  with  perchloride,  or  any  salt  of  peroxide  of  iron.  Now 
as  ferrocyanogen  is  a  bibasic  radical,  1  eq.  of  it  corresponds  to 
2  eq.  of  potassium,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  chlorine,  &o. ;  and  as 
perchloride  of  iron,  Fe«  Cls ,  contains  3  eq.  of  chlorine,  1^  eq.  of 
ferrocyanide  of  potassium  wiU  be  required  to  decompose  1  eq. 
of  it,  or,  to  avoid  fractions,  3  eq.  of  ferrocyanide  Cfys  Ea  =  3  (Cfy, 
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Es  )f  are  leqnired  for  2  eq.  perohloride  of  iron,  2  Fe«  Clt  =  Fe« 

Cl«.    The  result  is,  Cfjs  K«+Fe4Cle=6KCl  +  Cfys  Fe*  ; 

and  this  last  is  the  true  formula  of  prussian  blue,   although, 

from  its  tendenoj  to  oombine  both  with  ferrooyanide  of  potassium 

and  with  oxide  of  iron,  its  analysis  offers  great  difficulties.     The 

formula  Cfya  Fe^or  Fe^Cfya  shows  that  prussian  blue  corresponds 

to  peroxide  and  perchloride  (sesquioxide  and  sesquichloride)  of 

iron,  Fes  Os  and  Fes  CU ,  for  Cfy  being  bibasio  is  equivalent  to 

Cla  or  Oa ,  and  consequently  Fe*  Cfys  is  equivalent  to  Fe«  CI0  or 

Fe*  0« ,  that  is,  to  2  Fea  Cls  and  2  Fea  Os .     It  must  be  admitted 

to  be  a  very  strong  argument  in  favour  of  the  existence  of  ferro- 

cyanogen,  as  a  bibasio  radical,  according  to  the  theory  of  Liebig, 

that  Prussian  blue,  in  all  other  theories  the  most  complex  and 

anomalous  compound  in  the  whole  range  of  chemistry,  becomes 

quite  normal  and  one  of  a  series. 

2 

If  we  make  fe  =-5-  of  Fe,  then  prussian  blue  may  be  represented 

o 

by  the  formula  Cfy  fea  =  Fe  Cy,  2  fe  Cy  just  as  ferrocyanide  of 

potassium  is  Cfy,  fca  =  Fe  Cy  4-  K  Cy,    Now  there  is  reason  to 

believe  that  iron  exists  with  the  two  different  atomic  weights 

indicated  by  Fe  =  28  and  fe  =  18-66.    This  view  simplifies  still 

more  the  formula  of  prussian  blue,  and  shows  that  it  is  a  salt 

of  the  same  type  as  the  ferrocyanide  of  potassium. 

Ferrocyanide  of  potassium  is  employed  to  yield  cyanogen  and 
all  its  compounds.  We  have  already  seen  how  cyanogen,  hydro- 
cyanic acid,  cyanide  of  potassium,  oyanate  of  potash,  urea,  cyanic 
and  cyanuric  acids,  and  ferrocyanio  acid  are  obtained  from  it. 
Cyanide  of  potassium,  for  testing,  and  to  be  used  as  a  flux  and 
in  analysis,  is  best  prepared,  according  to  Liebig,  by  heating 
8  parts  of  the  dry  ferrocyanide  with  3  of  pure  carbonate  of 
potesh  in  an  iron  vessel  till  the  fused  mass  is  colourless.  It  is 
then  poured  off  from  the  sponge  of  reduced  iron,  and  kept  in  well- 
stoppered  bottles.  The  reaction  is  as  follows  (representing  the 
ferrocyanide,  for  convenience,  as  a  double  cyanide  of  iron  and 
potassium):  2(Fe  Cy,  2  K  Cy)  +  2  (K  0,  C  0«)=  Fea+  6  KCy 
4-EO,  CyO  +  2COs.  Henoe  the  resulting  salt  contains  1  eq. 
oyanate  of  potash  to  6  eq.  cyanide  of  potassium.  This  very  useful 
preparation,  known  as  Liebig's  cyanide  of  potassium,  is  not  quite 
pure,  containing  cyanate  of  potash;  but  this  does  not  interfere 
with  its  use. 

Another  very  remarkable  compound  is  produced  by  the  action 
of  a  current  of  chlorine  gas  on  the  solution  of  ferrocyanide,  if 
transmitted  until  the  solution  oeases  to  produce  prussian  blue 
with  perohloride  of  iron,  yielding  only  a  brownish-green  ooIouTi 
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but  no  precipitate.  The  liquid  now  giyes,  on  OTaporation,  bean- 
tiful  deep  hyacinth-red  crystals  of  a  new  salt,  the  ferridcyanide 
of  potassium,  discovered  by  Qmelin.  This  salt  eontains  a  new 
radical,  ferridoyanogen. 

y.  FsBBiDorASoanr.    CyoFes=Cfilyr=212. 

This  radical  has  not  yet  been  isolated.  It  is  formed  by  the 
coalescence  of  2  eq.  of  ferrocyanogen,  and  is  tribasic.  It  forms 
an  acid  with  hydrogen,  and  salts  wit^  metals. 

Ferridcyanic  Add,  (CyaFei)  +  Hs=  (2  Ofy  +  Hs)  =  Cfdy,  H«=  215. 

This  acid  is  obtained  from  the  lead  salt  Cfdy,  Pbs,  by 
the  action  of  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  soluble  in  water,  and 
by  the  action  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  is  converted  into 
ferrocyanic  acid :  2  Cfy,  Ha  +  H  8  =  2  (Cfy,  Ht)  +  8.  With 
bases  it  forms  salts;  as  with  potash  the  ferridcyanide  of 
potassium. 

Ferridcyanide  of  Potasnum,  Snr.  Bed  prussiate  of  potash. — 
Its  preparation  has  been  described  above.  Its  formula  is  2  Gfy 
+  K»  =  Cfdy,  Ka ;  and  it  is  quite  anhydrous.  Like  the  yellow 
prussiate,  it  forms  precipitates  with  most  metallic  solutions, 
many  of  which  are  characteristio.  With  salts  of  peroxide  or 
with  perchloride  of  iron,  it  only  strikes  a  brown  or  green  colour, 
but  with  protochloride  or  salts  of  protoxide,  it  forms  prussian 
blue.  As  the  radical  is  tribasic,  1  eq.  of  it  ought  to  be  equiva- 
lent to  3  eq.  of  oxygen,  chlorine,  &c.,  and  if  we  suppose  the 
potassium  in  the  ferridcyanide  replaced  by  its  equivalent  of  iron, 
we  should  have  Cfdy,  Fe»  =  Fes  Cy«  ;  for  Ks  dfya  -f  3  Fe  0  = 
Fes  Cfyt  +  3  K  0 ;  and  Fes  Cfyt  =  Fes  Cys.  But,  instead  of 
this  compound,  there  is  formed  prussian  blue,  the  same  we  have 
above  described  as  being  formed  by  the  action  of  yellow  prussiate 
on  peroxide  of  iron.  In  fact,  when  the  red  prussiate  is  added  to 
a  solution  of  a  salt  of  protoxide,  or  to  protochloride  of  iron,  yellow 
prussiate  is  formed  along  with  prussian  blue  and  a  salt  of  potash. 
Bearing  in  mind,  as  in  all  the  above  explanations,  that  1  eq. 
ferridoyanogen  Cfdy  is  equal  to  2  eq.  ferrocyanogen  Cfy,  and 
that,  consequently,  the  red  prussiate,  Cfdy,  Ks  may  be  equally 
well  represented  as  2  Cfy,  Ks ,  then  we  have  2  (2  Cfy,  Ks)  +  ^ 
(Fe  0,  8  Os)  =  (3  Cfy  -f  Fe*)  +  (Cfy,  Ki)  +  4  (K  O,  8  Os). 

The  ferridcyauide  of  potassium  may  be  viewed  as  ferrocyanide 
of  potassium,  plus  a  certain  amount  of  ferrocyanogen ;  2  (Cfdy,  Ks ) 
=  3(Cfy,Ks)  +  Cfy. 

With  ndts  of  lead,  ferridcyanide  of  potassium  forms  the  ferrid* 
cyanide  of  lead,  Cfdy,  Pbs . 
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Aooording  to  tome,  the  oompoimd  Gfdy,  Fes  is  really  formed, 
and  is  another  kind  of  pnusiaa  blue.  They  represent  it  as  a 
doable  cyanide  3  Fe  Cy  +  3  fe  Cy.  > 

It  is  probable  that  this  is  the  oomponnd  which  is  known  as 
Tnmbnll's  blue.  But,  as  we  have  seen,  in  certain  eiroumstances 
ordinary  prussian  blue  may  be  obtained  by  the  action  of  the  ferrid- 
cyanide  on  salts  of  iron. 

When  hydrooyanio  add  is  prepared  from  the  ferrocyanide  by 
diluted  snlphurio  acid,  a  white  salt  separates,  which  is  Cys  Fes  K 

^  •    This,  by  nitrio  acid  and  otlier  ordinary  agents,  is 

oonyerted  into  another  deep  blue  salt,  which  is  derived  firom  2  eqs. 
of  the  white  salt  by  the  loss  of  1  eq.  of  potassium,  just  as  tiie 
ferridcyanide  is  from  the  ferrocyanide.  2  CysFeiK  =  Cy«Fe«Ks , 
and  1  eq.  K  being  removed  by  the  action  of  air,  chlorine,  or 
nitric  acid,  there  is  left  the  blue  oompound  CyaFe*K,  which  is 

=:  Cfdy   ^*  >  ,  a  ferridcyanide  of  iron  and  potassium. 

Thus,  the  blue  salt,  heated  with  a  solution  of  the  fenooyanide  of 
potassium,  yields  the  ferridcyanide  of  potassium,  and  the  white 
salt  from  which  the  blue  one  was  obtained.  This  is  the  best  pro- 
cess for  making  the  ferridcyanide,  because  the  product  is  very 
pure,  and  the  white  salt  can  be  again  oxidised  into  blue  salt,  and 
this  again  used  any  number  of  times* 

Nitr0'pru99ide$. — When  the  ferrocyanide,  or  ferridcyanide,  of 
potassium  is  acted  on  by  nitric  acid  a  new  acid  is  formed,  which 
combines  with  bases,  forming  salts,  called  by  Pla3rfair,  who 
disooyered  them,  nitro-prussides.  The  reaction  is  very  compli- 
cated. The  new  salts,  when  soluble,  form  beautiful  ruby-red 
crystals,  as  is  the  case  with  those  of  potassium  and  sodium.  The 
insoluble  salts  have  yarious  colours.  Playfair  deduced  from  his 
analysis  the  complicated  formula  FcftCyii,  3  N  0,  Nas  -f  10  H  0 
for  t^e  salts  of  sodium.  But  he  also  suggested  that  it  might 
probably  be  simpler,  Fes  Cys,  N  0,  Nat +  4  H  O.  Kyd  has 
shown  the  latter  to  be  the  more  correct.  We  may  compare 
these  salts  (M  standing  for  any  metal)  with  the  ferrocyanides 
and  ferridcyanides,  as  follows,  if  we  double  the  formula  of  the 
ferrocyanides : 

Pe»  Cyo*     +  M4  =  Perrocjanides. 
Fes  C70      +  Ms=:Ferridc7a]iide8. 

Fs».^"  }  '*'  Ha=Nitro-pniBttdes. 

With  caustic  potash,  the  nitro-prusside  of  potassium  yields 
a  new  ^alt,  as  a  yellow  crystalline   powder.      Its  formula  is 
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probably  Fe*  Cys,  N  0,  Ki  +  2  K  0  -f  4  H  0.  With  sulphuret  of 
sodium,  the  nitro-prusside  of  sodium  forms  a  new  oompoundi 
which  dissolves  in  water  with  a  splendid  purple  colour,  which 
seems  to  be  Fea  Cjb  ,  N  0,  Na<  +  Na  S  +  3  H  0.  These  singular 
compounds,  in  which  we  see  protoxide  of  nitrogen  replacing 
cyanogen,  and  sulphuret  of  sodium  replacing  water,  cannot  be 
regarded  as  fully  understood.  They  are  therefore  merely  noticed, 
and  the  reader  is  referred  for  details  to  Dr.  Playfair's  paper  in 
the  *'  Philosophical  Transactions." 

YI.  OoBALTOOTAHOOsir.    Cjo  Cos  =  Cky  =  21  '5. 

Not  yet  isolated,  but  known  in  combination  with  hydrogen, 
potassium,  &o.  It  is  analogous  to  ferridcyanogen  in  constitution, 
and  like  it,  is  tribasic. 

Cohaltocyanic  acid,  Cky  Hs  =  219*52. — Obtained  by  the  action 
of  sulphuric  acid  on  cobaltocyanide  of  lead,  Cky,  Pbs .  It  forms 
silky  filaments,  which  are  deliquescent  and  strongly  acid. 

Cobaltocyanide  of  Potassium,  Cky  K. — Is  obtained  by  acting 
on  a  salt  of  oxide  of  cobalt  with  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium 
and  hydrocyanic  acid,  when  hydrogen  is  given  off  and  the  new 
salt  is  obtained  in  crystals.  The  protocyanide  of  cobalt,  preci- 
pitated on  the  first  addition  of  cyanide  of  potassium  redissolves 
in  an  excess  of  that  salt,  forming  a  compound  2  Co  Cy  4-  K  Oy, 
or  2  Co  Cy  -f  3  K  Cy.  At  all  events  there  is  enough  of  cyanide 
of  potassium  present  to  form  the  latter  compound.  The  hydro- 
cyanic acid,  being  now  added,  yields  1  eq.  of  cyanogen,  converting 
the  2  eq.  of  protocyanide  into  1  eq.  of  sesquicyanide  of  cobalt, 
while  hydrogen  is  given  off:  2  Co  Cy  -f  H  Cy  =  Co*  Cys  +  H. 
Lastly,  the  sesquicyanide  Cos  Cys ,  with  the  3  eq.  of  cyanide  of 
potassium,  3  K  Cy,  produces  the  cobfiltocyanide  of  potassium, 
Cys  Cos  +  S^  =  Cky,  K» .  The  crystals  are  isomorphous  with 
those  of  the  red  prussiate  of  potash ;  they  are  yellow,  soluble ; 
their  solution  is  not  altered  by  acids,  and  gives,  in  solution  of 
protoxide  of  cobalt,  a  beautiful  rose-coloured  precipitate,  analo- 
gous probably  to  prussian  blue ;  possibly,  however,  it  may  be 
Cky,  Cos .  It  precipitates  many  other  metallic  solutions,  such  as 
those  of  lead  and  silver. 

Cobaltocyanide  of  potassium  is  a  singularly  permanent  salt, 
resisting  the  action  of  the  strongest  acids  j  which  is,  in  itself,  a 
sufficient  proof  that  it  cannot  contain  cyanide  of  potassium  as 
such.  With  the  salts  of  nickel  it  forms  a  green  precipitate,  Cky, 
Kis ,  which  is  insoluble  in  boiling  dilute  acids.  This  property  has 
been  applied  by  liebig  to  the  separation  of  cobalt  irom  nickel  in 
analysis.    AH  other  metals  being  removed,  an  excess  of  potash  is 
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first  added,  and  then  hydrocyanio  acid  till  the  precipitate  at  first 
formed  is  dissolved,  and  the  whole  is  then  boiled.  Hydrochloric 
acid  is  now  added,  and  if  no  nickel  be  present,  it  produces  no 
change,  because  it  has  no  action  on  cobaltocyanide  of  potassium. 
But  if  nickel  be  present  (of  course  by  this  time  as  cyanide)  it  is 
converted  into  chloride,  and  this  is  instantly  precipitated  by  the 
cobaltocyanide  of  potassium  as  cobaltocyanide  of  nickel.  Should 
there  be  more  cobalt  than  nickel  present,  the  whole  nickel  is  pre- 
cipitated, and  the  precipitate,  acted  on  by  potash,  leaves  the 
nickel  as  peroxide,  while  the  cobalt  is  dissolved  as  cobaltocyanide, 
and  may  be  determined  along  with  the  portion  not  precipitated 
for  want  of  nickel.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  there  be  more  nickel 
than  cobalt,  all  the  cobalt  is  contained  in  the  green  precipitate  of 
cobaltocyanide  of  nickel,  and  may  be  dissolved  by  potash,  and  its 
quantity  determined,  while  the  nickel  left  by  the  potash  as  per- 
oxide may  be  added  to  that  left  in  the  liquid  for  want  of  cobalt. 
Such  is  an  outline  of  this  very  beautiful  and  refined  method,  which 
gives  most  accurate  results, 

YII.  CHBOMOCTAiroGSN.    CyoCrs=Cry. 

This  radical  is  little  known.  It  is  analogous  to  the  two  pre- 
ceding, forming  with  hydrogen  an  acid.  Cry,  Ha,  and  with 
potassium  a  yellow  orystallisable  salt,  Cry,  Es ,  which  precipitates 
metallic  solutions. 


VIII.  PLA.TniooTA»ooBH.    Cy«  Pt  =  Cpy  =  151 7. 

This  radical  is  not  known  in  the  separate  state.  It  forms  with 
hydrogen  a  crystallisable  acid  of  a  gold  or  copper  colour  and 
metallic  lustre,  Cpy  H« ,  which  is  very  soluble  and  deliquescent. 
This  acid  is  powerful,  decomposes  the  carbonates,  and  produces 
platinocyanides.  Platinooyanide  of  potassium,  Cpy,  Ka ,  is  easily 
obtained  by  heating  spongy  platinum,  or  still  better,  as  I  have 
found,  finely  divided  platinum  black,  to  low  redness  with  twice 
its  weight  of  dried  ferrooyanide  of  potassium,  and  lixiviating  with 
water ;  or  by  dissolving  protochloride  of  platinum  in  hot  solution 
of  cyanide  of  potassium.  It  forms  crystals,  yellow  and  metallic 
by  transmitted,  blue  by  refiected  light.  By  the  action  of  this  salt 
on  protonitrate  of  mercury,  a  oobaJt-blue  precipitate  is  formed, 
which,  when  heated  in  the  fluid;  becomes  white,  and  is  then 
pure  platinooyanide  of  mercury,  Cpy,  Hgs  (?).  This  salt,  acted 
on  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  yields  the  platinocyanic  acid. 
A  solution  of  platinooyanide  of  potassium  acted  on  by  chlorine, 
yields  beautiful  copper-like  crystals  of  a  new  salt,  which  is  either 
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a  double  cyanide,  2  E  Cy  -f  ^«  C!ys  +  5  H  0 ;  or  the  potassiam 
salt  of  a  new  radical,  Fts  Cya,  Ks+  5  H  0  (Knop).  Recent 
researches  have  greatly  increased  the  number  of  platinocyanides, 
and  it  appears  that  many  of  these  are  isomeric  or  polymeric  with 
one  another. 

The  platinocyanides  of  barium,  strontium,  and  calcium,  are 
easily  obtained  by  the  action  of  platinocyanic  acid  on  these  bases, 
and  crystallise  readily  with  a  beautiful  greenish-yellow  colour,  or 
in  some  cases  green  and  red  with  metallic  lustre. 

IX.  laiDiocTASOGBr.     GytIr=Ciy. 

This  radical  has  not  been  isolated :  it  forms,  with  hydrogen, 
iridiocyanio  acid  Gys ,  Ir,  Hs ,  which  is  obtained  by  the  action  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  on  iridiocyanide  of  lead  Cys  Ir,  Pbs . 

Iridiocyanide  of  Potasstuniy  Cys  Ir,  Ks,  is  obtained  by  the 
action  of  protochloride  of  iridium  on  cyanide  of  potassium.  It  forms 
odourless  crystals ;  its  solution  gives,  with  salts  of  peroxide  of 
iron,  a  deep  indigo  colour. 

There  appears  to  be  a  series  of  similar  compounds  formed  by 
cyanide  of  palladium.  The  paliadiocyanide  of  potassium  corre- 
sponds to  the  platinocyanide,  and  its  formula  is  Cys  Fd,  £. 

There  is  idso  reason  to  believe  that  manganese  forms  a 
manganocyanogen,  corresponding  to  ferridcyanogen,  Cys  Mns  = 
Cmy.  The  manganocyanide  of  potassium  is  probably  Cye  Mna  + 
Ks  =  Cmy,  Ka . 

From  what  has  been  stated  in  the  preceding  pages,  it  will  be 
seen  that  cyanogen  has  a  very  great  tendency  to  form  cyanides 
containing  2  or  3  metals,  and  likewise  cyanides  containing  one  of 
these  metals  and  hydrogen  in  the  place  of  the  other.  As  these 
latter  compounds  are  very  powerful  acids,  we  are  naturally  led  to 
consider  them  as  hydrogen  acids,  in  which  the  hydrogen  is  com- 
bined with  radicals.  This  view  has  been  adopted  above,  and  we 
have  seen  reason  to  admit  the  following  radicals : — 

Flatinocyanogen    Cpy  =  Cy«  Pt 
Palladiocyanogen  Cpdy  ==  Cya  Pd 
FerroQyanogen      Cfy    =  Cy»  Fe 
Iridiocyanogen      Giy    =  Cya  Ir 
Ferridcyanogen     ==  Cfdy  =  Cya  Fe» 
Cobaltocyanogen    =  Cky  =:  Cyo  Cos 
Chromocyanogen    =  Cry  ^  Cyo  Cr« 
Biaoganocyaoogen  =  Cmy  =:  Cyo  Mnt 

It  will  be  observed  that  there  are  three  different  formula)  among 
these  radicals,  namely,  Cya  M ;  Cya  M ;  and  Cyo  Ma ;   the  first 
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monobftsiOy  the  second  bibaBic,  the  third  tribasic.  No  other  view 
can  at  present  be  given  of  these  componnds,  of  their  acids,  and  of 
their  salts,  which  is  at  once  so  satisfeustory,  so  consistent,  and  so 
adyantageous  for  ihe  learner,  as  being  adapted  to  assist  the 
memory.  It  is  trae  that  the  acids  may  be  yiewed  as  compoands 
of  cyanide  of  a  metal  with  cyanide  of  hydrogen  (hydrocyanic  acid), 
and  their  salts  as  compounds  of  two  metallic  cyanides.  Thus, 
ferrocyanic  acid,  Cys  Fe  +  Hs ,  may  be  said  to  be  2  H  Cy  +  Fe  Cy, 
and  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  2  £  Cy  -f  Fe  Cy.  Again,  ferrid- 
cyanic  acid  may  be  3  H  Cy  -i-  Fe>  Cys ,  and  its  potassium  salt 
3  £  Cy  +  Fes  Cys :  while  platinocyanic  acid  and  its  potassium  salt 
may  be  H  Cy  -f  Pt  Cy  and  K  Cy  +  Ft  Cy. 

But  the  strong  acid  properties  and  harmless  nature  of  these 
acids,  and  the  remarkable  pdrmanenoe,  both  of  the  acids  and  of  the 
salts,  are  entirely  inconsistent  with  the  presence  of  so  weak  an 
acid  and  so  frightful  a  poison  as  hydrocyanic  acid,  or  of  bodies  so 
easily  decomposed  as  hydrocyanic  acid  and  cyanide  of  potassium. 
Besides,  there  are  numerous  double  cyanides,  such  as  K  Cy,  Zn  Cy ; 
K  Cy,  Cd  Cy ;  £  Cy,  Cus  Cy ,  &o.  &c. ,  which  act  as  such ;  being  easily 
decomposed^  and  exhibiting  no  indications  of  containing  radicals 
like  those  above  described.  We  shall  therefore  not  dwell  on  any 
other  view,  and  merely  allude  here  to  the  true  double  cyanides^  as 
belonging  more  to  the  history  of  the  metals,  and  less  to  that  of  the 
organic  radicals. 

It  should  here  be  mentioned,  that  the  cubic  copper-coloured 
crystals,  found  in  the  slag  of  iron  furnaces,  and  regarded  as  metallic 
titanium,  have  been  found  by  Wohler  to  be  a  compound  of  cyanide 
of  titanium  with  nituret  of  titanium. 

PASACTANOGEK^. 

As  an  appendix  to  the  metallic  cyanides,  we  may  here  mention 
this  compound,  which  is  left  behind  as  a  dark-brown  powder, 
when  cyanide  of  mercury  is  heated  in  a  retort.  As  cyanogen  and 
mercury  alone  are  given  off,  we  should  expect  the  salt  to  be 
dissipated  by  heat  entirely;  but  this  not  being  the  case,  it  is 
evident  that  the  residue,  if  it  contain  no  mercury,  must  have  the 
same  composition  as  cyanogen,  and  be,  in  short,  an  isomeric 
modification  of  it — a  solid  cyanogen.  Again,  when  cyanide  of 
silver  is  heated,  it  gives  off  part  of  its  cyanogen ;  it  then  glows, 
and,  if  soon  removed  from  the  fire,  yields  a  peculiar  residue, 
which  is  only  partly  dissolved  by  nitric  acid.  The  insoluble 
residue  appears  to  contain  silver  and  cyanogen  in  the  proportion 
of  Ag  Cys ,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  cyanogen  here  is  in  the 
solid  modification,  of  which  1  eq.  is  supposed  to  be  formed  by  3  eq. 
of  cyanogen, 

H  2 
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Whether,  therefore,  we  admit  paraoyanogen  as  a  separate 
radical  or  not,  the  two  residues  just  mentioned  contain  carbon  and 
nitrogen  in  the  proportions  to  form  cyanogen.  It  is  also  possible 
that  some  such  compound  may  exist  in  cast  iron  and  steel,  which 
appear  to  contain  nitrogen  as  well  as  carbon. 


CTAirOGBN  AJSTD  STTLPHTB. 
X.  SuLPHOCTAHOOBH.     Qy  St  =  Cbj  =  58. 

Snr.  Bimlphuret  of  Cyanogen. — ^When  ferrocyanide  of  potas- 
sium is  heated  with  sulphur,  there  is  formed  a  new  salt,  the 
formula  of  which  is  Cy  Sa  +  E.  This  is  sulphocyanide  of  potassium, 
which  appears  to  contain  the  radical  Cy  Ss ,  or  Csy.  We  cannot 
say  that  this  radical  is  known  in  the  free  state,  but  by  the  action 
of  chlorine  on  sulphocyanide  of  potassium  there  is  formed  a 
bright  orange  powder,  which  contains  sulphocyanogen,  mixed 
with  some  other  bodies.  Like  the  preceding  radicals,  sulpho- 
cyanogen, with  hydrogen,  forms  a  peculiar  acid,  the  sulphocyanio 
or  hydrosulphocyanic  acid. 

HydroiuJphocyanie  Acid — Cy  Ss ,  H  =  Csy  H — ^is  obtained  by 
passing  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  through  sulphocyanide  of  lead, 
Csy,  Pb,  suspended  in  water.  The  solution  thus  formed  is  highly 
acid,  and  has  the  odour  of  acetic  acid.  It  strikes  a  blood-red 
colour  with  salts  of  peroxide  of  iron,  and  this  property  is  found 
in  all  soluble  sulphocyanides.  The  formula  of  this  acid  corre- 
sponds to  that  of  cyanic  acid,  Cy  Oi ,  H ;  and  it  may  be  viewed 
as  cyanic  acid,  the  oxygen  of  which  has  been  replaced  by  sulphur. 
With  metallic  oxides,  it  forms  the  sulphocyanides  of  the  metals ; 
CySa,  H  +  MO  =  CySt,M-|-HO. 

Sulphocyanide  of  Potassium — Cy  S« ,  K  =  Csy,  K. — The  best 
process  for  obtaining  this  salt  is  to  melt  at  a  gentle  heat  (only 
raised  at  the  end  to  low  redness)  46  parts  of  dried  ferrocyanide  of 
potassium,  32  of  sulphur,  and  17  of  pure  carbonate  of  potash. 
The  mass  when  cold  is  boiled  with  water,  and  the  solution, 
being  filtered  and  evaporated,  deposits  striated  prismatic  crystals 
of  the  salt,  very  similar  in  appearance,  and  in  taste  also,  to 
nitre. 

If  not  quite  pure,  it  is  purified  by  solution  in  oloohol  and 
recrystallisation.  In  this  process,  the  whole  cyanogen  of  the 
ferrocyanide  is  first  converted  into  cyanide  of  potassium,  and  then, 
by  the  taking  up  of  sulphur,  into  sulphocyanide  ;  while  the  iron 
is  converted  into  sulphuret.  As  1  eq.  ferrocyanide  contains  3  eq. 
of  cyanogen  and  2  of  potassium,  1  eq.  of  carbonate  of  potash  is 
added,  and  the  3  cq.  of  cyanide  of  potassium  thus  obtained  take 
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up  6  eq.  of  sulphur  to  form  the  new  salt.  3  E  Cy  +  S«  rr 
3  (Cy  S. ,  K). 

Sulphocyanide  of  potassium  causes  precipitates  in  some  metallic 
solutions,  but  as  many  metallic  sulphocyanides  are  soluble,  the 
greater  number  of  metals  are  not  precipitated  by  this  salt.  With 
salts  of  peroxide  of  iron  it  strikes  an  intense  blood-red  colour, 
but  causes  no  precipitate.  With  acetate  of  lead  it  gives  yellow 
crystals,  with  subacetate  a  white  precipitate,  and  with  salts  of 
suboxide  of  copper  also  an  insoluble  white  subsulphocyanide  of 
copper.  Sulphocyanide  of  silver  is  precipitated  as  a  curdy  white 
solid,  when  sulphocyanide  of  potaraium  is  added  to  nitrate  of 
silver.    The  other  sulphocyanides  are  soluble. 

When  sulphocyanic  acid  is  set  free  from  its  salts,  by  diluted 
acids,  and  exposed  to  heat,  it  is  resolved,  with  the  aid  of  the 
elements  of  water,  into  carbonic  acid,  bisulphuret  of  carbon,  and 

ammonia.     Ca  N  8j ,  H  +  Hi  Oa  =  /^  0*  >  -f  N  Ha .    Compare  this 

with  the  spontaneous  decomposition  of  cyanic  acid  when  set  free 

from  its  salts:   C«NOt,   H  +  Ha  Oa  =^^M  +  N  H».    This 

shows  that  the  view  which  considers  sulphocyanic  acid  as  cyanic 
acid  the  oxygen  of  which  has  been  replaced  by  sulphur,  is  con- 
firmed by  the  similarity  in  the  decomposition  of  these  two  acids ; 
which,  in  this  point  of  view,  may  be  said  to  belong  to  the  same 
type. 

When  sulphocyanide  of  potassium  is  mixed  with  6  or  8  volumes 
of  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  hydrocyanic  acid  is  given  off,  and  a 
new  crystalline  acid  is  deposited,  which  contains  more  sulphur, 
and  may  be  called  (hydro)  persulphocyanic  acid.  3  (Oy  Sa ,  H), 
that  is,  3  eq.  of  sulphocyanic  acid  lose  Cy  H,  1  eq,  of  hydrocyanic 
acid,  and  there  remain  2  eq.  of  the  compound  Cy  Ss ,  H,  or  per- 
sulphocyanic acid.  The  formula  of  its  salts  is  Cy  8a ,  M.  When 
the  acid  is  dissolved  in  ammonia,  it  soon  deposits  sulphur,  and 
the  liquid  retains  'a  new  compound  Cya  Ss ,  Ha  (=  2  Cy  Sa ,  H — S) 
combined  with  ammonia:  on  adding  an  acid,  persulphocyanic 
acid  is  reproduced  and  deposited,  while  sulphocyanic  acid  remains 

in  the  solution :  Cy.Sa,  ^a  =  I  c^  si'  H 

When  solution  of  sulphocyanide  of  potassium  is  acted  on  by 
chlorine,  or  by  nitric  acid,  a  bright  orange-yellow  powder  is 
deposited,  which  was  long  supposed  to  be  a  sulphocyanogen :  but 
it  now  appears  to  be  a  compound  or  mixture  of  sulphocyanogen, 
sulphocyanic  acid,  and  water,  in  the  proportions  3  Cy  S«  -|-Cy  S« , 
H  +  HO  =  Ca  Na  Sa  +  (C«  NSa,H)-f  H  0=08^*88  Ha  0. 
This  yellow   compound   undergoes  a  very  remarkable    change 
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when  heaU-d :  it  giret  off  bisnlphnret  of  earbon,  solphnr,  and  a 
little  f*frrsu]phocTanie  aeid,  and  there  is  left  in  the  retort  a  crayish- 
yellow  powder,  containing  no  sulphur,  oxrpen,  nor  hydrocen, 
and  not  dcoomposed  br  a  low  red  heat.  Br  a  strong  red  heat 
it  is  dissipated,  yielding  a  miztare  of  3  toL  cranogen  to  1  tqL 
nitrogen, 

Thi4  re^dne  is  the  snhstanoe  already  aDuded  to  as  crude  or 
impure  meilone.  Being  impure  its  composition  cannot  be  expressed 
hy  a  formula.  Meilone,  which  is  a  new  radical,  will  be  presently 
considered  as  such. 

If  the  orange-yellow  componnd  which  yields  it  be  thrown  into 
melted  solphocyanide  of  potassium,  the  meilone  actnally  seizes  the 
potaMium,  expelling  the  sulphocyanogen,  which  is  resolved  into 
bisulphuret  of  carbon,  sulphur,  cyanogen,  and  nitrogen,  all  of 
which  escape  with  effenrescence.  This  is  because  meilone  is  not 
only  a  powerful  radical,  but  also  capable  of  resisting  a  strong  heat. 

XI.  Mellow.    Me  r=  d s  Fi*  =  Cy»  F« = 290. 

This  radical  is  not  fully  known,  not  having  been  obtained  in  a 
state  of  purity.  We  have  already  considered  it  as  a  compound  of 
cyanogen  with  nitrogen,  and  explained  the  &cts  which  lead  to  the 
adoption  of  the  very  strange  formula  now  found  to  belong  to  it. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  meilone  is  a  solid,  capable  of  resist- 
ing a  pretty  high  temperature,  but  ultimately  dissipated  in  the 
forms  of  cyanogen  and  nitrogen  gases.  It  seems  to  be  present  in 
the  residue  left  when  sulphocyanogen,  or  the  yellow  body  so  called, 
is  heated  nearly  to  redness,  and  the  residue  obtained  by  heating 
the  sulphocyanide  of  ammonium  was  supposed  to  be  meilone  pure, 
or  nearly  so.  But  this  does  not  appear  to  be  the  case,  although 
meilone  is  probably  present  in  this  residue  as  well  as  in  that  pre- 
viously mentioned. 

But  the  compounds  of  meilone  are  better  known : 

HydromelUmie  Acid— Me  Hs=Ci8  Nis  ,  Hs. — This  acid  is 
obtained  in  solution  by  decomposing  a  solution  of  mellonide  of 
mercury  in  dilute  hydrocyanic  acid  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 
The  solution  of  the  acid  tastes  sour,  and  decomposes  the  car- 
bonates. With  potash  it  forms  mellonide  of  potassium.  When 
evaporated  to  dryness,  even  in  vacuo,  the  acid  is  in  great  part 
decomposed,  and  a  residue  is  left,  which  is  nearly  insoluble,  but 
still  Contains  a  little  of  the  acid. 

This  acid  is  tribasic,  forming  with  potash  three  salts,  Me  Es ,  or 

mellonide  of  potassium ;  Me  ^  [or  soluble  acid  mellonide,  and 
Me  j^'  I  or  insoluble  acid  mellonide. 
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MelUmide  of  Potastiutn — ^Me  Ks  :=Ci8  Nis  Ks . — This  salt  may 
be  obtained  by  fosmg  sulphiir  with  ferrooyanide  of  potassium, 
when  it  is  produced  along  with  the  sulphocyanide ;  or  by  fusing 
the  sulphocyanide  with  the  chlorides  of  antimony  or  bismuth,  or 
with  melam,  or  with  the  residue  left  when  melam  is  heated,  that 
is,  crude  mellone.  The  changes  are  not  fully  understood,  but 
bisulphuret  of  carbon  is  expelled,  and  the  residue  boiled  with 
water,  yields  the  mellonide,  which  is  deposited  on  cooling  in  the 
form  of  very  slender  acicular  crystals,  interwoven  into  a  mass,  like 
those  of  stdphate  of  quinine.  This  is  mellonide  of  potassium  with 
10  eq.  of  water  of  crystallisation  Me  Ks  +  10  aq.  It  formerly 
occurred  to  Liebig  (to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  our  knowledge  of 
its  composition  and  properties,  though  Gmelin  first  observed  it,) 
with  5  eq.  of  water,  but  in  aU  his  later  researches  it  has  crystallised 
with  10  eq.  It  is  very  soluble  in  hot  water,  less  so  in  cold  water, 
insoluble  in  alcohol.  With  hydrochloric  acid  it  yields  the  insoluble 

acid  mellonide.  Me  ^'  >  ,  and  with  acetic  add  the  soluble  acid 

salt  Me  ]^"  I  -f  6  aq. 

A  boiling  solution  of  the  mellonide,  mixed  with  nitrate  of 
silver,  gives  a  white  precipitate  of  mellonide  of  silver,  Me  Ags . 
With  corrosive  sublimate  it  yields  insoluble  mellonide  of  mercury 
Me  Hg»,  and  with  a*  salt  of  lead  it  yields  insoluble  mellonide 
of  lead  Me,  Pbs. 

When  boiled  with  caustic  potash  in  excess,  mellonide  of  potas- 
sium is  decomposed,  ammonia  is  given  off,  and  a  new  acid, 
cyameluric  acid,  is  formed.  At  tlus  period  the  liquid,  on  the 
addition  of  sal  ammoniac,  yields  a  precipitate  of  ammelide,  but  if 
longer  boiled,  the  ammelide  disappears,  and  the  addition  of  acetic 
acid  separates  another  new  acid,  melanurio  acid.  If  the  boiling 
be  still  further  continued,  ammonia  is  continually  given  off,  and 
acetic  acid  at  last  causes  a  precipitate  of  acid  cyanurate  of  potash. 
The  ultimate  products  of  this  reaction  are  ^crefore  ammonia, 
ammonia  and  cyanuric  acid.  The  relation  of  the  intermediate 
products  to  this  one  are  easily  explained. 

Cyameluric  acid  is  Cis  Nr  Os ,  Hs ,  and  its  potash  salt  is  On  Nr 
Go ,  Ks .    Melanurio  acid  is  Cia  Hs  Ns  Os . 

2  eq.  of  mellonide  of  potassium  with  18  eq.  of  water  yield 
2  eq.  of  cyamelurate  of  potash,  1  eq.  of  ammelide,  Cis  Ne  Ho  Oq  , 
and  3  eq.  of  ammonia. 

Ammelide,  by  taking  up  2  eq.  of  water,  and  losing  1  eq.  of 
ammonia,  is  converted  into  melanurio  acid,  and  1  eq.  of  this  acid, 
with  4  eq.  of  water,  is  resolved  into  2  eq.  of  cyanuric  acid  and 
2  eq.  of  ammonia. 
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FBOBrCTS  OF  THE  BISTTLLA^TTOIT  OF  SULPHOCTAiriDE  OF 

AXMOinUlC. 

Afl  an  appendix  to  Bnlphocyanogen  and  its  deriTatiYe  mellone, 
we  may  consider  the  remarkable  results  of  the  action  of  heat  on 
sulphocyanide  of  ammonium,  N  H* ,  Cs  N  St  • 

When  this  salt  is  heated,  bisulphnret  of  carbon,  ammonia,  and 
snlphnretted  hydrogen  are  expelled,  and  a  grayish  residue  is  left, 
which  Liebig  calls  melam.  Its  formula  is  Cis  ^n  He ,  and  it  gives 
rise  to  a  series  of  compounds,  which  are  curiously  related  together, 
and  which  are  also  related  to  those  we  have  just  mentioned. 

When  boiled  with  sulphuric  acid,  it  yields  ammonia  and 
cyanuric  acid.  Taking  up  12  eq.  of  water,  it  produces  2  eq.  of 
cyanuric  acid  and  5  eq.  of  ammonia. 

When  melam  is  acted  on  by  boiling  with  potash,  a  series  of  new 
compounds  is  obtained.  The  first  is  mehunine,  which  is  deposited 
in  crystals  when  the  alkaline  solution  cools.  Melamine  contains 
no  oxygen,  but  is  an  artificial  organic  base,  neutralising  acids,  and 
forming  salts.  Its  formula  is  Ce  No  H6=  Ca  N*  +  Ns  H« ;  that 
is,  it  contains  the  elements  of  1  eq.  mellone,  and  2  eq.  ammonia. 

The  second  new  body  is  obtained  as  a  white  powder,  when  the 
alkaline  solution  which  has  deposited  melamine,  is  supersaturated 
with  acetic  acid.  It  is  called  ammeline,  and  is  also  a  base,  although 
weaker  than  melamine.  Its  formula  is  C«  Ns  Ho  Os  =  C«  N*  +  N  Hs 
+  2  H  0,  or  1  eq.  mellone,  1  eq.  ammonia,  and  2  eq.  water.  It 
forms  a  crystalli&able  salt,  with  nitric  acid. 

It  may  here  be  observed,  that  melam,  Cis  Nii  H9,  with  2  eq. 
water,  Hs  Os ,  contains  the  elements  of  1  eq.  melamine,  Gs  No  Ha , 
and  1  eq.  ammeline,  CoNsHsOt . 

When  either  melamine  or  ammeline  is  dissolved  in  strong  sul- 
phuric acid,  or  melam  in  nitric  acid,  and  the  solution  mixed  first 
with  two  vol.  of  water,  and  then  with  four  of  alcohol,  a  white 
powder  is  obtained,  resembling  ammeline,  but  having  the  formula 
Cit  No  H9  0«=  2  C«  N4  +  N  Hs  +  6  H  0,  or  2  eq.  mellone,  1  eq. 
ammonia,  and  6  eq.  water.  It  is  called  ammelide,  and  has  rather 
the  characters  of  an  acid  than  of  a  base. 

Melamine,  by  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid,  aided  by  heat, 
is  transformed  into  ammeline,  giving  off  ammonia,  while  water 
is  taken  up.  Cs  No  H«  +  Hs  Ot  =:  Ca  Ns  Ha  Ot ,  and  Ca  Ns  Hs 
Os— NHs  =  C«N5H5  0s. 

Melam,  also,  when  treated  in  the  same  way,  yields  ammeline 
and  ammonia.  Cis  Nii  H9  -f  H«  0«  :=  Cis  Nn  His  O4 ;  and 
Cis  Nil  His  O4—  N  H3=  Ci,  Nio  Hio  0*=  2  (C«  N»  Hs  0,). 

All  these  substances  may  be  resolved,  by  the  action  of  acids 
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into  cyannrio  acid  and  ammonia.  It  appears  that  they  are  all, 
that  ia — melam,  melamine,  and  ammeline,  first  oonyerted  into 
ammelide,  and  that  ammelide  is  the  sonroe  of  the  cyannrio  acid 
and  ammonia. 

It  is  obvions  that  they  are  all  closely  related  to  each  other, 
and  to  oyannric  acid.  That  they  are  idso  related  to  mellone  is 
probable,  because  when  heated  they  leave  a  yellow  residue, 
which  is  converted  by  a  stronger  heat  into  cyanogen  and  nitro- 
gen ;  which,  in  short,  is  mellone.  All  these  compounds  may  be 
represented  as  tribasic  cyanurate  of  ammonia,  minus  water,  or 
water  and  ammonia.    Thus, 

1  eq.  anhydrous  cyanurate  of  ammonia,  OysOs,  8  N  Hs:=  CeNaHsOa 
Miniis  3  eq.  water        ......=  Hs  Os 

Yields  1  eq.  meUunine r=  Oe  Na  He 

1  eq.  anhydroiiB  cyanurate  of  ammonia  •         •        r=  CoNeHsOs 

Minus  1  eq.  water       =H0  1nh*0      .     .        =     NH.O 

„      1  eq.  ammonia  =HsN         j 


Yields  1  eq.  ammeline ^CSoNsHtOi 

2  eq.  anhydrons  cyanurate  of  ammonia         .     •        =:  Ci*  Nit  His  Oe 

Minus  1  eq.  ammonia :=NH8l  la    xx     n 

„     6  eq.  water       =      HoOo  /  '        *        —        «    ^»   ^« 

Yields  1  eq.  melam r=  Cxs  Nu  Hs 

2  eq.  anhydrous  cyanurate  of  ammonia      •         .         =  Ci*  Nit  His  Oo 
Minus  8  eq.  ammonia  •         .         •         .     .         =r        Ns  Ho 

Yields  1  eq.  ammelide       .        .        .        .        =  Cit  Ns  Hs  Oe 

When  the  mass  remaining  in  the  retort  when  urea  is  heated, 
and  formerly  believed  to  be  cyannrio  acid  or  cyanurate  of 
ammonia,  is  acted  on  by  acids,  it  yields  cyannrio  acid,  and 
ammonia  is  found  in  the  solution ;  but  if  it  be  boiled  with 
water,  an  insoluble  snow-white  powder  is  obtained,  which  agrees 
with  ammelide  in  almost  all  its  properties.  Its  formula,  how- 
ever, is  Oifl  Ns  Hs  Os ,  and  it  may  also  be  derived  from  cyanurate 
of  ammonia,  as  follows : — 

1  eq.  anhydrous  tribasic  cyanurate  of  ammonia,  1        — *    n  N  IT  O 
Cys  Os,  3  N  Hs  /       """  '    * 

Minus  2  eq.  ammonia        ....  =        Nt  He 

and  CeN«HsOs 

Plus  1  eq.  water =  HO 

Yields  1  eq.  of  the  new  product  from  urea     =:    GeN4H4  04 
Or,  CitNsHsOs. 


J  wo  WBLAKUKic  Acn),  inrc. 

Tilth  )iro<iu<H.  thQT<elore,  ih  nttannediidx  lyitwemi  ammelide  and 
<f\  HiiufK-  u<jul.     it  it  now  ealied  melannzir  aeid. 

'Iv  in  XmuaUtrtaig^  intt)  bvdzateG  twnmiric  acid,  it  faas  anlr  ti> 
lujx  J  t,^.  ummuum,  auc;  to  inim  1^  eq.  ivater.  Itt^  fomuitiaii  iroin 
ui««ti  u  M^r^  <^tuiity  undentood;  iar  4  «q.  urea,  miniv.  2  eq.  osr- 
tAiuic  ttoid  ttiiU  4  (n|.  ftnmioxda,  will  pyt  thk  eompoimd : — 

Uluiiu  *^  c^j.  «u«*Umic  acid  CiO*  "1   r.  jr    «„  q, 

J  c<^   uf  tU  lAtiw  ouiu)iuttiid  .         .         «  Cc  K<*  fi*  Citt 

Jl  oiUt-r  tu  r«"ud«;r  utiJl  mare  obrionB  the  relatian  of  l^eae 
^^^tiilJ^JUtL^JLt,  Aui-i«au  «xoe]K«d,  to  cyBUciic  Acid  and  tanoDg  each 
o'iui'^  Id  Uft  4»Kpri'««  tilt  hrpothetical  eompound  Is  H  by  Ms,  M, 
U.iiLtvii',  •ittu<ijju|(  iW  ^  «^«  Ji  H.    We  thai  have— 

MtJuiiiiui,  (;«,N„ll« =  CVb     Mp  +  Hb 

Aii.iuiK-k,  <J.  W.  4  H4  i  Of  .        .     .    =  CjB  j  ^"  +  H« 

Wi  WiiUiU'  iM'id,  <;*  N.  !!•  0*        .        .        .    =  Cya  I  ^^  +  Hi 
< '^uiiuj'u-  M«i(i      ,         ,        ,         ,         ,     .     sr  Cy»     0«  +  H»* 

iioiti  we  b4'<j  llift  ohanjj^e  in  properties  aooompaxijiiig  the 
i^jrt^iuui  toubbiitulit^u  uf  M  for  0.  At  one  end  of  the  aexies  is 
jiK-l^iijim.,  tt  ijuMtf  tiouUtiuiug  no  oxygen;  at  the  other,  ermnurie 
uiM'i,  u  iiiylAy  tjky^vhiktmd  acid  :  while  ammeline  is  a  weak  base, 
aa(i  the  ujiiuiuiiiif  ou&«  are  neutral,  or  have  gradually  inorossing 

'  >ajiitluja'  ttijid,  already  mentioned,  is  related  to  the  oom- 
lutuudb  Jit  jf  debojibed.  J  to  formaU,  Cn  N7  Oa  H»,  dijSers  from 
li.at  ui  jjjclaiiui'io  acid,  by  oontaining  1  eq.  of  ammonia  and  2 
u{.  of  HuUr  iatM ;  aud  like  the  other  oomponnds  when  boiled 
Vfith  iU'hib,  it  yields  ammonia  and  oyanuric  aoid,  the  elements  of 
wutoj'  cojjti'ibuliug  to  the  change. 

il  a  colli jjouud  be  supposed,  in  the  preceding  table,  between 
moJtmuiic  imd  oyanurio  aoids,  its  composition  referred  to  12  eq. 

*  lii  Uiiii  Uiblti  H4>iu«  of  th«  formulM  are  only  half  of  what  we  haT«  praTiooaly 
tii^ou,  but  11  IS  uuiy  iuUndod  to  show  the  relatiooa  among  these  oompounda,  not 
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of  carbon,  would  be  Cia  Kr  H?  Oio,  which  is  cyamelurio  acid+ 
4  eq.  of  water.  This  acid,  however,  has  not  been  shown  to  be 
formed  from  melam  when  boiled  with  acids,  but  is  produced,  as 
already  mentioned,  when  melamide  of  potassinm  is  boiled  with 
excess  of  potash,  a  process  in  which  ammelide  and  melanuric 
acid  are  idso  formed.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  therefore,  that 
oyameluric  add  belongs  to  this  remarkable  series  of  compounds, 
which  are  basic,  neutral  or  acid,  are  all  derived  from  meUone  or 
melam,  and  all,  when  boiled  with  acids,  yield  cyanuric  acid  and 
ammonia. 

Before  quitting  these  compounds,  it  is  proper  to  point  out  that 
as  sulphocyanic  acid  corresponds  to  cyanic  add,  sulphur  being 
substituted  for  oxygen,  so  sulphocyanide  of  ammonium  corre- 
sponds precisely  in  the  same  way  to  urea ;  for  urea  is  d  N«  H^  Os , 
and  sulphocyanide  of  ammonium  is  (see  above)  CaNbH^Sb.  That 
this  analogy  is  not  imaginary  we  have  teen  in  the  similarity  of 
the  action  of  heat  on  both. 

In  the  ease  of  urea,  4  eq.        .        •        .        .        •   =  0«  Ns  His  Os 

yield2eq.arbonicMid,CO.  1  .=CN.Hi.O. 

and    4  eq.  ammonia,  Is* His        j 

Learing  1  eq.  of  melanuric  acid  •        .        •   =  G«N«H4  O4 

In  the  case  of  sulphocyanide  of  ammonia,  4  eq.  .   =  Cs  Ns  Hio  S« 

yield  2  eq.  bisnlphnret  of  carbon,  Ct  S«  1  n  nj  v    a 

and    4  eq.  ammonia,  N^Hi.     /  =0.«4Ui.H4 

Leaving ztCoNa+HaS* 

The  analogy  only  fails  in  this,  that  the  bisulphuret  of  carbon 
and  ammonia,  instead  of  uniting  to  form  one  compound,  are 
resolved  into  several,  among  which  are  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
and  a  solid  substance,  probably  containing  mellone. 

When  impure  or  crude  mellone  is  boiled  with  nitric  acid  a  new 
acid  is  formed  crystallising  in  octahedrons,  which,  when  re- 
dissolved  in  water,  form  pearly  scales.  Liebig,  who  alone  has 
studied  it,  found  its  formula  and  all  its  reactions  exactly  like 
those  of  cyanuric  acid,  and  called  it  cyanilic  acid :  1  eq.  mellone 
and  6  eq.  water  C«  N*  -f  He  Oa ,  are  equal  to  1  eq.  cyanilic  (or 
cyanuric)  acid,  and  1  eq.  ammonia  (  Co  Ns  O0  Hs )  -i-  ^  Ha . 
Further  experiments  are  required  to  establish  cyanilic  acid  as  an 
independent  acid. 

Solphomellone.     Hydrosolphomellonie  add. 

According  to  the  researches  of  Jamieson,  the  orange-yellow 
powder,  commonly  called  sulphocyanogen,  and  which,  at  p.  100,  is 
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said  to  oontain  3  eq.  of  bisulphuret  of  cyanogen,  1  eq.  of  hydro* 
sulphocyanio  aoid,  and  1  eq.  water,  really  oonaists  of  the  elements 
of  1  eq.  of  each  of  these  three  substanoes,  Cy8%  -|-  Cy  Ss ,  H 
-f-  H  0  =  C«  Na  Ht  0  S* ,  how  arranged  we  know  not. 

When  dissolved  to  satoration  in  hydrosolphuret  of  snlphnret 
of  potassium,  £  S,  H  S,  the  elements  of  4  eq.  snlphocyanogen^ 
4  Cy  Ss  =:C8  N4  Ss,  along  with  4  eq.  of  K  S,  H  S,  give  rise  to 
7  eq.  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  7  H  S;  1  eq.  pentasulphuret  of 
potassium  K  Ss;  2  eq.  carbonate  of  potash,  2  (KO,  C  Ot)  and 
1  eq.  Bulphomellonide  of  potassium,  Co  N«  Hs  S  * ,  K. 

When  this  salt  is  decomposed  by  an  acid,  as  hydrochloric  acid, 
a  simple  exchange  takes  place.  C6N«HsS*£  +HC1  =  KC1 
+  Ca  N«  Hal  S«*,  H.  The  latter  formula  represents  the  hydrosul- 
phomellonic  acid,  which  is  a  sparingly  soluble  white  crystalline 
powder.  It  combines  readily  with  the  alkalies,  and  decomposes 
the  carbonates  of  the  alkaline  earths  when  boiled  with  them. 
All  the  sulphomellonides  of  the  metals  of  the  alkalies  and  alkaline 
earths  are  soluble  and  crystallise  beautifully.  The  general 
formula  for  the  anhydrous  salts  is  Co  N4  Hs  S«  M ;  but  the  crys- 
tallised salts  contain  from  2  to  6  eq.  of  water  besides.  The 
silver  salt  is  anhydrous.  The  supposed  radical  of  tMs  acid, 
and  of  its  salts,  is  not  yet  known  in  a  separate  state ;  but  when 
the  Bulphomellonide  of  potassium  is  acted  on  by  chlorine,  there  is 
separated  a  white  powder,  which  seems  to  be  sulphomellone, 
although  Jamieson  has  not  yet  been  able  to  ascertain  that  point. 
But  the  acid  and  its  salts  are  rendered  very  simple  by  assuming 
the  existence  of  this  radical,  which  agrees  with  all  the  facts  yet 
known,  and  makes  the  sulphomellonides  analogous  in  coipposition, 
as  they  are  in  their  relations,  in  their  origin,  and  in  their  pro- 
perties, to  chlorides,  bromides,  iodides,  fluorides,  cyanides,  and 
mellonides. 

Having  now  concluded  our  sketch  of  the  compounds  derived 
from  that  of  sulphur  and  cyanogen,  it  only  remains  to  mention, 
that  cyanogen  forms  one  or  two  compounds  with  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  and  that  sulphocyanic  acid  forms  a  compound  with  the 
same  gas.  These  compounds,  however,  are  as  yet  too  little 
known  to  permit  of  their  being  clearly  laid  down. 

Cyanogen  does  not  form  any  compound  of  importance  with 
phosphorus  or  the  remaining  metalloids.  But  there  is  a  very 
interesting  and  important  series  of  compounds,  in  which  we  may 
conceive,  with  some  probability,  a  radical  to  exist  formed  of  the 
elements  of  cyanogen  and  those  of  oxalyle  or  carbonic  oxide, 
Cs  Oa .  This  is  the  series  of  compounds  derived  from  uric  acid, 
and  consequently  closely  connected  with  urea,  which  we  have 
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seen  to  be  derived  irom  oyanate  of  ammonia,  and,  throngh  oyanio 
acid,  from  oyanuric  aoid,  which  connects  it  again  with  meUone, 
melam,  and  sulphocyanogen. 

We  shall  first  briefly  describe  the  nrio  acid  itself,  as  the 
starting-point  of  an  extensive  series  of  products.  The  radical 
supposed  to  exist  in  these  compounds  will  be  better  understood  if 
described  after  we  have  become  acquainted  with  them, 

CYANOGEN  WITH  CAEBONIC  OXTDB. 

ZII.  Uatlh. 

1.  Urio  Acid.     Cio  N4  H*  Oo = Cio  N*  Ha  0«  +H  0. 
OrCioN4Hs042HO;or09N.H09,  HO(BenBcli). 

Syk,  Urilie  Acid, — Lithic  Acid, — Occurs  in  small  quantity  in 
the  healthy  urine]  of  man  and  quadrupeds,  and  in  much  larger 
quantity  in  the  urine  of  birds,  whether  carnivorous  or  herbi* 
vorous,  as  in  the  pigeon  and  hawk  tribes.  In  the  urine  of  birds 
it  forms  the  white  part,  in  the  form  of  urate  of  ammonia,  and  it 
is  still  found  as  such  in  gpiano — a  substance  produced  by  the 
long-continued  action  of  the  air  on  the  urine  (or  excrement,  for 
they  are  voided  together)  of  sea-fowl.  The  only  excrement  of 
serpents,  as,  for  example,  of  the  boa-constrictor,  is  a  white  semi- 
solid mass,  which  soon  dries,  and  is  pure  add  urate  of  ammonia. 
In  serpents,  which  are  all  carnivorous,  it  is  very  remarkable  that 
the  whole  excreta  (except  occasionally  hair  and  feathers,  which 
pass  undigested,)  should  take  the  form  of  urate  of  ammonia.  In 
diseased  urine,  uric  aoid  is  often  deposited  on  cooling,  and  gene- 
rally of  a  reddish  colour ;  it  also  constitutes  the  most  frequent 
form  of  gravel  and  of  calculus,  when  deposited  within  the  bladder. 
Acid  urate  of  soda  is  found  in  the  chalk-stones  of  gouty  patients; 
and  it  is  well  known  that  gout  is  a  disease  closely  allied  to 
calculus  of  this  kind. 

It  is  best  obtained  from  the  excrement  (or  urine)  of  the  boa, 
which  is  powdered,  and  dissolved  in  40  parts  of  boiling  water 
by  the  gradual  addition  of  caustic  potash,  till  the  liquid  is 
decidedly  alkaline.  The  uric  acid  forms  urate  of  potash,  which 
dissolves,  while  the  ammonia  escapes.  The  hot  liquid,  being 
filtered  to  separate  impurities  (and  with  the  above  proportion  of 
water  it  filters  rapidly,  while  with  less  it  crystallises  on  the  filter 
and  chokes  it  up),  is  mixed  with  a  decided  excess  of  hydrochloric 
acid,  when  the  uric  aoid  is  set  free,  and  being  insoluble,  is 
deposited,  at  first,  as  a  very  bulky  gelatinous  hydrate,  which  in 
a  few  moments  spontaneoualy  loses  water  and  shrinks  into  a 
crystalline  heavy  precipitate.     This  is  well  washed  with  cold 
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water  and  dried  in  ihe  air,  when  it  forma  a  ahining  powder, 
oompoeed  of  distinct  bat  minute  crystala.  If  made  from  a  eold 
aaturated  solution  of  urate  of  potash,  the  crystals  are  much  larger, 
but  contain  17*5  per  oent.  of  water ;  in  thia  eaae  4  eq.  of  water 
are  expelled  at  212^,  leaying  the  same  snbatanee  aa  that  pre- 
cipitated from  a  hot  solution,  which,  when  dried  in  the  air, 
loaea  no  weight  at  212%  The  hitter  is  Cio  N«  EU  Os  +  H  0 
^  Ur  +  H  0 ;  the  large  crystala  are  hydrate,  Ur,  H  0  + 
4  aq. 

If  pure  white  fragments  of  the  nrine  of  the  boa  haye  been  naed, 
the  above  simple  process  yields  nrie  acid  chemically  pure,  even 
when  the  solution  in  potash  haa  had  a  decided  yellow  colour. 
This  nric  acid  is  snow-white,  and  is  entirely  dissipated  by  heat, 
leaving  no  trace  of  ashes.  But  if  the  boa's  urine  have  been 
impure,  or  if  calculi  have  been  employed  to  yield  uric  add,  in 
both  of  which  cases  the  alkaline  solution  is  brown,  often  very 
dark,  and  yields  a  coloured  uric  add,  or  again  if  we  wish  to 
extract  uric  acid  from  guano,  we  must  first  purify  the  urate  of 
potash  by  evaporating  the  alkaline  solution  till  it  crystallises  in  a 
mass,  or  passing  carbonic  acid  through  it  to  neutralise  the  free 
potash,  when  the  acid  urate  of  potash  is  deposited,  and  is  washed 
on  a  filter  with  cold  water,  in  which  it  is  very  ^»aringly  soluble, 
till  it  is  quite  white.  It  is  then  dissolved  in  boiling  water,  and 
decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid  as  before.  I  have  described 
thus  minutely  the  preparation  of  pure  and  colourless  uric  acid, 
because  none  of  the  very  interesting  products  derived  from  it  can 
be  obtained  if  we  employ  uric  acid  with  even  a  very  slight  tinge 
of  colour.  The  presence  of  a  mere  trace  of  the  colouring  matter 
of  urine  I  have  found  to  exert  a  most  remarkable  influence  on  the 
oxidation  of  uric  acid  by  nitric  acid,  an  influence  which  I  can 
only  compare  to  that  of  a  ferment  in  causing  a  peculiar  decomposi- 
tion to  take  place. 

Urio  acid  requires  15,000  parts  of  cold  and  nearly  2000  of  hot 
water  for  solution,  and  its  solution  reddens  litmus.  It  forms  salts 
with  bases,  especially  with  the  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths,  all  of 
which  are  insoluble  or  sparingly  soluble. 

The  salts  of  urio  acid  have  been  lately  examined  by  Bensch, 
according  to  whom  the  common  urates  are  acid  salts,  while  the 
eq.  of  the  acid  is  only  half  that  above  given,  or  Ce  Nt  Hs  08= 
Cb  Na  H  Ot  -H  H  0.  The  neutral  salts  are  Ce  N.  H  0,  +  M  0, 
and  the  acid  salts  are  Co  Ni  H  Oa,  M  0  +  Cs  Na  H  Os,  H  0. 
Bensch  has  obtained  the  neutral  salts  of  potash  and  soda,  which 
are  much  more  soluble  than  the  well-known  urates  of  these  bases, 
acid  urates,  according  to  Bensch.  The  neutral  urate  of  potash 
dissolves  in  35  ports  of  hot  water,  is  alkaline,  and  is  converted 
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into  .the  add  salt,  both  by  water  and  carbonio  acid.  The  aoid 
salt  requires  85  parts  of  boiling  water  for  solution.  The  urates 
of  soda  are  less  soluble,  and  the  aoid  urate  of  ammonia,  the  only 
salt  formed  with  this  base,  dissolves  in  about  1600  parts  of  water 
at  60%  and  240  parts  at  212% 

The  only  other  urates  hitherto  examined  by  Bensoh  are  the 
acid  salts  of  magnesia,  lime,  baryta,  strontia,  lead,  and  oopper. 
It  would  appear  that,  adopting  his  formula,  the  uric  acid  has  a 
most  remarkable  tendency  to  form  add  salts,  and  as  it  appears 
also  to  form  double  salts,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  why  he  halves  the 
formula  of  Liebig  for  the  hydrated  aoid ;  since  the  above  characters 
are  those  which  distinguish  bibasio  acids,  and  it  would  appear 
more  consistent  with  the  newly  observed  relations  of  the  acid,  to 
express  the  formula  of  Liebig,  Cio  N^  EU  Oo  =  Cio  N^  Hs  Oa  +  H  0 
by  the  following  bibasio  form  G^qN^HbO*  +  2  H  0  than  by  the 
monobasio  form  2  (CsNa  H  O2,  H  0).  If  we  adopt  the  bibasio 
formula,  then  the  general  formulsd  for  the  neutral  and  acid  salts, 
as  above  given  by  Bensch,  will  become,  respectively,  Cio  N4H1O4 

+  2  M  0,  and  C10N4H.O4  +  ^  ^  j  . 

PS0S17CTS  OF  THB  OXIDATION   OF  VBIC  ACID. 

Uric  aoid  is  very  permanent  under  ordinary  circumstances,  but 
is  readily  oxidised  by  powerful  oxidising  agents,  such  as  peroxide 
of  lead,  peroxide  of  manganese,  permanganate  of  potash,  and 
nitric  acid. 

1.  Oxidation  of  uric  acid  by  peroxide  of  lead, — If  uric  acid  be 
mixed  with  twenty  parts  of  boiling  water,  and  peroxide  of  lead 
added  in  small  portions  to  the  liquid  kept  boiling,  the  brown 
colour  of  the  oxide  disappears,  and  a  heavy  white  powder  is 
formed.  When  we  have  added  about  two  parts  of  the  oxide  for 
one  of  uric  acid,  or,  at  all  events,  when  the  oxide  begins  not  to 
lose  its  brown  colour,  the  hot  liquid  is  to  be  filtered,  and  on  cooUng 
it  deposits  a  number  of  hard  brilliant  white  crystals,  of  which 
more  are  obtained  on  evaporation.  The  mother  liquid  at  last 
crystallises  in  a  mass  of  very  soluble  prismatic  crystals.  These 
last  are  pure  urea:  the  first  crystals  are  Allantoine,  and  the 
powder  is  oxalate  of  lead,  mixed  with  a  little  carbonate,  and  with 
the  excess  of  peroxide.  Hence  the  products  of  this  oxidation  are, 
Urea,  Allantoine,  and  Oxalic  Acid.  After  describing  allantoine, 
we  shall  be  able  to  explain  the  reaction. 

Allantoine, — C* N2  lis  Os . — Stn.  Allantoic  Acid,^This  body 
was  first  observed  in  the  allantoic  fluid  of  the  foatal  calf,  which  is, 
in  feiot,  the  urine  of  the  festal  animal.    When  this  fluid  is  evapo- 
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rated,  it  deposits  crjitaLi  of  allantoine,  formerly  called  allantoic 
acid,  idiieh,  howerer,  is  not  an  acid«  Its oocnrrenoe  in  the  allan- 
toic fluid — ^that  is,  as  an  ingredient  in  urine — and  its  artificial 
production  from  nrie  acid  by  a  proeess  of  oxidation,  are  Jhcts  of 
very  great  interest  when  Tiewed  in  connection.  It  is  best  obtained 
from  nric  acid,  as  above  described,  or,  as  Wohler  has  recently 
shown,  from  the  urine  of  calyes  by  eraporation,  when  it  crystallises 
out.  It  is  a  yery  indiffisrent,  or  neutral  substance,  and  forms  few 
compounds ;  ooly  one,  with  oxide  of  silver,  has  been  described,  the 
formula  of  which  is  CsN^HsOa  +  Ag  0  =  2  eq.  aUantoine,  minus 
1  eq.  water,  and  plus  1  eq.  oxide  of  sQver. 

When  boiled  with  alkalies,  it  is  resolved  into  ammonia  which 
escapes,  and  oxalic  acid  which  combines  with  the  alkalL  In 
fact,  both  allantoine,  €«  Ns  -f-  Ha  Os ,  and  oxalate  of  ammonia, 
Cs  Os  +  N  H4  0  may  be  represented  as  formed  of  cyanogen  and 
water,  and  it  is  obvious  that  the  addition  of  3  eq.  of  water  to 
1  eq.  of  allantoine  gives  oxalate  of  ammonia,  for  C*  Xt  +  H«0« 
=  2(C.  Os.-hNHa). 

We  can  now  explain  tiie  formation  of  allantoine. 

1  eq.  nric  acid =:CioN4H4  0e 

Plus  2  »{,  oxygen  (from  2  eq.  Pb  Ot)  =  d  1     „  ^  „  ^ 

and  3  eq.  water  .         .  H,0./    "»"•  —  ^^» 

Together =:Cii^NTH7  On 


Are  ©qnal  to  1  eq.  area =  C,  NiH*©. 

2  eq«  oxalic  add =  G«  Oe 

1  eq.  aUantolne  ....    srCiNaHsO, 

Together  srCioN^HjOu 

Or,  in  the  form  of  an  equation, 

Cio  N*H4  0«  +  0.  +  H3  0,=0aN,H4  0a  +  2C0,  +  C*N,H,0». 

That  allantoine  is  closely  related  to  uric  acid  and  urea,  further 
appears  from  the  fact  that  1  eq.  uric  acid,  1  eq.  urea,  and  1  eq. 
water,  added  together,  are  exaotiy  equal  to  the  sum  of  3  eq. 
allantoine.  Cio  N*  II4  Oo  +  C,  Nj  fl*  Oa  +  H  0  =  Cia  N«  H»0. 
=  3(C4N.  HaOa). 

2*  Oxidation  of  uric  add  hy  peroxide  of  manganese.— Thh  is 
performed  much  as  the  preceding,  and  there  appear  to  be  pro- 
duced compounds,  partiy  the  same  as  those  from  peroxide  of 
lead,  partly  different.  Of  the  latter,  one  at  least  is  crystallisable, 
but  has  not  been  sufficiently  examined.  The  subject  requires 
investigation. 

3.  By  jjermanyanate  of  /wtesA.— In  this  oxidation  also,  some 
products  appear,  wLicb  are  obtained  by  peroxide  of  lead,  such  as 
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urea ;  and,  in  some  fonns  of  the  experiment  at  all  events,  oxalio 
aoid ;  bat  I  have  also  observed  the  formation  of  a  new  acid,  con- 
taining nitrogen,  the  precise  nature  and  composition  of  which  is 
not  yet  ascertained. 

4.  By  nitric  acid, — This  mode  of  oxidation  of  uric  acid  has 
been  minutely  studied  by  liebig  and  Wohler,  and  they  have 
shown  that  it  yields  a  very  large  number  of  new  and  important 
products,  among  which  is  again  found  urea,  and  also,  under  certain 
circumstances,  oxalio  aoid.  The  changes  are  best  traced  when 
colourless  nitric  acid  of  a  considerable  concentration,  of  Sp.  G.  1*45 
for  example,  is  employed. 

1.  Alloxan, — ^When  uric  acid  is  added,  in  small  portions,  to 
this  acid,  it  is  dissolved  with  a  gentle  and  uniform  effervescence, 
due  to  the  escape  of  pure  carbonic  acid  and  nitrogen  gases,  with- 
out any  trace  of  the  red  vapours  of  nitrous  acid.  Heat  is  also 
developed,  so  that  no  external  heat  is  required,  and  it  may  even 
be  necessary  to  moderate  the  reaction  by  placing  the  vessel  in 
cold  water.  If  too  much  uric  acid  be  added  at  once,  or  if  the 
mixture  be  allowed  to  get  too  hot,  a  violent  reaction  ensues, 
accompanied  by  copious  red  fumes,  after  which  the  experiment 
cannot  succeed,  and  must  be  recommenced  with  fresh  materials. 
The  presence  of  a  trace  of  the  colouring  matter  of  the  urine 
infallibly  causes  this  violent  reaction,  even  with  a  much  weaker 
nitric  acid,  and  thus  prevents  us  from  obtaining  the  desired 
result,  even  to  a  small  extent.  In  all  these  cases,  the  whole 
seems  to  be  converted  into  oxalate  and  carbonate  of  ammonia. 
When  the  operation  is  properly  managed,  and  a  little  practice 
makes  it  quite  easy,  there  appear  in  the  warm  liquid,  after  a 
certain  quantity  of  uric  acid  has  been  dissolved,  granular  crystals 
of  the  new  compound,  alloxan.  If  more  uric  acid  be  added,  it  is 
still  decomposed,  and  when  the  warm  liquid  (at  about  120°)  con- 
tains a  great  many  crystals,  it  is  allowed  to  cool,  when  the  quan- 
tity of  crystals  greatly  increases.  They  are  now  thrown  on  a 
filter  stopped  with  asbestus«  and  when  they  have  drained,  the 
acid  liquor  still  in  their  pores  is  displaced  by  a  little  ice-cold 
water,  which  is  added  till  the  droppings  have  only  a  slight  acid 
taste.  The  crystals  are  now  dissolved  on  the  funnel  with  water 
at  120*",  and  the  filtered  solution  evaporated  at  that  or  even  a 
lower  temperature,  till,  on  being  set  aside,  it  deposits  large  trans- 
parent crystals  of  hydrated  alloxan,  which  are  chemically  pure. 
The  mother  liquid  of  these  crystals,  being  gently  evaporated, 
yields  more,  and  the  final  mother  liquid,  which  is  now  rather 
acid,  from  nitric  acid,  is  added  to  the  original  acid  mother  liquor, 
to  be  used  for  other  purposes.  By  the  above  process,  I  have 
constantly  obtained,  without  difficulty,  upwards  of  from  90  to  105 

I 
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|/irU  of  hyiriV:*!  alloxuiY  qnlte  pare,  from  1«'»0  of  uric  meid, 
Ur-ide*  wrjat  lyriaains  in  the  mother  liquid,  and  cannot  be 
exiT^jUA  in  that  form.  2(ot  more  than  2  oz.  or  3  oz.  of  nitnc 
acid  iho'iM  be  ns^^  in  one  operation,  aod  this  qu:intitj  vill 
de<5r>mpov?  aV^ut  one-thiid  of  its  weight  of  uric  acid,  or  more. 

The  erjhtah  of  hjdrated  alloxan,  when  heated  to  212*,  lose 
aboat  27  jft^r  cent,  of  water,  =  6  eq.  The  drr  or  anhTdroas 
a.Iozan,  which  mav  also  be  obtained  in  crvstals  when  a  saturated 
hftlullon  is  evajK>rated  in  a  warm  place,  is  composed  of  C»  ^s 
U«  OiOf  which  explains  its  formation  from  nnc  acid  ;  for  CioN« 
lU  0«  -h  O,  +  H»  0*=  Cs  Xt  H*  Oio  -f  C,  N,  H*  0,:  thatia, 
uric  acid  pius  2  eq.  oxygen  and  4  eq.  water,  yields  1  eq.  alloxan 
and  1  eq.  urea. 

The  urea,  when  formed,  is  in  contact  with  hjrponitrous  acid 
(derived  frr>m  nitric  acid  by  the  separation  of  2  eq.  oxy^ren,),  and 
is  immediat/ly  decomposed  by  it,  yielding  oxide  of  ammonium, 
which  combines  with  some  free  nitric  acid,  carbonic  acid,  and 
oitrr>^en,  which  two  last  escape  as  gases.  C«  Ks  H4  Oa  +  ^  O9 
=  X  II4 ,  0  +  2  C  Ofl  -f  Nfl .  At  the  end  of  the  operation,  there- 
fore, the  acid  liquid,  which  has  deposited  crystals  of  alloxan, 
contains  nothing  but  alloxan,  nitrate  of  ammonia,  and  free  nitric 
acid.  We  may  therefore  express  the  final  result  as  follows: 
Co  y*  lU  06  +  2  (H  0,  N  Oa )  +  2  H  0  =  Cs  N,  H4  Oio  + 
(N  H4  0,  N  0»)  +  2  C  0,  +  N,. 

Alloxan  is  very  soluble  in  water,  also  in  alcohol.  Its  solution 
stains  the  skin  pink,  and  gives  to  it  a  heavy  sickly  odour.  Its 
tohte  is  peculiar  and  almost  acidulous ;  but,  although  it  reddens 
litmus,  it  has  not  the  chemical  characters  of  an  acid.  It  is  a 
very  rem aik able  substance  from  the  numerous  transformations 
which  it  undergoes,  when  subjected  to  the  action  of  difierent 
rc-agcnts. 

By  the  action  of  soluble  fixed  alkalies,  it  is  converted  into  a 
powerful  acid,  alhxanic  acid :  by  the  action  of  ammonia  it  yields 
another  acid,  mykomelinic  acid ;  boiled  with  peroxide  of  lead,  it 
is  converted  into  urea  and  carbonic  acid :  by  boiling  with  nitric 
acid  it  is  changed  into  a  new  and  powerful  acid,  parahanic  add ; 
by  the  action  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  other  deoxidising 
agents,  it  yields  a  new  compound,  alloxantine ;  with  hydrosul- 
phuret  of  ammonia  it  gives  a  new  salt  called  dialurate  of  ammonia ; 
with  sulphurous  acid  it  combines,  forming  a  compound  acid; 
alloxanO'Sulphurous  acid :  and  with  sulphite  of  ammonia  it  forms 
another  new  salt  colled  thionurate  of  ammonia.  Such  are  the 
compounds  formed  by  the  direct  action  of  re-agents  on  alloxan ; 
but  many  others  are  produced  by  the  action  of  re-agents  on  these 
singly  or  jointly.    Thus,  when  alloxan  and  alloxantine  are  both 
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present  in  a  hot  Bolation,  ammonia  causes  the  deyelopment  of  a 
deep  purple  colour,  and  the  deposition,  on  cooling,  of  the  gold 
green  crystals  of  murexide ;  acids  acting  on  thionurate  of  ammonia 
produce  thionuric  add,  uramile  and  uramilic  acid ;  acids  acting 
on  murexide  produce  murexan;  acids  acting  on  dialurate  of 
ammonia  separate  dialuric  acid ;  ammonia,  acting  on  parahanic 
acid,  converts  it  into  a  new  acid,  oxaluric  acid ;  and  hy  the  action 
of  heat  on  aUozanate  of  haryta,  another  new  acid,  tnesoxalic  acid, 
is  produced.  Alloxanic  acid,  when  heated,  yields  Uucoturic  acid 
and  difluan  ;  and  aUozantine  when  hoiled  with  hydrochloric  acid 
yields  alituric  and  dilituric  acids.  We  shall  endeavour  briefly 
to  trace  the  formation  and  the  relations  of  these  remarkable 
products. 

2.  Alloxanic  Acid.—lU  formula  Cs  N9  H.  Os  +  2  H  0.  It  is 
therefore  isomeric  with  alloxan,  and  differs  from  it  in  this,  that 
2  eq.  water  have  become  basic,  and  replaceable  by  metallic  oxides. 
It  is  a  bibasio  acid.  It  is  formed  when  solution  of  alloxan  is 
mixed  with  barytic  water,  as  long  as  the  white  precipitate  flrst 
formed  redissolves  with  a  gentle  heat.  When  it  begins  to  be 
permanent,  a  drop  or  two  of  alloxan  is  added  to  clear  all  up; 
and  on  cooling,  alloxanate  of  baryta  is  deposited  in  small  white 
crystals.  From  this  salt  the  acid  is  obtained  by  adding  sulphuric 
acid,  so  as  to  separate  all  the  baryta.  The  acid  solution  on 
evaporating  yields  crystals  of  alloxanic  acid.  The  acid,  when 
neutralised  by  ammonia,  forms,  with  nitrate  of  silver,  a  white 
precipitate,  which,  when  boiled,  becomes  yellow,  and  is  reduced 
with  eflervescence.  When  the  solutions  of  its  salts,  with  baryta, 
lime,  and  strontia,  are  boiled,  they  become  turbid,  depositing 
carbonates,  while  urea  and  a  mesoxalate  remain  dissolved.  The 
formula  of  the  neutral  alloxanates  is  Cs  Ns  Ha  Os ,  2  M  0  +  aq. ; 

that  of  the  acid  salts  is  Cs  Na  H9  Oe ,  jg-  q  i 

Bchlieper  has  lately  studied  the  salts  of  alloxanic  acid,  and  has 
confirmed  the  view  above  given.  But  he  has  also  examined  the 
products  of  decomposition  of  this  acid,  which  are  remarkable. 

When  a  solution  of  alloxanic  acid  is  boiled  to  dryness,  and 
pretty  strongly  heated  in  a  capsule,  carbonic  acid  is  given  off; 
and,  when  at  last  the  residue  ceases  to  yield  any  gas,  and  flows 
smoothly,  the  addition  of  water  causes  the  separation  of  a  crystal- 
line powder  in  small  quantity,  which  is  leucoturic  acid ;  while  the 
liquid  contains  a  neutral  body,  dijluan, 

3.  Lettcoturic  acid  is  white  and  crystalline,  sparingly  soluble, 
and  not  decomposed  by  nitric  acid.  It  is  dissolved  by  ammonia, 
with  which  it  forms  a  orystallisable  salt,  and  by  potash,  which, 
however,  soon  transforms  it  into  oxalic  acid  and  ammonia.    Its 

I  2 
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composition  is  Ce  K*  H»  Oc  =  Ce  y«  H«  Oc  -|-  H  0.  It  eontniis 
the  t'kments  oi  2  eq.  eranogren  C4  N» ,  1  eq.  oxalic  acid  C«  Os,  and 
3  tq.  waWr,  Hs  Os-  Willi  three  more  eqB,  of  water,  ituresolTed, 
wLen  acted  on  b  j  potabli,  into  oxalic  aoid  and  ammonia. 

CeK<HsOe  +  SH  0=2(5  Hs)  +  3(CsO»). 

4.  Dijlaan,  the  more  soluble  product  of  the  deoompostioii  of 
alloxanic  acid,  is  precipitated  from  the  aqueona  solution  by 
abbolute  alcohol  as  a  iiooculent  mass,  which  in  Taeno  dries  op  to 
a  li^fht  bulky  white  powder,  which,  when  exposed  to  the  air,  very 
rapidly  deliquesces ;  hence  its  name.  It  is  an  indifferent  body, 
which  is  disbolved  by  potash,  and  rapidly  decomposed  in  oontaist 
with  that  base.  Its  composition  is,  C«  'St  H«  Os ,  thus  containing 
1  eq.  of  hydrogen  more,  and  1  eq.  of  oxygen  less,  than  leuootoric 
acid.  When  it  is  resolved  into  oxalic  acid  and  ammonia,  oxygen 
is  probably  absorbed  from  the  air,  unless  hydrogen  be  given  off, 
or  some  other  new  product  formed.  Thus  C«  Xi  H*  0»  +  2  H  0 
4-  0«  =  3  (C«  Os)  +  2  (K  H»).  This  reaction  has  not  been 
fully  studied;  but  oxalic  acid  and  ammonia  are  certainly 
produced. 

Bchlieper  has  observed  a  third  product,  along  with  leucotorio 
acid  and  diduan,  which  apf)ears  to  contain  1  eq.  of  hydrogen 
more  and  1  eq.  of  oxygen  less,  than  diliuan.  This,  however, 
is  not  established,  from  the  small  amount  of  the  substance 
obtained.  The  three  formulas  exhibit  the  inverse  variations  in 
the  hydrogen  and  oxygen. 

Leucoturic  acid  .        .        .        .     CeNiHsOe 

^i^"^*** CeN.H4  0» 

The  third  product         ....     ON.H*0« 

The  formation  of  leuooturic  acid  and  of  difluan  horn  alloxanio 
acid  is  very  simple. 

1  eq.  leucotaric  acid  .         .         .     .  O  N«HsO« 

leq.  difluaa O  N«H*0» 

4  eq.  carbonic  acid q^  0, 

leq.  water '     ',  Hq 

2  eq.  alloxanic  acid Cio    N«H.O«o 

5.  Hydurilic  Acid.^Tn  the  preparation  of  alloxan.  Schlieper, 
on  one  occasion  obtained  a  new  body,  which  proved  to  be  ^0 
ammonia  salt  of  a  new  aoid,  hyduriHc  acid,  Ci»  N»  m  On  .  It  is 
a  bibasio  acid,  =  Ci.  Ns  Ha  0,  +  2  H  0.    It  forms  minute  white 
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prisms,  spanDgly  soluble  in  cold  water.  It  may  be  viewed  as  a 
compound  of  water  and  uryle  (Cs  N«  O4 ),  for  3  (Cs  Na  0* )  4- 
10  H  0  =  2  (Ci,  Ns  Hs  On).     Hence  its  name. 

It  is  evidently  formed  by  an  incomplete  oxidation  of  uric  acid, 
but  Bchlieper  was  not  able  to  reproduce  it. 

With  nitric  acid,  it  yields  a  new  acid,  Nitrobydurilio  acid,  of 
very  similar  external  character,  the  empirical  formula  of  which 
seems  to  be,  Cs  Ns  Ha  Ou.    This  is  equal  to 

1  eq.  Uryle 

1  eq.  Nitrio  Add 

8  eq.  Oxygen  .... 

2  eq.  Water 


And  it  is  formed  from 

2  eq.  Hydnrilic  Acid  (anhydrous) 

3  eq.  Nitric  Acid 

9  eq.  Oxygen     •         .        .         • 

3  eq.  Nitrohydnrilic  Acid 


CeN> 

0* 

N 

Os 

0. 

H<0a 

CbNs 

H«0i4 

OmN  Hs0i8 

Na 

Ol5 

O9 

0a4NeHfl04S 

Sclilieper  has  farther  detected,  in  the  same  operation,  in  which 
he  observed  the  hydurilic  acid,  another  new  acid,  of  which, 
however,  little  is  known.  Its  empirical  formula  was  found  to  be, 
Cio  Na  Hs  Og .    It  has  not  been  named* 

6.  Mesoxalic  Acid, — Obtained  in  combination  with  baryta, 
by  boiling  alloxanate  of  baryta ;  or  combined  with  oxide  of  lead, 
by  adding  alloxan  in  solution,  to  a  boiling  solution  of  acetate 
of  lead.    The  baryta  salt  is  pale  yellow,  and  sparingly  soluble  ; 

the  lead  salt  white  and  insoluble.    The  formei^  is  Cs  0«  j  u^  q 

the  latter  Cs  0«,  2  Pb  0.  The  acid  may  be  obtained  from  either 
of  these  salts;  it  crystallises,  is  very  sour,  and  is  probably 
bibasio,  and  has,  also  probably,  the  formula  Cs  0« ,  2  H  0.  In 
that  case,  the  anhydrous  acid  is  very  remarkable  as  a  new 
compound  of  carbon  and  oxygen,  of  the  same  class  as  mellitic 
and  oxalic  acids;  hence  the  name.  It  is  characterised  by 
forming,  when  neutralised  by  ammonia,  with  nitrate  of  silver, 
a  yellow  precipitate,  which,  when  heated,  is  reduced  with 
brisk  effervescence.  This  is  evidently  the  cause  of  the  reaction 
of  aUoxanic  acid,  above  mentioned,  with  nitrate  of  silver. 
Mesoxalic  acid  deserves  and  requires  a  very  careful  investi- 
gation. Its  formation  from  alloxan  or  aUoxanic  acid,  if  its 
formula  be  Cs  0«,  is  very  easily  explained:  for  1  eq.  alloxaui 
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mintis  1  eq.  urea,  gives  2  eq.  mesoxalio  acid.     Cs  Ns  H«  Oio 
— C«  X.  H*  0,=C»  08=2  Cs  0*. 

7.  Mykomelinic  Acid — Cs  N«  Hs  0% — ^18  formed  wlien  amino- 
nia  acts  on  solution  of  alloxan ;  when  a  jellowish  gelatinous 
precipitate  of  mykomelinate  of  ammonia  soon  appears.  This 
boiled  with  dilate  sulphuric  acid  yields  a  similar  yellowish  pre- 
cipitate, which,  when  dry,  forms  a  powder  sparingly  soluble  in 
cold,  more  readily  in  hot,  water.  It  is  decidedly  acid.  It  is 
mykomelinic  acid  formed  by  the  reaction  of  2  eq.  of  ammonia  on 
1  eq.  alloxan.  Cs  N«  H*  Oio  +  2  N  Hs  =  Cs  X*  Ha  Os  +  5  H  0. 
It  would  appear  to  differ  from  allantoine,  only  by  1  eq.  of  water ; 
for  2  eq.  of  allantoine  are  Cs  N«  H«  Os. 

8.  Parahanic  Acid — C«  Ns  0«  -|-  2  H  0 — is  formed  when  alloxan 
or  uric  acid  is  heated  with  an  excess  of  nitric  acid,  and  the 
solution  concentrated  until  on  cooling  it  forms  a  soft  crystalline 
mass.  This  is  dried  on  a  tile,  and  the  dry  crystals  are  purified 
by  solution  in  hot  water,  filtration,  and  recrystallisation.  A 
large  quantity  of  parahanic  acid  may  easily  be  obtained  from 
the  acid  mother  liquors  of  alloxan.  When  pure,  the  acid  is 
beautifully  white  and  crystallised,  yery  acid,  and  yery  soluble. 
It  is  characterised  by  its  great  permanence  in  the  free  state,  for 
it  may  be  boiled  with  nitric  acid,  as  its  preparation  shows,  and 
at  the  same  time  by  its  extreme  proneness  to  change  in  contact 
with  bases.  Thus,  if  neutralised  with  ammonia  in  the  warm 
solution,  it  deposits,  on  cooling,  a  crystallised  salt,  which  is 
oxalurate  of  anmionia.  The  same  change  takes  place  with  all 
bases  except  oxide  of  silver,  so  that  the  parabanate  of  silver  is 
the  only  salt  of  this  very  powerful  and  remarkable  acid  which 
can  be  obtained.  To  be  converted  into  oxaluric  acid,  parahanic 
acid  only  requires  3  eq.  of  water.  The  production  of  parahanic 
acid  is  very  simple.  1.  From  uric  acid.  CioN^H^Os  +0* 
+  Il«  Oa  =  Ca  N«  H4  0,  +  2  C  Oa  -f  Cs  N.  0*,  2  H  0. 
2.  From  alloxan.  Cs  N.  H*  Oio  -f  Oa  =  2  C  Oa  +  2  H  0  +  Co 
Na  0*,  2  HO. 

9.  Oxaluric  Aeidy—Cti  Na  Hs  O7  +  H  0.— Formed  by  the 
action  of  bases  on  parahanic  acid.  C«  Na  O4  +  K  O  +  3  H  0 
=  Cs  Na  Hs  O7 ,  E  0.  The  acid  is  obtained  by  adding  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  to  a  hot  saturated  solution  of  oxalurate  of  ammonia, 
prepared  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  parahanic  acid.  On  cooling, 
the  oxaluric  acid  is  deposited  as  a  heavy  white  powder.  When  long 
boiled  in  water,  it  is  decomposed  into  oxalate  of  urea  and  free  ox- 
alic acid.  In  fact,  it  contains  the  elements  of  2  eq.  oxalic  acid 
and  1  eq.  urea.  2  C«  Os  +  C,  Na  H*  0«  rrCsNaHs  Or,  H  0. 
It  is  also  characterised  by  forming  with  oxide  of  silver  a  white  salt, 
which  di^8olve8  in  hot  water,  and  crystallises  beautifully  on  cooling. 
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The  oxalurate  of  ammonia — N  H*  0  -f  C«  Na  Hs  O7 — ^is 
formed  whenever  a  solution  of  alloxan,  or  alloxantine  in  water, 
or  of  uric  acid  in  nitric  acid,  is  evaporated  with  excess  of 
ammonia;  and  where  colouring  matter  is  present,  as  when 
ammonia  is  made  to  act  on  the  acid  in  the  mother  liquors  of 
alloxan,  the  oxalurate  is  often  deposited  in  radiated  hemi- 
spherical concretions,  which  sometimes  attain  the  size  of  an  inch 
or  two  in  diameter,  and  are  very  hard.  When  decolorised  by 
animal  charcoal,  it  forms  small,  soft,  flexible  needles.  I  have 
found  that  this  salt,  when  exposed  to  heat  in  a  retort,  yields 
ammonia,  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  much  oxamide,  besides  water, 
and  perhaps  other  products,  while  a  dark  residue  is  left. 

10.  Alloxanosulphuroua  Acid. — ^When  to  a  cold  saturated  solu- 
tion of  alloxan  there  is  added  a  strong  solution  of  sulphurous 
acid  in  water,  till  the  smell  of  the  acid,  which  at  first  disappears, 
becomes  permanent,  and  the  mixture  is  now  neutralised  by  the 
addition  of  a  strong  solution  of  potash,  avoiding  excess  of  the 
latter,  it  soon  deposits  on  standing,  as  I  •  have  found,  regular  and 
beautiful  crystals,  perfectly  transparent,  and  of  a  strong  vitreous 
lustre.  These  are  the  potash  salt  of  a  new  acid,  which  may  be 
called  AUoxanosulphurous  acid.  The  acid  is  not  yet  known  in 
the  separate  form,  but  it  appears  to  contain  I  eq.  of  alloxan, 
united  to  two  of  sulphurous  acid.  This  acid  requires  investigation. 

11.  Thionuric  Acid-Cs  Ns  H7  Sa  Om=(C8  Ns  Ha  Os,  2  8O2)  + 
2  HO — is  formed  when  sulphite  of  ammonia,  with  excess  of  base, 
is  added  to  solution  of  alloxan,  and  the  whole  boiled  for  a  few 
minutes,  or  until  crystals  appear  in  the  hot  liquid.  On  cooling 
it  forms  a  semi-solid  mass,  from  the  separation  of  a  large 
quantity  of  thionurate  of  ammonia  in  beautiful  silvery  crystals, 
which  are  to  be  washed  with  cold  water,  and  dried  on  a  tile. 
From  this  salt  thionurate  of  lead  is  prepared,  and  this,  being 
decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid,  yields  thionuric  acid.  The  acid 
is  crystallisable,  but  very  soluble.  It  is  bibasic,  and  contains  the 
elements  of  1  eq.  alloxan,  1  eq.  ammonia,  and  2  eq.  sulphurous 
acid,  not  however  as  such,  for  the  elements  oi*  2  eq.  water  have 
assumed  the  basic  form. 

Its  most  striking  character  is,  that  when  its  solution  is  heated 
it  becomes  turbid  from  the  deposition  of  a  new  compound, 
uramile,  and  in  the  liquid  sulphuric  acid  may  now  be  found, 
which  was  not  previously  present.  Cs  Ns  Ho  Os  +  2  S  O9  = 
Cs  Ns  Ha  06  +  2  S  Os  ;  so  that  the  sulphurous  acid  obtains 
oxygen  from  the  rest  of  the  aoid,  and  becomes  sulphuric  acid, 
leaving  uramile,  Cs  Ns  Hs  Oo  • 

Thionurate  of  Ammonia^{Cs  Ns  Ho  Os ,  2  S  O2 )  +  2  N  H*  0 
+  2  aq. — is  formed  as  above  described.     When  its  solution  is 
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^}J,  //r'-z/f  4^,  '^^  >'t  Ht  Ot* — \*jt  i'.TSLicr^'x,  Lfc«  l^iss:  dnerfbed 
v//v<r*     it  '>«x"-rk  *-/^*f  M  ft  trj-^U— i*  jr./riw.  cr  is  d«^«dztde 

W/.^*^  tsj  lOiitv/;.^  ftA.'S  ^A4i*t,  azid  ti^e  K^^'^tkc  abb'/rbf  axtj^co, 
Uyy/i;*^;.jf  p--';^,  *lC  C'^aIm^t  grwrii  errttili  of  CTzrexi^ie, 
</f  of  [//*-ii**. -Jx»'tf."-/'.z>.'i»r,  Wxwfcti  U>^^  wiu.  ptr&xid^  of  mer* 
<i'U/y«  4i/.d  *  vfTj  iiU«/k  «JDcsy/u^  it  u  also  er/:^T€Ttcfd  into 
Ui**tt,z'y\*i,  Vy/,.*A  w\\u  «tvt*iie  yAutt^  or  wiui  dilsiie  acids,  it 
U  tefti^'l  t>  >'M,i4  nntSiXM  tuM* — SiXrib  aeid  le-ecnrerta  it  into 

V4,  Uramil^/:  AcuL — OlAzinedf  br  Litbi^  and  WoLler,  by  C¥»- 
\f/riii\ft^  a/;;'l  iiii'/bursttf;  of  ammonia,  or  nramikr,  vith  dflate 
»ti)|/}/«jri/;  iu;)'i ;  alK/i,  it  b  aoid,  by  boilinir  uramile  vith  potash, 
it  ftf/(^;ar<d  t^  th';««  cW/iii»t«  as  fin«  prisms,  very  sol  able  in 
w^nt^-r,  aiid  ilK  ar;2i))«j»  ixidicated  the  formula  Cm  X*  Hio  Ou; 
whi/.'h  fiiif^ht  U;  t\t'n\*'A  from  2  eq.  uramile  by  the  loss  of  1  eq. 
ummonlAt  niA  the  a/lditi//n  of  3  eq.  water.  2  (C«  Xs  Hs  0«)  4- 
Uli  0  S  Jf»=  C,«  >»  llto  0,«.  But  this  acid  has  not  been 
aifiiiH  oMninc'J,  and  iU  <:xihUruee  u  still  doubtful. 

H,  AlUixartiinef  C'»  N«  11  •  0)0. — Obtained  in  large  quantity  by 
dil uUfi^  lh<;  furid  m^/Uier  li/|uid  of  alloxan  with  3  or  4  parts  of 
Wtttt-r,  ariii  \HiM\i\y;  a  current  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  through 
ii,  in  a  Mltort  iuuh  sulphur  is  de[Kmited,  and  then  white  crystals 
of  alloxantirKi,  When  a  lurge  quantity  has  formed,  it  is  collected 
with  the  sulphur,  on  a  JUU;r|  washed  with  a  little  cold  water, 
and  \\m  iWUr  with  its  contents  then  boiled  with  a  large  quantity 
of  waUtr.  '\  he  ik^luiion  filtered  while  hot,  and  with  the  addition 
of  a  fow  drops  of  hydroolilorio  acid,  deposits,  on  cooling,  a  large 
oro)»  of  pure  eryNiuls  of  alloxantino.  The  acid  liquid,  filtered 
i'rotit  the  firtit  (IcpoHii,  often,  on  Mtanding  a  day  or  two,  deposits 
II  liit'Kii  luhlitionnl  (|uuntity  of  alloxantino.  This  always  happens 
if  \Aii}  luutih  Nulphurutiod  hydrogen  has  been  used;  for  that  con- 
vm'U  thti  ulloxunline  pnriiully  into  dioluric  acid,  which  is  more 
Miluhln,  hut  by  nliHorbing  oxygen  from  the  air,  is  reconverted 
into  iilloxnutinii,  and  thui  doiK)Miied. 

Alltixnntine  inuy  nUo  ho  obtained  by  deoxidising  a  pure  solu- 
tion (if  alloxiin,  cithor  by  nulphuretted  hydrogen,  or  by  other 
ilitmitlliiliig  lt^(lntN  :  or  hy  heating  a  solution  of  alloxan  to  the 
iMilling-puinti  nither  by  itBclf  or  with   the  addition  of  dilute 
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mineral  aoids,  when  allozantine  is  formed  and  deposited  on 
cooling.  But  the  prooess  above  given  for  converting  into  allox- 
antine  the  alloxan  of  the  aoid  mother  liquor,  which  cannot  be 
puri£ed  by  crystallisation,  is  so  productive,  and  yields  alloxantine 
so  pure,  that,  if  we  have  to  prepare  alloxan,  we  need  never  be  at 
a  loss  for  alloxantine. 

The  formation  of  alloxantine  from  alloxan  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  is  easily  explained,  for  these  compounds  only  differ 
by  1  eq.  hydrogen,  which  the  alloxan  takes  from  sulphuretted 
hydrogen.  Oxidising  agents,  by  converting  this  hydrogen  into 
water,  readily  reconvert  alloxantine  into  alloxan*  Cs  Ka  H^  Oio 
+  0  =  H0-fC8N«H4  Oio. 

When  the  crystals  of  alloxan,  with  7  eq.  of  water  of  crystal- 
lisation, which  are  not  so  permanent  as  the  usual  forms,  are 
kept  in  a  slightly  moist  state  (or  perhaps  when  moistened  by 
the  separation  of  part  of  the  water  of  crystallisation  at  a  certain 
temperature)  they  undergo  a  gradual  change,  the  result  of  which 
is  the  formation  of  a  large  quantity  of  pure  alloxantine,  along 
with  at  least  one  other  substance,  more  soluble  in  water  and 
crystallisable.  This  substance  has  acid  properties,  but  1  have 
not  been  able  to  complete  ito  examination.  The  production  of 
alloxantine  from  alloxan  in  this  case  is  not  yet  accounted  for, 
nor  do  we  know  what  becomes  of  that  portion  of  the  alloxan  which 
yields  hydrogen  to  the  rest,  to  convert  it  into  alloxantine.  The 
new  body  has  many  properties  in  common  both  with  alloxan  and 
alloxantine,  but  it  must  differ  from  them  in  composition. 

Alloxantine  forms  white,  hard,  brilliant  crystals,  which  never 
exceed  a  certain  small  size.  It  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in  cold 
water,  much  more  so  in  hot  water.  Its  solution  is  characterised 
by  giving  with  solution  of  baryta  a  deep  violet  precipitate,  which, 
with  excess  of  baryta,  changes  to  white;  and  by  instantly 
reducing  nitrate  of  ulver,  forming  a  black  powder  of  silver,  the 
aUoxantine  passing  into  alloxan,  or  oxaluric  acid.  The  crystals 
of  alloxantine,  heated  to  300°,  lose  3  eq.  of  water. 

In  the  preparation  of  alloxan,  it  is  necessary,  as  has  been 
stated,  to  be  very  careful  that  the  first  solution  of  the  crystals 
formed  in  the  nitric  acid  should  not  be  heated  too  strongly, 
because,  as  this  solution  contains  free  nitric  acid,  alloxantine  is 
formed  at  a  certain  temperature ;  and  besides,  even  a  pure  solu- 
tion of  alloxan,  if  boiled,  is  partly  converted  into  alloxantine. 
The  action  of  diluted  nitric  and  other  mineral  acids  on  alloxan 
is  to  produce,  from  2  eq.  alloxan,  1  eq.  alloxantine,  3  eq.  oxalic 
acid,  1  eq.  ammonia,  and  1  eq.  cyanic  aoid,  the  latter,  with  3  eq. 
water,  producing  bicarbonate  of  ammonia.  When  solution  of 
uUoxan  is  boiled  alone,  it  is  converted  into  alloxantine,  parabanio 
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acid,  and  carbonic  acid.     3  (Cs  Na  H«  Oio)  =  2  (Cs  Xt  H«Oio)  + 
CaN«  H,  0«+2C0,. 

In  all  these,  or  in  similar  cases,  the  presence  and  the  relative 
proportion  of  alloxantine  contained  in  alloxan  at  any  period,  may 
be  judged  of  by  the  colour  of  the  precipitate  formed  in  baryta. 
If  pure  white,  no  alloxantine  is  present ;  if  slightly  pink,  it  is 
present  in  small  quantity ;  if  deep  violet,  all,  or  nearly  all,  the 
alloxan  has  been  converted  into  alloxantine. 

It  is  when  both  alloxan  and  alloxantine  are  present,  that  the 
addition  of  ammonia  produces  the  deep  purple  colour,  and  the 
green  crystals  of  murexide.  When  ammonia  acts  on  alloxantine 
alone,  it  gives  rise  to  uramile,  and,  finally,  to  oxalurate  of 
ammonia. 

One  most  remarkable  change  which  alloxantine  undergoes  is 
that  caused  by  the  further  action  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  If 
that  gas  be  passed  through  a  hot  solution  of  alloxantine,  sulphur 
is  precipitated,  and  an  acid  liquid  is  obtained,  which,  if  neutra- 
lised by  carbonate  of  ammonia,  forms  a  salt  in  soft  white  silky 
crystals,  the  dialurate  of  ammonia.  Alloxantine,  by  the  action  of 
hydrogen,  which  removes  1  eq.  oxygen,  is  converted  into  dialurio 
acid. 

15.  Dialurie  Acid,  Cs  N,  Hs  O7  +  HO  =  Cs  N.  H*  Os— pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  on  alloxantine, 
Cs  Na  H.  Oio  +  H  S  =  S  -f  2  H  0  +  Cs  N,  H*  Os.  It  is  best 
obtained,  in  combination  with  ammonia,  by  adding  a  slight 
excess  of  hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia  to  a  solution  of  alloxan 
or  alloxantine,  when  a  copious  crystalline  precipitate  appears. 
This,  when  boiled,  dissolves  in  the  liquid,  and  on  cooling  is 
deposited  in  minute  silky  prisms,  which  are  white,  but  in  drying 
become  pink  or  even  deep  red.  They  should  be  washed  on  .the 
filter,  first  with  diluted  hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia,  then  with 
alcohol,  to  which  a  little  hydrosulphuret  has  been  added ;  and 
lastly,  with  pure  alcohol,  and  dried  by  pressure  in  blotting-paper 
and  in  the  vacuum  of  the  air-pump.  They  may  thus  be  obtained 
white,  or  very  nearly  so ;  and  when  once  quite  dry,  they  are 
permanent.  When  this  salt  is  dissolved  in  hot  and  moderately 
strong  hydrochloric  acid,  crystals  of  dialurio  acid  are  deposited 
on  oooling.  These  crystals  resemble  somewhat  those  of  alloxantine, 
but  are  larger,  and  not  so  brilliant.  Their  solution,  and  the 
crystals  themselves  under  water,  absorb  oxygen,  and  are  soon 
changed  into  alloxantine,  from  which  dialurie  acid  only  differs  by 
1  eq.  oxygen  and  1  eq.  water. 

Dialurie  acid  is  a  powerful  acid.  Its  salts  are  insoluble  or 
sparingly  soluble,  and  only  permanent  in  the  dry  state.  The 
tlialurate  of  ammonia,  above  described,  is  the  most  interesting. 
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16.  Alituric  Acid, — This  acid  is  formed  when  alloxantine  is 
boiled  with  hydroohlorio  acid,  and  was  disoovered  by  Sohlieper. 
It  is  soluble  in  15  or  20  parts  of  hot  water,  and  is  deposited  on 
cooling  as  a  bulky  crystalline  powder.  It  is  not  altered  by  nitric 
acid.  Its  formula  is  Ce  Na  Hs  0*=  C«  N,  H«  Os  -f  H  0.  When 
heated  with  potash,  ammonia  is  disengaged,  and  the  addition  of 
an  acid  causes  a  precipitate  of  a  new  body,  apparently  composed 
of  Ci8  ^5  Hs  0i8  +  K  0.  Such  a  body  might  be  formed  from 
3  eq.  alituric  acid  +  4  eq.  oxygen  +  ^  eq.  water,  the  whole — 1  eq. 
ammonia. 

17.  DilUuric  Acid, — ^This  is  found  in  the  liquid  obtained  when 
the  preceding  acid  is  purified  from  alloxantine  by  nitric  acid,  in 
combination  with  ammonia.  The  add  retains  the  ammonia  with 
such  force  that  it  has  not  yet  been  obtained  in  a  separate  form. 
The  ammoniaoal  salt  is  Cs  Ns  HOa  +  NHi  0  +  HO;  and  the 
acid  is  supposed  to  be  bibasic,  Cs  Ns  H  0$  +  2  H  0. 

It  is  probably  a  coupled  acid,  for  it  contains  the  elements  of 
3  eq.  cyanic  acid,  2  eq.  carbonic  acid,  and  3  eq.  m  ater.     3  (Oa 
N  0)  +  2  C  0«  +  3  H  0  =  Cs  Ns  H3  Oio.    The  silver  salt  explodes 
when  heated,  which  is  rather  favourable  to  this  view. 

18.  Murexide.  Syn.  PurpurtUe  of  Ammonia, — Formed,  as 
already  mentioned,  when  ammonia  acts  on  a  solution  containing 
both  diloxan  and  alloxantine,  which  explains  its  production  when 
anmionia  is  added  to  the  solution  of  uric  acid  in  dilute  nitric  acid, 
after  evaporation  to  a  certain  extent;  also,  when  uramile  or 
murexan  is  boiled,  with  red  oxide  of  mercury  or  oxide  of  silver,  in 
water,  with  a  few  drops  of  ammonia,  or  when  uramile  or  murexan 
is  dissolved  in  ammonia  and  exposed  to  the  atmosphere ;  and  in  a 
great  variety  of  circumstances  ^om  all  the  preceding  compounds, 
or  nearly  all  of  them. 

On  the  small  scale,  4  grains  of  alloxantine  and  7  grains  of 
hydrated  alloxan,  are  dissolved  together  in  \  oz.  by  measure  of 
water  by  boiling,  and  the  hot  solution  added  to  \  oz.  by  measure 
of  a  saturated  or  nearly  saturated  solution  of  carbonate  of 
ammonia,  the  latter  being  cold.  This  mixture  has  exactly  the 
proper  temperature  for  the  formation  of  murexide ;  and  it  does 
not,  owing  to  its  small  bulk,  remain  too  long  hot.  It  instantly 
becomes  intensely  purple,  while  carbonic  acid  is  expelled;  and 
as  soon  as  it  begins  to  cool,  the  beautiful  green  and  metallic- 
looking  crystals  of  murexide  appear.  As.  soon  as  the  liquid  is 
cold,  these  may  be  collected,  washed  with  a  little  cold  water,  and 
dried  on  filtering-paper.  I  have  obtained  them,  by  the  above 
process,  and  on  this  small  scale,  of  from  2  to  3  lines  in  length. 
When  made  with  larger  quantities,  the  crystals  are  always 
smaller,  owing,  probably,  to  some  effect  of  the  slower  cooling  of 
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Munxi/i^  is  one  of  tli*  BKMt  lKA:c:tif:d  p?<>i::ifti  of  eLemistiy: 
t/^  4!rv\*^l3  TLTh  netalli^  en^t^a.  Irr  rEdaet*^  liziit,  iikd  the  can- 
MsxrAf^  tj  fit  the  gr/id  if^*^,  and  de«p  r^  by  tnnaaitted  light. 
l>*f^r  »><ciU<m  is  d^p  prarplish  red,  md  tL^  dijaolre  in  pofUsh 
w;th  th«  m/yrt  ipl^ciid  porplijh  bl^e  eolonr  that  can  be  rr-igiatrd; 
this,  k//v^.r«r,  soon  diuppean.  When,  their  solstioii  is  acted  on 
bf  a  Aii-**J:  mixtfinl  a«:d,  it  is  de^^^Ioriied,  and  deposits  a  shiniii^ 
f^ly  ery*X<xy.iae  pr/wder,  of  a  pole  jellow  colour,  which  is 
marexan.  Tbe  same  eompoond  is  obtained  when  adds  are  added 
to  tii«  vniiUfm.  of  marexide  in  potash,  after  the  purple  tint  has 
disaf/pearrjd  on  digestion  in  a  gentle  heat. 

Ihe  corr.pr/^ition  of  murexide  is  uncertain,  and  there  are 
diffhrhTii  vk'ws  of  its  coxutitution.  According  to  some  it  is  a  salt 
of  ammonia ;  and  this  Tiew  is  supported  bj  the  fact  that,  with 
salts  of  barjia  and  oxides  of  lead  and  silrer,  it  yields  purple  salts, 
which,  according  to  Fritzftche,  contain  the  same  acid  that  in 
murexide  is  combined  with  ammonia,  and  which  mav  be  called 
purpuric  a/dd«  But  murexide  is  not  a  compound  of  ammonia 
with  til/:  purpuric  acid  of  Front,  for  when  that  bodj  (murexan)  is 
din%fjh4'A  in  amm^^nia,  it  only  forms  murexide  by  absorbing 
oxygen  tnna  the  air,  and  yields  other  compounds  at  the  same 
timc«  Again,  the  action  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  inconsistent 
with  the  view  of  murexide  being  a  salt  of  ammoma,  and  in  many 
of  its  relations  it  more  resembles  a  neutral  body — such  as  a 
c'^mjiound  of  amide.  Its  products  of  decomposition  are  yery 
numerous,  and  altogether  the  subject  is  one  of  much  difficulty. 
J'osnibly  there  may  be  two  substances  similar  in  appearance,  but 
distinct  in  constitution;  one  a  salt  of  ammonia,  the  other  an 
indifferent  body,  or  an  amidide.  The  great  discrepancy  in  the 
rrttults  of  analysis,  as  obtained  by  Liebig  and  Wohler  on  the  one 
)iund,  and  Fritzsche  on  the  other,  as  well  as  some  differences 
in  the  pro{Mfrties  ascribed  to  it  by  different  chemists,  lead  to  some 
such  oonciiisioo.     The  formula  considered  by  Liebig  and  Wohler 
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the  most  probable,  all  things  considered,  but  not  established,  is 
Cia  Ns  Ha  Os ;  another  somewhat  less  probable,  is  Cao  Ns  Hio  Oi*. 
Both  of  these  will  enable  us  to  aooount  for  its  production  in 
different  circumstances.  The  formula  of  Fritzsche,  which  agrees 
with  his  analysis,  is  do  N«  Hs  On  =  N  Hs  -|-  Ci«  N^  Ho  On. 
The  salt  formed  with  nitrate  of  silver  is,  Cio  No  He  On  +  Ag.  0, 
which  would  exhibit  the  unusual  phenomenon  of  ammonia,  instead 
of  oxide  of  ammonium,  being  replaced  by  oxide  of  silycr ;  and  the 
baryta  compound  is  Ci«  No  Ho  On  -f  H  0  +  Ba  0.  Admitting  the 
formulae  of  Fritzsche  for  the  silver  and  barium  compounds  to  be 
correct,  these  are  not  demonstrated  to  be  salts  of  purpuric  acid ; 
but  besides  this,  his  formula  for  murexide  does  not  enable  us  to 
explain  its  production  in  any  case.  In  these  circumstances,  we 
shall  not  attempt  to  explain  the  formation  of  murexide,  further 
than  to  point  out,  that  it  appears  to  require  the  presence  of  a 
compound  intermediate  between  alloxan  and  alloxantine  (the 
former  losing  oxygen,  the  latter  gaining  it),  and  of  ammonia :  and 
that  it  is  not  the  only  product. 

19.  Murexan.  Syn.  Purpuric  Acid,  Co  Na  H*  Oo(?) — ^Formed 
by  the  action  of  acids  on  murexide,  but  along  with  several  other 
products.  It  appears  of  a  shining  powder,  composed  of  scales 
generally  pale  yellow,  sometimes  pale  brown,  never  quite  white. 
It  is  insoluble  in  water  or  nearly  so,  but  the  liquid  filtered  &om 
it  has  always  a  peculiar  opalescent  aspect  and  play  of  colours. 
It  dissolves  in  potash  and  ammonia,  and  the  solutions  become 
purple,  by  absorbing  rapidly  oxygen  from  the  air,  and  finally 
deposit  green  crystals.  When  boiled  with  peroxide  of  mercury, 
water,  and  a  little  ammonia,  it  yields  murexide.  It  dissolves  in 
oil  of  vitriol,  and  is  precipitated  unchanged  by  water.  In  all 
these  characters,  except  in  its  external  aspect,  it  coincides  entirely 
with  uramile,  and  it  is  not  impossible  tiiat  it  may  hereafter  be 
found  to  be  uramile,  disguised  by  the  presence  of  a  foreign  sub- 
stance. For  the  present,  however,  its  analysis  compels  us  to 
distinguish  it  from  uramile. 

The  following  products  have  been  described  by  Schlieper  and 
S^deler.    They  include  a  fifth  mode  of  oxidation  of  uric  acid. 

20.  Lantanwrie  Acid.  Co  N«  H*  0« ,  H  0,  or  Cm  N*  Ho  Oi«,  2  H  0. 
According  to  Schlieper,  uric  acid,  when  acted  on  by  a  mixture  of 
ferridcyanide  of  potassium  (red  prussiate  of  potash)  and  caustic 
potash,  is  oxidised,  and  yields  this  acid  in  combination  with 
potash.  In  the  first  instance  allantoine  and  carbonic  acid  are 
formed,  Cio  N4H*06  +  0.  +  2  H  0  =  2  (dN.  Hs  Os)  +  2  C  0« . 
The  allantoine,  in  contact  with  potash,  takes  up  2  eqs.  of  water, 
and  is  then  resolved  into  lantanuric  acid  and  urea.  2  (C«  Ns  Hs  Os ) 
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y>,    ///v/'^    ^'i  .V*  ff^  /'m,     'V^.i;f'-»r,.     Wiea  srox^izJe  acid 
,/  ^.'^f//,  v,  2»  2\  ,*  ,^/iAJi  ^;\r'^if,A  *r-;vi  acd  viSer,  and  uroiilfc  is 

r>v/'f>  ^z/^.^-^^r,*  2  «'/j<,  //f  wi&t/Y  n'^^re  than  nramile.  and  it  is 
M''/f/f/  f\f.  Vf*fi  ')i;»f **f J|*A  ///  an)fn/>nia ;  bat  it  is  quite  distinct  ^m 

'\ut  t'**  fii  *rtrj  $hU<r*n*rtir^  f^iiKrarches  of  Bocbleder  on  eafiViine 
fft  9hj  it,t  huyt,  \tt\  \if  f.^i/,  tUv'/fTfrry  of  lome  very  remarkable 
fUt^Uftin  h*^T^**^i  tt^ftnn  (ft  th<>  fiT'i'Iucts  ^f  oxidation  of  caffeine 
ftft'i  ih'f^  iff  ur'ttt  rt/'i/J  jrj«t  tUnffriUA,  hithig  had  long a^ [jointed 
'/♦it  f  ImW,  ih'  tt/,U//fi  tft  tuiifh'tuif  tm  ihi  \ff)dj  probably  depended  on 
f !»/»  f«/'t  ilMif  )f<»  /!<mi|K^ifJ//fi  wa«  roUt/jd  to  that  of  uric  acid ;  and 
ti*tt\iMt.r  hn^  obtnirM'l,  nniffttif  varjofis  other  curious  products, 
tftitt  ttiinhnftiitn  Ut  ti\UmnuiUitif  mi/l  an/zther  equally  analogous  to 
wuft^nhU*.  'rii<»«*#»  will  )m  ttfU^rwnr'in  dofKmbod,  and  we  shall  then 
nt'h  iUni  \i  wntt\i\  n\iiitmr  ihni  nlloAfifi,  alloxantine,  murexide,  &c., 
Iiftvo  flii'lr  liorri'flo^tiAff  in  th«  ('nitt^int^  sories,  the  inyestigation 
tit  wlihtli  will  iloul/UffM  iUrttw  muott  light  on  the  true  constitu- 
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Hon  of  these  oompoimds.    We  shall  return  to  this  subject  under 
caffeine. 

Having  now  described  the  numerous  products  of  the  oxidation 
of  uric  acid  by  nitric  acid,  we  are  prepared  to  understand  the 
nature  of  the  radical  supposed  to  be  common  to  most  of  these 
compounds. 

Hbtlb.    Ul.  =  CflNaO«=  4  C  0  +  2  CiN. 

Bts,  Cyanoxalic  Acid,  —  This  radical  is  unknown  in  the 
separate  form.  It  contains  the  elements  of  4  eq.  carbonic  oxide 
or  2  eq.  oxalyle  (Cs  Os ),  and  2  eq.  cyanogen.  Hence  the  name 
cyanoxalic  acid.  Assuming  it  to  exist,  we  haye  the  following 
series:— 

RationAl  formulas.  Namos.  Empirical  formuUe. 

Ul   + 1  ©q.  urea  ^  Uric  Acid  =2  Cio  N*  H*  0« 

Ul   +0  +  5  UO  =  Allozantine  =  Ce   Ns  Hs  Oio 

Ul  +0«+4H0  =  Alloxan  =  Gs  N*  H«  Oio 

Ul   +4  HO  =  Dialurio Acid  =  Ce   Ns  H*  Os 

Uls+IOHO  =:  Hydurilic  acid  =  2(Ci*  N»  Hs  On) 

^\^i^'^^  }=Ni^^y<^nrilicJ^  C^^,  H.  ^^^ 

Ul       +NH8+2H0  =Uramile  =     C«  Nt     H0     Oe 

^^  +  N  H*  +  2  S  Oa  }  =  Thionuric  add      =     C«  Ns     Ht     Ou   St . 

The  ready  conversion  of  these  compounds  one  into  another  is  a 
strong  argument  for  the  existence  of  the  radical  uryle.  But  the 
rational  formulas  above  given  do  not  represent  what  we  suppose  to 
be  the  actual  arrangement ;  they  only  point  out  by  what  simple 
means,  as  the  addition  or  removal  of  oxygen,  or  ammonia,  or 
water,  the  elements  of  the  new  compounds  might  be  supplied. 
The  other  derivatives  of  uric  acid  are  probably  compounds 
of  different  radicals :  thus,  parabanic  and  oxaluric  acids  each 
contain  only  6  eq.  of  carbon,  and  cannot  therefore  be  compounds 
of  uryle. 

The  above  brief  sketch  of  the  products  derived  from  uric  acid, 
will  serve  to  show  the  inexhaustible  variety  of  iiew  products, 
which  one  complex  body  may  yield.  Notwithstanding  all  that 
has  been  done,  we  must  consider  this  subject  as  merely  opened 
up,  and  a  further  prosecution  of  it  will  infallibly  lead  to  many 
interesting  and  valuable  results. 

APPENDIX  TO  TTEIC  ACID. 

1.  Uru!  or  Xanthic  Oxide, — This  is  a  very  rare  ingredient  of 
urinary  calculi.      Its    formula  is  Co  Ks  Hs  Os,  which,  taken 
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doublCi  differs  from  nrio  acid  only  by  2  eq.  oxygen.  Hence  its 
name  of  uric  oxide.  It  is  solable  in  potash  and  precipitated  by 
acids  as  a  white  powder.  It  dissolyesin  nitric  acid,  and  the  solu- 
tion evaporated  to  dryness  leaves  a  yellow  residue;  hence  the 
name  of  xanthic  oxide.  It  is  said  to  occur  in  small  quantities  in 
some  kinds  of  guano. 

2.  Cystic  Oxide,  Cc  N  He  0*  Sa . — Another  very  rare  form  of 
calculus.  It  dissolves  both  in  acids  and  alkalies,  and  has  the 
characters  of  an  organic  base,  forming  crystalline  compounds 
with  acids.  It  is  remarkable  from  the  large  quantity  of  sulphur 
it  contains. 

3.  Guanine,  Cio  Ns  Ho  0«. — ^This  oompound  has  been  dis- 
covered quite  recently  in  guano  by  linger,  who  at  first  supposed 
it  to  be  identical  with  uric  or  xanthic  oxide,  but  subsequently 
found  it  to  be  a  distinct  compound.  It  seems  to  be  a  base, 
somewhat  analogous  to  urea;  for  it  unites  with  hydrochloric, 
sulphuric,  and  nitric  acids,  forming  crystaUisable  salts,  among 
which  are  acid  salts,  with  hydrochloric  and  nitric  acids ;  a  very 
rare  phenomenon. 

Guanine  is  a  white  powder,  insoluble  in  water.  Like  other 
organic  bases,  it  forms  a  double  salt  when  its  hydrochlorate  is 
mixed  with  bichloride  of  platinum.  This  salt  crystallises  in  fine 
orange  yellow  crystals  the  formula  of  which  is  (Cio  No  Hs  0« , 
H  a)  +  2  Pt  Ca9  +  4  H  0.  It  is  remarkable  that  guanine  forms 
no  basic  salts,  as  most  weak  bases  do,  but  only  neutral  and  acid 
salts. 

Hyperuric  Acid{?), — ^This  acid  was  also  discovered  by  Unger, 
who  obtained  it  by  acting  on  guanine  with  a  mixture  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  chlorate  of  potash.  Its  formula,  according  to 
Unger's  experiments,  is  Cio  N*  Ho  O9 ,  which  diflfers  from  uric 
acid  by  1  eq.  water,  and  2  eq.  oxygen ;  hence  the  name.  Unger 
conjectures  it,  from  the  analysis  of  the  silver  salt,  to  be  bibasic 
Cio  N4  Hs  O7  +  2  H  0  ;  but  the  want  of  material  has  prevented 
him  from  fully  investigating  this  curious  acid ;  and  he  marks  its 
formula,  and  even  its  name  as  doubtful. 

The  acid  forms  short  rhombic  prisms,  colourless  and  of 
brilliant  lustre.  When  heated,  it  yields  hydrated  cyanic  acid, 
water,  and  a  residue  of  carbon.  This  might  occur  with  the 
formula  above  given,  for  Cio  N*  Ho  O9  =  4  (Ci  NO,  HO) 
-hHO  +  C«, 

Xni.  Bekzotle.    Bz=Ci4H»0s. 

Tliis  is  the  radical  of  Benzoic  Acid,  of  oil  of  bitter  almonds, 
and  of  an  extensive  series  of  compounds.    The  radical  is  not  yet 
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known  with  oertainty  in  the  separate  form,  although  a  compound 
exists,  having  the  same  composition.  (See  Benule,)  We  shall 
descrihe  first  the  henzoic  aoid,  and  afterwards  the  other  compounds 
deriyed  from,  or  connected  with  it. 

1.  Benzoio  Acid.     Ci«  HaOs,  HO  =:Bz  0,  HO,  or  Bz  0«,  H. 

This  acid  is  found  in  g^^m  henzoin,  mixed  with  some  resins ; 
and  it  also  occurs  in  the  urine  of  herhiyorous  animals,  under 
certain  circumstances.  It  is  also  formed  hy  the  oxidation  of  the 
oil  of  bitter  almonds.  It  may  he  obtained  from  benzoin  by  sub- 
limation, the  powdered  gum  being  gently  heated  on  an  iron  plate 
forming  the  bottom  of  a  broad  and  short  cylinder,  the  top  of 
which  is  coyered  with  bibulous  paper  pasted  tightly  down  to  the 
sides,  while  another  cylinder  slides  oyer  the  upper  end  of  the 
first,  to  preyent  the  escape  of  the  aoid.  The  yapours  of  the  acid, 
which  is  yery  volatile,  pass  through  the  paper,  and  forming 
crystals,  are  there  retained,  falling  on  its  upper  surface.  The 
following  method,  however,  is  far  more  productive,  as  in  the 
process  of  sublimation  some  of  the  aoid  is  always  decomposed. 
Benzoin  is  dissolved  in  strong  alcohol,  and  to  the  hot  solution 
there  is  added  hydrochloric  acid  in  quantity  sufficient  to  preci- 
pitate the  resin ;  the  whole  is  then  distilled.  The  benzoic  acid 
passes  over  under  the  form  of  benzoic  ether  (benzoate  of  oxide 
of  ethyle) :  and  when  the  greater  part  of  the  liquid  has  been 
distilled  off,  water  is  added  to  the  residue,  and  distilled  as  long 
as  any  ether  passes  over  with  it.  When  this  ceases  the  hot 
water  remaining  in  the  retort  is  filtered,  and  on  cooling  deposits 
part  of  the  benzoic  acid  in  crystals.  The  benzoic  ether  and  all 
the  distilled  liquors  are  now  treated  with  caustic  potash,  until 
all  the  ether  is  decomposed,  and  the  solution,  now  containing 
benzoate  of  potash,  is  heated  to  boiling,  and  supersaturated 
with  hydrochloric  acid.  On  cooling  it  deposits  the  benzoic  acid 
in  crystals.  By  this  means  the  whole  benzoic  acid  of  the  benzoin 
is  obtained. 

When  the  urine  of  the  cow  is  evaporated  to  a  small  bulk,  and 
hydrochloric  acid  added  in  excess,  a  quantity  of  crystals  is  depo- 
sited. These  are  sometimes  impure  benzoic  acid  alone,  sometimes 
a  mixture  of  that  acid,  and  of  hippuric  acid.  Ether  dissolves  the 
former,  and  leaves  the  latter.  The  ether  being  distilled  off,  the 
benzoic  acid  is  purified  by  combining  it  with  lime,  and  precipitating 
the  acid  by  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid ;  or  by  dissolving  it 
in  boiling  water,  and  add^g  nitric  acid,  which  destroys  the 
colouring  matter. 

Benzoic  aoid  is  also  formed,  as  will  be  explained  hereafter,  by 
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bt«£okr,  itxi^iL^lisie,  4e.  Tbe  benxtHOe  of  peroxide  of  irihi, 
ZbzO  f  F«s  Oi ,  bas  a  f^ddi^b  wLiVt  vAyai^  and  k  insolable. 
Beau&we  aeid,  ia  the  icirm  of  bensoate  of  aaxzioaia,  k  tbciciuia 
a<w<^nw»  iim4  as  a  aMans  of  aepantiiij^  peroxide  of  iroD  firaB 
aMM  oU^er  baaea.  Bat  ita  lue  Kiqiiirfs  mainr  preeantioiia,  mad.  it 
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heo»ne  aeid  q»p«af»  to  be  tbe  lUrtiiig-poiiity  or  lowat  BMBber 
of  a  ieriea  of  bcmv^kigotu  aeida,  of  vbicb  tvo  more  are  koowii, 
UMBtiff  ibe  Tolnrlie  and  Cmniiik  Aeida.  It  will  be  aeen  by  tbe 
itAUfwint;  table,  tLat  the  eoamioii  diflferenee  here,  aa  in  tbe  aeriea 
to  aiiieb  ForBie,  Aeetie,  and  Talerianie  aeida,  and  tbe  other 
\o\MXiUt  o\\f  aeids  belong,  k  Cs  Hs.  And  in  thii,  aa  in  thefiDnncr 
eaae,  the  analogy  in  prupertiea  k  aa  remarkable  aa  the  anabigj  in 
e^mfKMntion.  Tbe  aeids  of  tbe  benxoie  aeriea  are  eryatoUiney 
tolatile,  and  when  heated  with  baaea,  yield  aromatie  oily  eom- 
pcranda«  which  are  earbobydrogens,  homologous,  like  the  aeida 
ffim  whkh  they  are  derired,  of  whidi  benzole  k  the  type.  From 
these  oik  Tarioua  eomponnds  are  derived,  of  which  we  ahaU  only 
bere  mention  a  remarkable  series  of  homologoos  baaeay  that  of 
whieb  Aniline  or  Fhenylamine  k  the  type. 
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Benzoic  Sbbies. 


Benzoic  A(nd 
Tolnylio  Acid 

OaininiQ  Acid 


OiaHa  0« 

0)8  HlO  04 

Cao  Hit  04 


Benzole  Cis  Ha 
Tolnole  Ci4  Ha 
Xylole    Oia  Hio 
Oamole  da  Hit 


Aniline  Cia  Ht  N 

Tolnidine  Ci4  Ha  N 

ZyHdine  Oia  Hn  N 

Onmidine  Ois  His  N 


It  will  be  seen  that  one  aoid,  that  with  18  eqs.  of  carbon,  is 
not  yet  disooyered,  but  it  will  probably  soon  be  formed,  as  the 
oorresponding  members  of  the  two  other  aeries  are  already 
known.  We  shall  return  to  the  benzoic  series  hereafter.  The 
table  here  given  is  merely  a  specimen,  to  illustrate  the  nature  of 
the  group.  There  are  many  more  series,  connected  with  the  three 
above  given. 

AvHTDAOTTS  Bshzoio  Aoib. 

C..H.O.,orCH«,0.=  0;:g;^} 

This  remarkable  compound  was  discovered  by  Gerhardt,  and 
is  the  type  of  a  numerous  class  of  compounds,  the  anhydrous 
organic  acidjs,  or  anhydride^^  for  they  are  not  true  acids. 

The  anhydrous  benzoic  acid  or  benzoate  of  benzoyle,  may  be 
formed  in  various  ways;  either  by  the  action  of  chloride  of 
benzoyle  on  benzoate  of  soda,  or  by  that  of  chloride  of  benzoyle 
on  oxalate  of  potash ;  or  by  that  of  oxychloride  of  phosphorus 
on  benzoate  of  soda.    The  first  process  is  as  follows, 

Oi*  HsOt,  01+  Na  0,  CuH«Oa=Na  01  +  o|*h|oI  } 
In  the  seoond,  we  have, 

C*OeK«+2(CuH.Ot,Gl)  =  2KCl+  OuhIo!  }  *^  ^^•*"^^^ 

In  the  third,  chloride  of  benzoyle  and  phosphorous  acid  are 
first  formed  by  the  action  of  the  oxychloride  of  phosphorus  on 
the  bcDzoic  acid,  and  this  subsequently  acts  on  another  portion 
of  benzoate  of  soda,  as  in  the  first  process. 

In  all  these  processes,  the  materials  are  gradually  mixed  in  a 
large  fiask,  and  then  heated,  with  constant  agitation,  to  a  tem- 
perature of  about  266''  or  270^  F.,  till  the  smell  of  chloride  of 
benzoyle  has  disappeared.  The  mass,  when  cold,  is  washed  with 
cold  water,  to  remove  the  chloride  of  potassium,  and  the  inso- 
luble residue  is  the  anhydride.  It  may  be  purified  by  dissolving 
it  in  the  smallest  possible  quantity  of  hot  alcohol,  which,  on 
cooling,  deposits  it  in  brilliant  oblique  prisms.    There  is  always 
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a  loss,  from  the  fonnation  of  benzoic  ether,  and  if  too  much 
alcohol  be  used,  but  little  of  the  acid  will  be  obtained.  When  the 
quantity  is  considerable,  it  is  best  purified  by  distillation.  It 
distils  at  a  high  temperature,  about  590^  F.,  yielding  a  colourless 
oil,  which,  on  cooliag,  crystallises  in  acute  rhombs  or  aeicular 
prisms.  It  melts  at  107°  F.,  and  on  cooling,  crystallises  like 
sulphur  and  bismuth,  so  that  by  pouring  off  the  remain^  fluid 
when  the  solidification  is  half  finished,  yery  fine  crystals  may  be 
obtained. 

The  solutions  of  this  anhydride  in  alcohol  or  ether  are  perfectly 
neutral,  but  it  easily  passes  into  benzoic  acid  when  boiled  with 
water,  especially  if  a  base  be  present. 

With  ammonia  it  forms  benzamide ;  with  aniline,  benzanilide. 
With  caustic  potash  and  other  bases  it  is  oonyerted  into 
benzoates. 

We  shall  see  that  many  other  anhydrides  or  anhydrous  acids, 
as  they  are  called,  haying  the  composition  of  anhydrous  acids, 
but  no  acid  properties,  may  be  formed  in  the  same  way,  and  haye 
analogous  properties.  The  methods  generally  pursued  are  those 
here  described,  only  using  the  salts  of  other  adds  instead  of 
those  of  benzoic  acid. 

The  double  formula  aboye  giyen  for  this  anhydride  is  deriyed 

HO) 
from  the  type  water,  thus  written,  g-  q  [  which  corrresponds  to 


CuHs 
C14H5 


a.,  01 
0.,  0| 


Now  the  occurrence  of  double  anhydrides  is  in  fayonr  of  the 
double  formulsD.  We  shall  see  that  anhydrides  may  be  formed 
containing  1  eq.  of  one  anhydride  and  1  eq.  of  another;  for 
example,  the  anhydrous  aceto-benzoic  acid,  (or  acetate  of  ben- 
zoyle,  or  benzoate  of  acetyle,  for  it  may  be  named  by  all  these 

names)  which  is  Cis  Hs  Oe  evidently  ^*  ^  ^'  q  I  correspond- 

H  O  ) 
ing  to  the  type  water,  thus  S  X  [  • 

2.  Hydaret  of  Benzoyle.     Oti  He  Os = Bz  H. 

Syn.  Essential  oil  of  bitter  almonds, — When  bitter  almonds, 
after  being  macerated  with  water  for  a  day  or  two,  are  distilled 
with  the  water,  there  is  obtained  a  fragrant  oily  liquid,  heavier 
than  water,  which  contains,  besides  hyduret  of  benzoyle,  benzoic 
acid,  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  benzoine,  a  solid  compound  isomeric 
with  the  hyduret  of  benzoyle.    To  purify  it,  this  oily  liquid  is 
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distilled  along  with  a  mixture  of  protoohloride  of  iron  and  slaked 
lime,  which  retain  the  two  acids,  and  the  benzoine  remaining 
behind,  the  pnre  hyduret  passes  over. 

It  is  a  colourless  transparent  liquid,  of  a  high  refractiye  power. 
It  has  a  peculiar  and  very  powerful  smell,  and  it  is  on  this 
account  that  the  crude  oil  is  so  much  used  in  perfumery.  Its 
odour  has  been  compared  to  that  of  hydrooyanic  acid,  but  this 
has  arisen  from  the  fact  that  the  crude  oil  contains  both ;  for  on 
comparing  the  two,  both  pure,  no  great  similarity  can  be  per- 
ceived. It  ought,  however,  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  com- 
mercial oil  is  highly  poisonous,  because  it  contains  hydrocyanic 
acid,  though  the  hyduret  of  benzoyle  is  not  poisonous.  Hyduret 
of  benzoyle  boils  at  356°. 

When  exposed  to  the  air,  it  absorbs  2  eq.  of  oxygen,  and  is 
converted  into  pure  crystallised  benzoic  acid.  Bz  H  +  Oi  =  Bz 
0,  H  0.  Heated  with  caustic  potash  in  close  vessels,  it  yields 
benzoate  of  potash  and  hydrogen  gas,  which  is  disengaged. 
K  0,  H  0  +  Bz  H  =  K  0,  Bz  0  +  H.  It  is  still  more  easily 
converted  into  benzoate  of  potash  by  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
potash;  the  alcohol  here  swims  above  the  salt,  and  holds  in 
solution  an  oily  matter  not  yet  examined. 

I  have  found  that  the  benzoate  of  potash,  formed  by  the  action 
of  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potash  in  the  crude  oil  of  bitter 
almonds,  is  very  soluble  in  aloohol,  from  which  it  crystallises  in 
cooling  a  hot  saturated  solution,  in  a  mass  of  fine  silvery  or 
pearly  scales.  The  benzoate  of  potash,  made  directly  from 
benzoic  acid,  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in  hot  aloohol,  and  crys- 
tallises differently.  The  cause  of  this  difference  is  still  unknown; 
but  it  may  depend  on  a  difference  in  the  amount  of  water  of 
crystallisation,  or  on  the  absence  of  such  water  in  one  of  the 
salts ;  or  on  one  salt  being  neutral,  the  other  acid,  in  constitution. 
I  did  not  find,  however,  any  such  difference,  so  far  as  I  have 
examined  them. 

When  hyduret  of  benzoyle  is  mixed  with  a  little  hydrocyanic 
acid,  and  placed  in  contact  with  aqua  potasses,  lime  water,  or 
baryta  water,  it  is  gradually  converted  into  the  solid  crystalline 
compound,  isomeric  with  itself,  which  is  called  benzoine.  When 
mixed  with  aqua  ammonise,  and  gently  heated,  it  produces  a  new 
compound,  hydrobenzamide.  With  chlorine  and  bromine,  if  dry, 
it  yields  chloride  and  bromide  of  benzoyle,  with  hydrochloric  and 
hydrobromio  acids ;  if  water  be  present,  benzoic  acid  is  likewise 
formed,  part  of  which  combines  with  some  unchanged  hyduret  of 
benzoyle. 

3.  Chloride  of  benzoyle,  formed  by  the  action  of  dry  chlorine  on 
the  hyduret,  is  a  colourless  liquid,  of  a  strong  disagreeable  odour. 
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li  k  IbfBcd  M  IbllowB  :BsH  +  Cl9  =  Bia  +  HCL  Witk 
the  alkmlie*  it  jrields  beDzoate  of  the  alkali,  and  ehlonde  of  the 
netal :  Bsa  +  2K0=K0,  BsO-fKCL  With  diy 
amwMwiU  it  jifelda  hemtifmide  :  with  aleohol  it  pfodaeea  benzoie 
ether  and  hjrdiochli^rie  acid*  AeOyHO  +  BzClsAeO,  fis 
O  +  H  CL  When  acted  en  hj  mptaJlie  hromidea,  jedidea, 
•nlphoietay  or  ejanidea,  it  prodooea  aKtalUc  ehloride%  and 
Vromide,  iodide,  aulphnret  or  eTanide  of  benzoyle.  When  it  aete 
on  the  falls  of  organic  acidty  it  girea  rise  to  anhydiooa  otganio 
aeidt  or  anhydridea  (see  abore).  The  hramnds  of  bemzoyb  ia  n 
crystalline  tulid,  in  other  zetpecta  analogoiu  to  the  diloride.  The 
iodids  and  tuJ^urH  of  benzoyle  are  also  erystalliaable :  the 
cyanide  is  a  liquid  having  an  odour  like  that  of  einnamon. 

4.  Benamide.    CmNHt  OisCi«H«Ot  +  HHs=Bs  AdL 

This  compound  is  formed  when  dry  ammonia  acta  on  chloride 
of  benzoyle,  Bz  CI  +  N  Hs,  H  -  Bz,  N  Hs  +  H  a:  also  when 
hippuric  acid  (which  see),  is  boiled  with  peroxide  of  lead,  and 
when  anhydrous  benzoic  acid  is  acted  on  by  ammonia.  Wben 
prepared  from  the  chloride,  it  is  accompanied  by  sal  ammoniac, 
formed  by  the  hydrochloric  acid  produced,  wiUi  the  excess  of 
ammonia.  This  is  removed  by  cold  water ;  and  the  benzamide 
being  dissolved  in  hot  water,  crystallises  on  cooling.  It  forma 
fine  soft  needles  or  pearly  scales,  very  fusible  and  volatile.  like 
other  amidides,  it  yields  iMntnnniR  when  boiled  with  alkalies, 
while  a  benzoate  is  formed. 

B.  F«nnoUn««lie  Add.  {C"  ^^*^^^'^^  +  HO  =  Po  0., 

This  compound,  which  is  a  striking  example  of  a  coupled  acid, 
is  obtained  by  adding  to  distilled  water  some  crude  oil  of  bitter 
almonds,  which  always  contains  hydrocyanic  acid  (see  Amygda^ 
line),  and  evaporating  to  dryness  along  with  some  hydrochloric 
acid.  From  the  dry  mass,  ether  dissolves  the  new  acid,  which  it 
deposits  as  a  crystalline  powder  by  evaporation.  In  this  process, 
the  hydrocyanic  acid,  under  the  influence  of  hydrochloric  acid,  is 
converted,  along  with  the  elements  of  water,  into  formic  acid 
and  ammonia.  The  latter  combines  with  the  hydrocyanic  add, 
the  former  with  the  hyduret  of  benzoyle,  yielding  formobenzoilio 
acid.  With  bases  this  acid  forms  salts,  in  which  the  quantity  of 
base  neutralised  is  exactly  that  which  would  be  neutralised  by 
the  formic  acid  alone.  Their  formula  is  M  0  +  Fo  Os ,  Bz  H  ; 
by  which  it  is  seen  that  the  hyduret  of  benzoyle  has  entered  into 
the  radical  of  the  acid,  without  altering  its  power  of  saturation  \ 
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tnd  perbaps  the  rational  formula  of  Uie  aoid  ought  rather  to  be, 
(Fo  04,  Bz  H)  +  H ;  and  that  of  the  salts,  (Fo  0«,  Bz  H)  +  M ; 
which  exhibits  this  yiew  still  more  olearlj. 

6.  Benioate  of  Hjdoreft  of  Bensoyle.    C«a  His  Os  =:  Bs  0,  H  0  +  2  Bs  H. 

This  oomponnd  is  formed  when  moist  chlorine  is  passed 
through  the  oil  of  bitter  almonds.  Hydrated  benzoic  aoid  is 
formed,  which  unites  with  the  unchanged  hyduret.  The  action 
of  moist  chlorine  in  producing  hydrated  benzoic  add  is  as  fol- 
lows :  Bz  H  +  2  H  0  -f  Cli=  2  H  CI  +  Bz  0,  H  0.  The  new 
compound  is  crystalline,  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  ether.  It  is  yolatile  without  decomposition.  An  alcoholic 
solution  of  potash  dissolves  it,  and  converts  it  into  benzoate  of 
potash. 

7.  Hippurio  Add.     Cia  N  Ha  Os  +  H  0. 

This  acid  is  found  in  yery  considerable  quaatity  in  Uie  urine 
of  herbivorous  animals,  such  as  the  horse  and  oow,  more  especially 
when  stall-fed.  It  has  also  been  lately  discovered  by  Liebig  in 
human  urine.  It  is  easily  obtained  by  boiling  down  to  a  small 
bulk  the  iresh  mine  of  the  horse  or  cow,  after  adding  an  excess 
of  milk  of  lime,  and  acidulating  with  hydrochloric  acid.  On 
standing,  the  liquid  deposits  brown  crystals  of  hippuric  acid, 
which  may  be  deoolorised  by  boiling  with  excess  of  lime,  and 
enough  of  boiling  water  to  dissolve  all  the  hippurate  of  lime,  and 
adding  to  the  strained  solution  hydrochloric  acid  in  excess,  when 
the  hippuric  aoid  is  deposited.  A  repetition  of  this  process  renders 
it  quite  white.    If  benzoic  aoid  be  present,  it  is  removed  by  ether. 

The  pure  add  forms  pretty  large  semi-opaque  four-sided 
prisms,  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  yery  soluble  in  hot  water, 
and  in  idoohol.  When  heated,  it  mdts,  and  gives  off  benzoic 
aoid,  benzoate  of  ammonia,  and  an  oily  matter,  which  has 
a  yery  fragrant  odour  like  that  of  the  tonka  bean.  By  nitric  acid 
it  is  converted  into  benzoic  acid.  Heated  with  peroxide  of 
manganese  and  sulphuric  add,  it  yields  ammonia,  carbonic  acid, 
and  benzoic  acid ;  boiled  with  peroxide  of  lead,  it  yields  benzamide 
and  carbonic  aoid. 

With  bases  it  forms  salts,  most  of  which  are  soluble  and 
orystallisable. 

Hippuric  add  may  be  viewed  in  two  ways ;  first,  as  a  com- 
pound of  benzamide  with  an  aoid,  C*  H  Os  (fumario  or  aconitio 
add  P)  and  it  is  remarkable  that  Schwartz,  who  has  lately  studied 
the  hippurates,  observed  a  very  great  similarity  to  the  fiimarates ; 
as  if  the  hyduret  of  benzoyle  were  umply  taken  up  into  the 
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molecule  of  tli£se  nits,  without  nmeh  affiwrtiiig  their  properties ; 
feeondlTy  as  oompoeed  of  hjdnret  of  benzojley  b jdjocjanie  acid, 
and  formic  acid.  Either  Tiew  readilj  aceonnts  for  its  easy 
deoompofitioii  into  benzoic  add  and  other  prodacta.  Asan  ingre- 
dient of  the  nrine,  this  add  is  impOTtant ;  and  ve  shall  hoeafter 
see  that  benzoic  acid,  taken  into  the  srstem,  a^^ieazs  in  the  mine 
ashipporic  add. 

Bat  Dessaignes  has  reeentl  j  shown,  that,  when  hippozic  nad  is 
boiled  with  stronger  adds  for  some  time,  it  is  deoompoeed,  and 
yields  benzoie  add,  which  crystallises  on  cooling;  while  the 
mother  liquid,  on  farther  evaporation,  yields  fine  crystals  of  the 
salts  formed  by  the  combination  of  gjyoodne  with  the  add 
employed.  In  foct,  glyeodne,  according  to  Deasaignea  and  to 
Horsford,  is  a  basis  quite  analogous  to  niea ;  and  its  lalts,  with 
the  minml  adds,  lonn  double  salts,  and  appear  to  act  as  adds, 
which  is  also  the  case  with  urea.    If  to 

Hippurie  Add Ci*  N  H»  Oa 

We  add  2  eq.  Water ^!_2^ 

Ci0  N  Hu  Os 
And  from  tbe  smn  deduct  1  eq.  hydxated  beozde  add  Ci«       B»  0* 

There  remains C*    K  Hs  0« 

And  this  is  the  formula  of  glyoocine.  Slpparic  add,  therefore, 
may  be  regarded  as  composed  of  anhydrous  benzoic  acid  and 
anhydrous  glycodne ;  as  a  coupled  benzoic  add,  in  which  glyoocine 
is  the  copula,  which  does  not  affect  the  neutralising  power  of  the 
benzoic  add.  Hippurio  acid,  when  acted  on  by  nitric  add,  yidds 
a  new  add,  nitrohippuric  add,  very  similar  to  hippuric  acid.  Its 
formula  is  Cis  Ns  Hs  Oio,  and  it  is  hippurio  acid,  in  which  1  eq. 
of  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  N  0«,  or  nitrous  acid. 

We  have  seen  that  hippuric  add  may  be  regarded  as  consti- 
tuted in  three  ways ;  namely,  as 

Fumaiie  Add. 
BeDSSfflideCi«NH7  0a  +  CUHOa,  HOzzCuNHsOs,  HO. 

Fonnic  Add. 

^^^jJ'^}0i*H«O.+0.NH  +  CHO.HO  =  Cx.NHbO.,  HO. 

Olycodne,  dry. 
Benzoic  add,  dr7CuH6  0t  +  C«NH«08=GiaN  HaOs,  HO. 

Bat  the  recent  researches  of  Socoloff  and  Strecker  tend  to  show 
that  a  fourth  arrangement  is  the  true  one.  They  regard  hippuric 
add  OS  the  amide  of  a  new  acid,  hemoglyeolie  acid,  Cis  Hs  Os  = 
Cu  Ht  Or ,  H  0.    Bupposing  this  add  to  act  on  ammonia,  the 
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result  would  be,  as  with,  amides  generally,  C^^  Hs  Os  +  N  Hs  = 
2  H  0  +  Ci8  N  Hs  Ob,  H  0.  On  this  view,  the  name  and  constitu- 
tion of  hippurio  acid  will  be  benzoglyoolamidio  acid  =  G^s  Hr  Oe 
K  Hfl ,  and  the  addition  of  2  eqs.  of  water  will  suffice  to  oonyert  it 
into  benzogljoolate  of  ammonia,  as  is  the  case  with  other  amides. 
When  it  is  heated  with  acids,  howeyer,  a  different  result  ensues ; 
benzoic  acid  being  formed  on  the  one  hand,  and  gljoooine  on  the 
other.    The  reason  of  this  will  presently  appear. 

BenzoglyeoUe  Add,  Oio  Hr  0? ,  H  0  =  Cis  Hs  Os .  This  acid  is 
formed  when  hippurio  acid  is  acted  on  by  hyponitrous  add,  an 
agent  which  generally  reproduces  from  amide  the  acids  which 
had  yielded  them.  GuN  H9O0  +  NOs=:HO  +  Ns+  GisHsOs. 
This  reaction  is  of  itself  a  strong  argument  in  favour  of  the  idea 
that  hippurio  acid  u  the  amide  of  benzoglycolio  acid.  This  acid 
is  crystsdline,  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  ether.  It  is  decomposed  by  heat,  and  eyen  by  boUing  with 
water.  Its  salts  are  generally  soluble  and  crystallisable.  When 
boiled  with  acids,  it  is  rapidly  decomposed,  yielding  benzoic  acid 
and  a  new  acid,  glycolic  acid, 

Qlycolic  Acid,  G*  Hs  O5,  H0=  G*  H*  Oe.  This  acid  is  formed 
in  the  maimer  just  described.  Thus,  Gis  Hs  Os  +  2  H  0  = 
Gi4  Ha  O4  +  G«  H4  Oe .  When  purified,  it  forms  a  syrup,  Hke 
lactic  acid,  which  is  decomposed  by  heat.  In  fact,  glycolic  acid 
is  homologous  with,  and  .  perfectly  analogous  to,  lactic  acid, 
Ga  Ha  Oe .  Benzoglyoolic  acid  is  composed  of  dry  benzoic  and 
dry  glycolio  acid.  GuH80s=  GuHeOs  +  G«n80s.  And 
glycocine  (glycoooll)  is  the  amide  of  glycolic  acid.  G«  H*  Oa  + 
NHs  =  G«NHs04+  2  HO.  We  can  now  see  how  it  is  that 
hippurio  add,  although  it  be  the  amide  of  benzoglycoUc  add,  does 
not  yield  that  acid  and  ammonia,  when  boiled  with  acids,  but 
benzoic  acid  and  glycocine.  The  benzoglycolio  add  is  at  first 
formed,  along  with  ammonia ;  but  it  is  immediately  decomposed 
into  benzoic  and  glycolic  add,  and  the  latter,  with  the  ammoniai 
forms  water  and  glycocine. 

It  has  been  stated  that  glycolic  acid  is  the  lowest  member  of 
a  homologous  series  of  acids,  of  which  the  next  is  lactic  add. 
The  only  other  member  known  is  the  fifth,  and  that  has  only  been 
discovered,  not  named  nor  studied.  Besides  this,  we  have 
glycodne  as  the  first  member  of  a  homologous  series  of  bases,  of 
which  alanine  is  the  second,  and  leucine  the  fifth.  And  in  like 
manner,  benzoglycolio  and  hippurio  acids  must  be  the  lowest  or 
first  members  of  two  other  homologous  series  of  adds.  Of  the 
former  of  these  two,  the  second  member  is  known,  namely, 
benzolactic  acid,  which  is  quite  analogous  to  benzoglycolio  add. 
Thus  we  have 
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6l7eolieacidC«H«0«     Lactic  add  Ce  He  0«        Lenoe  add  Cis  Hu  0« 
Olyooeme       G«NH«0«  Alanine      GeNHvO*     Leodne      GuNHiaO« 

HipparicaddGi«NH»0«      t  OwNHnOe       t  CmNHitOs 

Of  the  intennediate  series,  with  Cs  and  Cioy  as  well  as  of  those 
with  Ci4  and  upwards  (in  the  first  aoid  and  base,  corresponding  to 
glyoolio  add  and  glyoooine)  nothing  ia  known ;  but  these  will  in 
time  be  discovered. 

PBOBUCTS  OF  THS  TaA9SF0S]CA.TI0V  OF  TKE  COXPOUIfBS  OF 

BENZOTLE. 

1.  Hypoaalphobensoic  Add.    Ci«H«Os  +  &0f  +  2  H  0. 

A  bibasic  add.  Formed  when  anhydrous  sulphuric  add  acta 
on  crystallised  benzoic  add.  Ci*  Hs  Os ,  H  0  +  2  S  Oa  =  Cm 
HaOs  4-SsOs  +  2HO.  The  add  is  soluble  and  crystallisable, 
and  forms  with  baryta  a  soluble  and  orystallisable  salt,  from 
which  the  add  may  be  obtained  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  add. 
It  forms  two  series  of  salts,  one  with  2  eq.  of  fixed  base,  the  other 
with  1  eq.  of  fixed  base  and  1  eq.  of  water. 

2.  Bromobenzoio  Add.     C«s  H9  Br  Os  +  2  H  0. 

A  bibasic  aoid.  When  the  yapour  of  bromine  is  allowed  to 
act  on  benzoate  of  silver  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  there  is 
produced  this  add,  along  with  bromide  of  silver  and  hydro- 
bromio  acid.  2  eq.  of  benzoate  of  silver  and  4  eq.  of  bromine 
yield  1  eq.  bromobenzoio  acid,  1  eq.  hydrobromic  aoid,  and  2  eq. 
bromide  of  silver.  2  (Ci*  Ha  Os  Ag  0)  +  Br*  =  Cm  H9  Br. 
Cs  +  H  Br  +  2  Ag  Br.  Ether  diuolves  the  aoid  and  deposits 
it  on  evaporation,  in  a  confused  mass  of  crystals,  very  sparingly 
soluble  in  water.  When  the  aoid  crystallises,  it  takes  up  2 
eq.  of  water.  With  bases  it  forms  salts,  which  are  generally 
soluble  and  crystallisable.  Their  general  formula  is  Css  Ho  Br 
08,2  MO. 

8.  Nitrobenzoic  Add.    Ci«  H4  N  O7 ,  H  0. 

Formed  when  nitric  add  acts  on  benzoic  aoid.  It  is  a 
crystalline  volatile  acid,  and  contains  the  elements  of  benzoic 
add,  in  which  1  eq.  hyponitrio  or  nitrous  acid  has  been 
substituted  for  1  eq.   hydrogen.      Ci*  Hb   Os  —  H  +  N  0* 

s  Cm  I  v\y    O3 ;   and  the  basic  water  of  the  benzoic  add  unites 

with  the  new  aoid  as  with  the  old. 
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4.  Benaole.     OisHe. 

&TS,  Benzine,  Benzene.  Phins,  —  Occurs  in  the  yolatile 
liquids  condensed  from  oil  gas ;  but  is  best  obtained  in  a  state 
of  purity  by  distilling  1  part  of  crystallised  benzoic  acid  with 
3  of  slaked  Hme.  It  is  a  limpid,  colourless  liquid,  of  an  agreeable 
etherial  odour.  Its  Sp.  Q.  is  0*85 ;  it  boils  at  186°,  and  at  32^  it 
becomes  solid.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether.  In  its  formation,  1  eq.  of  benzoic  acid  yields  2  eq.  carbonic 
acid  and  1  eq.  benzole,  the  carbonic  acid  luiiting  with  the  lime, 
Ci4  H5  Os,  HO  =  Ci«  Ha  +  2  C 0.. 

5.  Sulphobenzide,  Cia  Hs  S  0%,     When  anhydrous  sulphuric 

acid  acts  on  benzole,  a  viscid  mass  is  formed,  from  which,  by  the 

addition  of  water,  is  separated  a  new  compound,  which  may 

be  dissolved  and  crystallised  by  means  of  ether.     Cia  H«  + 

8  Os  =  H  0  +  Cis  Ha ,  S  Oi .     Sulphobenzide  is  quite  neutral. 

6.  Hyposulphobenztdio  Acid. — ^This  acid  is  found  in  the  liquid 

from  which  the  preceding  compound  has  been  deposited.     Its 

formula  is  Cii  Ha  Sa  Os ,  +  0.    It  may  be  viewed  as  formed  by 

the  action  of  2  eq.  of  dry  sulphuric  acid  on  I  eq.  of  benzole, 

On  Ha  +  2  8  08=  Cii  Ha ,  Ss  Oa  H  0  ;  or  as  formed  by  the 

combination  of  sulphobenzide  with  oU  of  vitriol,  Cn  Ha  8  Oa 

+  H  0,  8  Os  •    Either  view  readily  explains  its  formation.    The 

acid  is  best  obtained  pure  from  its  salt  with  oxide  of  copper 

(which  crystallises  very  easily),  by  the  action  of  sulphuretted 

hydrogen.     It  is  very  soluble  and  may  be  crystallised.    It  has 

a  very  acid  taste,  and  neutralises  bases,  forming  crystallisable 

salts.  7.  Nitrohenzokf  Cii  Ha  N  O4 .  8yn.  Nitrobenzide, — Formed 

when  benzole  is  dissolved  to  saturation  in  fuming  nitric  acid, 

and  water  added  to  the  hot  solution.    On  cooling,  the  nitrobenzole 

falls  to  the  bottom  as  a  heavy  oil.    It  is,  at  60^,  a  yellow  liquid, 

very  sweet  to  the  taste,  with  an  odour  like  that  of  cinnamon ; 

it  boUs  at  434%  and  solidifies  at  37^     Its  8p.  G.  is  1*209.     It  is 

insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.    It  is  formed 

from  1   eq.  benzole  and  1   eq.  nitric  acid,  Cis  He  +  N  Oa  = 

H  0  +  Cia  Ha ,  N  O4 .    By  the  action  of  reducing  agents,  such 

OS  sulphuretted  hydrogen,   nitrobenzole  loses  the  whole  of  its 

oxygen,  and  taking  up  2  eqs.  of  hydrogen,  it  is  transformed  into 

aniline,  da  N  H7 .    (See  Aniline.)    Nitrobenzole  may  be  viewed 

as  benzole,  Cia  Ha ,  in  which  1  eq.  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  nitrous 

H       ) 
acid,  Cis  ^^Q   >  while  in  aniline  this  eq.  of  hydrogen  is  replaced 

by  amide;  Cia  H7  N  =  Cifl  -^-V    >  .     By  the  further  action  of 
nitric  acid,  nitrobenzide  is  converted  into  dinitrobenzole,  Cis  H4 

TT  \ 

Na  Cs  =  Cia  2  ^  V  [  in    which  a  second  eq.  of  hydrogen    is 
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leplaeed  by  nitroiu  acid«  This  eompomid,  acted  on  by  h jdro- 
sidphiiret  of  ammonia,  yields  nitzaniliiiey  a  base,  the  foimiila  of 

which  is  Ou  ^*q^  |  ^t  oorresponding   to   aniline   Ou  Hr  N. 

8.  Azobenztde^  Cu  Hs  K. — This  componnd  is  fonned  when  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  nitrobenzide  is  distilled  with  dry  hydrate  of 
potash.  After  the  alcohol  has  distilled,  the  azobenzide  Tola- 
tilises,  forming  large  red  crystals,  fdsible  at  150%  boiling  at  380*. 
In  the  prodaction  of  this  componnd  alcohol  takes  a  part,  and 
there  are  formed,  besides  azobenzide,  aniline,  water,  and  oxalic 
acid,  which  remains  combined  with  the  potash,  2  (Cu  H«  K  0*) 
+  C«  H«  Os  =  Cu  H»  N  +  Cu  Ht  N  +  Cs  0»  +  3  H  0. 

9.  Chloride  of  BenxoUj  Cu  H«  CU. — ^Formed  when  chlorine  gas 
and  benzole  are  exposed  to  the  sun's  rays.  It  is  a  colourless  crystal- 
line solid.  10.  Chlorobenzine,  Cu  Hs  Cls . — Obtained  by  distilling 
the  preceding  compound  with  hydrate  of  lime,  as  a  colourlesa 
oily  tiquid. — ^Bromine  forms  with  benzole  analogous  compounds. 

Benzole,  as  already  hinted,  is  the  starting-point  of  a  series 
of  homologous  compounds,  the  general  formula  of  which  is 
Cb  Hb — 0,  and  the  common  difference,  added  at  each  step,  is 
Ct  Hs .  These  compounds  are  all  fragrant  aromatic  volatile  oily 
liquids,  or  as  we  rise  in  the  scale,  fusible  solids.  They  all  admit 
of  their  hydrogen  being  replaced,  apparently  to  the  extent  of  1,  2, 
or  3  eqs.,  by  chlorine,  bromine,  nitrous  acid,  and  amide,  and  in 
the  last  case  they  give  rise  to  bases,  of  which  aniline  or  phenyla- 

mine,  Cu  Hr  K,  or  C"  w'h«  [  >  ^  ^®  ^7P®«     Rere  we  see  amide 

combined  with  the  group  Cu  Hs,  (C"  He  (benzole)  mtntM  H.) 
Hence  aniline  may  be  regarded  as  ammonia  N  Hi ,  H,  in  which 
the  last  eq.  of  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  Cu  Hs .  To  the  group 
we  giye  the  name  phenyle,  and  hence  aniline  is  also  called  phe- 
nylamine.  Benzole  may  be  regarded  as  the  hyduret  of  phenyle. 
Cu  He,  H.  Of  course  the  homologues  of  benzole,  namely  toluole, 
xylole,  and  cumole,  as  they  yield  bases  homologous  with  aniline, 
giye  rise  to  a  series  of  groups  or  radicals,  homologous  with 
phenyle,  and  the  general  formula  of  which  is  Ca  Ha — r.  Since 
benzole,  although  derived  from  benzoic  acid,  which  contains  14  eqs. 
of  carbon,  has  itself  only  12  eqs.  of  carbon,  it  cannot  contain  the 
radical  benzoyle,  but  is  itself  a  new  radical,  derived  from  it ;  just 
as  acetyle,  derived  from  ethyle,  contains  2  eqs.  of  hydrogen  less 
than  ethyle.  The  following  table  will  show  some  of  the  deriva- 
tions of  benzole,  and  indicate  the  homologous  series  to  which 
each  belongs.  Only  the  compounds  connected  with  benzole  are 
here  named,  the  ibrmulo  only  of  those  higher  in  the  series  being 
given: — 
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11.  Benzoplienaiie.    GmHioOs=CisHs  +  Ci^HsOs. 

This  oompomid,  which  may  be  regarded  as  formed  by  the  union 
of  tiie  radicals  phenyle  and  benzoyle,  is  obtained,  along  with  other 
products,  when  benzoate  of  lime  is  distilled  with  a  little  lime.  A 
red  liquid  passes  oyer,  which  is  rectified*  These  then  distil,  first 
benzole  or  hyduret  of  phenyle,  mixed  with  other  bodies ;  then, 
the  temperature  rapidly  rises  till  it  reaches  600^  F.,  the  receiver 
is  changed,  and  the  liquid,  which  distils  between  600°  and  620°, 
is  collected  apart.  It  is  nearly  pure  benzophenone,  and  on  stand- 
ing concretes  into  a  mass  of  crystals.  It  is  purified  by  recrystal- 
lisation  in  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether.  It  forms  very  fine 
large  transparent  crystals,  which  are  rhombic  prisms.  It  melts 
at  115"  F.,  and  boils  at  600*;  is  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in 
alcohol,  and  still  more  in  ether. 

Its  formation  from  benzoate  of  lime  is  thus  explained,  2  (Ca  0, 
Ci4  Hs  Os)  =  2  (Ca  0,  G  Os)  +  Cm  Hid  Os. 

The  presence  of  benzole  is  due  to  a  secondary  decomposition,  for 
benzoic  add,  with  excess  of  lime,  yields  benzole;  and  benzo- 
phenone, with  caustic  alkalies,  also  yields  benzole  and  benzoate. 

But  along  with  the  benzophenone  are  found  two  carbohydrogens, 
which  are  isomeric  or  polymeric  with  naphthaline.  These  are 
both  crystalline,  fusible  and  yolatile,  but  differ  in  their  solubility 
in  alcohol  and  ether.  Naphthaline  is  Cao  Hb  ,  and  if  we  suppose 
these  bodies  to  be,  one  Cw  Hb  ,  isomeric  with  naphthaline,  and 
the  other  Cso  Hii,  polymeric  with  naphthaline,  we  can  understand 
their  formation  from  benzophenone.  For  2  (Caa  Hio  Os)  =  2  C Oi 
•f  C»  Ha  +  Cso  Hii. 

With  nitric  acid,  benzophenone  yields  a  new  compound,'in  which 
2  eqs.  of  hydrogen  are  replaced  by  2  eqs.  of  Nitrous  Acid.    This 

is  binitrobenzophenone.  Cm  o  ^j  a    [  0*  •    When  this  is  acted  on 

by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  it  yields  a  compound  which  has  been 
called  fiavine,  from  its  yellow  colour,  but  which  is  really  diphe- 
nyle-urea,  that  is  urea  in  which  2  eqs.  of  hydrogen  are  replaced 

by  2  eqs.  of  phenyle.    Cm  ^  ^^^  \  0«  +  12HS=:8w  +  8HO 

+  Cm  His  Ns  Os  .    This  last  formula  is  that  of  the  new  body,  for 

urea  is   Cs  H«  Nt  Os ,  and    diphenyle-urea  is  ^orn^-a  w 
Ns  Os=CmHisNsOs. 

The  mixed  liquid  obtained  by  distilling  benzoate  of  lime  was 
formerly  described  as  benzene  Cis  Hb  0 ;  a  formula  in  itself  im- 
probable, frDm  the  occurrence  of  an  odd  number  of  eqs.  of  carbon. 
For  our  present  more  exact  knowledge  of  these  curious  products, 
we  are  indebted  to  Chancel. 
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12.  Hydrolynmnidft.    Cm  His  Nt. 

When  1  voL  hydnret  of  benzoyle  and  20  yoI.  of  strong  aqna 
ammonise  are  exposed  in  a  hermetioally  sealed  vessel  to  a  tem- 
perature of  from  105**  to  120*,  it  is  converted  after  a  time  into  a 
orystalline  mass,  which  is  to  be  washed  with  ether.  The  residue 
dissolved  in  alcohol,  yields,  by  spontaneous  evaporation,  regular 
ciystals  of  hydrobenzamide.  In  its  formation,  3  eq.  hyduret  of 
benzole,  and  2  eq.  ammonia,  produce  1  eq.  hydrobenzamide 
and  6  eq.  water.  3  (Ci*  H«  0>)  +  2  N  Hs  ='  G«i  His  Nt  + 
6  HO. 

Hydrobenzamide,  by  the  action  of  heat,  or  by  boiling  with 
caustio  potash,  is  converted  into  the  base  amarine,  isomeric 
with  it. 

Nitric  acid  acts  upon  hydrobenzamide,  producing  nitrohydro- 
benzamide,  in  which  5  eqs.  of  hydrogen  are  replaced  by  5  of  nitrous 

When  this  substance  is  boiled  with  potash,  it  is  transformed 
into  nitramarine,  a  base,  isomeric  with  it,  and  which  is  amarine, 
with  5  eqs.  of  nitrous  acid  replacing  5  eqs.  of  hydrogen. 

If,  in  preparing  hydrobenzamide,  we  employ  the  crude  oil  of 
bitter  almonds,  we  obtain  a  yellow  resinous  mass,  which  is  a 
mixtaieoi  hydrobenzamide,  henzhydramidey  azdbenz/oyle,  KmSiazoUde 
of  henzoykf  all  of  them  discovered  by  Laurent.  13.  Benzhy^ 
dramide  is  isomeric  with  hydrobenzamide,  but  is  not  converted, 
like  the  former,  into  hyduret  of  benzoyle  and  sal  ammoniac  by 
the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid.  14.  Atohenzoyle,  Cm  His  Nt , 
is  much  less  soluble  in  alcohol  than  the  preceding.  It  is  derived 
from  benzoyle  as  follows: — 3  (Cm  Hs  Os)  +  2  N  Hs  =:  Cm  His 
Nt  -|-  6  H  0.  16.  Azotide  of  benzoyle^  Cu  Hs  N,  is  quite  inso- 
luble in  boiling  alcohol.  It  may  be  derived  from  anhydrous 
benzoic  acid  as  follows: — Ci*  Hs  Ot  -f  N  Hs  :=  Ci«  Hs  N 
+  3H0. 

It  may  here  be  mentioned  that  aniline,  which  is  analogous  to 
ammonia  in  constitution  and  relations,,  also  acts  on  hyduret  of 
benzoyle,  and  gives  rise  to  a  new  body,  hydrobenzanilide,  analo- 
gous to  hydrobenzamide.  1  eq.  of  the  hyduret,  and  1  eq.  of 
aniline,  losing  2  eqs.  of  water,  yield  1  eq.  of  hydrobenzanilide,  or 
benzoylanilide,  as  it  is  called.  Cm  Ha  Os  +  Cii  Hr  N  =  2  H  0  -f- 
Cm  Hu  N.  No  doubt,  methylamine  and  ethylamine,  which  are 
so  much  more  analogous  to  ammonia,  will  yield  analogous 
products. 

Even  urea,  a  substance  which,  though  feebly  basic,  is  yet  not 
analogous  to  ammonia  in  constitution,  acts  in  a  somewhat  similar 
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way  on  the  liyduret  of  benzoyle,  yielding  water  and  a  new  pro- 
dnot,  benzoyle-ureide,  Cao  Has  Ns  Os .  Thus,  3  (Ci*  Ho  Oi }  + 
4  Ct  H4  Na  Os=  6  H  0  +  Cso  Htt  Ns  Os. 

16.  Benzottilbine.    C»i  Hn  Oa. 

Bochleder  has  shown  that  when  hydrobenzamide  is  heated  with 
fused  potash,  till  the  mass  begins  to  blacken,  three  new  sab- 
stances  are  formed ;  namely,  a  yellow  oil  in  very  small  quantity, 
and  two  solid  crystalline  compounds,  Benzostilbine  and  Benzo- 
lone.  Benzostilbine  is  best  obtained  by  heating  only  till  the  mass 
becomes  like  gamboge.  It  is  then  purified  by  solution  in  alcohol^ 
which  dissolves  it  readily  when  the  yellow  oil  is  present.  When 
the  oil  is  destroyed  by  a  littie  chlorine,  the  benzostilbine  is  imme- 
diately deposited  in  small  colourless  crystals  of  silvery  lustre, 
which  are  insoluble  in  water,  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol,  and 
soluble  with  a  blood-red  colour  in  oil  of  vitriol,  from  which  water 
precipitates  it  unchanged. 

17.  Benzolone.     CuHaO. 

This  compound  is  formed  in  greatest  quantity  when  the 
mixture  of  hydrobenzamide  with  potash  is  heated  till  it  becomes 
blackish  brown.  The  mass  is  then  washed  with  water,  and 
dissolved  in  oil  of  vitriol,  to  which  it  gives  a  splendid  red  colour. 
The  addition  of  weak  alcohol  now  causes  the  benzolone  to 
separate  in  small  crystals. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  two  preceding  compounds  contain  the 
whole  carbon  of  the  hydrobenzamide,  without  any  of  its  nitrogen) 
and  they  may  both  be  derived  from  it  by  the  addition  of  3  eq.  of 
water,  and  the  elimination  of  2  eq.  ammonia, 

1  eq.  hydrobenzamide 0«i  Hia  N« 

3  eq.  water Hs   Os 

C4iH*iNi    Os 
may  yield 

1  eq.  benzostilbine Csi  Hn         Ot 

1  eq.  benzolone  .        .        •        .     .     Cii  H«  O 

2  eq.  ammonia lie  Nt 

CmHsiNs    Os 

It  would  appear,  however,  that  benzolone  is  also  formed  from 
benzostilbine,  which  is  first  produced,  and  then  decomposed  by 
the  increased  heat.  Benzostilbine  in  fact  contains  the  elements 
of  2  eq.  benzolone,  with  an  excess  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  which 
are  partiy  given  off  in  the  form  of  carburetted  hydrogen,  and 
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hydrogen,  water  also  being  deoomposed,  the  oxygen  of  which 
combines  with  part  of  the  carbon  to  form  carbonic  acid,  which 
combines  with  the  potash. 

18.  Amarine.     C4t  His  Na  • 

When  the  hyduret  of  benzoyle,  or  rather,  the  oil  of  bitter 
almonds,  is  acted  on  by  ammonia  and  alcohol,  there  is  found  an 
organic  base,  to  which  Laurent,  its  discove^rer,  has  given  the 
name  [of  amarine.  Its  formula  is  C41  His  Ni ,  and  it  is,  there- 
fore, isomeric,  or  polymeric,  with  hydrobenzamide.  It  is  a  well- 
marked  base,  and  we  shall  return  to  it  as  such. 

19.  Lophine.     CmHioNs. 

When  hydrobenzamide  is  subjected  to  the  action  of  heat  in 
dose  vessels,  there  is  formed,  among  other  products,  a  new 
organic  base,  which  Laurent  has  named  lophine.  It  has  distinct 
basic  properties,  and  will  be  again  referred  to  in  the  section  on 
organic  bases.    Its  formula  is  Cm  Hia  Ns . 

The  formation  of  tbis  and  of  the  preceding  compound  is  very 
interesting,  as  proving  the  derivation  of  bodies  having  the  high 
atomic  weight  of  the  organic  bases  from  bodies  of  lower  equiva- 
lents :  these  bodies,  as  well  as  the  isomeric  hydrobenzamide  and 
benzhydramide,  being  all  derived  from  the  hyduret  of  benzoyle, 
Ci«  H6  O9 .  There  may  be  some  doubt  as  to  the  atomic  weight 
of  indifferent  bodies,  such  as  hydrobenzamide;  but  there  is 
hardly  any  as  to  that  of  the  bases  above  mentioned,  which  are 
evidently  formed  by  the  coalescence  of  3  or  more  eqs.  of  the 
hyduret  of  benzoyle,  since  1  eq.  contains  42  or  46  eqs.  of  carbon, 
while  the  hyduret  only  contains  14  eqs.  of  that  element. 

20.  Beunmide.     Oi«  N  Hn  0«. 

According  to  Laurent,  this  compound  is  found  in  the  crude  oil 
of  bitter  almonds.  It  is  crystallisable,  and  appears  to  be  decom- 
posed by  acids  into  benzoic  acid,  and  ammonia.  It  may  be 
derived  from  anhydrous  bibenzoate  of  ammonia  by  the  sepa- 
ration '  of  2  eq.  of  water.  Cas  Hio  Os  -f-  N  Hs  ^  Cm  Hn 
NO*  +  2  H  0.  But  this  is  not  probable.  A  compound  pre- 
cisely similar  is  obtained  when  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potash  is 
added  to  a  mixture  of  hyduret  of  benzoyle  and  strong  hydro- 
cyanic acid ;  but  this  compound  yields  with  acids  anmionia  and 
hyduret  of  benzoyle. 

21.  Bensoine.     Gsa  Hjt  O4 . 

Polymeric  with  hyduret  of  benzoyle.  It  is  formed  when  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  potash,  or  sulphuret  or  cyanide  of  potassium, 
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acts  on  the  orode  oil  of  bitter  almondBy  oontaining  hydroeyanie 
aeid.  It  separates  in  a  oongeries  of  small  crystals,  insoluble  in 
water,  soluble  in  alcohol.  It  may  be  yolatilised  without  ehange. 
Sulphuric  acid  dissolves  it  with  a  yiolet  colour.  Hydrate  of 
potash  melted  with  it,  forms  a  benzoate  of  potash,  with  dis- 
engagement of  hydrogen.  It  dissolyes  with  a  violet  colour  in  a 
hot  alcoholic  solution  of  potash,  and  is  converted  by  boiling  with 
it  into  benzilic  acid.  When  its  vapour  is  passed  through  a  red- 
hot  tube,  it  is  converted  into  hyduret  of  benzoyie,  or,  at  least, 
into  an  oil  smelling  like  that  oompound,  and  passing  into  benzoic 
acid  on  exposure  to  the  air.  By  the  action  of  chlorine  it  loses 
hydrogen,  and  is  converted  into  BeruBiUe^  a  compound  having  the 
composition  of  the  radical  benzoyie. 

The  action  of  hydrocyanic  acid  in  promoting  the  formation  of 
benzoine  is  not  yet  explained ;  but  it  is  certain  that  from  pure 
hyduret  of  benzoyie  we  cannot  procure  it,  while  the  addition  of 
hydrocyanic  acid  ensures  its  formation.  It  is,  probably,  formed 
by  the  simple  coalescence  of  2  eqs.  hyduret  of  benzoyie,  and  the 
derivatives  of  benzoine  meet  likely  agree  with  it  in  oontaining 
28  eqs.  of  carbon. 

22.  Hydrobenzoinamide. 

Stit.  Benzoinamide. — Isomeric,  or  polymeric  with  hydroben- 
zamide.  It  is  formed  by  exposing  a  mixture  of  benzoine  and 
ammonia  to  a  moderate  heat ;  and  appears  as  a  white  tasteless 
powder,  volatile  without  decomposition. 

28.  Bensnnam.     Cm  Nt  Hm  0«. 

When  a  mixture  of  ammonia,  alcohol,  and  benzoine,  is  left  for 
several  months  in  a  closed  bottle,  there  are  formed  many  pro- 
ducts, among  which  are  the  preceding  oompound,  benzoinamide, 
and  a  new  substance,  benzoinam,  which  is  with  difficulty  purified. 
It  forms  small  white  needles,  the  formula  of  which  is  Cse  Ns  Hm 
Oi .  It  is  evidently  formed  by  the  coalescence  of  2  eq.  benzoine 
(itself  produced  by  the  coalescence  of  2  eq.  hyduret  of  benzoyie), 
while  ammonia  is  taken  up,  and  water  separated.  Thus  2  eq. 
benzoine  =  Cse  Hm  Os  ,  plu$  2  eq.  ammonia  Ni  Ha ,  and  minus  6 
eq.  water.  Ha  Oa ,  are  equal  to  Csa  Ni  Hm  Os  . 

Benzoinam  dissolves  in  acids,  and  is  precipitated  by  alkalies ; 
it  seems,  therefore,  to  have  the  characters  of  a  weak  base. 

24.  Benzile.    CtsHioO«. 

8x77.  Benzoyie, — ^It  is  formed  by  the  action  of  chlorine  gas  on 
melted  benzoine,  or  by  heating  benzoine  with  nitric  acid.  When 
oold  the  mass  is  boiled  with  alcohol,  which  on  cooling  deposits 
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benzile  in  oTystals,  which  are  yellow  aix-sided  prisms ;  insoluble 
in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  melting  at  195^,  and 
volatile  without  decomposition.  An  alcoholic  solution  of  potash 
disBolyes  it  with  a  violet  colour,  and  converts  it  into  benzilio 
acid.  Benzile  has  the  composition  in  100  parts  of  the  supposed 
radical  benzoyle,  but  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  its  equivalent 
to  be  twice  as  high. 

25.  Beiudlio  Add.    Cm  Hu  Os  +  HO.     ^ 

Formed  when  benzile  or  benzoine  is  dissolved  in  a  hot  alcoholic 
solution  of  potash,  and  boiled  until  the  violet  colour  at  first 
produced  has  disappeared,  and  is  no  longer  restored  by  a  fresh 
portion  of  potash.  To  the  boiling  solution  of  benzilate  of  potash 
hydrochloric  acid  is  added  in  excess,  and  on  cooling  the  benzilio 
acid  is  deposited  in  colourless  brilliant  crystals,  fusible  at  248^, 
not  volatile,  but  yielding,  when  heated,  benzoic  acid,  and  purple 
vapours.  Sulphuric  acid  dissolves  it  with  a  bright  crimson 
colour.  Its  formation  is  explained  as  follows : — 1  eq.  of  benzile 
takes  up  2  eqs.  of  water,  one  of  which  is  incorporated  in  the 
acid ;  while  the  other  is  replaceable  by  bases.  Cts  Eio  0*  + 
2  H  0  =  C98  Hii  O5  -h  H  0.  Bensilate  of  potash  forms  large  trans- 
parent crystals,  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol. 

26.  Azobenzoide — Cm  Hss  N5  P  Obtained  by  adding  ammonia 
to  the  oil  produced  when  bitter  almonds  are  distilled  per 
descensum,  and  dissolving  away  by  means  of  ether  all  other 
products.  A  white  powder,  decomposed  by  heat.  Its  formula 
is  doubtful. 

27.  CyanobemiU. — Formed  when  an  alcoholic  solution  of  ben- 
zile is  warmed  with  \  of  its  volume  of  concentrated  hydrocyanic 
acid.  It  is  deposited  in  large  transparent  crystals,  the  composi- 
tion of  which  is  not  yet  known. 

28.  Hydoret  of  Sulphobeiiioyle.    CuHsSs,  H. 

One  vol.  of  crude  essence  of  bitter  almonds  is  dissolved  in  8  or 
10  of  alcohol,  and  gradually  mixed  with  I  vol.  of  hydrosulphuret 
of  ammonia.  After  a  time,  the  mixture  deposits  a  fine  white 
powder,  formed  of  grains  smaller  than  those  of  starch,  which 
give  to  the  fingers  a  very  persistent  odour  of  garlic.  It  is  inso- 
luble in  water  and  alcohol.  Ether  liquifies  it,  but  a  few  drops 
of  alcohol  restore  its  solid  form.  It  may  be  considered  as  the 
hyduret  of  a  new  radical,  in  which  the  oxygen  of  benzoyle  has 
been  replaced  by  sulphur.  When  heated  it  melts,  and  if  now 
allowed  to  cool,  forms  first  a  transparent  plastic  mass,  and  after- 
wards a  brittle  glass.  If  kept  melted  for  some  time,  it  crystal- 
lises, but  is  now  altered. 

L  2 
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K  StilbeDC     Cm  His. 


Wben  the  preceding  oomponnd  is  strongly  heated,  it  gives  off 
a  large  quantity  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  a  little  of  a 
liquid,  apparently  bisulphoret  of  earbon.  Continuing  the  heat, 
there  distil  over,  first  a  substance  crystallising  in  pearly  scales, 
$tUbene  ;  and  later,  a  compound,  crystallising  in  needles,  called 
by  Laurent,  the  discoverer,  9ulphe»saU,  To  obtain  the  stilbene 
pure,  the  first  crystals  are  dissolved  in  boiling  alcohol,  which 
leaves  undiss^ilved  the  other  body,  and  on  cooling  depodts 
stilbene  in  tables.  These  being  dissolved  in  hot  ether,  form,  by 
slow  evaporation,  remarkably  fine  cry  stab,  with  the  pearly 
lostre  of  stilbite ;  hence  the  name.  It  is  fusible  and  volatile,  and 
combines  with  chlorine  and  bromine.  Nitric  acid  decomposes  it, 
giving  rise  to  several  new  products.  Chromic  acid  attacks  it 
with  violence,  and  reproduces  hyduret  of  benzoyle. 

Chloride  of  stilbene  is  formed  when  chlorine  is  passed  through 
melted  stilbene.  It  appears  in  two  isomeric  modifications,  a 
and  6,  both  of  which  have  the  formula  Css  His,  Clt ,  but  crys- 
tallise in  different  forms.  By  the  aetiou  of  a  boiling  alcoholic 
solution  of  potash,  each  loses  1  eq.  of  hydrochloric  acid  (or  its 
elements),  and  thus  they  produce  two  isomeric  modifications  of 

fTT 
q/^  which    Laurent  calls    Chlostilbafle ; 

and  in  which  1  eq.  of  the  hydrogen  of  stilbene  is  replaced  by 
chlorine.  One  of  these  is  cidled  Chlostilbase  a,  the  other  Chlo- 
stilbase  6.  Both  are  oily  liquids,  but  they  are  distinguished  by 
the  action  of  bromine,  whiDh  combines  with  both,  producing 
again  two  isomeric  compounds,  both  crystallisable,  but  in  entirely 

different  forms.  Their  empirical  fbrmulffi  are,  a  Css    |  rr^^  +  Brs 

QY  +  Brs .  We  do  not  yet  know  what  is  the  dif- 
ference between  these  two  compounds,  but  there  must  be  a 
difference.  It  is,  perhaps,  that  the  particular  atom  of  hydrogen 
replaced  by  chlorine  is  not  the  same  in  each,  or  it  may  be,  that 
while  one  of  them  is  represented  by  the  formula  above  giveiii  the 

Hio) 
other  is  Cs8  CI       >  ,  H  Br.    Or,  again,  one  of  them  may  be 
Br  ) 

C  S8  ^^  [  ,  H  CI.    All  these  expressions,  and  many  more,  come 

nnder  the  same  general  formula. 

Along  with  chloride  of  stilbene  is  formed  another  compound, 
chloride  of  chlostilbase,  analogous  to  these  bromides  of  chlostil- 
base.   It  is  a  ciystallisable  solid:   formula,    Ct   \q^^  +  Cls. 
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Bromine  oombines  with  stilbene,  forming  the  bromide  of 
stilbene,  C  ssHii ,  Brs ,  wbiob  is  a  white  powder. 

When  stilbene  is  boiled  with  nitric  acid,  it  forms  several  oom- 
pounds  not  jet  folly  examined.  Among  these  are  Nitrostilbase, 
Nitrostilb^se,  and  Nitrostilbio  aoid.  The  latter,  according  to 
Laurent,  is  Css  Hn  N  Ou. 

30.  Hyduret  of  Su^hazobenzoyie,  (Cm  Hs  ^  N|)  H,  or  rather 
Gas  His  S*  Ns,  is  generally  formed  along  with  hyduret  of 
sulphobenzoyle.  It  seems  to  be  hyduret  of  benzoyle,  in  which 
the  2  eqs.  oxygen  of  the  benzoyle  are  replaced  partly  by 
sulphur,  partly  by  nitrogen.  Besides  these  compounds,  Laurent 
has  described  a  hydrosulphuret  of  azobenzoyle,  with  the  strange 
formula  Ci4  Ho  SNJ.  Ought  it  not  rather  to  be  Cm  He  SN,  or 
Cm  Hm  S»  N8  P 

81 .  Bromide  of  Benzole.     Cit  He  Bre . 

This  compound  is  formed  as  a  white  insoluble  powder,  when 
bromine  acts  on  benzole.  An  alcoholic  solution  of  potash 
remoyes  hydrobromic  aoid  (or   its    elements),   and  causes  the 

separation    of    a  white    crystalline    body,    Cu  ]  ^  *       which 

Laurent  calls  bromobenzintse ;    and  which  is  formed  by  sub- 
stitution of  bromine  for  half  the  hydrogen  of   benzole.    The 

!TT 
•g     -|-  3  H  Br. 

32.  Sydrocyanate  of  hentoine, — C46  Ns  His  O4,  is  formed  as  a 
light  crystalline  matter,  when  oil  of  bitter  almonds  is  mixed  with 
one-fourth  its  volume  of  dry  hydrocyanic  aoid,  and  warmed  with 
its  own  volume  of  aqua  potassee,  Sp.  G.  1*25,  diluted  with  six  parts 
of  aloohoL  It  arises  from  the  action  of  3  eqs.  hyduret  of  benzoyle 
and  2  eqs.  hydrocyanic  aoid:  3  (Cm  Hs  Oa)  +  2  (Cs  NH)  = 
CmNsHisOa  +  2  HO. 

33.  Hydrocyanate  ofbenzile,  Cm  Hs  Os  -f  Ct  N  H  =  C10  N  Hs 
Os ,  is  formed  by  direct  combination  when  a  hot  alcoholic  solution 
of  benzUe  is  mixed  with  an  eqaal  bulk  of  anhydrous  hydrocyanic 
aoid.  It  forms  large  colourless  crystals.  Possibly  the  body 
called  Cyanobenzile  mentioned  above,  No.  27,  may  be  identical 
with  this  compound. 

The  above  is  but  a  brief  and  imperfect  notice  of  the  numerous 
compounds  which  have  been  obtained  from  oil  of  bitter  almonds 
by  the  various  transformations  and  decompositions  above  men- 
tioned. Probably  no  substance  has  yielded  so  rich  a  harvest  of 
discovery  as  this  remarkable  oil,  and  for  our  knowledge  of  the 
new  products  we  are  indebted  to  liebigand  Wohler,  Mitscherlioh, 
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Zitam,  Boehkder,  bat  above  all,  to  Lmarmttf  vfao  lias  dueoroed 
ij  Iv  the  greater  part  ol  thciBi. 

Im  the  rwcat  work  of  Gerfcardt  am  Organie  Cheanstiy,  the 
feeder  will  niyv  find  die  seat  eonpleCe  aeeuunt  of  all  thcae  eon* 
poonds,  ea  weJ  ea  of  aunj  c^iicn  eriiidi  ate  not  here  imertcd,  iSar 
vast  of  ffMMe,  aad  aleo  bwaoae  those  which  hare  been  notieed 
iadnde  the  oiief  predneU  of  the  prineipal  warticw,  aad  will 
auffiee  to  gire  a  iMition  of  the  prineiplea  which  regulate 


The  study  of  thcae  eoBpoanda  haa  shed  great  light,  and  will, 
in  foture,  shed  modi  more,  on  the  origin  of  the  more  oomplez 
organie  moleetdca.  In  aereral  fnstaiM»a,  we  aee  2  or  3  eqa.  of 
hjdnret  of  benzojle  eoaleaong  to  jield  1  eq.  of  a  new  and  more 
eomi^x  sabstanee,  either  with  or  withoot  n  change  in  the 
relatire  proportioa  of  oxjgen  and  hydrogen,  and  with  or  without 
the  addition  of  nitrogen.  Aeoording  to  Lament,  eompomida  eadat 
in  whieh  4,  6,  and  eren  9  eqs.  of  the  hydniet  here  eoaleaeed. 

It  was  mentioned,  in  m  former  part  of  this  work,  that  oar  power 
of  artificially  forming  bodiea  whieh  oeeor  aa  products  of  organie 
life,  was  limited  chiefly  to  the  decomposition  or  q^litting  up  of 
complex  molecules,  such  aa  those  of  sngar,  aalieine,  uric  add,  or 
flbrine,  into  less  comj^z  molecnles. 

Buty  although  this  is  still  true  of  the  actual  prodnds  of  organie 
life  which  here  been  imiteted  in  the  laboratory,  the  facts  ahore 
defcribed  show  that,  under  eertain  circumstances,  we  can,  from 
the  less  complex  molecnles,  build  up  more  complex  ones,  so  aa 
to  produce,  if  not  the  actual  products  of  organie  life,  yetanbrtanees 
entirely  analogous  to  them,  and  equally  complex. 

Thus,  the  artificial  bases,  amarine,  lophine,  and  benxoinam, 
hftTC  equiralenta  hi^ier  than  those  of  the  yegetahle  alkalies, 
morphia  and  quinine;  and  we  haye  almost  denumstratiye 
eridenoe  that  these  three  compounds  arise  from  the  rererse 
process  to  that  which  yields  urea,  formic,  oxalic,  and  salicylic 
acids.  The  latter  are  obtained  by  processes  of  oxidation,  which 
tend  to  split  up  the  more  complex  molecules  into  less  complex 
ones :  the  former  are,  on  the  contrary,  built  up  out  of  the  less 
complex  molecules,  by  processes  of  reduction.  There  are  other 
cases,  of  recent  discorery,  which  establish  the  same  principle. 

Now  we  know,  that  the  distinguishing  fBature  of  vegetable  life 
is  the  power  of  reduction  possessed  by  plants,  which  easily  deprive 
carbonic  acid  of  its  oxygen,  an  operation  requiring  a  prodigious 
chemical  force. 

We  are,  therefore,  warrauted  in  concluding  that  we  shall  in 
time  succeed,  by  means  of  the  various  processes  of  reduction 
known  to  ohemistSi  (and  possibly  of  new  methods  also),  in  pro. 
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dnoing,  for  example^  the  yegetable  alkalies,  moiphme,  quinine, 
and  strjohnine. 

This  oonaideraiian  giyeB  to  the  oompoondB  of  the  Benioyle 
eeries,  and  their  derivatiYes,  a  high  degree  of  interest,  £ar  sur- 
passing that  which  would  attaeh  to  them  as  a  mere  list  of  new 
compounds,  each  possessing  a  distinct  composition  and  distinct 
properties. 

BSKZOIC  ALCOHOL. 

The  hyduret  of  bensoyle  may  be  considered  as  the  aldehyde  of 
benzoic  acid,  bearing  to  that  acid  the  same  relation  as  aldehyde 
does  to  acetic  acid.  This  has  been  already  alluded  to ;  but  some 
additional  fftcts  have  rendered  this  yiew  more  probable.  We  have 
already  seen  that  the  hyduret  agrees  with  aldehydes  in  general  in 
forming  crystalline  compounds  with  the  bisulphites  of  potash  or 
ammonia. 

Now  Cannizzaro  has  shown  that  the  oUy  liquid  which  separates 
when  the  hyduret  is  acted  on  by  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potash, 
has  the  formula  Ci«  Hs  Ot,  which  has  the  same  relation  to  the 
hyduret  ^as  alcohol  has  to  aldehyde,  and  he  therefore  calls  it 
benzoic  alcohol.  It  is  a  colourless  oily  liquid,  heavier  than  water, 
and  highly  refractive,  boiling  about  400*  F.  Its  rational  formula, 
on  the  supposition  that  it  is  an  alcohol,  will  be  Gi«  H7  0,  HO,  and 
the  relations  of  the  acid,  the  aldehyde  and  the  alcohol,  may  be 
thus  compared  with  those  of  acetic  acid,  aldehyde,  and  alcohol. 


Benzoyle  aeriea. 

Acetyle  sariea. 

Aldehyde    Gi«H«Ot 

G4H«0t 

Add           Ci4HeO« 

G«H4  0« 

Alcohol        GuHeOa 

0«HoOa 

This  relation  is  not  found  in  the  formula  only ;  for  benzoic 
alcohol  is  converted  into  hyduret  of  benzoyle,  its  aldehyde,  by 
oxidising  agents,  just  as  alcohol  is  into  aldehyde ;  and  the  alde- 
hyde, by  oxidation,  passes  into  the  add  in  botii  series. 

It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  hyduret  of  benzoyle  possesses 
two  different  kinds  of  characters.  We  have  seen  that  it  exhibits 
those  of  a  compound  of  hydrogen  with  the  radical  benzoyle,  which 
may  be  made  also  to  combine  with  chlorine  and  other  bodies.  And 
on  the  other  hand,  it  has  the  composition  and  chemical  relations 
of  an  aldehyde,  and  in  this  view,  is  not  a  compound  of  hydrogen 
with  benzoyle,  H  -f  Cu  Hs  Oi,  but  the  hydrated  oxide  of  a 
different  radical,  +  (Gi«  Hs)  0,  HO,  the  radical  here  being  a 
carbo-hydrogen  Ci«  Hs ,  analogous  to  acetyle  €«  Hs . 

It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind,  that  a  compound  may  not  only 
be  represented  by  two  different  formula,  but  may  exhibit  in  its 
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ch*rmie$l  rdsti^ws  tvo  lets  ef  duneten  #MMiwj|ifm^«g  to  liie 
diflVrtr&t  formube^ 

Oerhardt  calls  the  btnuoic  aleoiud  bjdrate  of  tolnaiTle,  tiie 
latter  name,  trJoeajU;,  beini^  that  of  a  sappoaed  ndical.  Cm  HrO. 
It  will  be  feen  that  his  fomula  is  the  aaaie  as  that  given  above  for 
the  alcohol,  namely  Cm  H7  O,  HO ;  only  he  regards  it  aa  the 
hydrate  of  an  oxygenated  radical,  while  Cannizzaro  eonaidaa  it 
as  the  hydrated  oxide  of  the  carbo-hydrogen  Cm  Hr  analogous  to 
ethyle,  and  homologous  with  phenyle;  thus  (Cm  Ht)  0,  HO,  80 
tliat  two  dii£E;rent  views  may  be  taJcen  of  the  oonstiuition  of  the 
benzoie  aleohol  aa  well  aa  of  its  aldehyde. 
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1.  Amjgdsline.     C«o  N  Hrt  Oss. 

Is  found  in  bitter  almonds,  in  the  leaves  of  the  ebeny  lanrel, 
and  probably  in  the  kernels  of  all  the  bitter  species  of  amygdalos 
and  pronns,  aa  the  peaeh  and  plom.  To  obtdn  it,  bitter  almonda 
are  pounded  and  forcibly  pressed  between  warm  iron  plates  to 
remove  the  fSat  oil  (oil  of  almonds).  The  mare  or  reaidne  is 
boiled  with  aleohol  of  94  per  eent.,  and  the  tinetares  distilled  off 
in  the  water-bath  to  the  oonsistenee  of  symp.  This  liquid, 
which  contains  amygdaline  and  sngar,  is  diluted  with  water, 
mixed  with  yeast,  and  set  aside.  When  the  fermentation  is 
over,  the  whole  is  filtered,  and  again  evaporated  to  a  symp, 
which  being  mixed  with  a  large  excess  of  cold  alcohol  (of  94  per 
cent.),  or  with  half  its  bulk  of  ether,  deposits  the  amygdaline  as  a 
white  crystalline  powder.  This  is  pressed  in  folds  of  bibulous 
paper,  and  finally  purified  by  repeated  crystallisation  from  boiling 
alcohol.  It  forms  crystalline  scales  very  soluble  in  water,  very 
sparingly  soluble  in  cold  alcohol,  but  more  soluble  in  hot  alcohol. 
It  has  a  bitter  taste.  When  heated  it  emits  an  odour  like  that  of 
May  blosHom,  and  leaves  a  bulky  coal. 

When  distilled  with  nitric  acid,  or  other  oxidising  agents,  it  is 
resolved  into  ammonia,  hyduret  of  benzoyle,  benzoic  acid,  formic 
acid,  and  carbonic  acid.  Caustic  alkalies  convert  it  into  ammonia 
and  amygdaliuic  acid:  permanganate  of  potash  converts  it  into 
oyanate  and  benzoate  of  potash. 

2.  Amygdallnic  Acid.     Cm  Hxe  Om  +  HO. 

Prepared  by  boiling  amygdaline  with  baryta  as  long  as 
ammonia  is  given  off,  and  then  removing  the  baryta  from  the 
Ruluble  amygdalinate  of  that  base  by  sulphuric  acid.    By  eva- 
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poration  it  yields  a  transparent  amorphous  mass,  which  has  a 
very  pleasant  add  taste.  Nitric  acid,  and  other  oxidising  agents, 
convert  it  into  hydnret  of  benzoyle,  with  formic  and  hensoio 
acid.  Its  salts  are  almost  all  soluble ;  their  formula  is  Cm  Hw 
Om  +  M  0. 

8.  DiitUled  Water  of  Bitter  Afaaonds. 

Expressed  bitter  almonds  are  made  into  a  thin  cream  with 
water,  and  this  distilled  in  the  heat  of  a  chloride  of  calcium  bath, 
till  a  quantity  of  water  has  passed  over  equal  in  weight  to  the 
almonds  before  being  pressed.  The  distilled  water  is  milky,  from 
suspended  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  and^smells  both  of  hyduret  of 
bezizoyle  and  of  hydrocyanic  acid.  "When  fitesbly  prepared,  it 
contains  little  more  than  1  grain  of  hydrocyanic  acid  per  ounce ; 
but  its  strength  diminishes  by  keeping,  and  as  it  is  difficult  to 
obtain  it  of  uniform  strength  even  when  fresh,  it  is  not  a  good 
form  of  administering  hydrocyanic  acid.  It  is  remarkable  that 
nitrate  of  silver  does  not  detect  the  hydrocyanic  acid,  unless 
ammonia  is  added  with  the  nitrate,  and  after  a  time  neutralised 
by  nitric  acid.  It  is  used  in  medicine,  especially  on  the  Continent, 
and  is  poisonous. 

4.  Laurel  Water. 
Obtained  by  distilling  two  parts  of  fresh  leaves  of  prunus 
lauroeerasu8  with  water  till  tluree  parts  have  passed  over.    It 
exactly  resembles  the  preceding  water,  and  is  equally  uncertain, 
and  equally  poisonous. 

THEOKY  OP  THE  P0RMA.TI03T  OP  HTDTTEBT  OP  BENZOYLE 

PROM   BITTEB  ALMONDS. 

Bitter  almonds  contain,  like  sweet  almonds,  a  large  quantity 
of  an  albuminous  or  caseous  matter,  called  emukine  or  synapUue, 
along  with  abundance  of  a  mild  fat  oil,  the  oU  of  almonds,  very 
similar  to  olive  oil.  But  in  addition  to  these,  the  bitter  almonds 
contain  4  or  5  per  cent,  of  amygdaline,  whidi  is  not  present  in 
sweet  almonds. 

Now,  if  the  amygdaline  be  removed  by  boiling  alcohol,  the 
residue,  when  distilled  with  water,  does  not  yield  a  trace  of  the 
volatile  oil  of  bitter  almonds.  Again,  if  the  residue  of  the  bitter 
almond«»  after  the  fat  oil  has  been  pressed  out,  be  heated  to  snoh 
a  point  as  to  coagulate  the  emulsine,  before  water  is  added,  the 
dbtillation  also  yields  no  volatile  oil,  even  although  the  amygda- 
line be  present. 

These  facts  prove  that  the  production  of  the  volatile  oil  of  bitter 
almonds  depends  on  the  presence,  first,  of  amygdaline ;  secondly, 
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iktf  htt,  UmmX.  if  wmj^cjuia/b  'ut  y^auA.  i&  ttpEtaeC  vist  uie 

«  grutfi^ftw  4fC  MP«<€  tf/ii>gi«irfi,  a&d  mtcs;  dii<£Iia£aaA  «f 

Mixt4t»  ivtiv  j'ji^.'is  tii«  i£L  >■>-■•  fc'itg.^r. 

Wte«  tM;  wifk'JXifM  0i  10  {mU  «f  — t-giiKae  is  100  o£ 
k  addA^  te  ft  »>>.£ti<M  «f  1  put  «f  fi^BapUK  is  10  of 
iMititti  4M)»tt(«MStMm  St  <Ad&  takes  piaecr:  the  liquid  ae^una 
tbi;  ^/9r  ^(A  Lvd'jret  <4  beatzorle  and  «f  bTdroerasie  add,  aad 
wirtis  diiAilMd  ji^yda  tbe  crwle  oil  of  tetter  alawndi,  vluek  ia 
ft  imjLUm  of  thewt  tvo  eMspomida.  Tbe  reaidiie  of  the  diidl- 
hdifM  tfMtAMXUB  BOfttr  in  aodii  quactitT,  that  it  ia  probable  tibe 
eieaaeitta  <4  the  wjlzj^^mm^  have  tfmtzibutbd.  to  inai  it ;  and  wbcn 
tbia  wfii^  ia  di^«troT«d  bj  fennentation,  afixed  acid  ift  fi/und.  If 
tbe  aynafitaae  baa  bt«n  eco^nlated,  it  baa  not  tbe  digbtft 
Oft  aa/i^daline* 

Wbeo  tbe  ezpreaaed  bitter  almond  a  ate  moiitnied  witk 
tbe  rerj  mmt  Raetion  oeenra ;  and  if  enoo^  water  be  preaent 
to  diMolre  tbe  oil  tm  it  im  formed^  tbe  wbole  aajgdaline  dia- 
appean  in  a  abort  time;  Bnt  if  tbe  expieaaed  almonds  be  tbrown 
into  U/iJin^  water,  tbe  ajnaptaae  eoa^ulatea,  and  can  then 
produee  no  diani^  in  tbe  amjgdaline.  To  obtain  tbe  fall  pro- 
portion of  oil,  I  part  of  expnmed  almonda  ahonld  be  maeented 
tor  twenij-'foux  boora  with  20  parte  of  water  at  aboot  102*,  and 
tben  diatilled. 

100  parte  d  amygdaline  prodnee  47  of  ernde  oil,  and  tbeaa 
47  parte  of  erude  oil  contain  almoat  exactly  6  of  anbydrooa 
bjdroejanic  acid ;  so  tbat  17  gtainaof  amygdaline  diaeolTedin 
I  OS.  of  emuJaion  of  §weet  almondai  yielda  ft  mixture  containing 
I  grain  of  dry  bydroeyanie  acid,  and  conaeqacDtly  of  tbe  aame 
•tnmgtbaa  tbediatilledwaterprofesaea  to  be.  Tbia  mixture  baa, 
baaidea,  tbe  advantage  of  containing  the  bydoret  of  benzole  preaent 
in  tbe  diatilled  water,  to  which  ia  perbapa  owing  tbe  aaperioritp' 
of  tbe  diatilled  water  of  bitter  almonda  on  lanrel  leayea  over 
mere  diluted  hydrocyanic  add,  a  anperiority  which,  according  to 
tbe  continental  phyatciana,  ia  yery  decided  and  obviooa.  The 
ftbore  almple  recipe,  giren  by  Liebig  and  Wohler,  ia  admirably 
adapted  for  extemporaoeoua  nae,  and  the  mixture  ought  neyer  to 
be  made  in  a  larger  quantity  at  a  time,  as,  like  tbe  diatilled  water, 
it  alters  by  keeping.  «, 

In  the  above  remarkable  decompoaition,  we  have  a  very 
beautiful  example  of  a  metamorphosis  in  which  the  elements  of 
two  bodies  take  a  share  ;  but  aa  the  whole  of  the  products  are  not 
yet  exactly  known,  and  even  the  composition  of  the  emulsine  or 
ayuaptase  ia  uncertain,  we  cannot  explain  the  whole  change  with 
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predsioii.    We  know,  however,  that  from  1  eq.  amygdaline,  C«oN 
Hsr  On,  the  following  compounds  may  be  derived : — 

1  eq.  hydroefanic  Mid G>  NH 

2  eqs.  hydoret  of  bensoyle Gu    Hii  0« 

)  eq.  sugar Go     H«    Oi 

2  eqa.  formio  add C«     Ha    Oo 

7  eqs.  water Ht    Ov 

1  eq.  amygdaline CUoNHsf  On 

Alio,  1  eq.  amygdaline  aoid,  C«o  Hm  Om,  may  yield : — 

8  eqs.  formio  add Go     Hs    Oa 

2  eqs.  hydorot  of  bensoyle Gm    Hu  0* 

4  eq.  sugar Co     Ho   Oo 

6  eqs.  water Ho    Oo 

1  eq.  amygdalinio  acid        .....     Cm    Hm  Om 

Now,  we  oan  trace  all  these  produota  among  the  results  of  this 
transformation  ;  and,  it  is  probable,  not  only  that  there  is  more 
sugar  than  can  be  aooounted  for  by  the  amygdaline,  but  also  that 
other  products,  not  yet  known,  are  formed :  as,  for  example,  the 
fixed  acid  above  alluded  to.  The  emulsine  or  synaptase,  which 
produces  this  remarkable  change  in  amygdaline,  in  which  it  itself 
participates,  contains  nitrogen,  is  soluble  in  water,  coagulable  by 
heat,  and  in  short  very  analogous  both  to  albumen  and  caseine, 
along  with  which  we  shall  again  notice  it.  In  the  almond  it 
appears  to  be  accompanied  by  albumen. 

We  have  seen,  above,  that  the  assumption  of  the  existence  of 
the  radical  benzoyle  brings  a  number  of  compounds  into  m  more 
easily  understood  form,  and  very  materially  aids  the  memory  by 
enabling  us  to  classify  these  compounds  as  analogous  to  otiiers 
better  known.  Other  views  may  be  taken  of  this  series  of  com- 
pounds :  for  example,  according  to  Dumas,  hyduret  of  benzoyle 
may  be  represented  as  a  compound  of  benzoic  acid  with  a  carbo- 
hydrogen :  2  Ci*  Ho  Os  +  (Ci«  Ho)  Hs,  benzoic  acid  being  the 
teroxide  and  the  carbo-hydrogen  the  terhyduret  of  the  body, 
Ci«  Hs:  for  2  (Cm  Ho)  Os  +  (Cm  Ho)  Hs  ==  Cm  His  0«  =:  3 
(Cu  Ha  Os )  =  3  Bz  H.  The  same  view  might  be  extended  to 
some  of  the  other  compounds  of  benzoyle,  but  it  is  complex, 
and  cannot  well  be  applied  to  benzamide,  hydrobenzamide,  and 
several  others.  Again,  according  to  Mitsoherlich,  benzoic  acid 
is  Cii  Hsi-f-  2  C  Os ;  that  is,  benzole  plw  2  eqs.  carbonic  acid ; 
while  a  dry  benzoate  would  contain,  united  to  the  base,  the 
hypothetical  body  benzide^  Cit  Hs ,  and  the  equally  hypothetical 
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anhydrous  oxalic  acid,  C«  Os .  These  views  appear  both  to  be  in 
all  respects  inferior  to  that  which  we  have  adopted,  and  which 
most  be  retained,  until  a  better  shall  be  proposed.  *  If  I  under- 
stand rightly  some  expressions  in  a  paper  by  Laurent,  that 
chemist  oonaidered  hyduret  of  benzoyle,  Cm  Ha  Os,  as  the 
oxide  of  a  radical  benzene ;  but  it  does  not  appear  whether  it  is 
(Ci4  Hfl)-|-  Os,  or  (Ci4  Ha  0)  +  0.  The  term  oxide  of  benzene, 
however,  may  be  applied  to  one  of  the  isomeric  modificationa  of 
the  hyduret. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  benzoic  acid  is  the '  starting- 
point  of  a  series  of  homologoua  acids.  One  of  these,  toiuylio 
add,  will  be  described  fiirther  on,  after  the  cuminic  acid,  and 
under  the  balsam  of  tolu,  with  both  of  which  it  is  ootineeted ; 
but  a  third,  namely,  the  cuminic  acid,  agrees  still  more  closely 
with  benzoic  acid,  and  especially  in  the  existence  of  a  compound, 
analogous  to  and  homologous  with  hyduret  of  benzoyle.  This  is 
the  oxygenated  oil  of  cumine,  do  His  Os ,  which  may  be  viewed 
as  hyduret  of  cumyle,  0%  Hn  Ot ,  H.  When  oxidised  by  nitric 
acid,  it  yields  cuminic  acid,  Cso  Hn  Os ,  H  0  or  Cso  Hit  0* , 
which  is  crystalline  and  volatile,  like  benzoic  acid.  When  heated 
with  bases,  it  yields  cumole,  da  His,  homologous  with  benzole ; 
which,  like  benzole,  also  yields  substitution-products,  as  in  the 
fourth  column  of  the  table,  p.  141,  in  which  chlorine,  bromine, 
nitrous  acid,  and  amide  are  substituted  for  part  of  its  hydrogen. 
Details  are  unnecessary,  as  the  analogy  of  properties  with  the 
corresponding  compounds  of  the  benzoic  series  is  remarkable, 
and  is  the  chief  point  of  interest.  Cumole,  however,  is  an  ingre- 
dient of  the  crude  oil  of  cumine,  and  is  best  obtained  from  that 
source.  It  is  also,  like  benzole,  toluole,  and  xylole,  found  in  the 
oil  of  tar. 

XrV.  Saliotm.     Cm  Hs  0«=Sa. 

This  is  the  hypothetical  radical  of  a  remarkable  series  of  com- 
pounds ;  and,  as  such,  belongs  to  the  same  group  as  benzoyle. 
Its  most  interesting  compound  is  the  hyduret  of  salicyle,  which 
we  shall  therefore  first  consider. 


1.  Hyduret  of  Salicyle.     Ci«  Hs  0«,  H  =  Sa  H. 

Stn.  Salicyloue  Acid, — ^This  compound  is  found  as  the  chief 
ingredient  in  the  essence  of  meadowsweet,  that  is,  the  essential 
oil  obtained  by  distilling  the  flowers  of  epiraa  ulmaria  with 
water.  It  is  probable  that,  like  the  essence  of  bitter  almonds,  it 
is  formed  by  the  metamorphosis  of  a  compound  or  compounda 
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preeent  in  the  flowers.  The  omde  essenoe  is  distilled  with  aqua 
potassee,  which  oomhines  with  the  hyduret,  and  an  oil  distils  over 
which  seems  to  he  a  oarho-hydrogen.  The  salt  of  potash  being 
now  redistilled  with  a  slight  exoess  of  dilate  snlphurio  aoid,  yields 
the  pure  hyduret  of  salioyle. 

It  may  also  he  obtained  by  distilling  one  part  of  salicine,  one 
part  of  bichromate  of  potash,  two  and  a  half  of  oil  of  vitriol,  and 
twenty  of  water,  together.  The  salicine  is  dissolved  in  part  of 
the  water,  and  the  acid  diluted  with  the  rest.  The  mixture  is 
then  made  in  a  retort,  and  after  the  efferresoence  which  takes 
place  is  over,  the  whole  is  distilled,  and  yields  the  hyduret^  to  the 
amount  of  one- fourth  of  the  salicine  employed. 

Hyduret  of  salioyle  is  an  oily  colourless  liquid,  having  a 
fragrant  aromatic  odour  and  a  burning  taste.  Its  Sp.  G.  is 
1*1731,  and  it  boils  about  380**.  With  chlorine  and  bromine  it 
forms  new  substitution-compounds.  With  bases  it  forms  salicy- 
lurets,  water  being  separated.  HSa-|-MO  =  HO  +  M  Sa, 
so  that  it  has  the  characters  of  an  acid. 

Salicyluret  of  ammonium,  Sa,  N  H* ,  is  formed  when  concen- 
trated ammonia  is  poured  upon  hyduret  of  salioyle.  It  is  a 
yellow  solid,  having  a  fEiint  odour  of  roses.  When  moist,  this 
salt  is  decomposed  spontaneously,  becoming  black,  and  giving 
off  ammonia  and  an  odour  like  that  of  roses.  With  dry 
ammoniacal  gas,  hyduret  of  salioyle  forms  the  compound  3  Sa 
H  +  2NH8. 

Salicylimide,  Cm  Ns  Hib  Oe ,  is  formed  whQ^  caustic  ammonia 
is  added,  drop  by  drop,  to  a  solution  of  1  vol.  hyduret  of  salioyle 
in  3  vol.  alcohol,  and  the  small  yellow  crystals  which  first  formed 
are  dissolved  by  a  gentle  heat.  On  standing,  salioylimide  appears 
in  the  form  of  golden  yellow  brilliant  prisms.  It  is  formed 
frbm  3  eqs.  hyduret  of  salicyle  and  2  eqs.  of  ammonia,  by  the- 
separation  of  6  eqs.  water,  3  (Ci«  H«  0«)  +  2  N  Hs —  6  H  0  = 
Cm  Ni  His  Oo  .  As  it  is  no  longer  soluble  in  the  liquid  from  which 
it  was  first  deposited,  it  is  probable  that  the  yellow  salt  first 
formed,  which  dissolved  in  the  alcohol  by  aid  of  a  gentle  heat, 
was  salicyluret  of  ammonium,  which,  by  excess  of  ammonia,  was 
converted  into  salicylimide.. 

The  salts  of  the  hyduret  of  salioyle  or  hydrosalicylic  add,  are 
constituted,  for  the  most  part,  according  to  the  formula  Sa  M. 
The  potassium  salt  Sa  E,  when  exposed  to  the  air  in  a  moist 
state,  becomes  first  green,  then  black.  When  the  change  is 
complete,  water  dissolves  acetate  of  potash,  and  leaves  a  black 
matter,  melanie  acid,  Cio  H«  Os:  1  eq.  of  salicyluret  of  potas- 
sium, 2  eqs.  water,  and  3  eqs.  oxygen,  contain  the  element  of 
1  eq.  acetate  of  potash,  and  1  eq.  mdanio  acid,  Ci«  Hs  0*,  £  -f 
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2  H  0  +  Os=  04  HsO*,  E  +  Cio  HaOs.  Melanio  acid oombines 
with  bases. 

Ettling  and  Stenhouse  bave  shown  that  when  the  salioylnret  of 
oopper,  Ca  Sa  =  Gi4  Hs  0*  +  Ca,  and  the  benzoate  of  copper, 
Ca  0,  Ci4  Hs  Os ,  which  is  isomeric  with  it,  are  distilled,  several 
new  products  are  formed.  Among  these  are  salicylic  add  and 
two  crystalline  nentral  compounds. 

Parasalicyle  is  a  product  of  the  action  of  heat  on  salieyluret 
(salicylite)  of  copper.  Its  formula  is  Gi4  Hs  Os ,  and  it  has  the 
composition  of  anhydrous  benzoic  acid,  or  of  salicylous  add, 
(hyduret  of  salioyle  viewed  as  an  oxygen  acid),  as  it  exists 
in  its  salts.  The  copper  salt  from  which  it  is  formed  may  be 
represented  either  as  Cm  Hs  O4  +  Cu,  or  as  Cu  0,  Oi«  He  Os . 
Parasalicyle  is  fusible  and  volatile,  and  only  attacked  by  strong 
acids. 

When  benzoate  of  copper  is  distilled,  there  is  formed,  besides 
salicylic  acid,  a  neutnd  volatile  crystalline  compound,  which 
oontains  1  eq.  oxygen  less  than  parasalicyle,  and  the  formula  of 
which  is  consequently  C14  Hs  Ot .  It  is  therefore  isomeric  with 
benzile,  and  has  the  composition  of  the  radical  benzoyle.  Indeed, 
as  it  yields  benzoic  acid  when  acted  on  by  potash,  while  benzile 
yields  benzilio  acid,  it  may  very  probably  be  that  radical.  It  has 
not,  however,  been  named  by  Ettling,  who  discovered  it. 

2.  SaUcyUc  Add.     (Ci4  H.  0*)  0,  H  0=Sa  0,  H 0  =  8a  Ot,  H. 

Formed  when  hyduret  of  salicyle  is  heated  with  hydrate  of 
potash  till  the  mass  loses  its  brown  colour.  Hydroaren  is  given 
off,  and  salicylate  of  potash  is  formed.  Hydrochloric  acid,  added 
to  the  solution  of  this  salt,  causes  the  deposition  of  crystals  of 
salicylic  acid. 

The  same  acid  is  formed  when  coumarine,  the  stearoptene  or 
camphor  of  the  tonka  bean,  is  acted  on  by  caustic  pot&sh.  More- 
over the  essential  oil  of  winter-green,  or  Oaultheria  procumbens, 
appears,  by  the  researches  of  Cahours  and  Gerhardt,  to  be  the 
salicylate  of  oxide  of  methyle.  The  acid,  therefore,  is  most 
readily  obtained,  by  gently  heating  this  oil  with  a  slight  excess 
of  potash,  and  afterwards  adding  an  acid,  when  the  salicylic  acid, 
being  very  spaiingly  soluble,  is  deposited.  It  is  easily  purified 
by  recrystallisation,  and  sometimes  forms  crystals  one  or  two 
inches  in  length. 

Salicylic  acid  crystallises  in  tufts  of  slender  prisms,  very  like 
benzoic  acid.  It  may  be  sublimed  without  decomposition.  The 
formation  of  this  acid  from  hyduret  of  salicyle  is  very  simple : 
Ci4  Hs  O4,  H  -h  K  0,  H  0  =  Cm  Hs  Os,  K  0  +  Hi.    When 
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the  salicylate  of  potash  is  deoomposed  by  an  aoid,  the  salicylic 
acid  takes  up  1  eq.  of  basic  water,  and  separates  as  Cm  Hs  Os  , 
H  Oy  or  Ci4  Hft  0«,  H.  The  decompositions  of  this  acid  are  very 
interesting,  connecting  it  with  several  other  series  of  organic 
componnds. 

When  it  is  acted  on  by  nitric  acid,  it  is  first  oonyerted  into 
indigotio  acid,  or  nitrosalicylic  acid,  Ci*  H*  N  O9 ,  H  0,  along 
with  other  prodaots ;  and  by  the  continued  action  of  nitric  acid, 
there  is  finally  produced  the  remarkable  bitter  acid,  called 
carbazotio,  nitropicric  or  nitrophenisic  acid,  Cia  Ha  Ns  Ois,  H  0. 
Both  these  acids  are  formed  from  indigo  by  the  action  of  nitric 
acid. 

When  salicylic  acid  is  distilled  with  caustic  baryta,  it  yields 
carbonate  of  baryta,  and  a  heavy  oily  liquid,  which  is  the  acid 
known  as  carbolic  acid  (Runge),  and  hydrate  of  phenyle  (Laurent), 
the  formula  of  which  is  da  Ha  Oa  =  Cia  Ha  0,  H  0.  The  pro- 
duction of  carbolic  acid  from  salicylic  acid  is  easily  understood ; 
it  is,  in  fact,  analogous  to  that  of  benzine  from  benzoic  acid. 
Ci4  He  Os,  H  0  +  2  Ba  0  =  2  (Ba  0,  C  Oa)  +  Cia  Ha  Oa.  As 
the  action  with  baryta  is  so  violent  as  to  destroy  a  great  part 
of  the  acid,  it  is  found  better  to  heat  rapidly  salicylic  acid  mixed 
with  powdered  glass,  when  it  is  resolved  into  carbolic  and 
carbonic  acids. 

Now  it  is  very  remarkable,  that  carbolic  acid,  which  is  one  of 
the  chief  ingredients  of  the  oil  of  coal-tar,  a  product,  therefore, 
of  destructive  distillation,  is  also  converted  by  the  action 
of  nitric  acid  into  nitropicric  acid.  This  would  indicate  that 
when  salicylic  acid  is  acted  on  by  nitric  acid,  it  yields,  first,  some 
compound  containing  the  same  radical  as  carbolic  and  nitropicric 
acid,  and  that  this  is  further  oxidised  into  the  latter  acid.  We 
shall  hereafter  see  that  the  probable  origin  of  carbolic  acid 
is  henzoUf  Cia  Ha,  from  which,  by  substitution  and  oxidation, 
carbolic,  and  nitropicric  acids,  and  a  whole  series  of  com- 
pounds, may  be  formed*  Benzole  is  itself  the  hyduret  of  the 
radical  phenyle,  Cia  Hs .  The  hydrated  oxide  of  this  is  carbolic 
acid.  Nitropicric,  or  nitrophenisic  acid  is  carbolic  acid,  in  which 
3  eqs.  of  hydrogen  are  replaced  by  3  N  O4 . 

On  the  whole,  from  its  relation  to  hyduret  of  salicyle  and  to 
salicine  (from  which  it  may  also  be  formed  by  the  action  of 
caustic  potash),  from  its  analogy  in  formation,  constitution,  and 
properties  to  benzoic  acid,  from  its  occurrence  in  nature  in 
the  first  compound  of  methyle  not  artificially  produced,  and 
from  its  ready  convertibility  into  indigotio  acid,  carbolic  acid 
and  nitropicric  acid,  salicylic  acid  is  a  compound  of  very  great 
interest. 
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M  O,  or  (,,*  H«  ^>«/3L  r&6  m^Wjb  of  oxid«  of  ibethrk,  Cs 
H»  O  f  Cm  Ut  Ch  ,  oc^nn  in  the  ^uhzjdau  <ai  of  GamKkerm  fro^ 
emmhtntf  mA  k  iLT.dai  uiod  m  pt^rfonL^^rr.  It  iHt^s  rise  to  a 
somber  of  rv^jcaj^k^^  pr:^w^<,  wben  fOj^wUd  to  the  aetkn  of 
fijiru;  li^f  <;i,i.'/ri£^,  broaiii^  aijulies,  4«. ;  bot  aJl  these  tiungs 
win  be  tusuJUd  of  in  Ukit  proptx  plaees. 

d,  CU'>rv«k2>?Ue  A/!:>L    C^  Hi  ^  ^« ,  or  C^*  Hs  0«,  C 

Wb«D  drf  clilorine  if  made  to  a«t  on  drj  hrdnret  of  salicrle 
tbu  eomp^rind  i»  ff/rmedy  aloojr  with  hydrochloric  acid ;  it  cry*- 
tali^Afii  T*riifyAjf  and  nkay  be  fublimed  uiiohaiiged.  Its  formatiaB. 
if  entire]/  anal^ygoos  to  that  of  chloride  of  benzovle,  and  it 
mij^ht  be  \newed  aa  chloride  of  iaiicyle,  Ci«  Hs  0«,  CI  =  Sa  CL 
But  it*  f/ropf/rti^  are  tboie  of  an  acid,  and  hence  we  are  com- 
pelkd  to  c>rj%idcr  it  as  salicylic  acid,  Cm  Hs  Os,  in  which  1  eq. 
oxygen  has  b<;cn  rcj^laccd  by  1  eq.  chlorine,  the  type  remaining 
itncliangcd.     Hence,  after  this  substitution,  it  is  still  an  acid,  and 

it*  true  formula  is  Cm  H#  ]  /  n  y  ui  A<nd  of  the  type  of  aahydiooi 

•aliisylie  a/Hd* 

With  ammonia  it  forms  a  new  compound,  ehloroBalieyltmide, 
Am  in  the  action  of  ammonia  on  hyduret  of  salicyle,  so  in  this 
CMO,  2  eqs.  amro^mia  act  on  3  of  the  acid,  and  0  of  water  are 
separated.  The  formula  of  chlorosalicylimide,  which  is  a  yellow, 
inik>]uble  solid,  is  Cm  His  Xs  CU  0«;  for  3  (Cm  H«  a  0«)  + 
2  N  H«  =  6  H  0  +  C44  His  CU  Ns  Oe.  It  is,  in  ftust,  saUcyli- 
mide  in  which  3  eqli.  chlorine  haye  been  substituted  for  3  eqs. 
hydrogen. 

With  bromine  and  iodine,  hydnret  of  salicyle  yields  the  two 
taalogous  compounds,  bromosaUcylio  acid,  and  iodosalicylic  acid ; 

Culls  |^*andCuH.  |^*. 

4.  Nitrosalieylfe  Add.    Cu  Hs  NOio=Ci«H«  NOb,  HO. 

0TV.  Anilie  add^  Indigoiie  acid, — ^This  acid  is  formed  by  the 
action  of  nitric  aoid  on  hyduret  of  salicyle,  or  still  better,  on 
•alioylio  acid.  It  forms  yellow  prisms,  and  with  bases,  yields 
yellow  detonating  salts.  Ammonia  colours  it  blood-red,  and  per- 
ohbride  of  iron  cherry-red.  It  is,  according  to  the  aboye  formula^ 
deriyed  from  the  analysis  of  Piria,  salicylic  aoid,  in  which  1  eq. 
nitrous  (hyponitric)  aoid  is  substituted  for  1  eq.  hydrogen.  But 
its  characters,  and  those  of  its  salts,  are  such  as  to  oonyinoe  us 
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tliat  it  is  identical  with  indigotio,  or  anilio  aoid ;  under  whioh 
names  we  shall  have  again  to  treat  of  it. 

APPENDIX  TO  SAUCTLB. 
5.  SaUdne.     Cm  His  Om  =  Cit  Hio  Oio  -I-  C14  Ha  0« . 

This  compound  occurs  in  the  bark  of  all  such  willows  as  are 
bitter,  such  as  Salix  heliXy  8,  amygdalina,  &c.  It  is  extracted  by 
boiling  with  water,  decolorising  the  decoction  with  litharge, 
removing  the  lead  dissolyed  by  sulphuric  acid  and  sulphuret  of 
barium,  and  evaporating  to  a  syrup.  The  salicine  crystallises  on 
standing,  in  fine  scales  of  a  silky  lustre,  which  have  a  very  pure, 
bitter  taste,  and  are  highly  febrifuge.  It  is  neutral,  soluble  in 
water  and  alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether.  Oil  of  vitriol  colours  it 
blood -red.  Distilled  with  bichromate  of  potash  and  sulphuric 
aoid,  it  yields  formic  and  carbonic  acids,  hyduret  of  salicyle,  and 
a  resinous  matter. 

6.  Saligenine.     CiaHsO*. 

The  recent  researches  of  Piria  have  very  greatly  extended  our 
knowledge  of  salicine.  The  formula  above  given  for  salicine  is 
deduced  from  his  analyses,  and  he  has  shown  that  by  contact  with 
synaptase,  salicine  is  decomposed,  being  resolved  into  tugar, 
Cis  Hio  Oio  (which  takes  up  4  eqs.  of  water  and  appears  as 
grape  sugar,  Gis  Hi*  O14,)  and  a  new  body,  Mligeniney  Gu  Hs 
O4.  When  the  metamorphosis  is  complete,  wMch,  with  200 
parts  of  water,  and  3  parts  of  synaptase  for  50  of  salicine,  and  a 
temperature  of  160'',  takes  place  in  24  hours,  most  of  the  sali^ 
genine  separates  in  crystals,  being  vexr  sparingly  soluble  in  cold 
water,  and  the  rest  is  obtained  by  agitating  the  solution  with 
ether,  whioh  dissolves  the  saligenine.  The  aqueous  liquid  is 
now  found  to  contain  only  grape  sugar,  and  the  residue  of  the 
synaptase. 

Saligenine  melts  at  180^,  and  forms  on  cooling  a  crystalline 
mass.  It  appears  to  form  a  combination  with  potash,  but  when 
it  is  heated  with  that  alkali,  hydrogen  is  disengaged  and  salicylic 
acid  is  formed.  Several  oxidising  agents  convert  saligenine  into 
hyduret  of  salicyle,  from  which  it  difPero  only  by  containing 
2  eqs.  of  hydrogen  more.  Aqueous  solutions  of  perchloride  of 
iron  and  of  salts  of  peroxide  of  iron  strike  an  indigo  blue  with 
saligenine;  but  this  colour  is  not  formed  when  alcoholic  or 
ethereal  solutions  are  used.  The  blue  compound  has  not  been 
separated.  When  heated  to  a  certain  point,  or  boiled  with  acids, 
saligenine  is  converted  into  ^aliretine,  a  body  whioh  is    also 
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flHajiMMl  wben  tilieiiie  is  boiled  widi  dflate  amds,  and  which  is 
no  doubt  in  tius  latter  case  derived  from  tbe  wiligpninft  ewitamied 
in  tbe  salidne.    Saliretine  will  be  deecribed  presently. 

As  it  appesrs  eertain  firom  tbe  experiments  of  Piria  tbat  salicine 
is  oomposed  of  saligenine  and  sogar,  tbe  prodoets  of  Tsrions 
reaetions  on  salieine  will  be  generally  tbose  on  a  mixture  of 
laligenine  and  sugar.  It  will  therefore  be  better  to  deseribe  in 
connection  the  sobstanoes  prodnced  from  saligenine,  and  those 
formed  from  salicine. 

By  the  action  of  chlorine  on  salicine,  there  are  fbrmed  three 
compounds  analogoos  to  salicine,  in  which  1,  2,  and  3  eqs.  of 
hydrogen  are  replaced  by  chlorine. 

These  are: — 

Chlomssliffiiie  •  •  .  •  Gm^"  yOi«  + ^m|- 
Dichlaronlidne  •  ...  Cm  ^*  |>0i«  +  2aq. 
TricUorosaliciiie    ....      Cm  ^*|0i«  +  2  aq. 

These  compounds  are  all  crystallised,  and  all  of  them,  like  sali- 
cine, are  decomposed  by  fermentation,  in  contact  with  synaptase, 
into  sugar  and  a  body  derired  from  saligenine. 

Thus  we  haye : — 

Ghlorofalicuie  ss  Bag/ar  +  Chloronligeiiiiie^ 

Cm   ^"}Ou=rCifH.oOio  +  Ci*^'  \0*; 

Bichlorosaliciiie  ^  Sn^ar  4-  DichlorosaligeDine^ 

Cm   ^•}0i*  =  On  Hio  Oio  +  Cu  ^  jo.; 

and 
Triehloroflalicme  ==  Sugar  +  Trichlonwaligeniiie, 

Cm  ^*}0m  =  Cii  Hio  Oio  +  Ci*  ^  }o*. 

ChloroBaligenine  forms  very  fine  crystals,  and  is  singularly 
like  saligenine  in  its  outward  characters.  It  colours  oil  of  yitriol, 
however,  green,  whereas  saligenine  colours  it  red,  as  does  also 
salicine.  The  two  other  compounds  are  obtained  witli  much 
greater  difficulty  by  the  action  of  synaptase  on  Dichlorosalicine 
and  Trichlorosalioine,  owing  to  the  very  sparing  solubility  of  these 
compounds.    But  their  existence  has  been  established. 

7.  Saliretiiie. 

When  saligenine  is  boiled  with  diluted  acid,  or  heated  beyond 
its  melting  point,  it  is  changed  into  a  resinous  substance,  which 
differs  from  saligenine  only  by  2  eqs.  water.    Its  empirical  for- 
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mala  is  Ci*  Ha  Oi »  and  therefore  it  is  isomerio  or  polfmerio  irith 
hyduret  of  benzoyle. 

It  i^pears  that  Chlorosaligenine,  Diohlorosaligenine,  and 
TriohlorosaLigenine  also  yield  resins  when  boiled  with  aoids,  and 
these  resios  are  in  all  probability  derived  from  saliretine,  and 

composed  of  Ci*  ^"  I  Oi,Ci*^  |  0t,Ci4^  I  0«.    If  so,  they 

will  be  named  Chlorosaliretine,  Diohlorosaliretine,  and  Trichloro- 
saliretine. 

8.  Helicme.    Cse  Hie  Ou  =  Cis  Hio  Oio  +  Ci«  Ho  0« . 

This  compound  is  formed  when  salioine  is  acted  on  by  dilated 
nitric  acid.  When  pure  it  forms  small  white  needles,  which 
contain,  in  addition  to  twice  the  above  formula,  3  eqs.  of  water  of 
crystallisation.  Helioine  contaias  the  elements  of  sugar  and 
hyduret  of  salioyle,  and  is  actually  resolved  into  them  by 
synaptase,  and  in  other  ways.  It  is  no  doubt  formed  by  the 
oxidation  of  the  saligenine  producing  hyduret  of  salioyle,  which 
then  unites  with  the  sugar  to  form  helicine. 

Helioine,  when  heated  to  347'',  is  oonverted  into  an  insoluble 
resinous  mass. 

When  the  oxidation  of  salioine  is  carried  further,  the  sugar  is 
destroyed,  and  yields  formic  and  carbonic  acids ;  but  when  the 
oxidation  is  insufficient  to  form  helicine,  there  is  produced  a  body, 
helicoidine^  the  empirical  formula  of  which  is  Coi  Hs4  Om  + 
3  H  0  ;  =  2  eqs,  sugar,  Cs*  Hw  Om  ;  1  eq.  hyduret  of  salioyle, 
Gi4  Ha  O4 ;  and  1  eq.  saligenine,  C14  He  O4 . 

By    the    action   of  chlorine,    helicine    yields    chlorohelioiae 

Cm  qj^^   I  0i4,  which   is   formed   of  sugar  and    chloride   of 

salioyle,  CuHio  Oio  -f  C14  q/  [  O4.    With  bromine  it  yields  a 

similar  compound. 

Rutiline  is  the  name  given  to  the  red  compound  formed  by  the 
action  of  oil  of  vitriol  on  salioine.  When  pure  it  is  of  a  deep 
reddish-brown  colour :  aoids  change  it  to  a  bright  red,  alkalies  to 
a  deep  violet. 

9.  Phloridzine.     C^s  Hw  0s4  =  G«t  Has  Ois  +  6  H  0 1 

This  is  a  substance,  very  analogous  to  salioine,  which  occurs 
in  the  bark  of  the  roots  of  the  apple,  pear,  plum,  &c.  It  is 
extracted  in  the  same  way  as  salioine,  and  resembles  it  much ; 
forming  small  scales,  soluble  in  hot  water,  and  in  alcohol,  very 
bitter,  and  powerfully  febrifuge.  When  boiled  with  dilute 
sulphuric    acid,    it   yields   a   resinous   compound,  phloretine, 

X  2 
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analogoiu  to  saliretme,  along  with  grape  sngar.  Fhloretine  is 
Cso  His  Oio  =  Cao  Hi«  O9,  HO?  and  Cm  His  Oio  +  Cit  Hi« 
Oi«  =  Cm  Ha*  Om.  Aoeording  to  Stas,  howeTer,  phloretine  is 
CaHsOs,  or  donble  or  qoadmple  of  tluB.  The  compomid  of 
phloretine  with  oxide  of  lead  he  found  to  be  Cis  HsOs ,  2  Pb  0 ; 
which  would  indicate,  for  hydrated  phloretine^  Cu  H5  0s2  HO  := 
Ci.  H»04,  HO  =  Cii  HtOs? 

By  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  phloridzine,  there  is  formed  a 
puoe-oolonred  acid,  nitrophloretic  acid,  which,  according  to  Piria, 
is  Cso  His  N  Ois  ;  according  to  Stas,  Cm  Hio  N  Ois. 

PhUnidzHne,  Cas  Hs9  Ni  Om  ?  When  moist  phloridzine  is 
exposed  to  air  and  ammonia,  it  is  transformed  into  a  deep  red 
oompound,  which  dissolves  in  ammonia,  and  may  be  precipitated 
by  acids.  It  is  equal  to  phloridzine,  plus  8  eqs.  oxygen,  and 
2  eqs.  ammonia.  When  dissolved  in  ammonia,  and  dried  in. 
yaouo,  it  leaves  a  purple  mass,  with  coppery  lustre,  which  com- 
municates to  water  a  splendid  blue  colour.  This  is  a  compound 
of  phloridz^ine  and  1  eq.  ammonia.  The  formation  of  this  blue 
pigment  is  a  very  good  example  of  that  kind  of  eremacausis  witii 
the  aid  of  ammonia,  by  which  indigo,  litmus,  orchil,  &c.,  are 
produced  from  colourless  bodies. 

When  salicine  was  supposed  to  be  C*%  H«9  Om,  phloridzine 
appeared  to  differ  from  it  by  only  2  eqs.  oxygen ;  but  as  that 
formula  for  salicine,  according  to  Piria,  is  erroneous,  it  is 
most  probable  that  the  formula  of  phloridzine  will  require  to 
be  changed.  It  is  therefore  marked  as  doubtful  along  with  its 
derivatives. 


APPENDIX  TO  SAI.TCTLB  AND  SALICTUC  ACID. 
Anisyle  and  Anisic  Add. 

The  stearoptene  of  oil  ot  anise,  as  weU  as  the  oil  of  estragon, 
yields,  when  oxidised  by  nitric  acid,  a  crystalline  acid,  in  some 
respects  analogous  to  oinnamic  acid.  This  is  anisic  acid,  Cia  Hs 
0«  ^=  Cifl  H?  Os ,  H  0.  Like  benzoic  and  cinnamic  acid,  it  is 
supposed  to  be  derived  from  an  oil  analogous  to  the  hyduret 
of  benzoyle.  This  would  be  hyduret  of  anisyle,  Ci«  Hs  O4  = 
Ci«  Ht  O4 ,  H. 

Anisic  acid,  when  heated  with  bases,  yields  an  oil,  anisole,  Cm 
Hs  Ot ,  the  acid  having  lost  2  eqs.  of  carbonic  add.  The  acid  itself 
is  homologous  with  salicylic  acid,  just  as  anisole  is  with  phenole  or 
carbolic  acid,  the  difference  being  Ca  Hs . 

The  hyduret  of  anisyle  is  not  known  in  the  separate  form,  and 
the  oil  of  anise  or  estragon  is  beUeved  to  be  Cso  His  Os^  which  is 
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nearly  the  formula  of  oil  of  cinnamon,  and  of  oil  of  cnmine.  Bnt 
these  oils  are  evidentlj  not  identical,  but  only  isomeric  or 
polymeric,  since  the  action  of  nitric  acid  in  each  case  yields  a 
different  result.  It  is  probable  that  anisic  acid  belongs  to  a 
homologous  series,  differing  from  the  benzoic  as  well  as  from  the 
cinnamic  series. 

Anisic  acid   yields,  when  acted  on   by  a  mixture  of  nitric 
and  sulphuric  acids,  two  substitution  products,  nitranisic  acid, 

Cifl  ^  Q    I   Ofl ,  and  dinitranisic  acid,  Ci6  o  V  0*  v  ^^  *  ^^^ 

substitution  products  haye  been  obtained  by  Gahours,  both  from 
the  acid,  and  from  anisole.  The  latter  body,  anisole,  G14  Hs  Ot  is 
homologous  with  phenole  or  hydrated  oxide  of  phenyle  (carbolic 
acid).  From  it  are  obtained  chloraniBole,  bromanisole,  and  three 
nitro-compounds,  nitranisole,    dinitranisole,    and    trinitranisole. 

Nitranisole,  Gm-.t'q     [   O4,  wben  acted  on   by  sulphuret   of 

ammonium,  yields  the  base,  anisidiney  Ci*  H9  N  Oi  ;  and  dini- 
tranisole yields  the  base  nitranisidine,  Cu  Hs  Nt  Oe ,  in  which 
1  eq.  of  the  hydrogen  of  anisidine  is  replaced  by  1  eq.  of  nitrous 
acid.  In  like  manner,  trinitranisole  yields  the  base  dinitrani- 
sidine,  in  which  2  eqs.  of  hydrogen  are  replaced  by  nitrous  acid. 
When  nitranisidine  is  acted  on  by  chloride  of  benzoyle  and 
chloride  of  cinnamyle,  two  new  bases  are  formed,  nitrobenza- 
nisidine,  Css  His  N9  Os ,  and  nitrooumanisidine.  Gat  H14  Nt  Os . 
In  these  two  remarkable  products,  which  approach  closely  to 
natural  bases,  benzoyle  and  cinnamyle  haye  been  substituted  for 
1  eq.  of  hydrogen  in  nitranisidine. 

XY.  CimrAicTLS.     OisHTOt=Ci. 

The  radical  of  essence  of  cinnamon,  but  unknown  in  a  separate 
form. 

1.  Hydnret  of  Cyimamyle.     01 H  ==  Cis  H«  Os=rCis  H?  Ot ,  H. 

This  is  the  purified  essence,  or  oil  of  cinnamon.  The  oil  of 
commerce  contains,  besides,  cinnamic  acid  and  two  resins,  all  of 
which  have  been  produced  from  the  original  oil,  Gso  Hii  Ot ,  by 
the  addition  to  3  eqs.  of  it,  of  8  eqs.  oxygen.  3  (Gto  Hu  Os)+ 
Os  =  Gis  Hs  O4  (cinnamic  acid)  -f  Gis  Hs  0  (a  resin) ;  -f  Gso 
Hia  O4  (another  resin)  +  6  HO.  With  less  oxygen,  hyduret  of 
cinnamyle,  Gis  Hs  Ot ,  is  formed,  along  with  the  resins,  so  that 
the  oil  of  commerce  contains,  besides  the  original  oil,  aU  the 
compounds  above  mentioned. 

The  hyduret  of  cinnamyle,  Gi  H,  is  a  fr^rant  oiL    It  forms, 
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sitrie  M!i«]f  s  erpUiBmt  aimyumid,  Ci  H  4-  9  0« , 
wfa«ii  BfXf:d  whn  vater,  k  raolTed  into  ito  wmtituents,  h^duiit 
^  cmnamTU  sad  ahrie  meid*  WImh  tike  hTdaret  is  exposed  to 
tiie  air,  it  a)>»>ri»  ozjgcii,  prodoetn^  cimMnnie  add,  Ci  O,  HOs= 
Cm  Ht  ^>« ,  HO. 

Tbe  frfii^h  oil  of  cinnanMn  if,  as  baa  been  ttated,  Cso  Hii  Oi- 
With  6  eq«.  oxff^fen  from  the  atr,  it  jielda  hjduwft  of  eiimaM^le 
and  the  two  recina :  with  2  eqa.  more,  the  bjdnret  paasea  into 
cinozmie  aeid.  With  oil  of  Titml,  3  eqa.  of  the  freah  oil  =  Cmo 
Em  (M ,  IffHf:  3  er|<i.  water,  and  form  two  reaina,  one  =  Cm  Hu  O ; 
the  other  ^  Cio  Hi«  Os .  With  h  jdrodilorie  aeid,  it  jielda  an  ofl 
and  two  reaina ;  one,  Cw  H*  O :  the  otiier  Ci*  H«  O. 

2.  CSnaamie  Add.    Cu  Hv  Ob-|- HO=:a  0,  HO. 

Formed  hj  expoeing  oQ  of  einnaaum  to  the  air.  It  ia  most 
eaailf  obtained  hj  diMolring  the  oil  of  Balaam  of  Pern  in  an 
alc<^lie  ■olntton  of  potaah,  evaporating  to  dryneae,  diaiolring 
in  hot  water,  and  adding  to  the  eolation  of  einnamate  of  potaah 
an  exceM  of  hfdioehloric  aeid.  It  erptalliiea  Teiy  readily,  and 
may  be  anblimed.  hy  the  action  of  nitric  aeid,  einnamic  aeid 
ia  eonrerted  into  bydniet  of  benzoyle,  and  into  an  aeid  -very 
similar  to  benzoic  acid,  if  not  identical  with  it.  When  ein- 
namic  add  is  added  to  cold  nitric  add,  it  iSorma  an  add,  Cu 
Hr  N  0«  ss  Cm  H«  04  —  H  +  K  04  ;  that  ia,  dnnamic  add, 
in  which  1  eq.  of  niteons  add  ia  snbatitnted  fmloi  hydrogen ; 

Cu  j  Jj^^C,  HO.    Thi.  if  mtrodnnamic  add.    It.  .dt.  de- 

tonate  when  heated.  With  oxide  of  ethyle,  it  forms  a  crystal- 
Ibable  ether,  Ae  0,  Cis  H«  N  Or .  When  oil  of  cinnamon  is 
mixed  with  faming  sulphoric  add,  there  u  formed,  according  to 
Henog,  a  new  add,  sulphodnnamic  add^  the  formnla  of  which 
is  Cu  H6  O9,  2  SOs  +  2  H  0  s  Cu  Hs  Oio  Ss.  It  is  bibadc, 
and  almost  all  its  salts  are  solable. 

When  oil  of  dnnamon  is  acted  on  by  nitric  add  with  the 
aid  of  heat,  it  3rields  benzoio  and  nitrobenzoic  adds.  By  the 
action  of  chlorine,  oil  of  cinnamon  is  conyerted  into  seyeral  new 

prodacts,  one  of  which  is  ehloroctnno$e,  Cu  ]  qk  Oa  •      ^t  is 

hydoret  ot  cinnamyle  in  which  4  eqs.  of  chlorine  are  sabstitoted 
for  4  eqt.  of  hydrogeo. 

BaUam  of  Peru  contains  compounds  connected  with  dnna- 
myle*  The  prinoipal  is  an  oil,  einnameins,  which,  when  boiled 
with  alkalies,  yields  dnnamic  add  and  a  neutral  oily  body, 
p0ruvin$. 
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CiBnameine  has  been  asoertained  by  Sobarling  to  haye  the 
formula  Gae  His  0* ,  and  to  oontain  cinnamio  aoid,  Cis  Hr  Ok , 
united  to  a  new  ether,  Cis  HiiO.  When  boiled  with  potash, 
oinnameine  yields  on  the  one  hand  oinnamate  of  potash,  and  on 
the  other  perayine,  Cis  Hu  Ot ,  the  latter  compound  being  the 
aloohol  oorreqwnding  to  the  new  ether,  and  formed  from  it  by  the 
addition  of  1  eq.  of  water. 

CinnamoUy  Ci«  He,  a  liquid  bearing  the  same  relation  to 
oinnamio  aoid  that  benzole  does  to  benxoic  acid,  is  formed  when 
cinnamio  acid  is  distilled  with  baryta.  It  is,  like  benzole,  formed 
of  carbon  and  hydrogen  in  the  proportion  of  two  eqs.  of  the  former 
to  one  of  the  latter ;  but  its  density  and  boiling-point  prove 
that  its  formula  is  Cm  Hs.  The  following  equation  shows  its 
formation : 

Cis  Hs  0«  +  2  Ba  0  =  2  (Ba  0,  C  0>)+  Ci«  He 

1 ^- — , — ' 

Cinnamio  acicL  Cinnamole. 

Cinnamole  is  isomeric,  or  perhaps  identical  with  sfyrole,  an  oil 
obtained  by  distillation  from  storax,  to  be  afterwards  described. 
Dragon's  blood  also  yields  styrole  by  distillation.  The  chief 
difference  between  cinnamole  and  styrole  is,  that  the  former  is 
not,  like  the  latter,  oonyerted  by  a  heat  of  392%  in  sealed  tubes, 
into  a  solid  compound,  metastyrole,  the  formula  of  which  is  Ci« 
H? .  But  the  presence  of  some  impurity  in  cinnamole  may  prevent 
the  change. 

According  to  Kichter,  Balsam  of  Peru  contains  two  distinct 
oils,  myroxiline,  insoluble  in  alcohol,  and  myriosperminey  soluble 
in  alcohol.  With  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potash,  myriospermine 
yields  an  aoid  resembling  cisnamic  acid,  but  different  from  it, 
myrioapermic  acid, 

BALSAM  OF  TOLXT. 
Tolene;  Tolaole. 

According  to  Deville,  Balsam  of  Tolu  contains  benzoic  acid  and 
a  body  isomeric  with  hyduret  of  benzoyle ;  also  oinnameine,  and 
a  liquid  carbohydrogen,  tolen$y  the  formula  of  which  is  Cm  Hu  ; 
besides  several  resins,  and  another  liquid  carbohydrogen,  ana- 
logous to,  and  homologous  with,  benzole,  the  name  given  to  which 
is  toluole,  and  its  formula  Cm  Hs  •  It  boils  at  226**,  and  its  Sp.  G. 
is  0*87  at  65°  F.  When  acted  on  by  nitric  acid,  it  yields  two  new 
compounds,  in  which  the  hydrogen  is  partly  replaced  by  nitrous 
acid.  These  are,  lat,  nitrotoluoky  Cm  Hr  NO4 ,  which  is  liquid ; 
and  2nd,  dinUrotoluoUy  Cm  He  Nt  O0,  which  is  a  crjstiUline 
solid.    By  the  action  of  chlorine  on  toluole,  Deville  has   also 
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obtained  a  series  of  oompounds  in  whioli  the  hydrogen  is  replaced 
by  chlorine;  these  compounds,  howeyer,  chiefly  oocor  in  com- 
bination with  hydrochloric  acid.  Toluole  dissolves  in  forming 
sulphuric  acid,  and  forms  a  crystalline  mass  of  sulphotoluylic  acid, 
the  composition  of  which,  according  to  DeyiUe,  is  Cm  Ht  Sa  Os  T 
that  is,  1  eq.  of  hydrogen  seems  to  be  replaced  by  1  eq.  hypo* 
sulphuric  acid.  It  is  analogous  to  the  sulphcmaphthalic  or 
hyposulphonapththalic  acid. 

By  the  tables  already  giren  at  pp.  131  and  141,  it  will  be  seen 
that  toluole  is  not  only  homologous  with  benzole,  but  also  yields 
a  whole  series  of  deriyatives,  two  of  which  are  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  paragraphs,  homologous  with  those  of  benzole.  Another 
point  of  analogy  is,  that  both  benzole  and  toluole  occur  in  the  oil 
of  tar.  Toluylic  acid,  Gi«  Hs  0«,  which  corresponds  to  benzoic 
acid,  is  not  known  as  a  natural  product,  but  has  been  obtained  by 
the  oxidation  of  cymole,  G«o  Hi*,  the  highest  known  number  of 
the  benzole  series.  It  is  yery  analogous  to  benzoic  acid,  and,  like 
it,  is  a  hydrate,  its  true  formula  being  do  Hr  Os ,  HO. 

Besides  nitrotoluole  and  dinitrotoluole,  the  table  also  contains 
the  base,  toluidine,  homologous  with  aniline,  which  is  formed  by 
the  action  of  hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia  on  nitrotoluole,  just  as 
aniline  is  from  nitrobenzole,  as  will  be  explained  in  the  section 
on  artificial  bases.  Toluidine,  like  aniline,  admits  of  the  partial 
replacement  of  its  hydrogen  by  chlorine,  bromine,  or  nitrous  acid, 
thus  giying  rise  to  new  bases,  the  formulse  of  which  are  given  in 
the  table  already  referred  to. 

XVI.    GUAIAOTLB.      Oi4  H7  G4  f 

Hydnpet  of  Guaiacyle .    Oi«  He  O4 = d*  Ht  0*  -hH  ? 

When  the  resin,  or  g^m-resin,  called  Guaiacum,  is  distilled, 
there  is  obtained,  among  other  products,  a  colourless  oily  liquid, 
which  has  acid  properties.  According  to  Deyille,  it  is  analogous 
to  the  hyduret  of  salicyle,  which  is  also  an  acid,  and  is  sometimes 
called  salicylous  acid.  Indeed,  Sobrero,  who  first  obtained  the 
acid  from  Guaiacum,  called  it  pyroguaiacic  acid.  If  viewed  as  a 
hydrogen  acid,  it  will  be  the  hyduret  of  guaiacyle,  C14  Hr  04+  H, 
and  this  agrees  with  the  formula  deduced  from  analysis  Cu  Hs 
O4,  which  is  that  of  saligenine.  The  acid  corresponding  to 
salicylic  acid  has  not  been  formed,  but  will  probably  hereafter 
be  obtained.  Its  formula  will  be  C14  Hs  Oa  =  Ci4  Hr  Go ,  H  0. 
But  Thieiry  has  obtained  another  acid,  which  he  calls  guaiacio 
acid,  the  formula  of  which  is  Cia  Hs  Go  =  Cia  Hr  Os,  HO. 
Deyille  has  also  described  another  oil,  which  is  neutral,  and 
seems  to  be  derived  from  the  last  acid,  as  benzole  from  benzoic 
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aoid,  its  formula  is  do  Hs  Ot ;  and  it  is  derived  from  the  add 
Cit  He  Oo  by  the  separation  of  2  eqs.  oarbonio  aoid ;  for  Cu  Hs 
0«  —  2  C  Of  =:  Cio  Hs  Oi.  This  neutral  oiL  has  been  called 
guaiac6ne. 

In  the  preceding  pages  we  have  considered  a  large  number  of 
compound  radicals,  constituting  chiefly  the  group  of  radicals 
analogous  in  their  relations  to  chlorine;  namely,  cyanogen; 
ferrocyanogen  and  its  numerous  congeners;  sulphocyanogen ; 
and  mellone.  We  have  only  described  one  radical,  amide^  which 
has  a  tendency  to  produce  basic  compounds,  such  as  ammonia, 
ammonium,  and  the  platinised  bases ;  and  one  carbonic  oxide  or 
oxdlyle,  the  chief  tendency  of  which  is  to  form  acid  compounds, 
such  as  oxalic,  carbonic,  rkodizonic,  croconic,  and  mellitic  acids. 
Finally,  we  have  studied  three ;  namely,  benzoyle,  saUcyle  and 
einnamyle,  whose  characteristic  is  to  form  essences  or  fragrant 
Tolatile  compounds,  with  hydrogen,  acids  with  oxygen,  and 
peculiar  compounds  with  chlorine,  iodine,  &c.  This  last  group 
would  appear  to  haye  a  strong  tendency  to  form  acid  compounds : 
for  not  only  is  an  add  formed  by  the  union  of  salicyle  and 
oxygen,  but  the  hyduret  of  salicyle  is  a  decided  acid,  and  may 
be  represented  as  salicylous  acid,  Ci4  Hs  Os ,  H  0,  isomeric  with 
benzoic  add,  instead  of  hyduret  of  salicyle,  Oi«  Hs  O4,  H. 
Further,  the  chloride,  bromide,  and  iodide  of  salicyle,  although 
they  contain  salicyle,  plus  those  elements,  are  all  strong  adds, 
and  appear  to  be,  in  fact,  anhydrous  salicylic  acid  with  1  eq.  of 
chlorine,  &c.,  substituted  for  1  eq.  of  oxygen.  It  is  evident  that 
this  group  of  radicals,  so  well  characterised  by  their  hydrogen 
compounds,  does  not  correspond  exactly  to  any  simple  radical, 
but  has  characters  common  to  different  groups  of  elementary 
radicals,  being,  however,  analogous  in  more  points  to  carbon, 
sulphur,  and  phosphorus  than  to  any  other  elements.  In 
studying  the  decomposition  of  the  compounds  of  salicyle,  we 
have  met  with  the  very  remarkable  fact  of  the  production  from 
that  radical  of  a  series  of  compounds  :  namely,  anilio  aoid, 
nitropioric  add,  carbolic  add,  &c.,  probably  derivatives  of  a 
totally  different  radical,  phenyle ;  which  radical  is  also  met  with 
in  numerous  other  decompodtions,  and  especially  in  the  decom- 
position of  indigo  by  nitric  acid,  by  alkalies,  and  by  heat,  and  in 
the  destructive  distillation  of  coal.  This  is  an  important  con- 
dderation,  as  every  day's  experience  tends  to  identify  with  each 
other  the  products  of  decomposition  of  different  and  apparently 
quite  unconnected  organic  compounds,  even  in  cases  where  these 
products  have  been  described  as  different.  Another  very  impor- 
tant fact  which  has  come  under  our  notice  is  the  occurrence  of 
salicylate  of  oxide  of  methyle  as  the  chief  ingredient  in  the  oil 
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of  GmoltfaefUL  Koi  only  is  the  MeuncBee  of  nEeylie  add 
iaieietliiig,  sinee  this  mad  was  only  koown  befim  as  an  aitifieial 
product,  hot  the  oidsteooe,  in  this  oil,  of  oxide  of  methjle, 
hitherto  only  known  as  the  prodnet  of  destraetiTe  diBtillatiiin, 
goes  lar  to  confirm  the  theory  which  admits  this  radical  methyle, 
and  others  similar  to  it.  All  the  properties  of  the  oil  of 
Oaoltberia  entirely  agree  with  the  doctrine  of  its  containing  two 
radicals,  metfayle  and  salicyle ;  the  f<Mrmer  oxidiaed,  as  a  haae : 
the  latter,  also  oxidised,  as  an  aeid.  It  is  remaikable,  however, 
that  even  this  compound  plays  the  part  of  an  acid,  and  fams 
crystalline  salts  with  the  alkalies  into  which  it  enters  unchanged. 
This  is  so  wdl  marked  a  character  that  the  oil  has  been  caUad 
ganltherie  acid,  and  the  salts  ganltherates. 

We  have  also,  in  the  course  of  the  preceding  pagea,  become 
acquainted  with  one  remarkable  series  of  homologous  groups, 
namely,  the  benxoic  series.  We  have  seen  that  two  acids  are 
known,  toluylio  and  cuminic  acids,  honudogous  with  benaoic 
acid,  and  of  the  general  formula  C«  H*  — *  0«;  these  acids  are 
perfectly  analogous  in  properties.  Of  the  neutral  carbohydro- 
gens,  derived  from  these  acids  by  the  separation  of  2  eqs.  of 
carbonic  acid,  and  the  formula  for  which  is  G*  H«  —  e ,  we  know 
not  only  benzole,  toluole,  and  cnmole,  but  two  more,  the  acida 
of  whidi  are  not  yet  known,  namely  xylole  and  cymole.  All 
five  are  found  in  tar,  and  they  all  yield  analogous  substitntum 
products,  including  bases  of  a  very  remarkable  kind,  of  which 
aniline  is  the  type,  and  which  also  yield  other  basio  products  of 
substitution. 

It  ii  highly  probable  that  both  cinnamic  and  anisic  acids 
belong  each  to  a  difierent  series,  of  which  few  other  members  are 
as  yet  known.  Indeed,  aninc  acid,  Cie  Hs  06 ,  is  homologous 
with  salicylic  acid,  Ci*  H«  0«.  Benzoic  add  and  its  homolognes 
yield,  by  titie  loss  of  2  eqs.  of  carbonic  acid,  (Ca  0«,)  carbohydro- 
gens,  because  these  adds  contain  only  4  eqs.  of  oxygen.  The 
same  is  true  of  dnnamio  add,  and  of  its  homologues,  should  any 
be  discovered.  But  anido  and  salicylic  adds,  containing  6  eqs. 
of  oxygen,  necessarily  yidd,  on  the  removal  of  Cs  0* ,  not  oarbo- 
hydrogens,  but  oils  containing  2  eqs.  of  oxygen,  namdy,  anisole, 
Cu  Hs  Oi,  and  phenole  or  carbolic  acid  (perhaps  better,  salicole) 
Oil  H«  Ot;  in  which,  as  in  benzole,  toluole,  xylole,  oumde, 
cymole,  and  dnnamole  (styrole),  the  carbon  is  to  the  hydrogen  as 
2  to  1. 

But  although  in  one  point  of  view  anisole  is  homologous  with 
phenole,  yet,  according  to  Cahours,  it  is  not  a  true  homologue  of 
that  compound,  and  is  not  analogous  to  it  in  properties.  Cahours 
has  discovered  two  other  oils,  phenetole,  Ci«  Hio  Oa ,  and  phena- 
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mylole,  Cn  Hio  0% ,  which  are  perfiBoUy  homologons  with  aniflole, 
while  all  three  are  neutral,  whereas  phenole  is  an  acid,  and  is 
oaUed  carbolic  add.  According  to  Oahonra,  anisole  is  the  carbo- 
late  of  oxide  of  methyle ;  phenetole,  the  carbolate  of  oxide  of 
ethyle,  and  phenamylole  the  carbolate  of  oxide  of  amyle,  as  may 
be  seen  in  the  following  formnlso  :-— 

Fhenole»  or  Garbolio  Acid      .        .  =  CitH«0,  HO. 

AniBole^  or  Fhenometolfi  Oi4  Hs    O*  =  Cit  HsO,  CsHsO. 

Fhenetole  Cio  Hio  Os  =  Cis  Hs  0,  C«  Hs  0. 

T        .        .        .      CisHitOs  =  CisHsO,  CoHtO. 

f        .        .        .      0«)Hi«0«  =  CiiHsO,  OsHoO. 

Phenamylole  C»*  His  Ot  =  Oit  Hs  0,  Cio  Hn  0. 

In  proof  of  this  Tiew  it  may  be  stated,  that  as  phenole  is 
formed  when  salicylic  acid,  0i4  Ha  0« ,  is  heated  with  bases,  so 
anisole,  phenetole,  and  phenamylole  are  formed  when  the 
salicylates  of  the  oxides  of  methyle,  ethyle,  and  amyle  are  respec- 
tiyely  heated  with  bases.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  the 
three  latter  bodies,  anisole  and  its  homologues,  are  not  homolo- 
gous with  phenole,  but  are  isomeric  with  its  homologues.  Since 
anisic  add,  C10  Hs  Oo,  is  homologous  with  salicylic  acid,  we 
should  expect  it  to  yield  a  body  strictly  homologous  to  phenole, 
but  on  the  contrary  it  yields  anisole,  properly  phenometole ;  the 
same  body  as  is  obtained  from  the  salicylate  of  oxide  of  methyle, 
by  heating  with  bases,  the  salicylate  of  methyle  being  isomeric 
with  anisic  acid.  We  here  see  what  is  not  uncommon,  that  two 
isomeric  compounds,  when  exposed  to  the  same  cause  of  change, 
yield  products  which  are  not  isomeric  but  identical.  The  follow- 
ing equations  will  make  this  dear ; 

Gio  Hs Oo=  Cis  Hf  0,  H  0,  yidds  2  C  Osand 

■^    ■  .^  ■     ..  ,         »" 

Ani«^^  Add. 

Oi«H8Oi=OiaH0O,  ObHsO 

^ ^ / 

Anisole,  or  Ourbolate  of  Methyle. 

C16  HsOess  Ci«  HbOb,  OsHsO,  yields  2  C  Ot,  and 
^  SaUcylwto  of  Methyle.        ' 

Ci«  H8  0t=  Oil  HsO,  OsHsO 
V ^ . 

Anieole,  or  Carbolate  of  Methyle. 

The  production  of  phenetole  and  phenamylole  is  quite  analo- 
gous to  the  last  of  these  equations,  ethyle  and  amyle  being 
substituted  for  methyle.  Both  phenetole  and  phenamylole,  like 
anisole,  yield  substitution  products,  among  which  are  two  new 


Vi 

bates,  plienetidine  and  pb«iiuiijiidiiie,  luMBologoiis  withanindiiie. 
The  latter  has  nrit  been  deaeribed,  but  Cahoun  has  obtained,  froaa 
dinitrc^benamrlole  the  snbstitatuin  baae  nitrophenamjlidine, 
homologous  with  nitimnisidine. 

Cahonrs  has  obtained  the  three  eomponnds,  aniaole,  phenetole, 
and  phenamylole,  by  the  aetion  of  earbolate  of  potash  on  the 
iodides  of  methjie,  ethyle,  and  amyle,  which  leayes  no  doobt  aa 
to  their  tme  oonAtitation.  They  are,  as  already  stated,  the  carbo- 
Utes  of  the  oxides  of  methyle,  ethyle,  and  amyle,  as  represented 
in  the  fimt  oolanm.  Were  the  three  lower  eomponnds  adds, 
truly  homologous  with  earbolie  acid,  they  wonld  be  as  in  the 
neeond  oolonuu 

CWibc4ieAdd  CisHsO,  HO    =CuH»   O,  HO 

AniMle,  or  Fbenometole  Cis  HsO,  Me  0  =Gi«  Hr    0,  HO 
Pbeneiole  Cm  Hs  0,  Ae  0  =  Cia  H»    O,  H  0 

PhensiDxlola  Cat  H«0,  AjlO  =Ct2  Hu  0,  HO 


We  now  proceed  to  consider  that  gronp  of  eleotropoaitiTO 
radicals,  to  which  ethyle  belongs,  and  which,  in  their  chemical 
characters,  are  quite  analogous  to  metals,  and  in  some  respects  to 
hydrogen,  which,  as  well  as  metals,  they  are  capable  of  replacing. 
There  are  a  considerable  number  of  them,  but  we  shall  fint 
describe  such  as  are  known  of  that  remarkable  series  of  homolo- 
gous radicals  beginning  with  methyle  and  ethyle,  and  we  flhall 
afterwards  notice  those  radicals  of  this  group  which  are  not 
homologous  with  methyle  and  ethyle. 

But  besides  these,  we  shall  have  to  notice  certain  electro- 
negative radicals,  derived  from  the  electropositive  ones  of  the 
othyle  series,  and  forming  acids  by  uniting  with  oxygen.  Of 
these,  which  are  not  yet  known  in  the  separate  form,  tiie  type  is 
formyle,  derived  from  methyle.  We  shall  treat  of  them  under 
the  radicals,  from  which  they  are  respectively  derived,  and  not  in 
a  separate  section. 

Under  the  radicals  of  the  methyle  and  ethyle  series,  we  shall 
also  introduce  the  new  radicals  formed  by  the  combination  of 
these  with  phosphorus,  and  with  metals,  such  as  zinc,  antimony, 
arsenic.  A  strict  arrangement  is  not  yet  attainable,  but  it  will 
be  found,  that  with  the  aid  of  homologous  series  and  of  the 
doctrine  of  substitution,  these  numerous  compounds,  (our  account 
of  which  must  necessarily  be  very  brief,)  will  be  rendered  more 
intelligible  to  the  student  and  more  easily  remembered  than 
hitherto.  We  begin,  then,  with  methyle,  the  first  organic  radical 
of  the  homologous  series  to  which  it  belongs. 
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Badioals  of  TBI  amn&AL  IOKHVLA.,  Cn  Ha  +  i  • 

Methyle.     CiH8=Me. 

This  radical  was  first  obtained  hj  Frankland  and  Kolbe,  as  a 
product  of  the  action  of  potassium  on  cyanide  of  ethyle.  It  was 
soon  after  obserred  by  Eolbe  among  the  products  of  the  electro- 
lytic decomposition  of  acetic  acid ;  and  by  Frankland,  among  the 
products  of  the  action  of  zinc,  aided  by  heat  and  under  pressure, 
on  iodide  of  ethyle,  and  by  the  action  of  water  on  the  new  radical 
zincethyle.  In  all  these  cases  it  is  accompanied  by  other  pro- 
ducts, all  of  which  are  not  exactly  known ;  but  in  the  third  of 
them  it  seems  to  be  formed  in  the  following  manner :  iodide  of 
ethyle,  G*  Hs  I,  acted  on  by  zinc,  yields  iodide  of  zinc,  Zn  I,  and 
ethyle,  €«  Hs ;  and  a  part  of  the  ethyle  is  resolved  into  methyle 
and  elayle,  thus  :  G4  Ha  =  Ca  Ha  +  Ca  Ha  • 

Methyle  is  a  gas,  of  Sp.  G.  1*0365,  which  at  0°  F.  is  not  liquid, 
and  which  has  resisted  a  pressure  of  20  or  30  atmospheres.  It  is 
combustible,  burning  with  a  bluish  flame  and  little  light.  It 
has  an  ethereal  smell,  and  is  not  absorbed  by  water,  but  alcohol 
absorbs  it.  It  has  certainly  the  composition  Ca  Hs,  but  we 
cannot  be  certain  that  it  is  the  radical  methyle,  or  that  it  may 
not  be  only  isomeric  with  that  body.  Since,  however,  its  pro- 
duction by  the  electrolysis  of  acetic  acid  is  attended  by  that  of 
oxide  of  methyle,  we  may  conclude,  for  the  present,  that  it  is  the 
true  radical 

Methyle  exists  in  nature,  but  not  uncombined,  so  far  as  we 
jet  know.  Its  oxide  is  found  in  the  oil  of  GauUheria  procumbent^ 
combined  with  salicylic  acid.  But  oxide  of  methyle  is  more 
abundant  and  better  known  as  one  of  the  chief  ingredients,  in 
the  form  of  hydrate,  of  the  more  volatile  product  of  the  distil- 
lation of  wood. 

Methyle  is  chiefly  interesting  as  the  lowest  or  first  member  of 
a  very  remarkable  group  of  homologous  radicals,  the  formulae  of  a 
number  of  which  are  given  in  Column  1  of  the  table  of  homologous 
compounds.  Immediately  above  it  in  the  series  (below  it  in  the 
column)  stands  ethyle,  C«  He,  which  differs  from  it  by  Ca  Ha, 
and  the  same  increase,  of  Ca  Ha ,  is  made  at  each  step.  Now,  if 
we  subtract  Ca  Ha  from  methyle,  instead  of  adding  them  to  it, 
we  obtain  H,  or  hydrogen,  which  is  therefore  the  inorganic 
starting-point  of  this  organic  series.  And  we  shall  find  that 
methyle  and  its  homologues  agree  in  many  points  with  hydrogen. 
Thus  they  all  combine,  although  not  directly,  with  oxygen, 
chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  sulphur,  cyanogen,  &c.,  in  the  same 
proportions  by  volume  as  hydrogen  does ;  they  may  be  substituted 
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Ibr  hydrugcn  in  ammoiiia  without  diamgrng  the  type  of  that 
base ;  and  as  hjdragcB  tormM  eompoonds  with  eatun  *»**»l*^ 
tellnriiuii,  anenicy  and  antimonj,  ao  abo  do  methjle  and 
ethjle.  In  one  point  of  Tiew,  therefore,  we  may  regard  all  the 
ndieals  of  the  methjle  aeriea  aa  homologiies  of  hydrogen.  But 
we  most  remember  that  in  another  they  differ ;  ibr  while  tibe 
oxide  of  hydrogen  ia  nentnl,  that  of  methyle  ia  haiie;  tibe 
diloridea,  &e.,  of  hydrogen  are  etrong  acidsy  wliile  the  dikriiei, 
fte.,  of  meth^  are  nentral  ethera. 

Another  circamstanea  nnist  be  iMntioned  here.  Most  of  the 
known  eompoonds  of  earbon  and  hydrogen  idiieh  are  Tolatile 
hare  soch  a  density  in  the  fonn  of  gas,  that  their  fiinnnla  rqne- 
senta  4  toIs.;  that  ia,  the  densitifa  of  their  elementB,  added 
together  in  the  proportions  indifateil  by  the  fionnnla,  rcpiiacnt 
the  weight  of  4  Tola,  of  the  eompoond,  and  this  smn  mnst  be 
diTided  by  4  to  give  the  density  of  the  eompoond,  which  is  the 
wei^t  of  1  ToL  But  methyle  and  its  homolognes,  if  t^^»mh%t>A  in 
reliarenee  to  their  density,  are  fimnd  to  represent  only  2  toIs.,  a 
somewhat  nnnsoal  ocenrrenee.  Thus  methyle,  CsHs,  rcpicscaita 
not  4,  bat  2  Tolnmes  of  the  gas,  which  is  therefore  twiee  aa 
heavy  as  it  shoold  be,  if  it  followed  the  law  of  4  Tolnmea. 
For  this  reason,  Hofinann  and  others  are  disposed  to  think  that 
the  formnla  of  methyle  should  be  doubled,  whieh  would  give 
CftH«,  and  this,  ealenlated  for  4  Tolomes,  would  agree  with  the 
aetoal  density  of  the  gas.  Bat  it  is  eertain,  that  many  things  in 
the  history  of  methyle  agree  better  with  the  formola  Ca  H*  than 
with  C*  He,  for  the  latter  would  make  the  oxide  CftHsOi,  the 
chloride  C«H6Cls,  &c.,  and  would  make  it  necessary  to  douUe 
the  quantities  of  all  those  substances  which  act  on  it,  thus 
yielding  very  improbable  formuke.  The  two  opinions  may  be 
reconciled  by  supposing  that,  as  Frankhmd  has  recently  shown, 
the  methyle  produced  in  the  processes  aboye  mentioned  is  not 
identical  in  all  of  them.  The  methyle  obtained  £rom  cyanide  of 
ethyle  by  potassium,  and  that  formed  by  the  action  of  water 
on  zincethyle,  C*  Hs  Zn,  is  not  true  methyle,  but  a  polymeric 
compound,  C«  He,  homologous  widi  marsh-gas  (metiiylole  or 
fbrmdne,  C  Hs  or  rather  Ca  H«) :  while  the  gas  produced  in  the 
electrolysis  of  acetic  acid  is  the  true  methyle,  C«Hs.  The 
former  may  be  supposed  to  be  produced  by  the  coalescence  of  2 
atoms  of  the  latter  into  one  double  molecule.  The  same  remarks 
apply  to  ethyle,  and  the  other  radicals  homologous  with  methyle, 
and  will  not,  therefore,  need  to  be  repeated  when  treating  of 
these. 

When  zincethyle,  G*  Hs  Zn,  a  body  to  be  described  hereafter, 
is  acted  on  by  water,  there  is  formed  oxide  of  sine,  and  a  gas  is 
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giyen  off,  whidh,  as  alreadj  mentioned,  is  either  metihyle,  CtHs, 
or  the  polymeric  body,  G*  Ha,  most  probably  the  latter.  Its 
formation  is  yery  simple,  CUHeZn  +  H  0  r=  Zn  0  +  2  (CsHs) ; 
or  G«  Ha  Zn  +  H  0  =  Zn  0  +  C«Ha.  If  we  adopt  the  latter 
formula,  we  may  regard  it  as  hyduret  of  ethyle,  CUHa,  H  ;  and 
the  oorresponding  oompound  of  methyle,  which  is  formed  when 
zinoomethyle  is  acted  on  by  water,  will  be  C«  H4 .  Its  formation 
will  be  as  follows:  Cs  Ha  Zn  +  H  0  =  Zn  O  +  2  (G  Ht) ;  or 
Ca  Hs  Zn  +  H  0  ss  Ct  H4.  The  latter  formola  will  become 
GaHs,  H,  or  hyduret  of  methyle.  Adopting  this  view,  we  haye 
the  two  parallel  and  polymerio  series,  in  each  of  which  the 
members  are  homologons  :— 

Ct    H«    =Gt    Hs,   H,  Hyduret  of  Meihyle. 
OsHsMeihyle         C«    Ho    =G«    H«,   H,  Hyduret  of  Ethyle. 
G*HABtbyle  Cs    Hio  =Ca    H9,   H,  Hyduret  of  Bu<^le. 

Go  Hi  Propyle         Gii  Hi«  =  Gii  Hia  ,  H,  Hyduxet  of  Gaproyle, 

and  so  on.  It  is  highly  probable  that  in  each  case  both  com- 
pounds exist,  except  in  the  first  hyduret,  that  of  methyle,  which 
has  no  corresponding  polymeric  body  in  the  first  column,  since 
such  a  compound  would  be  G  Hii,  an  impossible  formula. 

Haying  now  explained  the  relations  of  methyle,  we  proceed  to 
its  compounds. 

1.  Oxide  of  Methyle.     GsHaO  =  Me  0. 

This  compound  is  obtained,  like  ether  (oxide  of  ethyle)  when 
pyroxilio  spirit,  which  is  the  hydrated  oxide  of  methyle,  is  dis- 
tOled  with  its  own  yolume  of  oil  of  yitriol ;  it  escapes  as  an 
inflammable  gas.  Like  oxide  of  ethyle,  it  is  a  base  and  neutralises 
acids.  It  eyen  forms  a  neutral  sulphate,  more  easily  than 
oxide  of  ethyle.  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  oxide  of  methyle  is 
polymeric  with  alcohol ;  for  G*  Ha  Os  =:  2  (Gs  Ha  0) :  so  that 
these  two  bodies  haye  the  same  composition,  in  100  parts ;  that 
is,  the  same  relatiye  proportions  of  the  same  elements,  but  a  yery 
different  absolute  amount :  the  equiyalent  of  alcohol  being  twioe 
as  heayy  as  that  of  oxide  of  methyle.  The  constitution  of  these 
compounds,  moreoyer,  is  different,  for  one  is  a  hydrate,  G«Ha  0  + 
H  0 ;  while  the  other  is  an  anhydrous  oxide,  Gi  Hs  0. 

2.  Hydrated  Oxide  of  Methyle.     Ct  HaO,  H  0,  =  Me  0,  H  0. 

Stk.  MethyUc  Alcohol,  Pyroxilic  Spirit,  This  compound  is 
one  of  the  chief  products  of  the  destructiye  diBtillation  of  wood, 
and  is  found  in  the  watery  portion    along   with  acetic  acid, 
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■eetone,  acetate  of  cndde  of  neliiyle,  and  aerenl  otiher  ^lieRal 
KqTuda,  besides  portions  of  the  oQ  j  matter  of  the  tar  diasolTed  in 
tliem. 

By  rectification  witli  cUoride  of  caleiam,  the  pyioxilic  i^zit 
which  combines  with  that  aslt,  is  separated  from  sereral  other 
liqmds  which  distil  orer  in  the  heat  of  the  Taponr-bath.  The 
rnidne,  if  mixed  with  its  own  bulk  of  water,  and  again  heated 
in  the  Tapoiir-bath,  now  giTes  off  the  prroxilic  spirit,  whidi  is 
still  mixed  with  water.  It  is  purified  bj  rectification  with 
qnicklime,  which  also  destroys  any  acetate  of  methyle  that  may 
be  present. 

Pore  hydrated  oxide  of  methyle  is  a  liquid  very  similar  to 
alcohol,  having  the  same  density  and  the  same  degree  of  inflam- 
mability. Its  odour  is  peculiar  and  ethereaL  It  boils  at  about 
140*  or  150*. 

When  heated  with  peroxide  of  manganese,  water  and  sol- 
phnric  acid,  it  yields  Tarious  products,  among  which  the  chief 
are,  formic  add  and  formomethylal.  It  is  decomposed  by  nitric 
acid,  yielding  oxalic  acid,  and  by  chlorine,  yielding  new  products. 
It  dissolves  resins,  and  is  used  in  maVing  Tarnishes.  It  forms 
with  barjta  a  crystalline  compound  Ba  0  +  He  O,  H  O  ;  and, 
with  chloride  of  calcium,  another  crystalline  body  in  large 
hexagonal  tables,  Ca  CI  +  2  (Me  O,  H  6). 

By  the  action  of  platinum  powder,  pyroxilic  spirit  is  oxidised 
into  formic  acid,  which  bears  the  same  relation  to  it  that  acetic 
acid  does  to  alcohol. 

Methylic  alcohol  is  the  true  type  and  starting-point  of  the  series 
of  alcohols  to  which  it  belongs,  although  common  or  ethylic 
alcohol  has  been  longer  known,  and  is  the  body  from  which  the 
series  (column  3  of  the  table)  is  named. 

As  is  always  the  case  with  two  contiguous  members  of  a  homo- 
logous series,  the  properties  of  the  two  alcohols,  ethylic  and 
methylic,  are  in  the  highest  degree  analogous.  The  chief  dif- 
ferences are  in  the  boiling-point  and  the  density  of  the  vapour, 
which  are  both  higher  in  ethylic  than  in  methylic  alcohoL  The 
boiling-points  differ  by  34"  F.  All  the  other  properties  are  so 
similar,  that  methylic  alcohol  is  used  for  most  of  the  purposes  for 
which  we  employ  alcohol ;  for  spirit  lamps,  as  a  solvent  for  resins, 
&o. ;  and  recently  government  has  permitted  alcohol,  mixed  with 
j^th  part  of  methylic  alcohol,  under  the  name  of  methylated  spirit, 
to  be  used,  free  of  duty,  in  various  manufactures.  This  addition 
of  methylic  alcohol  does  not  interfere  with  the  solvent  power  of 
the  alcohol,  and  has  only  the  effect  of  making  it  so  unpalatable 
that  it  cannot  be  used  as  a  drink,  the  taste  of  methylic  alcohol 
being  unpleasant. 
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3.  Chloride  of  Meihyle,  Gs  Hs,  a  =  He  a/ is  a  gas  of  an 
ethereal  smell,  inflammable,  of  8p.  G.  1*1737.  It  is  formed  by 
the  action  of  snlphnrio  acid  and  chloride  of  aodinm  on  pyroxQio 
spirit.  By  the  action  of  chlorine,  aided  by  the  son's  rays,  it 
yields  several  new  compounds  containing  chlorine, 

4.  Iodide  of  Methyle,  Cs  Hs ,  I  =  Me  I,  is  obtained  by  distilliag 
12  parts  of  pyroxiUc  spirit,  8  of  iodine,  and  1  of  phosphorus.  It 
is  a  liquid  boiling  between  102*"  and  122*.  The  chloride  and 
iodide  of  methyle  are  now  used  in  research. 

6.  Sulphuret  of  Methyle,  Ci  Hs  8  =  Me  8,  is  best  formed  by 
the  action  of  a  current  of  chloride  of  methyle  on  sulphuret  of 
potassium  dissolyed  in  alcohol.  Me  01  +  KS  =  Me  S  +  £  Cl« 
It  is  a  mobile  liquid,  of  a  very  offensiye  alliaceous  odour,  boiling 
at  104''.  Its  Sp.  G.  in  the  liquid  form  is  0*845 ;  in  the  form  of 
yapour,  it  is  2*115.  With  chlorine  it  gives  rise  to  several  new 
compounds.  The  hydrowlphuret  of  sulphuret  of  methyle  (corres- 
ponding to  mercaptan)  I  obtained  by  distilling  the  double 
sulphate  of  methyle  and  potash  with  the  hydrosulphuret  of 
sulphuret  of  potassium.  (K  0,  Me  0,  2  8  Os)  +  H  S,  £  8  =  2 
(£  0,  8  Os)  +  H  6,  Me  8.  Its  formula  is  H  8,  Me  8  =  Ci  Hs, 
8  +  H  8.  It  is  a  colourless  liquid,  lighter  than  water,  which 
boils  at  70**,  and  acts  on  the  oxides  of  mercury  and  lead  exactly 
as  mercaptan  does.  Its  odour  is  most  offensive,  resembling  that  of 
leeks  highly  concentrated. 

6.  Cyanide  of  Methyle,  Syv.  Acetonitryle.  C«HsN  =  CtH3, 
CaN  =  Me  Cy,  is  formed  when  the  double  sulphate  of  potash  and 
methyle  is  distilled  with  cyanide  or  ferrocyanide  of  potassium. 
It  is  purified  by  digestion  with  red  oxide  of  mercury,  and  rectifi^ 
cation.  It  is  a  colourless,  mobile,  volatile  liquid,  of  a  slightly 
alliaceous,  penetrating  smell,  analogous  to  that  of  putrid  fish,  and 
somewhat  stupifying.  It  is  very  inflammable.  When  heated 
with  potash,  it  yields  ammonia  and  acetate  of  potash— 

aHsN  +  K0  +  8H0=:NHj+  KO,  ^HsOa, 

It  has  lately  been  discovered  that  cyanide  of  methyle  may  be 
obtained  by  the  action  of  heat,  aided  by  anhydrous  phosphoric 
acid,  on  acetate  of  ammonia. 

0«HaOs,  NH«0  -f  POs  ssPOs,  4H0  +  G«HsN, 

Here  we  see  the  cyanide  of  methyle  formed  from  a  compound 
in  which  no  methyle  is  present ;  but,  according  to  the  usual  view, 
acetyle,  G«  Hs ,  a  radical  derived  by  oxidation  or  dehydrogenation 
from  ethyle.  If  we  could  obtain  the  oxide  of  methyle,  or  its 
hydrate,  from  the  cyanide,  then,  as  we  can  obtain  the  cyanide 

K 
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from  acetate  of  »-ntmtmtm^  we  aboold  be  able  to  §arm  tbe  jvt 
nnJuunm  aleobob,  auaJogona  vitb  pjroxilie  spirit  aad  akwhol, 
from  the  ToUtile  acids  of  tbe  ianaic  and  aeetic  seriesy  of  which 
so  many  are  known,  while  of  the  alcohols  we  know  raj  £ew  as 
yet.  We  should,  then,  from  acetic  acid  obtain  hydimted  oxide  of 
methyle,  or  methylic  alcohol,  from  propylic  acid  ordinazy  akohol, 
from  bntyiic  acid  propylic  alcohol,  and  so  on«  But  we  cannot 
yei  produce  methylic  alcohol  from  the  cyanide  of  methyle, 
although  it  is  probable  we  shall  soon  find  the  means  of  doing  so. 

It  may  here  be  noticed  that  the  liquids  farmed  by  heating  the 
ammonia  salts  of  acetic  acid  and  its  hcnnolcgnes  with  anhydrous 
phosphoric  acid,  were  at  first  supposed  to  be  a  new  daas  of  com- 
pounds, and  were  called  nitryles,  as  explained  in  the  desedption 
of  the  table  of  homologous  compounds.  The  aboTC  liq[uid, 
C*  H«  N,  was  called  acetonitsyle,  because  it  cooitains  acetyls, 
C«  H>,  and  nitrogen*  But  it  has  been  found  to  be  identical 
with  cyanide  of  methyle,  and  to  yield  qranide  of  potawsinm,  when 
acted  on  by  that  metal,  which  almost  proTcs  it  to  contain  cyanogen. 
It  is  not  certain,  howeyer,  that  there  may  not  exist  a  daas  of 
nitryles,  which  are  not  identical,  but  only  isomeric  with  the 
cyanidei.  The  reader  will  observe,  with  the  aid  of  the  table 
ju4  referred  to,  that  these  remarks  apply  not  only  to  methyle 
and  acetic  acid,  but  to  their  homologuea. 

8ALT8  OF  OXIDS  07  XETHTLE. 

1.  Neutral  Sulphate.  Me  0,  S  Os ,  is  obtained  when  pyroxilic 
spirit  is  distilled  with  a  large  excess  of  sulphuric  acid.  It  forma 
an  oily  liquid,  of  a  slightiy  alliaceous  smelL  It  boils  at  370". 
Boiling  water  decomposes  it  into  acid  sulphate  and  hydrate  of 
oxide  of  methyle.  When  heated  with  chlorides,  cyanides,  &c.,  it 
yields  the  compound  of  methyle  with  chlorine,  cyanogen,  Ac. ; 
with  a  salt  of  benzoic,  suooioio,  or  other  organic  acid,  it  yields 
benzoate,  &c.,  of  oxide  of  methyle.  Ammonia  conrerts  it  into 
Mulphamethylane. 

When  a  current  of  ammonia  is  made  to  act  on  the  neutral 
sulphate  of  methyle,  there  is  produced  a  crystalline  compound, 
Cs  Ha  N  Sa  O0,  which  has  been  called  wUphamethylane,  and  may 
be  viewed  as  oxamethylane,  in  which  sulphamide,  S  Oi ,  K  Hs , 
has  been  substituted  for  oxamide,  Cs  Oa ,  K  Hs ;  or  8  Oi  for  Cs  Oa . 
It  may  also  be  considered,  if  oxamethylane  be  the  oxamate  of 
oxide  of  methyle,  CaHsO  +  CUHaN  Os,  as  composed  of  oxide  of 
methyle  and  a  peculiar  acid,  formed  of  hyposulphuric  acid  and 
amide,  or  rather  of  sulphuric  acid  and  sulphamide,  and  which 
may  be  called  %ulphanUe  acid:  and  its  formula  will  be  CaHsO  + 
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(8«0»,  N  H«),  or  CiHsO  +  (S  0»-f  N  Hi,  S  0«).  On  this  view, 
ftulphamethylane  ib  the  snlphamate  of  oxide  of  methyle. 

2.  Bisulphate  of  Oxide  of  Methyle,  Stn.  Sulphomethylie  Acid, 
H  0,  Me  0,  2  8  Oa ,  is  perfectly  analogoos  to  snlphoTinic  acid, 
and  forms  douhle  salts,  such  as  that  of  potash,  E  0,  Me  0,  2  S  Os , 
which  are  often  called  sulphomethylates,  and  correspond  exactly 
to  the  sulphoyinates.  The  acid  sulphate  itself  may  he  obtained 
in  crystals,  which  are  very  soluble  and  very  acid.  It  is  best 
obtained  by  the  action  of  hot  water  on  the  neutral  sulphates. 
The  double  salts,  or  sulphomethylatesi  are  of  no  particular  im- 
portance.   They  crystallise  readily. 

3.  Nitrate  of  Oxide  of  Methyle,  Me  0,  N  Oe,  is  obtained  when 
pyroxilic  spirit  is  distilled  with  nitrate  of  potash  and  sulphuric 
add.  It  is  an  oily  liquid,  the  vapour  of  which  if  heated  beyond 
248*  explodes  violently. 

The  neutral  carbonate  of  methyle  is  not  known ;  but  double 
carbonates,  analogous  to  those  of  ethyle  with  allLalies,  may  be 
prepared  in  the  same  way  as  those  compounds. 

4.  Carbamate  of  Oxide  of  Methyle,  Srir.  Urethylanej  (k'Hi 
N  04=  Ct  HsO,  Cs  N  Ht  Os.  This  compound  is  formed  when 
ohlorocarbonic  acid  acts  on  pyroxylio  spirit,  and  the  product, 
C^HsClOAyis  mixed  with  ammonia.  The  oily  product  first 
produced,  C*  Hs  CI  O4 ,  is  a  compound  of  oxide  of  methyle  with  an 

acid,  ^*  rn  I  I  &nd  may  be  represented  thus,  CsHsO,  ^*  qi  |  • 

When  it  acts  on  ammonia,  the  latter  is  decomposed,  1  eq.  of  its 
hydrogen  taking  the  chlorine  of  the  oil,  while  the  chlorine  is 
replaced  by  amide,  and  the  resulting  beautifally  crystalline  com- 
pound is  the  carbamate  of  oxide  of  methyle,  Ct  HsO,  Cs^  i  +  N 

Hs  =  H  a  +  CtHsO,  Ct^2,  I  •    T^^  ^*  «^^Vy  C«  ^'g^  is 

bioarbamide,  or  carbamic  acid,  an  acid  amidide.  The  carbamate 
is  isomeric  with  glycocine. 

6.  Oxalate  of  Oxide  of  Methyle,  Me  0,  G«  Os  s  C«  Hs  0« ,  is 
obtained  in  a  manner  analogous  to  that  in  which  oxalic  ether  is 
prepared.  It  forms  a  crystalline  solid,  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
pyroxilic  spirit,  which  deposit  it  in  large  crystals.  By  the  action 
of  dry  ammonia,  it  is  converted  into  oxamethylane  (analogous  to 
oxamethane),  which  is  the  oxamate  of  oxide  of  methyle,  Cs  Hs  N 
Os=s  CaHs,  0  +  C^HsN  Os.  Liquid  ammonia  converts  it  into 
oxamide,  as  is  the  case  with  oxalic  ether,  only  here  methylic  and 
not  ethylic  alcohol  is  formed  at  the  same  time.  Ca  Hs ,  0,  Ca  Os 
+N  Hs  =  Ca  Hs  0,  H  0  +  Ca  Oa  N  Ha.  This  is  perhaps  the 
easiest  way  of  obtaining  oxamide  in  laige  quantity. 

H  2 
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Bin^imt  of  carbon  Mid  acti  on  pyioxiEe  spirit  exmMj  as  on 
aleohol,  prodaciiig  anakgaiis  eompoimds.  (See  solphocarbanate 
of  oxide  of  ethyle.) 

6.  BenxoaU  of  Oxide  of  Methyh^  Me  0,  Bz  0,  is  hesA  obtained 
by  'Itatilling  dij  bcDzoate  of  lime  or  soda  with  neatral  sulphate 
of  methyle.  It  is  an  oily  liquid  of  a  balsamie  odour,  analogous 
in  other  reelects  to  bensoic  ether. 

7.  Acetate  of  Oxide  of  Methyle^  Me  0,  Ac  Os ,  is  obtained  in 
the  same  way  as  acetic  ether,  which  it  leaembles.  It  ocenrs  in 
considerable  quantity  in  raw  pyrozilic  spirit,  and  even  in  that 
which  has  only  been  purified  by  rectification.  When  qniddime 
is  used  in  the  rectification^  it  is  destroyed,  yielding  an  additional 
quantity  of  the  pure  hydrate  of  oxide  of  methyle.  It  is  Tery 
Yolatile  and  inflammable,  and  for  most  purposes  its  presence  in 
the  wood  spirit  ii  not  at  all  injurious.  It  is  isomeric  with  fonniate 
of  oxide  of  ethyle :  lor,  CtHtO +  C«HsOs  =  C«H»0 +  CtHO». 

8.  SaUeylaU  of  Oxide  of  Methyle,  Cm  Hs  0«  =^  C«  Ha  0,  Ci«  Hs 
0» ,  exists  ready  formed,  as  the  volatile  oil  of  GauUheria  pro^ 
cumbens,  or  Wintergreen,  It  is  yery  firagrant,  and  plays  the  part 
of  an  add,  combining  widi  alkalies.  T^lien  mixed  with  them, 
howeyer,  salicylates  are  formed,  and  pyroxilic  spirit  set  free.  It  is 
a  yery  interesting  compound,  as  it  contains  two  substances 
preyiously  only  known  as  artificial  products ;  namely,  salicylic 
acid  and  oxide  of  methyle. 

9.  Phenamethole.  Snr.  AnisoU:  Carholate  of  Oxide  of 
Methyle,  Ci«  Hs  Os  =  Cs  Ha  0,  Cis  Ha  0.  This  compound,  ap- 
parently homologous  with  hydrated  carbolic  add,  Cis  Ha  Oi ,  is 
obtained  by  heating  with  baryta  the  preceding  compound,  or 
anisic  acid,  Cia  Hr  Oa ,  H  0,  which  is  isomeric  with  it.  Cia  HiOa 
+  2  Ba  0  =  2  (Ba  0,  C  Os)  +  Ci*  Ha  O.-.  Cahours  has  shown 
that  this  compound,  which  bears  to  anisic  add  the  same  relation 
as  phenole  or  carbolic  add  does  to  salicylic  acid,  is  really  the 
carbolate  of  oxide  of  methyle,  or  hydrated  carbolic  acid,  in  which 
1  eq.  of  water  is  replaced  by  1  eq.  of  oxide  of  methyle.  It 
is,  therefore,  not  truly  homologous  with  carbolic  acid,  but  is  a 
compound  of  that  add  with  oxide  of  methyle,  and  is  conse- 
quently the  first  member  of  a  series  of  homologous  compounds, 
thus, 

1.  FhenomeUiole    Ci«  Hs    Os=:0s    Ha    0,  OuHsO. 

2.  Fhenethole         Ci0HioOt=:C«    Hs    0,  CiaHsO. 
8.  Phenopropylole  Ci6  Hia  Oi=Ce    Ht    O,  Cis  HsO. 

4.  Phenobatylole    CaoHi*  Os=Cs    Ha    0,  ds  HsO. 

5.  Fhenamylole      Caa  Hia  Oa=:Cio  Hu  O,  Cia  HaO. 

The  compounds  Nos.  3  and  4  haye  perhaps  not  yet  been  formed, 
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bat  as  propylio  and  butylio  alcohols  and  ethers  are  now  known, 
their  formation  may  be  with  certainty  predicted.  The  names  given 
in  the  table  are  analogous  to  that  of  phenole  (carbolic  acid)  with 
which  these  compounds  are  apparently  or  empirically  homologous, 
as  carbolic  acid  differs  from  No.  1  by  Os  Hs .  These  compounds, 
howeyer,  cannot  be  truly  homologous  with  carbolic  acid,  because 
they  are  not  acids  but  neutral  ethers,  and  their  true  names  are,  in 
fall,  carbolate  of  oxide  of  methyle,  or  of  ethyle,  propyle,  butyle, 
amyle,  and  so  on. 

When  salicylate  of  oxide  of  methyle  is  acted  on  by  nitric 
acid,  it  yields  nitrosalicylate  of  oxide  of  methyle,  G«  Hs  0, 

Ci4   -^Q     V  Os,  in  yellow  silky  prisms.     With  ammonia,  this 

compound  forms,  like  the  corresponding  ethyle  compound  (which 
see),  nitrosalicylamide. 

The  mucate  of  oxide  of  methyle  is  a  crystalline  solid,  analogous 
in  its  preparation  and  properties  to  the  corresponding  salt  of  ethyle. 

10.  Cyanate  of  Oxide  of  Methyle,  G«  N  Hs  Os  =  Cs  H»  0,  Os  N,  0. 
This  compound  was  obtained  by  Wurtz,  by  distilling  cyanate  of 
potash  with  sulphomethylate  of  potash  (double  sulphate  of 
methyle  and  potash).  It  is  a  volatile  liquid,  of  a  very  penetrating 
smeU.  With  ammonia  it  yields  a  erystalLine  product,  C*  Na  Hs  Os , 
homologous  with  urea,  and  which  may  be  called  methylo-urea^ 
since  it  is  urea,  in  which  1  eq.  of  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  1  eq.  of 
methyle.  Cyanate  of  oxide  of  metidyle,  in  contact  with  water,  is 
resolved  into  carbonic  acid  and  a  new  compound,  dimethylo-urea, 
isomeric  with  ethylo-urea, 

2(0«NHsO>) +  2HO  =  2GO>  +  CoNsHsOs. 

Here  we  have  another  series  of  homologous  compounds,  not 
included  in  the  table ;  but,  indeed,  every  compound  of  methyle, 
and  every  derivative  from  it  yet  known,  is,  in  like  manner, 
the  starting-point  of  a  homologous  series,  and  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  table,  large  though  it  is,  admits  of  enormous  extension 
horizontally. 

11.  AUophanate  of  Oxide  of  Methyle j  CoNsHsOa.  When  the 
vapours  of  cyanic  acid  are  brought  in  contact  with  pyroxUic  spirit, 
this  compound  is  formed.  It  is  Cs  Hs  0  +  0*  Ns  Hs  Os .  The 
latter  group  is  allophanic  acid,  the  production  of  which  will  be 
explained  further  on,  under  ethyle. 

12.  Oyanurate  of  Oxide  of  Methyle,  Cis  NsHeOs  =  3  CsHs  0, 
CoNsOs.  This  compound,  according  to  Wurtz,  is  formed  when 
sulphomethylate  of  potash  is  heated  with  cyanurate  of  potash.  It 
is  a  crystalline  solid,  fusible  at  284*",  and  volatile  at  663**.  It  is 
insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 


.  ^ 
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Ifaaj  other  adU  of  oxide  of  netityle  migbt  be  ennmerded  did 
space  pennit ;  but  those  alread j  giTen  suffice  to  show  that  oxide 
of  methjle  replaees  the  wmter  of  hjdrated  acidsy  just  as  oxide  of 
potassium  does ;  or  rather,  that  methjle  replaces  the  hydrogen 
of  hjdrated  or  of  hydrogen  acids,  as  metals  do,  yielding  nentral 
oompoands. 

Before  proeeeding  to  the  prodneta  deriyed  by  oxidation  or  odier 
modes  of  deoompoaition  from  oxide  of  methyle  or  pyroxilie  spirit, 
it  may  be  as  well  here  to  point  out  the  existence  of  oomponnds, 
in  which  methyle  replaces  the  hydrogen  of  ammonia,  without 
destroying  its  baaie  charaeten,  compounds  which  are  among  the 
most  remarkable  which  have  been  of  late  years  discoyered,  and 
the  discoyery  of  which  has  yery  greatly  added  to  our  knowledge 
of  Uie  organic  bases.  They  are  hers  introduced,  because  the  first 
of  them  was  obtained  from  some  of  the  salts  described  in  the 
immediately  preceding  paragraphs,  namely,  from  the  cyanate  of 
oxide  of  methyle,  from  the  methylo-nrea,  acd  from  the  cyanurate, 
polymeric  with  the  cyanate. 

1.  Methylamine,   Ct  Ha  N  :=  N  -if*    [  .    According  to  Wurts, 

this  compound  is  obtained  by  heating  cyanate  of  oxide  of  methyle 
with  potash.  Bearing  in  mind  that  hydrated  cyanic  acid  {from. 
which  this  cyanate  only  differs  in  containing  1  eq.  methyle,  CsHs 
in  place  of  1  eq.  hydrogen)  is  decomposed  by  potash,  yielding 
carbonate  of  potash  and  ammonia,  this  change  is  readily  ex- 
plained by  the  following  equations : 

OtNO,  H0  +  2(K0,  H0)  =  2(C0«,  K  0)  +  NHs 

*■ 

Hydrmted  Cyanic  Add. 

Ct  NO,  MeO  +  2{KO,  H0)  =  2  (CO*,  KO)  +  N  2*} 
Qyanate  of  Oxide  of  Methyle.  HeUiyUimiiie. 

Since  the  cyanurate  of  oxide  of  methyle,  which,  as  we  haye 
seen,  is  tribasic,  is  polymeric  with  the  cyanate,  its  equiyalent 
being  exactly  3  times  greater,  we  haye  only  to  multiply  the  last 
equation  by  3  to  explain  the  production  of  methylamine  from  the 
cyanurate.  From  methylo-urea  it  is  obtained  as  follows,  com- 
paring the  action  with  that  of  urea : 

OsNsH«Os+  2  (K  0,  H  0}  =:  2  (0  Os,  E  0)  +  N  EU  +  N  Hs 
Urea, 
C.N«HeOi4-2(KO,  H0)=2(C0*,  K0)  +  NHs+N  ^\ 

Methylo-Urea. 
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These  eqxiations  show,  that,  as  in  the  oompoxinds  employed, 
hydrogen  has  been  replaced  by  methyle,  Os  Hs ,  so  in  the  products 
the  same  substitution  continues.  And  if  we  regard  ammonia  as 
the  hyduret  of  amide,  N  Hi ,  H,  then  methylamine  is  methyla- 
mide,  N  Ha,  Me  =  N  Ht ,  Ca  H8  =  Cs  H»  N. 

Methylamine  has  also  been  observed  among  the  products  of 
decomposition  of  several  organic"  compounds,  such  as  morphine, 
codeine,  caffeine,  &c.,  and  is  probably  a  constituent  of  many 
natural  products.  It  is  found  edso  in  the  oil  obtained  by  distil- 
lation from  animal  matter. 

Methylamine  is  a  oondensible  gas,  of  Sp.  Q.  1-075.  At  or  a 
little  below  32*^,  it  forms  a  mobile  liquid.  It  has  a  very  pungent 
smell,  so  like  that  of  ammonia,  that  it  has  certainly  been 
frequently  taken  for  ammonia,  when  accidentally  formed,  and 
thus  overlooked.  It  is,  of  all  known  gases,  the  most  soluble  in 
water.  At  50"*  water  takes  up  about  1150  times  its  volume  of 
the  gas.  The  smell  of  the  gas  and  of  its  solution,  although 
closely  resembling  that  of  ammonia,  has  yet  something  empyreu* 
matic  and  peculiar.  Methylamine  is  distinguished  from  ammonia 
by  the  property  of  kindling  at  a  candle,  and  burning  with  a 
yellowish  flame.    Ammonia  can  only  be  kindled  in  oxygen  gas. 

Methylamine  is  a  very  powerful  base.  It  neu^alises  the 
strongest  acids,  and  forms  thick  white  vapours  with  the  volatile 
acids,  like  ammonia.  It  acts  on  metallio  solutions  as,  for  example, 
those  of  silver  and  copper,  exactly  like  ammonia.  The  salts  of 
methylamine  are  closely  analogous  to  those  of  ammonia,  and  the 
bichlorides  of  platinum  and  mercury,  and  the  terchloride  of  gold, 
form  double  salts,  resembling  the  corresponding  compounds  of 
ammonia.  Nay,  when  methylamine  acts  on  protochloride  of 
platinum,  it  gives  rise  to  a  series  of  bases  perfectly  homologous 
with  those  described  under  ammonia,  but  which  our  limited  space 
forbids  us  to  describe  in  detaO. 

When  sulphate  of  methylamine  is  evaporated  along  with 
oyanate  of  potash,  methylo-urea  is  obtained.  It  would  appear 
that  the  body  thus  obtained  has  all  the  properties  of  a  urea,  and 
that  the  compound  already  described  under  that  name  is  perhaps 
only  an  isomeric  modification  of  it. 

When  heated  strongly,  methylamine  is  decomposed,  yield- 
ing cyanide  of  ammonium,  hydrocyanic  acid,  marsh -gas,  and 
hydrogen.    Thus : 

8  (CiH*N)  =  N  H4,  CN  +  H,  0.N  +  0.H4+  Ha. 

MeihyJoxamide,  C4  N  H*  Ot .  When  the  oxalate  of  methy- 
lamine, Ca  Ho  N,  H  0,  Ca  0& ,  is  heated,  it  yields  methj/loxamids. 
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homologous  with  ozamide.    But  this  oompound,  like  oxamide,  is 
better  obtained  by  the  action  of  the  base  itself  on  oxalic  ether. 

C4  Hs  0,  C«  0»  +  C»  Hft  N=rC*  Ho  Oi  +  C*  NH*  0«. 
s ^ / 

Oxalic  Ether.      Hethylamine.       AloohoL       Hethyloxamida 

Methyloxamic  actd,  Ce  N  H«  Ob  ,  H  0,  is  obtained,  like  oxamio 
acid,  by  heating  the  binoxalate  of  the  base. 

CiHsN,  HO,  COa+COs,  H  0  =  2  H  0  +  CeN  H4O5,  HO. 

s ^ = /  V , / 

Binozalato  of  Methylamine.  Methyloxamic  Acid. 

These  two  products  are  homologous  with,  and  perfectly  analo- 
gous to,  oxamide  and  ozamic  acid.  Methyloxamide,  however,  is 
soluble  in  water. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  that  for  every  neutral  amide, 
such  as  ozamide,  benzamide,  &c.,  as  well  as  for  every  acid  amide, 
such  as  oxamic  add,  carbamic  acid,  &c.,  we  may  expect  to  have 
a  corresponding  compound,  in  which  1  eq.  of  hydrogen  is  replaced 
by  methyle,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  anddogen,  N,  H  H,  is 
replaced  by  methylamidogen,  N,  H  Me. 

Methyiamine,  when  acted  on  by  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine, 
yields  substitution  products,  which  as  yet  have  been  little 
studied.  Those  of  the  corresponding  base,  ethylamine,  appear 
to  have  lost  the  basic  character,  as  will  be  explained  further  on. 
Here  it  is  only  necessary  to  state  that  methyiamine  does  yield 
similar  products. 

We  have  seen  that  methyiamine  is  the  first  member  of  a  series 
of  bases,  homologous  with  ammonia ;  and  we  may  even  regard 
ammonia  itself  as  an  organic  base,  and  the  true  starting-point  of 
the  series,  as  hydrogen  is  of  the  series  of  radicals  to  which 
methyle  belongs.  The  series  will  be  seen  in  the  last  column  of 
the  table  of  homologous  compounds,  and  it  will  be  observed  that, 
viewed  as  the  starting-point  of  that  series,  ammonia  is  to  be  repre- 
sented as  hydramide,  N  Ha  H ;  and  that  it  is  this  last  atom  of 
hydrogen  which  is  replaced  by  methyle  and  its  congeners,  so 
that  we  have 

Ammonia  Hs  N  =:  N  Ha ,  H 

Methyiamine  Os  Hs  N  =  N  Hs ,  Me 
Ethylamine    O4  H?  N  =  N  Ha ,  Ae,  ko. 

At  each  step  Ca  Ha  is  added--or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  in  each 
base,  amide,  N  Ha ,  is  combined  with  methyle,  Oa  Hs ,  eUiyle,  C* 
H5,&o.,  &c.,  these  radicals  differing  by  Ca  Ha.  This  maybe 
called  the  first  series  of  bases,  homologous  with  ammonia,  or 
amide   bases,  since  in  them  we  have  amide,  N  Ha,  plus   the 
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radicals.  The  general  formida  of  this  series  is  either,  Ad.  (amide) 
•f  Ga  Hn  +  1 ;  or  Gn  Ha  +  8  N.  We  shall  see  that  a  consider- 
ahle  nuinber  are  known  of  this  first  or  methylio  series  of  amide 
bases,  as  well  as  several  of  a  second  or  phenylio  series  also  of 
amide  bases,  of  which  aniline  (phenylamine)  is  the  type.  And 
doubtless  other  series  will  be  discoyered,  still  of  amide  bases. 

But  there  are  already  known  some  series  of  bases,  homologous 
with  ammonia,  yet  not  amide  basee,  for  our  knowledge  of  which 
we  are  indebted  to  Hofinann.  The  first  of  these  is  that  of  the 
imide  basee  of  the  methylic  radicals.  The  name  imide  is  given  to 
the  compound  N  H,  or  amide  minus  hydrogen,  which  exists, 
combiued,  in  certain  derivatives  of  ammonia. 

Now,  to  understand  the  formation  of  imide  bases,  ammonia 
must  be  viewed  as  N  H,  H  H ;  the  group  K  H  being  imide;  and 
we  have  then  to  replace  the  2  eqs.  of  hydrogen  beyond  it  by 
methyle,  ethyle,  &c.  This  may  be  done  in  the  case  of  methyle  by 
causing  bromide  of  methyle  to  act  on  methylamine. 

Me  Br  +  N  H,  H,  Me  =  H  Br  +  N  H,  Me,  Me. 

2.  Dimethylamine^ — The  new  base  is  called  dimethylaminei  Tt 
has  not  yet  been  studied,  but  the  corresponding  ethyle  base,  die- 
thy  lamina,  has  been  obtained,  and  will  be  described  under  that  head. 
Its  formula  must  be  C*  H?  N,  and  it  is  isomeric  with  ethylamine. 

Hofmann  has,  however,  obtained  and  described  some  other 
imide  bases,  in  which,  while  the  first  eq.  of  hydrogen  is  replaced 
by  methyle,  the  second  is  replaced  by  a  different  radical,  such 
as  ethyle  or  phenyle.  Of  these  the  best  known,  as  yet,  is  Methy- 
laniliue  or  Methylophenylamine,  N  H,  Ph  Me,  which  is  an  imide 
base,  formed  from  methylamine  by  the  substitution  of  1  eq. 
phenyle,  Cit  Ho,  for  1  eq.  of  hydrogen.  This  base  will  be 
described  under  phenyle.  Many  similar  bases  will,no  doubt,  soon 
be  known. 

3.  Trimethylamine. — But  this  is  not  all,  for  Hofmann  has  shown 
that  a  third  series  of  bases,  homologous  with  ammonia,  may  be 
obtained,  in  which  the  third  eq.  of  hydrogen  is  also  replaced  by  a 
radical  of  the  methylic  class,  or  of  any  other  similar  class.  These 
are  called  nitryle  bases,  to  imply  that  in  them  only  the  nitrogen  of 
the  ammonia  is  left.  Ammonia  may  be  viewed  as  N  +  H,  H,  H ; 
and  if  we  suppose  all  these  eqs.  of  hydrogen  replaced  by  methyle 
we  have  trimethylamine,  N  +  Me,  Me,  Me.  This  base  certainly 
exists,  and  has  been  found  in  the  brine  of  pickled  herrings,  to 
which  a  salt  of  this  base  gives  its  peculiar  flavour.  The  base,  in 
this  case,  is  Ce  Hg  N,  and  was  at  first  supposed  to  be  propylamine, 
NHs ,  Pr  =  NHs ,  Ce  Hr ;  but  it  has  been  shown  to  be  really  tri* 
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n^tbyUmin^,  wliidi  is  iMtnerie  triHi  propTkadiie.  Hofimim  has 
Msee  •hown  thai  trimetfayljiuiie  and  its  adts  poncss  tlie  pfffwliar 
flaTOor  obiKTTHl  in  the  brine  abore  alluded  to,  in  wfaidi  trime- 
thylanine  haa  prohablj  been  Unrmed  bj  a  transformation,  pocnbly 
A  kind  of  putrefaction  of  aonie  aniinal  eompoond  eontained  in 
th«fi«b. 

The  imide  baae,  methylethjlaattne,  K  H,  Me  Ae  =  C«  H*  y,  is 
iaoneric  with  both  trimethjlamine  and  proprlamine,  bat  ia  quite 
diftinct  from  both,  although,  like  them,  it  is  an  oily  base,  anakgoos 
to  ammonia, 

Aa  we  rise  higher  in  the  aeries,  we  shall  find  that  the  nnmher 
of  imide  and  nitiyle  bases,  isomeric  with  any  amide  base,  steadfly 
In4»'eaaes.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that,  since  all  these  daaaes  hsTe 
the  Mune  general  formnla  Ca  Ha  -H  s^i  so  when  the  number  of  eqa. 
of  carbon  inereases,  there  must  be  more  ways  of  making  it  np  by 
different  oombinations  of  radicals  differing  1^  2  eqs.  of  carb<m, 
or  by  multiples  of  two.  And  aa,  for  each  of  the  three  eqs.  of 
hydrr>gen  in  ammonia,  any  radical  of  the  formula  Ca  Ha  +  i  may 
be  subntituted,  all  such  combinations  must  yield  Ca  Ha  +  sN  what- 
ever the  amount  of  C  may  be,  so  long  as  radicals  of  the  formula 
Ca  Ha  -t- 1  only  are  used.  When  radicals  of  the  phenylic  series 
are  introduced,  this  law  no  longer  holds,  because  in  tiiat  series 
the  formula  of  the  radicals  is  C*  H>  — r ,  and  that  of  the  bases 
formed  by  these  radicals  must  be  Ca  Ha— sN,  so  long  as  these 
radicals  alone  are  used.  And  of  course,  where  radicals  of  both 
series  replace  the  hydrogen  of  ammonia,  the  formula  must  vary, 
and  cannot  be  reduced  to  a  general  one.  Ethylophenylamine,  for 
example,  which  is  N  H,  Ae  Ph,  is  s  C10  Hio  N,  while  methylo- 
phenylamine,  N  H,  Me  Ph,  is  Ci«  Hs  N.  These  two,  and  others 
like  them,  would  come  under  the  formula  Ca  Ha  —  oN.  But  such 
a  base  as  ethylodiphenylamine,  N  Ae  Ph  Ph  =  Css  His  N,  and  its 
congeners,  would  require  the  general  formula  Cn  Ha-^uli';  and 
diethylophenylamine,  N,  Ae  Ae  PhsCao  His  N,  would  come  under 
the  general  formula  Ct  Ha  —  sN,  as  would  also  its  congeners.  But 
the  general  formula  Ca  Ha  +  sN  will,  as  has  been  said  abore, 
include  all  bases,  whether  amide,  imide,  or  nitryle  bases,  in  which 
the  hydrogen  of  ammonia  is  replaced  by  1,  2,  or  3  equivalents  of 
the  radicals  of  the  methylic  or  ethylic  series,  Ca  Hn  +  1.  Triethy- 
lamine  has  been  described  by  Hof^ann. 

There  are  many  other  nitryle  bases,  in  which  2  eqs.  of  hydrogen 
are  replaced  by  one  radical,  and  1  eq.  by  another,  or  all  three  by 
different  radicals.  Thus  methylethylaniline,  N,  Me,  Ae,  Ph  = 
Cii  His  N)  has  been  obtained,  with  many  others,  by  Hofmann. 
These  will  be  described  in  their  proper  places. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  we  are  acquainted  with  three  dif- 
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ferent  forms  of  substitation  bases,  deriyed  from  ammoniai  and 
all  homologoos  with  it.  If  R  represent  any  one  radical,  then 
we  have 

1.  AmidobaMOL  8.  Imidebasea.  8.  Nitryle  bases. 

NHi  +  R.  NH+RR.  N  +  BRB. 

And  if  X,  Y,  Z,  represent  any  three  radicals,  we  haye 

1.  Amide  basesL  2.  Imidebasesi  S.  Nitiyle  bases. 

NH.  +  X(YorZ),      NH  +  X  Y(orTZorXZ)      N+XYZ 

otXXZ 
orYYZ,&o. 

But  eyen  this  is  not  all ;  for  Hofinann,  by  studying  the  action 
of  iodide  of  methyle  on  ammonia,  has  obtained  a  new  base  of  the 
most  remarkable  composition  and  properties,  which  is  the  start- 
ing point  of  a  new  and  yery  eztensiye  series  of  homologous 
compounds  and  substitution  products. 

4.  Tetrarhethylium^  N,  Me^  =  Cs  Hit  N,  is  obtained,  in  combina- 
tion with  iodine,  when  iodide  of  methyle  acts  on  ammonia.  Along 
with  it,  howeyer,  are  formed  the  iodide  of  ammonium,  and  the 
hydriodates  of  methylamine,  dimethylamine,  and  trimethylamine 
(which  last  three  compounds  may  be  also  called  iodides  of 
methylium,  dimethylium,  and  trimethylium).  The  new  com- 
pound, like  ammonium,  cannot  be  obtained  in  the  separate  form, 
but  its  iodide  crystallises ;  and  when  this  salt  is  decomposed  by 
oxide  of  silyer,  there  is  formed,  along  with  the  insoluble  iodide  of 
silyer,  the  hydrated  oxide  of  tetramethylium,  which  is  soluble, 
and  when  eyaporated  in  yacuo,  yields  a  deliquescent  crystalline 
mass,  which,  like  potash,  attracts  carbonic  acid  from  the  air. 
The  oxide  is  a  powerful  base,  almost  caustic,  and  bitter.  Its  salts 
crystallise.  This  new  base,  which  corresponds  to  hydrated  oxide 
of  ammonium,  or  ammonia  plus  2  eqs.  of  water,  N  Ha ,  H  0  + 
H  0,  or  N  H«  0,  H  0,  and  to  hydrate  of  potash,  K  0,  H  0,  has 
all  the  characters  of  a  strong  alkali ;  whereas  hydrated  oxide 
of  ammonium  does  not  differ  from  ammonia  and  water.  The  new 
base  has  therefore  no  exact  analogue.  It  belongs  to  a  series  quite 
distinct  from  that  of  methylamine,  &c. ;  for  these  all  correspond 
to  ammonia^  while  the  radical  of  this  base  corresponds  to  ammo^ 
nium,  Triethylamine,/?/tw  water,  is  a  true  analogue  of  ammonia 
plus  water,  but  in  the  new  base  we  haye  new  characters.  It  is 
not  yolatile,  like  methylamine  and  its  congeners,  which,  like 
ammonia,  refuse  to  yield  the  oxides  or  hydrated  oxides  of  their 
supposed  metals.  We  should  expect,  from  the  analogy  with 
ammonia,  that  on  separating  the  hydrated  oxide  of  tetramethylium 
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from  its  mIU,  it  would  ksoItb  itadf  into  trisiethykBUiie  and 
■Mtlijlie  aleobol,  Imt  it  does  not ;  it  Ibraia  a  perniaiirnt^  non- 
Tolatile  hydrate.  Tbe  following  table  ihowi  the  lelationi  of  the 
to 


K  Hs    =  Amniftnui  KMet  r—  If  pthyhmBMHiia 

(TriBethyfauniBe) 
K  H«    =:  AiBmonJBM  H  Me*  =  TetnuBcilijUnm 

KH«0=:r  Oxide  of  ditto.  KMetO  =:  Oxide  of  ditto 

V  H«0  +  HO=Hjdnited  Oxide  of  do.  KMe.0,  HO=Hjdnted  Oxide 

of  ditto. 

This  base  acts  on  metallie  aolotioiit  like  potash,  and  eonTerta 
oils  into  soap  when  boiled  with  them.  The  chloride  of  tetia- 
methjliom  forms  with  the  chlorides  of  mereniy,  gold,  and 
platinom,  doable  salts  perfectly  analogous  to  those  of  potassiiim 
andammoninm.    Thus, 

IKmUe  Chloride  of  Flstiniim  and  AmmoniiUB        =  N  H«  CI  +  Pt  Cb. 
IKtio  IKtto  aiidTetimiiiethj!iiim=KMe4a  +  FtCb. 

Here,  then,  we  haye  a  totally  unexpected  new  series  of  oom- 
ponnds,  in  which  the  4  eqs.  of  hydrogen  in  anunoniam  are  all 
replaced  by  methyle  and  its  homologoes,  as  well  as  by  other 
radicals,  and  in  these,  the  supposed  metals  corresponding  to 
ammonium,  although  not  yet  known  in  the  separate  state,  yet 
yield  what  ammonium  does  not,  permanent  hydrated  oxides.  And 
the  4  eqs.  of  hydrogen  may  be  replaced  by  one,  by  two,  by  three, 
or  by  four  different  radicals,  as  will  be  seen  farther  on. 

The  best  character  of  the  hydrated  oxides  of  these  homologues 
of  ammonium  is  that  they  are  not  yolatile,  but  are  decomposed 
by  heat,  and  that  they  are  powerful  bases.  Their  existence  leads 
to  the  suspicion,  that  there  may  be  a  base,  oxide  or  hydrated 
oxide  of  ammonium,  different  from  the  hypothetical  one,  which 
is  simply  ammonia /»/tM  water.  If  such  a  compound  exist,  it  will 
probably  not  be  yolatile  without  decomposition,  and  it  may 
possibly  be  capable  of  assuming  the  separate  form,  under  intense 
cold,  combined  with  great  pressure.  But  we  must  not  theorise 
too  far,  nor  allow  ourselyes  to  be  carried  away  by  analogy. 
Hitherto  tbe  fourth  atom  of  hydrogen  in  ammonium,  N  H« ,  or  its 
oxide,  N  H«  0,  has  been  regarded  as  being  quite  distinct  from  the 
rest ;  when  ammonia,  or  its  salts,  took  up  an  atom  of  water,  the 
hydrogen  was  supposed  to  convert  the  ammonia  into  ammonium, 
whioh  then  took  up  the  oxygen  to  form  the  oxide.  It  was  thought 
that  trimethylamine,  N,  Mes,  in  which  the  3  eqs.  of  hydrogen 
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were  replaoed,  was  the  limit  of  this  substitation,  and  that  we 
should  haye 

N  Hs    +  H  =  Ammonium     N  H4,  and 
N  Me»  +  H  =  TrimethyUnm  N  ^^  ]■ 

and  the  action  of  trimethylamine  on  acids  corresponds  exactly 
to  this  yiew.    It  takes  up  1  eq.  of  water,  and  forms,  probably, 

the  oxide  of  trimethylium  N^^  [  0,  which,  like  oxide  of  ammo- 
nium, is  resolyed,  when  separated,  into  water  and  trimethy- 
lamine. 

NH*0       =H0  +  NH8 

N2^}o  =  HO  +  NMes. 

On  this  yiew,  hydrochlorate  of  methylamine  is  chloride  of  tri- 
methylium, just  as  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia  is  chloride  of  am- 
monium ;  and  sidphate  of  trimethylamine  is  sulphate  of  oxide  of 
trimethylium,  as  sulphate  of  ammonia  is  sulphate  of  oxide  of 
ammonium. 

But  now  we  find  that  the  fourth  eq.  of  hydrogen  can  also  be 
replaced  by  methyle,  &o.,  and  that  the  new  metal  K  Me*  is  pro- 
duced, which  forms  an  oxide  and  a  hydrate  of  totally  new 
properties.  Hofmann  found  it  impossible  to  replace  any  more 
of  the  hydrogen  in  the  new  body,  showing  that  the  true  limit  of 
substitution  is  ammonium,  N  H* ,  and  not  ammonia,  N  Hs .  Yet 
when  the  fourth  eq.  of  hydrogen  is  replaced,  the  base,  which  is 
now  a  hydrated  oxide,  loses  the  character  of  yolatility  which  it 
had  retained  as  long  as  only  3  eqs.  were  replaced.  This  proyes 
that  there  is  a  difference,  although  not  to  the  extent  formerly 
supposed,  between  the  fourth  eq.  of  hydrogen  in  ammonium  and 
the  other  three.  Probably  the  true  cause  of  the  instability  of 
oxide  of  ammonium  and  of  those  analogous  compounds  which 
like  it,  haye  1  eq.  of  hydrogen,  the  fourth,  deriyed  from  water,  is 
this,  that  the  tendency  of  their  1  eq.  of  oxygen  to  form  water 
with  1  eq.  of  hydrogen  is  so  strong  as  to  oyertum  the  equilibrium 
of  the  oxides ;  whereas,  in  tetramethylium,  the  affinity  of  the 
oxygen  for  the  fourth  atom  of  methyle  is  not  sufficient  to  do  this. 

We  haye  dwelt  somewhat  fully  on  these  new  compounds,  not 
to  detail  their  individual  properties,  which  our  space  forbids,  but 
to  explain  the  important  general  laws  which  regulate  their 
formation,  and  which  haye  an  important  bearing  on  the  theory 
of  the  formation  of  natural  organic  bases.  The  reader  will  bear 
in  mind  that  we  haye  four  series  of  bases  deriyed  from  ammonia 
and  ammonium;   three  of  which  are  yolatile  like  ammonia. 
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namely,  the  amides  imide,  and  nitryle  baaeB,  while  the  fourth  ib 
not  volatile  without  decomposition ;  these  are  called  ammonium 
h€Lse9.  It  was  neceasaiy  here  to  explain  their  nature ;  but  we 
shall  return  to  the  general  considerations  under  the  head  of 
organic  bases. 

Zineomeihyle,  Cs  Hs  Zn.  When  iodide  of  methyle  is  heated 
along  with  zinc  in  a  sealed  tube,  a  white  crystalline  product  ia 
obtained.  When  this  product  is  distilled  in  an  atmosphere  of 
hydrc^n,  it  yields  a  volatile  liquid  of  a  very  fetid  smell,  the 
vapours  of  wldch  are  very  poisonous.  It  takes  fire  spontaneously 
on  contact  with  the  air,  and  bums  with  a  bright  greenish  blue 
flame,  depositing  a  large  quantity  of  zinc  and  oxide  of  zinc. 
This  is  zinoomethyle,  apparentiy  a  new  radicaL  It  was  disoo- 
vered  by  Frankland.  In  contact  with  water,  it  is  decomposed 
with  ignition,  yielding  oxide  of  zinc,  and  hyduret  of  methyle 
(marsh-gas),  Cs  Ha  Zn  +  H  0  =  Zn  0  +  (C>  Hs,  H). 

It  would  appear  that  tin,  and  probably  also,  bismutii,  forms  a 
similar  radical,  but  of  these  hardly  anything  is  yet  known. 

Stibiomethyle,  Ca  H9 ,  Sb  ^  8b  Mes .  This  compound  is  formed 
when  iodide  of  methyle  is  heated  with  an  alloy  of  potassium  and 
antimony.  It  is  a  volatile  liquid  of  an  offensive  odour,  sponta- 
neously inflammable  in  air,  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  fdcohol 
and  ether.  It  is  a  compound  radical  of  very  powerful  affinities, 
combining  energetically  with  the  elementary  bodies.  It  takes 
up  2  eqs.  of  oxygen,  chlorine,  &c.,  and  its  oxide  is  basic 
(Landolt).  The  corresponding  ethyle  radical  and  its  compounds 
will  be  described  farther  on. 

SUbiomethyliumf  Cs  His  8b  =:  8b  Me* .  According  to  Landolt, 
when  iodide  of  methyle  is  added  to  stibiomethyle,  there  is 
formed  the  crystalline  iodide  of  a  compound  radical,  analogous 
to  ammonium,  which  he  hence  calb  stibiomethylium.  8b 
Mes  +  MeI  =  8bM4,I. 

By  the  action  of  oxide  of  silver  on  this  iodide,  the  oxide 
is  formed.  Sb  Me*  I  +  Ag  0  =  Ag  I  +  Sb  Me«  0.  This  is 
obtained  as  a  hydrate,  in  the  form  of  a  white  crystalline  mass, 
Sb  Me4  0,  H  0,  which  in  alkaline  characters  may  ba  compared  to 
caustic  potash.  It  may  be  volatilised  by  careful  heating,  but  if 
suddenly  heated  is  decomposed,  yielding  vapours  which  take  fire 
spontaneously.  It  forms,  with  acids,  salts  which  are  analogous 
to,  and  isomorphous  with,  those  of  oxides  of  potassium  and 
ammonium. 

Some  very  remarkable  compounds  are  known,  in  which  arsenic, 
and  arsenic  and  platinum  are  combined  with  methyle.    We  shall 
now  mention  these. 
When  acetate  of  potash  ia  heated  along  with  arsenious  acid, 
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a  very  remarkable  liquid  is  obtained,  which  is  the  oxide  of  a 
new  radical.  This  liquid,  which  is  spontaneouslj  inflammable, 
and  has  a  most  offensive  alliaceous  smell,  has  been  long  known 
in  an  impure  state,  under  the  names  of  the  liquor  of  Cadet,  and 
alkarsine,  Bunsen,  by  a  long  series  of  the  most  profound  and 
persevering  researches,  established  its  true  character  as  the  oxide 
of  the  radical  kaJcodyle,  He  has  even  succeeded  in  obtaining 
the  radical  itself  in  the  separate  state,  and  in  establishing  the 
most  perfect  analogy  between  that  radical  and  a  metal,  in  all  its 
chemical  relations. 

Kakodyky  C*  He  As  =  As  Mes .  The  radical  is  best  obtained 
from  the  chloride  of  kakodyle,  Kd  CI,  by  the  action  of  zinc  at 
212^.  Chloride  of  zinc  is  formed,  and  kakodyle  is  set  firee.  It 
is  rectified  in  an  apparatus  flUed  with  carbonic  acid  gas,  to 
prevent  decomposition.  It  is  a  clear  liquid,  refracting  light 
strongly.  When  cooled,  it  crystallises  in  large  square  prisms, 
and  acquires,  when  pure,  the  appearance  of  ice.  Its  smell  is 
insupportably  offensive,  and  its  vapour  is  highly  poisonous.  The 
two  latter  characters  belong  to  all  the  compounds  of  kakodyle, 
with  hardly  an  exception.  Kakodyle  is  spontaneously  inflam- 
mable in  ^e  air;  a  rod  moistened  with  it  instantly  takes  fire 
when  exposed  to  the  air.  It  forms  two  distinct  oxides:  the 
protoxide,  £d  0  (alkarsine),  and  kakodylio  acid,  £d  Os . 

Kakodyle  may  be  viewed,  either  as  a  compound  radical,  aoting 
as  an  element,  or  as  a  ooapled  compound,  the  affinities  of  whi<^ 
depend  on  one  part,  the  other  being  merely  a  copula.  Kolbe 
regards  it  as  arsenic,  ooupled  with  methyle,  the  latter  not 
affecting  the  affinities  of  the  metaL  But  since  arsenic  always 
takes  3  and  5  eqs.  of  the  elements,  while  all  the  compounds  of 
kakodyle  except  kakodylio  acid,  take  only  1  eq.,  it  is  more 
probable  that  the  active  part  of  the  compound  is  1  eq.  methyle, 
Me,  ooapled  with  Me  As.  Its  formula  will  then  be  (Me  As)  Me, 
and  its  oxides  will  correspond  to  those  of  manganese,  thus. 

Ma  0  Protoxide.  (Me  As)  Me,  0  Protoxide. 

Mn  OsAcid.  (Me  As)  Me,  Os  Acid. 

The  chloride,  bromide,  iodide,  sulphuret,  &o.,  correspond  perfectly 
with  those  of  manganese,  but  not  with  those  of  arsenic. 

Oxide  of  Kakodyle.  As  Mei  0  =  Kd  0.  This  is  the  chief 
ingredient  of  the  liquor  of  Cadet;  it  is  purified  by  repeated 
rectifications  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbonic  acid,  and  is,  when 
pure,  a  limpid  ethereal  liquid,  refracting  light  powerfully;  it 
boils  at  about  300°,  and  at — 9"*  it  crystallises  in  white  scales  of  a 
satiny  lustre.     Its  smell  is  most  offensive,  and  its  taste  very 
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If  pUe^  OD  tW  ikia  it  ttmmt  ryAeai 
if  lalun  itttenudlf  it  is  a  Bioft  eaofetiie  pcoson.  It  is  qMiin^hr 
mAnkAe  in  wster,  more  folobk  ia  aleobol  and  ether.  Like  kaki>- 
djky  it  taki»  fire  wImth  exposed  to  the  air.  When  left  mider 
water,  it  ^nduaUy  disappear!,  beisj^  for  the  Boct  part  conreited 
into  kaiuAjhe  MeyL  The  prcdoetiofi  of  oxide  of  kakodjie  is 
rerj  wmy\si :  2  eqs.  dijr  aeetic  aeid  and  1  eq.  anenioiis  acid  jidd 
4  eqs.  eai bonie  amd  and  I  eq.  oxide  of  kakodjie.  2  ''C*  H»  0^} 
+  AsO»ss4COs  +  CftH«AsO. 

Kakffdylic  aeid,  Kd  Ot.  Formed  hj  the  gradual  oxidatioa  of 
the  ymUrxidef  under  water.  It  forms  oblique  four-sided  prisms, 
brittle,  and  of  a  glassy  lustre.  Thej  hare  no  smell,  and  are 
soluble  in  water  and  alocrfud.  Its  salts  do  not  erystallise.  Manj 
redoeing  agents  eonrert  it  into  the  protoxide  bj  remoTing  2  eqa. 
of  oxjgen.    It  is  not  in  the  least  poisonous. 

There  appears  to  be  an  intermediate  oxide,  Kd  Os ;  but  it  has 
not  been  obtained  in  a  state  of  purity. 

Chloride  of  KahodyU,  Kd  CI  =  C«  H«  As,  CI,  =  Kd  CI,  is 
obtained  by  heating  a  compound  of  oxide  of  kakodrle  and 
eorrosiTe  sublimate  along  with  hydrochloric  acid:  Kd  O,  Hg 
C*ls  +  HC*l  =  KdCl  +  HO  +  HgCls.  It  is  a  Tolatile,  horribly 
fetid  liquid,  the  vapour  of  which  attacks  strongly  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  nose,  and  proYokes  a  flow  of  tears.  When 
exposed  to  the  air,  it  deposits  crystals  of  an  oxychloride  of 
kakodyle,  Kd  0  +  3  Kd  CI.  The  iodide,  bromide,  and  fluoride 
of  kakodyle,  are  in  all  points  analogous  to  the  chloride ;  and 
form,  when  exposed  to  the  air,  oxyiodide,  oxybromide,  &c. 

Sulphur  forms  with  kakodyle  three  compounds ;  the  protostd^ 
phuretf  Kd  8,  is  obtained  by  distilling  chloride  of  kakodyle  with 
hydrosulpburet  of  sulpburet  of  barium  :  Kd  CI  +  Ba  S,  H  8  ^ 
Kd  8  4-  B&  ^  +  H  8«  It  is  a  clear,  volatile,  very  fetid  liquid, 
heavier  than  water.  It  dissolves  sulphur,  forming  the  htsiUphuret 
Kd  8s ,  which  is  a  very  permanent  compound.  The  persvlphuret^ 
Kd  8s ,  is  a  sulphur  acid,  and  forms  sulphur  salts,  which  are  very 
permanent,  with  the  sulphurets  of  highly  basic  metals.  The 
sulphur  salt  of  kakodyle  and  lead,  Fb  8,  Kd  6s,  crystallises 
beautifully. 

Cyanide  of  Kakodyle^  Kd  Cy  =  C*  Hs  As,  Cs  N,  is  formed  by 
distilling  bioyanide  of  mercury  with  water  and  oxide  of  kakodyle. 
When  pure,  it  forms  large  brilliant  crystals,  very  fusible  and 
volatile.  The  vapour  of  this  compound  is  so  poisonous  as  to  be 
in  the  highest  degree  dangerous  to  the  experimenter. 

Kakoplatyle,  Kd,  Ft  0,  H  0.  This  radical  is  not  yet  known 
in  a  separate  form,  and  it  would  seem  probable  that  the  formula 
here  g^ven  is  rather  that  of  an  oxide,  possibly  of  a  hydrated 
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oxide.  If  it  be  the  radical,  it  contains  the  elements  of  kakodyle, 
protoxide  of  platinum,  and  water.  It  is,  in  all  probability,  a 
somewhat  complex  coupled  compound,  in  which,  perhaps,  firom 
the  aspect  of  its  salts,  platinum  is  the  active  element. 

Chloride  of  Kakoplatyle,  CU  H7  As  Ft  Oa ,  CI.  This  compound 
is  formed  when  an  alcoholic  solution  of  bichloride  of  platinum 
is  added  to  a  similar  solution  of  chloride  of  kakodyle,  when  a 
reddish-brown  precipitate  is  formed,  which,  being  boiled  with 
water,  gives  a  solution  from  which,  on  cooling,  needles  of  the 
new  compound  are  deposited.  Bromide  of  hakoplatyle  and  iodide 
of  kakoplatyle  may  be  formed  from  the  chloride,  and  are  analo- 
gous to  it.  The  former  appears  in  large  yellow  crystals,  the 
latter  in  golden  micaceous  scales. 

When  the  chloride  is  acted  on  by  sulphate  of  silver,  there  is 
obtained,  along  with  chloride  of  silver,  the  sulphate  of  the 
oxide  of  kakoplatyle,  G«  Ht  As  Ft  Os ,  S  Os .  It  forms  white 
crystalline  grains.    The  compounds  described  are : — 

Badical,  Kakoplatyle  Ft  0,  +  Kd  +  H  0  =s  C«  Ht  As  Ft  0« 

Chloride  of  do.,  anhydrous    Ft  0,  Ed  +  CI 

Chloride,  hydrated  Pt  0,  Kd  +  CI  -|-  H  0 

Chloride,  ammoDiated  Ft  0,  Ed  +  CI  +  N  Hs 

Oxide,  hydrated  Ft  0,  Kd  +  0  +  H  0 

Sulphate,  hydrated  (Pt  0,  Ed  +  0,  H  0)  +  S  Os . 

It  is  to  be  particularly  borne  in  mind  that  this  radical,  whose 
basic  character  is  quite  obvious,  contains  two  metals,  arsenic  and 
platinum,  quite  foreign,  in  general,  to  organic  compounds.  But 
it  cannot  be  considered  as  having  yet  been  fully  investigated. 

The  existence  of  kakodyle  itself,  and  the  perfect  analogy  which 
may  be  traced  between  it  and  the  simple  metals,  in  their  relations 
to  all  other  substances,  render  the  results  of  the  researches  of 
Bunsen,  which  have  been  so  very  briefly  described  in  this  work, 
of  the  very  highest  importance  to  the  theory  of  organic  com- 
pounds, and  especially  to  that  of  compound  radicals.  Kakodyle 
was  the  first  electro-positive  radical  ever  isolated ;  but  the  pro- 
gress of  discovery  has  made  known  a  large  and  increasing  number 
of  such  radicals. 

Methyle  and  Phosphortts, — It  will  be  remembered  that  phos- 
phuretted  hydrogen,  F  Hs,  is  in  some  respects  analogous  to 
ammonia,  and  possesses  basic  properties.  Faul  Thenard  has  shown 
that  there  are  three  compounds  of  phosphorus  and  hydrogen^ 
namely,  Fs  H,  F  Hs ,  and  F  Ha .  The  same  chemist  has  obtained 
new  bases,  in  which  the  hydrogen  of  these  compounds  is  replaced 
by  methyle.  .  Thus,  we  have 
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Hmt  eomy^mnd  P  Met  ^  C«  H«P  is  a  liquid  of  a 
aMf  ^Hid  MDEMrlJ,  and  T«rj  pciiaoiums,  obriomlj  eomnpondiiig  to 
\uiuAy\hf  <U  lU  Am.  It  is  tpontaaeotu! jr  infliiinir.«hle,  but 
tluwly  oxidiMd  ji^ldn  a  erjvtalliiie  add  product  ncd  jet 
It  e(m\nuif  »itb  1  eq.  of  hjdroehlorie  acid  to  fbnn  a  tcij  stible 
erjmUlllmhh  Mdt.  With  two  eqiUTaleiitB  of  tlie  add,  it  jidds  a 
li/|uid  Of^apcnind  of  little  stability ;  and  when  acted  on  bf  ezeos 
of  the  add,  it  jielda  the  hjdfochlorate  of  the  baie  P  Mes,  and 
the  oonpound  Ps  Me. 

The  tint  hfdrochUfnte,  P  Hs  Me,  H  d,  when  heated  widi 
water,  yuildn  an  add  Uqnid,  and  a  new  gas,  whieh  appear*  to  be 
haMk,  l>ut  when  ojudiied  ia  oonyerted  into  another  add.  This  gaa 
appears  to  l>e  P  Ih  Me. 

Tlie  body  Ft  Me,  is  a  yellow  solid,  insoluble  in  water:  bat  the 
compound  P  Met  is  a  powerful  base,  not  spontsneoosly  inflam- 
mable, which  by  absorbing  oxygen  yields  a  new  add  product. 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  opened  up  here,  as  well  as  in  the 
preceding  section  of  those  compounds  in  which  metals  are  added 
to  methyle,  dbc.,  a  new  and  extensive  field  of  discovery.  It  cannot 
be  doubted  that  many  other  radicals  may  be  substituted  for 
methyle,  and  in  all  varieties  of  proportion,  or  that  other  bodies 
will  be  found  to  play  the  fame  part,  as  zinc,  antimony,  arsenic, 
and  phosphoms.  Indeed,  tellurium,  tin  and  mercury,  are 
already  known  to  do  so. 


PRODUCTS  OF  THE  OXIDATIOK  OF  HTDKiiTED  OXIDE  OF 

KETHYLE. 

When  hydrated  oxide  of  methyle  is  oxidised  by  means  of 

?latlnum  powder,  it  is  finally  converted  into  pure  formic  add. 
'here  b  evidently,  therefore,  the  same  relation  between  me- 
thyle and  formic  add,  as  between  ethyle  and  acetic  add; 
and  on  comparing  the  formulie  of  pyroxilio  spirit  and  of 
formic  add,  CsHsO,  H  0,  and  CsH  Os,  H  0,  we  perceive  that  the 
former,  to  be  converted  into  the  latter,  must  have  lost  2  eqs.  of 
hydrogen,  and  taken  up  2  eq.  of  oxygen.    This  is  exactly  what 


' 
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takes  place  with  aloohol,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
pyroxilio  spirit  yields  an  intermediate  compound,  exactly  analo- 
gous to  aldehyde,  although  this  has  not  yet  been  isolated.  Such  a 
compound  would  be  the  hydrated  protoxide  of  a  derived  radical 
formyley  analogous  to  ace^le,  of  which  formic  acid  is  the  hydrated 
peroxide ;  and  its  formula  would  be  (CsH)  0  +  H  0.  We  shall, 
therefore,  assume  the  existence  of  this  radical,  and  proceed  to  de- 
scribe its  compounds,  which  are  quite  analogous  to  those  of  acetyle. 

Formyle,  C9H=:Fo.  This  radical  is  unknown  in  a  separate 
form,  as  are  its  protoxide  and  deutoxide,  corresponding  to 
aldehyde  and  aldehydic  acid.  But  when  hydrated  oxide  of 
methyle  is  distilled  with  sulphuric  acid,  water,  and  peroxide 
of  manganescy  a  volatile  liquid  is  obtained,  which  is  a  mixture 
of  formiate  of  oxide  of  methyle,  and  another  liquid  called 
methylal.  When  purified  this  latter  has  the  formula  C«  Hs  O4 , 
which  indicates,  that  it  is  composed  of  Ca  H  0,  H  0,  or  hydrated 
oxide  of  formyle,  and  2  eqs.  of  oxide  of  methyle,  2  (Ct  Hs  0).  This 
compound,  briefly,  Fo  0,  H  0  +  2  Me  0,  corresponds  to  acetal  in 
the  series  of  ethyle ;  acetal  being  Ac  0,  H  0  +  Ae  0. 

Although  not  yet  known  in  the  separate  form,  as  methyle  is, 
yet  the  existence  of  formyle  may  be  assumed,  as  a  means  of 
classifying  a  number  of  facts.    It  will  be  observed  that  formyle, 
Cs  H,  is  methyle,  CsHs,  minus  2  eqs.  of  hydrogen.     Formyle 
is  therefore  regarded  as  a  derived  radical,  derived  from  methyle 
by  the  action  of  oxygen,  which  removes  2  eqs.  of  hydrogen ; 
and  it  is  the  starting-point  of  a  series  of  such  derived  radicals, 
differing  from   those  of  the   methyle    series   by    containing  2 
eqs.  of  hydrogen  less.     These  derived  radicals  (see  column  4 
of  the  table  of  homologous  compounds)    are  distinguished  by 
forming  hydrated  protoxides  or  aldehydes  (column  5)  and  ter- 
oxides,   which  are  stroug  adds,  the  volatile  acids,  Gn  Ha  O4 
of  column  6.    The  properties  of  the  aldehydes  will  be  detailed 
under  acetyle,  because  the  hydrated  oxide  of  formyle  is  hardly 
known.      But    formic    acid   is  the   starting-point   of  the   re- 
markable   series    of   homologous   volatile    acids,    and    on    this 
account  deserves  particular    attention.     It  wUl  be   seen  that 
the  two  first  acids  of  this  series  are  very  powerful,  and,  although 
volatile,  not  at  all  oily ;  these  are  formic  and  acetic  acids.    But, 
as  the  quantity  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  increases,   the  acids 
become  by  degrees  less  powerful,  and  acquire  the  character  of 
oils,  and  findly  of  fats.    The  tiiird  in  the  scale  is  slightly  oily, 
and  less  soluble  in  water  than  the  two  first.  This  is  propylic  acid, 
COH0  O4.    The  fourth,  butyric  acid,  C8H8O4,  is  more  oily  and 
still  less  soluble ;  the  fifth,  valerianic  acid,  Cio  Hio  O4 ,  is  hardly 
soluble,  and  very  oily,  and  the  acid  with  20  eqs.  of  carbon,  caprio 
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add,  is  ft  aolid  fkt  at  oriioary  tempawtare^  aa  are  all  aWre  it  in 
the  Male.  Another  eharaeter  of  the  radieals  of  the  fonai^e  Kiiea 
is  tikat  of  f<:«icin?  t/rehloridies,  the  first  of  vhk-h,  terdilonde  oC 
Uxmjla^  or  ehl^rofonn,  has  tctj  raluable  properties.  Periiapa 
other  eofcpounds,  homolo^r^os  vith  ^orolbrm,  ■un'  also  be  Ibiiiid 
HMrf  ul  when  theT  shall  hare  been  stodied. 

Formic  And.     Ci  H  Ot,  HO=:FoO>,HO. 

This  reiaarkable  acid  ocenrs  in  the  red  ant,  Formica  rufa^  and 
may  be  obtained,  in  a  dilated  and  impure  state,  by  infusing  these 
insects  in  vater.  Its  production  from  pyroxilic  s-pirit  has  been 
described  above.  It  may  alio  be  prepared  by  distillLc^  a  mixtnieof 
starch  or  sn^ar  with  peroxide  of  manganese,  water,  and  solphnxie 
acid ;  and  it  is  form<:d  under  a  great  rariety  of  circumstances  from 
many  ori?anic  compounds,  es^^rcially  when  their  oxidation  ia 
earned  to  a  point  somewhat  short  of  complete  oxidation,  the  for- 
mula  of  this  acid  b^ing  very  simple,  and  approaching  nearly  to 
that  of  carbonic  acid,  the  ultimate  prodoct  of  the  oxidation  of 
their  carbon. 

To  prepare  the  hydrated  acid  pnre  and  concentrated,  the  dry 
formiate  of  lead,  Pb  0,  Fo  Cb ,  is  decomposed  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  gas,  and  the  Tapour  of  the  formic  acid  condensed  in  a 
well-cooled  receiver.  It  is  boiled  for  a  few  moments  to  expel 
any  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  It  is  a  clear  liquid  of  ^^p.  G.  i'235, 
fuming  slightly,  and  has  a  very  pun^nt  acid  smell.  Below  32* 
it  crystallises  in  brilliant  scales.  It  boils  at  212^,  and  its  yapoor 
is  inflammable,  burning  with  a  blue  flame.  This  is  probably 
owing  to  the  formation  of  carbonic  oxide,  for  the  acid  Cs  H  Os , 
H  0,  contains  the  elements  of  2  eqs.  carbonic  oxide,  Ca  0% ,  and 
2  eqs.  of  water,  Hs  Os . 

With  1  eq.  of  water  it  forms  the  second  hydrate,  Fo  Os  + 
2  H  0,  which  much  resembles  the  first  in  properties.  Its  boiling 
point  is  221%  and  iU  Sp.  G.  is  1-110. 

Both  these  hydrates  are  highly  oorroaiTe ;  a  drop  of  either  on 
any  delicate  portion  of  the  skin  causes  a  leyere  bum,  which 
blisters,  suppurates,  and  is  yery  painful  and  difficult  to  heaL 
In  this  respect,  the  formic  acid  can  only  be  compared  to  hydro* 
fluoric  and  hydrated  cyanic  acids. 

A  weaker  acid  is  obtained  by  distilling  formiate  of  soda,  lime, 
or  lead,  with  sulphuric  acid,  preyiously  diluted  with  half  its 
weight  of  water.  Ten  parts  of  £)rmiate  of  lime,  8  of  oil  of  yitiiol, 
and  4  of  water,  yield  9  of  formic  acid,  of  Sp.  G.  1  '075. 

The  salts  of  the  acid  are  best  prepared  from  the  weak  and 
impure  acid  obtained  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  10  parts   of 
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starch,  37  of  peroxide  of  manganese,  30  of  oil  of  yitriol,  and  30 
of  water.  These  materials  yield  3*35  parts  of  formic  acid,  such 
that  100  parts  neutralise  15  of  dry  carhonate  of  soda.  From 
this  add,  the  formiate  of  lead  may  be  easily  prepared  and  purified ; 
and  from  it,  by  the  addition  of  carbonate  of  soda,  formiate  of  soda 
may  be  obtained. 

Formic  acid  is  easily  recognised  by  the  action  of  sulphuric 
acid,  which  decomposes,  without  blackening,  both  it  and  its 
salts,  causing  the  disengagement  of  pure  carbonic  oxide.  It  also 
reduces  the  oxides  of  all  the  noble  metals,  and  is  itself  oxidised 
into  carbonic  acid.  Formic  acid  not  only  reduces  the  oxides,  but 
also,  in  most  cases,  the  soluble  salts,  of  the  noble  metals.  1  eq. 
formic  acid  can  reduce  2  eqs.  of  a  protoxide,  such  as  that  of 
silver,  2  Ag  0  -h  Ci  H  0»  =  Agi  -|-  H  0  +  2  C  0«;  or  1  eq. 
of  a  deutoxide,  such  as  that  of  mercury ;  Hg  Os  +  Cs  H  Os  s= 
Hg -h  HO-f  2C0,. 

Formic  acid  is  a  very  powerful  acid,  and  forms  salts  with  bases, 
all  of  which  are  soluble.  They  are  generally  similar  to  the  acetates ; 
but  yet  quite  distinct.  Many  metallic  formiates,  when  heated  in 
dose  yessels,  give  off  carbonic  add  and  carbonic  oxide,  leaving  the 
metal  reduced :  others  give  off  carbonic  oxide,  leaving  the  oxide. 

Formiate  of  ammonia,  N  H*  0,  Ca  HOs,  contains  the  elements 
of  hydrocyanic  acid  and  water,  Ca  N  H  -f  4  H  0 ;  and  is  con- 
verted into  these  compounds  when  its  vapour  is  passed  through 
a  red-hot  tube.  JPormiate  of  oxide  of  ethyle,  prepared  like  the 
acetate,  is  a  volatile  ethereal  liquid,  with  a  peculiar  aromatic 
smell.  The  corresponding  salt  of  oxide  of  methyle  is  quite  ana- 
logous. Formiate  of  potash  is  very  deliquescent.  Formiate  of 
soda  is  also  very  soluble,  but  may  be  obtained  in  crystals.  It  is 
a  very  powerful  reducing  agent,  both  in  a  moist  and  dry  way. 
In  the  former,  it  reduces  the  noble  metals ;  in  the  latter,  at  a  red 
heat,  by  virtue  of  the  carbonic  oxide  it  gives  of^  it  reduces  most 
of  the  i^ucible  metals,  such  as  lead,  copper,  antimony,  arsenic, 
cobalt,  nickel,  &c.  Formiate  of  lead  is  sparingly  soluble  in  cold 
water,  and  is  therefore  easily  purified,  and  serves  to  prepare 
formic  acid  and  formiate  of  soda.  Formiate  of  deutoxide  of 
mercury  VLad  formiate  of  protoxide  of  mercury  both  exist.  When 
red  oxide  of  mercury'  is  dissolved  in  cold  formic  acid,  the  former 
salt  is  produced ;  but  the  slightest  heat  causes  an  effervescence, 
while  formiate  of  the  protoxide  is  depodted  in  dlvery  scales  like 
the  acetate.  These,  when  warmed,  are  decomposed  with  effer- 
vesoence  and  deposition  of  metallic  mercury.  Formiate  of  silver 
resembles  the  acetate ;  but  is  very  easily  deooikiposed  by  heat,  the 
metal  being  reduced. 


\lrt    o:x:-:75^:^  it  r'>ijm«  with  chi/jZEse. 


f^,97^,r^Zf\  ',»  f^sjmx  vrsK  cEi/z-izn,  rrc 


r.7'ln£^  'vx>l«  4^  lufx.yjt^  tad  ^&Li-jr^  -yC  mts^jjt, 

*XjA  Xm*0  *A.  *Juh  tftstk^x^^M  ifjnmtd  hy  Out  mt^'a  of 

I^qt  \kifh  ^iif-x^jgnAgi  m  Xfif^iLaru^  of  IbrairLcr  is  eertaialr  kwyvmy 
a&4  luui  «>f  latik,  M  ekU^oform^  tk^imnd  a  L^zi^  pnetical  Talne. 

Terchl^/ruUof/r/rmyU,  Sr».  Chiorofonm.  CsHCU=Fo 
CU .  l>«if  «<>f]bfy/uikd  is  Ueait  oldaified  br  distilliii^  pme  aleohi^ 
with  vat«r  M«d  bUachini^  pryvder.  The  prodoft  is  well 
with  vftt^  mmI  r«etir>;d,  after  hetn^  agitated  Cor  a  short 
with  *ni  iff  riirvAf  which  nfmorea  tnees  of  water  and  diatiuya 
ecTtain  oils  whi/;h  are  lUTiaily  present  in  small  qnantztj.  The 
reetified  ehl//rof//nn  should  hare  the  8p.  G.  1-49  to  1-50,  and 
sh/yuld  n/^  eoV/nr  oil  of  ritriol  when  shaken  with  it,  nnleaa  to  a 
rtry  trifling  extent.  If  it  tohmn  the  aeid  stronglj,  or  if,  when 
erapr/rBted^cm  the  hand,  it  leares  an  unpleasant  odoor,  it  is  not 
fit  (or  use,  and  mast  be  again  washed  and  zeetified.  It  maj  be 
prepared  also  from  pure  pfrojulie  spirit,  but  aleohol  jields 
it  purer. 

Chloroform  is  a  transparent,  eolonrless,  yolatile  liquid,  of  8p. 
(},  I'd ;  it  has  a  peculiar  heavy  sweetish  smell,  and  when  inhaled 
from  the  hand,  from  a  sponge,  or  handkerchief,  soon  produces 
inseosibility  to  pain,  and  indeed  a  sort  of  coma.  But  if  too 
sparingly  or  timidly  applied,  the  eflbct  often  stops  at  the  stage  of 
exoitement,  sioiilar  to  that  produced  by  inhaling  the  nitrons 
ozidCf  which  latter,  being  a  gas,  cannot  conyenicntly  be  adminis- 
tered in  a  full  dose,  since  one  of  its  first  effects  is  to  relax  the 
muscles  of  the  mouth  which  grasp  the  tube,  and  thus  admit  air. 
but  chloroform  may  be  held  near  the  mouth  on  a  handkerchief,  or 
a  sponge^  and  so  much  given  as  to  carry  the  patient  beyond  the 
•tags  of  excitement  into  that  of  coma  and  entire  insensibility 
tc  pain* 

For  the  introduction  of  this  yaluable  remedy  we  are  indebted 
to  l)r.  Bimpson,  and  although  ether,  benzole,  and  many  other 
litpilds  can  produce  insensibility  to  pain,  chloroform  is  of  all  the 
most  |K)werful,  as  well  as  the  most  manageable.    Of  course  great 
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care  mTut  be  taken  to  ensare  its  purity,  for  the  oUb  whioh 
aooompany  it  when  first  formed  are  yerj  deleterious,  and  in 
administering  it,  one  person  should  do  nothing  but  watch  the 
pulse  and  respiration  of  the  patient,  and  remove  the  chloroform 
if  necessary.  With  due  precaution,  chloroform  is  yery  safe ;  and 
this  precaution  will  prevent  its  being  used  in  cases  where  its 
use  is  contra-indicated  by  disease  of  the  heart,  or  by  marked 
tendency  to  apoplexy.  In  proof  of  its  safety,  it  may  be  men- 
tioned tjiat  in  Edinburgh,  where  it  must  now  have  been  used  in 
many  more  than  100,000  cases,  no  instance  of  a  fatal  result  has 
occurred.  Deaths  have  occurred  elsewhere,  but  it  is  probable 
either  that  the  chloroform  was  not  pure,  or  that  it  was  used  in 
cases  unfit  for  it,  or  finally,  that  due  care  was  not  taken  to 
prevent  an  overdose.  That  all  these  things  can  be  avoided  is 
proved  by  the  results  of  the  Edinburgh  practice. 

It  has  been  found,  of  late,  that  although  chloroform  may  be 
obtained  which  is  quite  permanent  under  ordinary  joircumstances, 
— ^for  I  have  some  which  I  made  more  than  ten  years  ago  which  is 
still  quite  unaltered — ^yet  it  often,  perhaps  generally,  happens, 
that  exposure  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  or  even  to  strong 
diffused  daylight,  causes  a  decomposition,  by  which  chlorine  is  set 
free,  the  liquid  becomes  yellowish,  and  it  acquires  of  course  the 
suffocating  smell  of  chlorine,  so  that  it  cannot  be  used  for  inhala- 
tion. It  is  probable  that  this  depends  on  the  purity  of  the 
chloroform,  for  I  have  found  that  those  portions  which  I  had 
purified  with  the  greatest  care  were  the  soonest  decomposed  by 
sunlight.  It  may,  however,  also  depend  on  the  presence  of  traces 
of  substances  used  in  purifying  it,  whioh  may  promote  decom- 
position ;  though,  in  the  case  of  prussic  acid,  we  find  that  a 
trace  of  sulphuric  rather  has  the  effect  of  rendering  it  more 
permanent 

This  point  is  not  yet  cleared  up,  but,  however  it  may  be,  it  is 
easy  to  preserve  chloroform  unchanged,  by  keeping  it  in  a  rather 
dark  place,  or  by  storing  it,  either  in  bottles  of  dark-coloured 
glass,  or  in  bottles  covered  with  dark  paper.  Even  in  dear  glass, 
however,  it  usually  keeps  well  in  the  ordinary  light  of  a  room  into 
which  the  sun  does  not  directly  shine. 

It  has  been  doubted  whether  the  protoxide  of  nitrogen  can 
produce  insensibility  to  pain,  and  whether  its  action  resembles 
that  of  chloroform.  I  can  only  state,  tiiat  I  have  seen  many 
cases  among  tiiose  who  have  inhaled  the  gas,  where  insensibility 
to  pain  was  perfectly  developed.  This  has  occurred,  not  only  in 
such  as  were  rendered  apparently  insensible  to  all  surrounding 
objects  for  a  short  time,  which  is  now  and  then  seen,  but  also  in 
several  who  were,  while  under  the  infiuence  of  the  gas,  violently 
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excited  and  prone  to  laughter  and  mnBcnlar  exertion.  Some  of 
these  haye  stniek  wood  or  stone  with  their  hands,  till  these  were 
ooyered  with  blood,  and  haye  not  eyen  known  this,  till  the  effect 
passed  off,  not  haying  felt  any  inducement  to  look  at  their  hands. 
But  I  haye  also  tested  the  insensibility  to  pain  in  yarions  ways. 

In  some  oases,  as  already  hinted,  there  was  produced  the  same 
half  comatose  state  as  is  produced  by  a  full  dose  of  chloroform. 
These  were  yery  sensitiye  subjects,  who  had  got  a  fuU  dose  of  the 
gas  before  the  muscles  of  their  lips  relaxed.  But  such  cases  are 
rare. 

On  the  other  hand,  chloroform,  in  insufficient  quantity  to  cause 
the  ooma,  often  produces  laughter,  singing,  and  yiolent  muscular 
efforts,  exactly  like  the  gas ;  and  when  to  this  we  add  that  the 
taste  of  the  gas  is  almost  the  same  as  that  of  chloroform,  and  that 
it  produces  the  yery  same  f-hn'lling  warmth  oyer  the  whde  system 
as  chloroform  and  ether  do,  as  I  can  testify  from  personal  expe- 
rience, it  appears  reasonable  to  conclude  that  their  action  is  alUce, 
and  that  the  differences  obseryed  are  only  those  of  an  earlier  or  a 
later  stage  of  that  action,  the  former  being  the  rule  in  the  oase  of 
the  gas,  from  the  mechanical  causes  I  haye  specified,  the  latter 
being  the  rule  in  the  case  of  chloroform  or  ether,  of  which  a  full 
dose  is  easily  administered. 

When  acted  on  by  chlorine,  perohloride  of  formyle  yields 
perohloride  of  carbon,  Cs  CU  =Ci  CI  Cl«,  just  as  perohloride  of 
acetyle,  CUHft,Gl»,  yields  sesquiohloiide  of  carbon,  C*  CUss 
G«  Cls,  Cla. 

Perhromide  of  formyle  is  obtained  from  bromal.     Periodide  of 
formyle,  obtained  by  the  action  of  alcohol  on  iodine  and  potash, 
is  a  yellow  crystalline,  yolatile  solid,  haying  an  odour  analogous 
to  that  of  saffiron. 

When  chlorine  acts  on  oxide  of  methyle  d  Hs  0,  it  pro* 
duces,  by  substitution  of  chlorine  for  hydrogen,  the  compounds 

C.    I  ci"  0  ;    C»    I  ^j^  0 ;  and  finally,  Ct  Cl»,  0.    The  seioond 

may  be  considered  as  formic  acid,  C%  H  Os,  in  which  two-thirds 

of  the  oxygen  are  replaced  by  chlorine,  C«H  |  ^ .    It  will  then 

be  an  oxyehloride  of  formyle,  analogous  to  oxyohloride  of  acetyle. 

When  chlorine  acts  on  chloride  of  methyle,  C*  Hs  01,  three 

compounds  are  formed  by  substitution.    These  are,  Ist,  Oa  Hi 

Cla=  Ca  l^j",   01;    2nd,  perohloride  of  formyle,  Ca  H  da  = 

iH 
0^^ ,  01 ;  and  8rd,  as  before  explained,  perchloride  of  carbon, 

Ca  CU  =:  Ca  Cla ,  a. 
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The  aotioQ  of  oblorine  on  sulpliuret  of  methyle,  CaHs    S, 

appeals  to  yield,  Ca   |  ^'S ;  Ct   j  ^^S;  and  Cs  Cl«  S. 

The  action  of  chlorine  on  oxalate,  benzoate,  and  acetate  of 
oxide  of  methyle  is  qnite  analc^ous  to  its  action  on  the  cor- 
responding compounds  of  ethyle,  producing  tiie  oxalate,  benzoate, 

and  acetate  of  oxychloride  of  formyle,  Ca  Os  -f  Ca  H   \  rn  i 

Ci4  Ha  O5,   -f  Ca  H    I  ^j^;  and  C*   Ha    Os    +    Ca   H    j^. 

These  curious  results,  like  those  which  precede  them,  are  here 
merely  indicated,  as  we  shall  explain  the  principle  of  their 
formation  under  the  heads  of  ethyle  and  aoetyle. 

In  some  specimens  of  raw  pyroxiUo  spirit  there  occurs  a  large 
proportion  of  a  peculiar  yolatile  liquid,  which  has  been  called 
Ugnone  or  xylite*  As  its  constitution  is  quite  uncertain,  although 
it  is  believed  to  contain  some  compound  of  oxide  of  methyle,  we 
shall  state  what  is  known  of  it  when  treating  of  the  products  of 
the  dry  distillation  of  wood. 

Ethyle.    C4Hs  =  Ae. 

This,  the  second  radical  of  the  methylio  series  (see  table  of  homo- 
logous compounds)  is  obtained  when  iodide  of  ethyle  is  acted  on  by 
zinc,  in  closed  tubes,  at  a  high  temperature,  G«  Ha  1 4-  Zn  =  Zn 
I  4-  CaHs.  Part  of  the  ethyle  combines  with  another  portion  of 
zinc,  to  form  zinoethyle ;  part  of  it  is  resolved  into  methyle  and 
elayle,  thus  C4  H5=  Ca  Ha  +  Ca  Ha;  and  part  of  it  escapes  un- 
changed. It  is  a  colourless  gas  of  a  faint  ethereal  smell,  burning 
with  a  bright  white  flame;  its  Sp.  G.  is  2*00394.  At  32%  and  under 
the  ordinary  pressure,  it  is  not  condensed ;  but  under  a  pressure 
of  2^  atmospheres  it  forms  a  mobile  liquid.    Alcohol  absorbs  it. 

Ethyle  is,  in  all  respects,  analogous  to  methyle,  but,  according 
to  the  law  which  regulates  homologous  series,  its  density  is 
higher,  while  its  volatility  is  less.  Methyle  is  gaseous  under  a 
pressure  of  20  atmospheres  and  upwards,  but  ethyle  is  easily 
condensed,  and  under  the  ordinary  pressure,  boils  at  23°  F.  At 
the  same  time  we  must  not  forget  that  this  compound,  although 
it  has  the  formula  of  the  radical  ethyle,  may,  like  methyle,  be 
possibly  only  an  isomeric  modification  of  the  true  radical.  It 
does  not  exhibit  strong  affinities,  and  cannot  be  made  directiy  to 
combine  with  oxygen,  chlorine,  &c.  But  aiwuming  it  to  be  the 
radical,  with  which  it  is  at  all  events  iBomeric,  we  shall  now 
consider  its  compounds. 

1.  Oxide  ef  Ethyle.    C«  Hs  0  =  Ae  0. 
&TS.  Ether, — Sulphuric  Ether.    This  compound  is  found  m 
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natme  in  small  quantity,  not  oncombined,  but  in  combination 
with  acids,  chiefly  with  acids  of  tbe  formic  and  acetic  series,  On 
Hn  O4 ,  so  often  mentioned.  These  compounds  are  neutral  ethers, 
and  haye  usually  a  very  fragrant  odour.  The  flayour  of  the  pine- 
apple, melon,  and  yarious  other  fruits,  depends  on  the  presence  of 
such  compounds. 

Oxide  of  ethyle  is  obtained  artificially  from  alcohol,  its 
hydrate,  by  heating  it  gently  along  with  sulphuric  or  phosgene 
acid,  which  remoyes  the  water,  or  at  all  eyents  causes  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  ether  from  the  water.  The  best  process  is  as  follows : 
5  parts  of  alcohol,  or  at  least  90  per  cent.,  are  mixed  with  9  of 
sulphuric  acid,  and  the  mixture  introduced  into  a  retort,  where  it 
is  rapidly  heated  to  the  boiling-point,  and  kept  at  that  point, 
while  by  means  of  a  bent  tube  passing  through  the  cork  which 
stops  the  tubulure  of  the  retort,  and  furnished  with  a  stop-coek, 
fresh  alcohol  is  allowed  to  enter  the  retort  so  as  to  keep  the  liquid 
oonstantly  at  the  original  leyel,  flowing  in  exactly  as  fast  as  the 
ether,  &c.,  distils  oyer.  The  products  are  condensed  in  a  powerful 
Liebig's  refrigeratory ;  they  consist  chiefly  of  ether,  with  water 
in  such  proportion  as  would  conyert  the  etiier  into  alcohol ;  and  a 
yery  litUe  alcohol,  sometimes  none  at  all.  The  operation  may  be 
adyantageously  continued  until  31  parts  of  alcohol,  at  90  per 
cent.,  haye  flowed  into  the  retort,  and  of  course  an  equal  yolume 
of  ether  and  water  has  distilled  oyer. 

This  process,  as  to  its  final  result,  may  be  thus  expressed,  Ac  0, 
H  0  -h  2  (H  0,  S  Os)  =  2  (H  0,  S  O5)  +  H  0  +  Ae  0 ;  that 
is,  the  action  of  heat  and  of  oil  of  yitriol  has  caused  the 
separation  of  the  ether  and  the  water,  which,  together,  constitute 
alcohol.  And  it  is  to  this  yiew  of  the  change,  which  he  considers 
one  of  decomposition  by  contact,  that  Berzelius  applies  his 
theory  of  a  catalytic  force.  But  in  reality,  the  process  consists 
of  two  stages :  the  first  is  the  formation  of  bisulphate  of  oxide 
of  ethyle  (sulphoyinic  acid)  Ac  0,  H  0,  2  S  Os ;  and  the  second 
is  the  decomposition  of  this  by  heat  into  Ae  0  and  H  0,  2  S  Os . 
The  bisulphate  is  formed  when  a  mixture  of  2  eqs.  oil  of  yitriol, 
1  eq.  alcohol,  and  from  1  to  8  eqs.  of  water,  is  heated  to  about 
285° ;  and  at  almost  precisely  the  same  temperature,  the  bisul- 
phate is  decomposed,  especially  if  the  liquid  be  kept  in  steady 
ebullition.  Now,  the  bisulphate  contains  anhydrous  sulphuric 
add,  ether,  and  water,  2S08+Ae0  +  H0;  and  when 
decomposed,  the  sulphuric  acid  seizes  the  water,  thus  preyenting 
the  ether  from  uniting  with  it  to  reproduce  alcohol.  The  ether, 
therefore,  distils  oyer  :  but  as,  when  the  bisulphate  was  formed, 
ether,  Ae  0,  displaced  water,  H  0,  from  half  the  oil  of  yitriol,  so 
now,  when  the  bisulphate  is  decomposed,  and  while  its  water  is 
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retained  by  the  2  eqs.  of  anhydrous  aoid,  the  vapours  of  ether 
trayerse  a  liquid  containing  oil  of  vitriol  dilated,  both  with  the 
water  displaced  from  the  other  part  of  it  by  the  ether,  and  with 
the  water  of  the  alcohol  (which  at  90  per  cent,  amounts  to  2  eqs. 
for  1  of  ether,  one  combined  with  the  ether  to  form  the  alcohol, 
the  other  serving  to  dilute  it).  Now,  a  sulphuric  acid,  thus  far 
diluted,  and  heated  to  a  temperature  even  short  of  285°,  gives  off 
water,  and  therefore  the  vapour  of  ether  in  passing  through  this 
acid,  becomes  saturated  with  the  vapour  of  water,  without  com- 
bining with  it,  and  thus  ether  and  water  distil  over  together. 
At  the  surface  of  the  boiling  or  effervescing  liquid,  however,  the 
ether  produced  by  the  decomposition  of  the  bisulphate  is  brought 
into  contact  with  water  in  the  nascent  state,  also  derived  from 
that  decomposition,  and  in  this  manner,  according  to  Liebig,  a 
little  alcohol  is  reproduced,  and  distils  over  with  the  ether,  the 
ether  being  produced  in  the  body  of  the  liquid,  the  alcohol  only 
at  the  sur&ce.  It  is  certain  that  a  little  alcohol  generally 
accompanies  the  ether,  even  in  the  most  successful  operation ; 
but  it  Ib  not  easy  to  see  how,  according  to  the  above  explanation, 
the  sulphuric  add  which,  in  the  body  of  the  liquid,  is  able  to 
prevent  the  ether  from  combining  with  water,  should  fedl  to  do 
so  at  the  surface.  The  ether  and  water,  it  would  appear,  are 
equally  in  the  nascent  state  in  both  situations.  While,  l^erefore, 
we  admit  liebig's  very  beautiful  explanation  of  the  facts  con- 
nected with  the  production  of  ether,  we  cannot  feel  the  same 
certainty  in  regard  to  his  explanation  of  the  simultaneous  occur- 
rence of  alcohol.  It  will  now  be  seen  how  little  necessity  there 
is  for  resorting  to  the  mysterious  agency  of  catalysis ;  for  the 
change  is  not  one  due  to  contact  alone,  but,  on  the  contrary,  one 
depending  on  strong  affinities  very  nicely  balanced,  and  influ- 
enced to  a  very  great  extent  by  the  degree  of  heat  employed. 
The  idea  that  the  contact  of  oU  of  vitriol  caused  the  ether  and 
water  of  alcohol  to  separate,  arose  from  the  circumstance  that 
the  formation  of  the  bisulphate  of  ethyle  takes  place  at  a 
temperature  quite  dose  to  that  at  which  it  is  decomposed,  and 
that  the  formation  of  the  bisulphate  in  this  process  had  been 
overlooked. 

The  crude  ether  is  mixed  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potash, 
so  as  to  render  it  alkaline,  and  distilled  in  the  vapour-bath,  as 
long  as  the  Sp.  G.  of  the  product  does  not  exceed  0*725  at  80^. 
The  ether  is  then  digested  for  a  few  days  with  chloride  of  caldum, 
or  quicklime,  and  rectified  once  more  with  one  of  these  sub- 
stances. When  pure,  oxide  of  ethyle  is  a  colourless,  very 
mobile,  highly  refractkig  liquid,  of  Sp.  G.  0-725  at  60°.  It  is 
very  volatile,  boiling  at  76"^,  and-  producing  intense  cold  by 
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its  eyaporation.  It  has  a  pungent,  cooling,  aromatio  taste ; 
and  a  penetrating  agreeable  odonr.  It  is  yerj  eombostible,  and 
its  vapour  is  apt  to  form  dangerous  explosive  mixtures  with  air. 
When  oxidised  slowly,  it  yields  aldehyde,  aldehydic  add,  acetic 
and  formio  acids. 

Ether  is  used  in  medioiae  as  a  divisible  stimulant,  and  in 
chemistry  as  a  solvent,  especially  of  organic  matters,  such  as 
fats,  fat  oils,  essential  oils,  resins,  some  acids,  and  some  bases. 
Its  vapour,  when  mixed  with  air  and  inhaled,  produces  a  speoiea 
of  coma,  or  at  least,  in  most  cases,  insensibility  to  pain ;  and  this 
method  is  now  resorted  to  to  facilitate  the  performance  of  severe 
surgical  operations.  In  using  ether,  great  care  must  be  taken, 
on  account  of  its  great  volatility,  not  to  approach  a  light  to  it, 
which  would  inflame  the  vapour  and  might  cause  daogerous 
accidents.  Care  must  also  be  taken  to  have  air  enough  mixed 
with  the  vapour  of  ether,  which,  if  inhaled  alone,  would  cause 
asphyxia. 

In  its  relations  to  other  bodies  it  exhibits  the  characters  of  a 
base,  neutralising  acids,  although  it  does  not  combine  directly 
with  them,  and  forming  compounds  which  are  subject  to  the 
laws  of  double  decomposition,  like  salts  of  inorganic  bases. 
These  salts  of  oxide  of  ethyle  are,  commonly,  ethereal  liquids ; 
many  of  them  crystallising  at  low  temperatures,  and  a  good 
many  being  solid  and  crystalline  at  ordinary  temperatures. 
They  are  often  called  ethers,  with  the  name  of  the  acid;  as 
acetic  ether,  benzoic  ether,  &o.  Those  ethers  which  contain 
organic  acids  are  for  the  most  part  fragrant,  and  many  fruits 
owe  their  fragrance  to  the  presence  of  the  ethers  of  organic  adds. 
The  melon  and  pine-apple,  as  wdl  as  the  apple,  have  exactly  the 
odour  of  some  such  ethers.  The  formula  for  the  salts  of  oxide  of 
ethyleoorresponds  to  that  for  the  salts^f  potash,  &c.  Thus,  as 
E  0,  A^epresents  acetate,  and  E  0,  Bz  bienzoate  of  potash,  so 
Ae  0,  A,  and  Ae  0,  Bz,  represent  the  acetate  andbenzoate  of 
oxide  of  ethyle. 

The  analogy  between  ether  and  metallic  protoxides  is  furtiier 
shown  in  the  action  of  both  on  hydrochloric  acid  and  its  congeners ; 
for  while  E  0  with  H  CI  yields  H  0  and  E  CI,  so  Ae  0  -f  H  CI 
=  H  0  +  Ae  CI :  that  is,  ether,  with  hydrochloric  acid,  yields 
water  and  chloride  of  ethyle.  The  same  is  true  of  the  bromide, 
iodide,  &c.,  and  by  proper  means  both  the  cyanide  of  ethyle,  Ae 
Cy,  and  the  sulphuret  of  ethyle,  Ae  6,  may  be  obtained.  In 
short,  we  cannot  better  connect  and  dasdfy  the  nftimerous  facts 
now  known  in  regard  to  ether,  than  by  adopting  the  view  which 
considers  it  as  the  basic  oxide  of  ethyle,  a  compound  radioali  very 
analogous  to  a  metal. 
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2.  Hydrated  Oxide  of  Ethyle.  Ae  0,  H  0  =  CtHa  0,  HO. 
8yn.  Alcohol* — This  compound  is  formed  when  ether  and  water 
meet  in  the  nascent  state,  as  we  shall  see  occurs  when  some  of  the 
acid  salts  of  ethyle  are  heated,  or  otherwise  decomposed.  But, 
practically,  it  is  produced  entirely  from  sugar  by  fermentation. 
The  juice  of  the  grape,  or  any  other  saccharine  juice,  or  an 
infusion  of  malt,  when  exposed  to  the  air  for  a  short  time,  and 
then  to  a  temperature  of  from  40°  to  85°,  soon  enters  into  fermen- 
tation, and  a  large  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  is  given  off,  while 
the  sugar  totally  disappears,  and  alcohol  is  found  in  its  place. 
A  pure  solution  of  sugar  in  water  does  not  ferment,  but  on  the 
addition  of  yeast  it  does  so.  The  juice  of  the  grape  and  the 
infusion  of  malt  both  contain,  besides  sugar,  some  body  which 
plays  the  part  of  yeast,  or  ferment.  This  is,  in  the  grape-juice, 
fibrine,  and  in  the  malt,  gluten,  both  of  which  readily  enter  into 
putrefaction  when  exposed  to  air  and  moisture,  and  being  in  this 
state,  their  particles  in  motion,  this  motion  is  communicated  to 
the  particles  of  sugar,  and  the  existing  equilibrium  of  affinities 
being  thereby  disturbed,  new  compounds  are  formed,  in  this  case 
alcohol  and  carbonic  acid.  The  subject  of  fermentation  will  be 
afterwards  fully  discussed :  in  the  mean  time  it  is  to  be  observed, 
that  any  similar  substance,  in  a  state  of  putrefSaotion,  will  induce 
the  fermentation  of  sugar;  as,  for  example,  putrefying  flesh, 
blood,  milk,  cheese,  white  of  e^y  urine,  &c.,  &c.,  and  that  none 
of  these  ferments  contribute  to  the  production  of  the  alcohol,  or 
carbonic  acid,  but  yield  ammonia  and  other  products.  Crystal- 
lised cane  sugar,  Cis  Hn  On  requires  the  elements  of  1  eq.  of 
water  to  yield  2  eqs.  alcohol,  Gs  His  O4  and  4  eqs.  carbonic  acid, 
4  G  Oar=  C4  Os;  and  grape  sugar,  Git  Hi«  O14,  produces,  besides 
the  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid,  2  eqs.  of  water.  Thus  we  have 
Cm  Hn  On  -h  H  0  =  2  (C*  H«  0.)  +  4  C  Oi;  and  Gn  Hi*  Oi* 
=  2  (C*  He  0.)  +  4  G  Of  +  2  H  0. 

From  the  fermented  liquid,  which,  in  the  case  of  the  grape- 
juice,  is  wine,  in  that  of  malt,  beer,  ale,  or  wort;,  the  alcohol  is 
separated  by  distillation,  and  being  more  volatile  than  water,  it 
predominates  in  the  first  portions  distilled.  These  constitute, 
when  from  wine,  brandy ;  when  from  a  fermented  infusion  of 
malt,  whiskey ;  and  when  from  fermented  solution  of  molasses, 
rum.  In  these  forms  it  still  contains  30,  40,  or  more  per  cent. 
of  water,  and  a  little  volatile  odoriferous  oil.  It  is  again 
rectified,  and  the  first  portions  distilled  are  colourless,  and  go 
by  the  name  of  spirits  of  wine.  After  another  rectification  they 
are  called  rectified  spirits  of  wine.  They  now  contain  only 
alcohol,  with  from  10  to  20  per  cent,  of  water,  which  is  removed 
by  digesting  the  spirit  wiUi  quiokUme,  and  distilling;   or  by 
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rectifying  over  dried  carbonate  of  potash,  or  chloride  of  calcium. 
Pure  or  absolute  alcohol  is  a  colourless  mobile  fluid  of  Sp.  G-. 
0*795  at  60°,  and  boiling  at  173*".  It  has  a  burning  taste,  and 
a  pleasant  fruity  smell.  Rectified  spirit  of  wine,  that  of  90  per 
cent.,  is  yerj  similar  to  it,  having  the  Sp.  G.  0*825  to  0*836 : 
ordinary  spirit  of  wine,  at  70  per  cent.,  has  the  Sp.  G.  0*880. 
Pure  alcohol  has  neyer  been  frozen,  but,  by  a  most  intense  arti- 
ficial cold,  it  has  been  brought  to  the  state  of  a  viscid  oil,  proving 
that  a  still  more  intense  cold  would  solidify  it.  It  is  very 
combustible,  and  produces,  in  burning,  a  very  intense  heat. 
Hence  spirit  of  wine  is  much  used  for  lamps  for  chemical  pur- 
poses. Alcohol  has  a  strong  attraction  for  water,  and  on  this 
account  acts  as  an  antiseptic,  preserving  animal  and  vegetable 
substances  frt>m  putrefaction.  The  strength  of  alcohol  is 
ascertained  by  its  specific  gravity ;  and  all  chemical  works  con- 
tain tables  of  the  relation  between  the  density  of  the  spirit  and  the 
per-centage. 

Alcohol  is  a  powerful  difiusible  stimulant,  and  has  intoxicating 
properties.  It  is  much  used  as  a  solvent,  for  many,  indeed  most 
vegetable  acids  and  bases,  for  volatile  oils,  for  resins,  and  for 
many  salts,  even  inorganic.  Most  deliquescent  salts  are  soluble 
in  alcohol,  as  are  the  caustic  alkalies  and  iodine.  Acids  act  on 
alcohol,  producing  the  compound  ethers.  Solutions  made  with 
proof  spirit  (a  mixture  of  equal  volumes  of  rectified  spirit  of  wine 
and  of  water,  Sp.  G.  0*960)  are  called  tinctures. 

3.  Chloride  of  JBthyle,  Ae  CI  =  C*  Hs ,  CI,  is  prepared  by  satu- 
rating alcohol  with  hydrochloric  add  gas,  and  distilling  the 
mixture  in  the  vapour-bath,  collecting  the  product  in  a  well- 
cooled  receiver.  It  is  formed  as  foUows :  Ac  0,  H  0  -f-  H  CI  = 
Ae  CI  +  2  H  0.  It  is  dried  by  digestion  with  chloride  of  calcium. 
It  is  a  colourless  liquid,  Sp.  G.  0*874,  boiling  at  52^,  of  an  aro- 
matic odour,  slightiy  alliaceous.  It  is  now  employed  in  research. 
When  exposed  to  the  combined  action  of  chlorine  and  the  sun's 
rays,  it  yields  by  substitution  a  whole  series  of  chlorinised  ethers, 
of  which  series  one  extremity  is  ether  (C^  Hs )  0 ;  and  the  other, 
perchloride  of  carbon  (C«  Cls)  CI  ==  2  Cs  01s«  With  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  protosulphuret  of  potassium,  E  S,  it  gives  chloride  of 
potassium  and  sulphuret  of  ethyle.  AeCl-f-KS  =  AeS  +  K 
CI.  With  hydro-sulphuret  of  sulphuret  of  potassium,  it  yields 
mercaptan,  which  is  alcohol,  in  which  all  the  oxygen  has  been 
replaced  by  sulphur.  Ae  CI  +  K  S,  H  S  =  £  CI  +  Ae  S,  H  S ; 
the  latter,  meroaptan,  being  analogous  to  Ae  0,  H  0. 

4.  Bromide  of  Ethyle^  formed  by  distilling  bromine  with  alcohol 
and  phosphorus.  There  are  first  formed  when  the  materials  are 
mixed,  phosphorous  and  hydrobromic  acids,  and  the  latter,  when 
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heated  with  the  alcohol,  decomposes  it,  yielding  Ae  Br,  which 
resemhles  the  chloride.    It  is  used  in  research. 

6.  Iodide  of  EthyUy  Ae  I,  formed  hy  a  similar  process,  is 
analogous  to  the  two  preceding  compounds,  and  is  also  used  in 
research. 

6.  Sulphuret  of  Ethyh^  Ae  S,  is  prepared,  as  ahove  stated,  from. 
the  chloride  hy  sulphuret  of  potassium.  It  is  a  colourless  liquid, 
hoiling  at  167*^,  of  a  strong  offensive  alliaceous  smell. 

7.  Hydro9ulphurei  of  Sulphuret  of  EthyUy  or  Mercaptany  Ae 
S  H  S  =  C«  Hs  St  or  C4  Hs,  S  -f  H  S.  This  very  remarkahle 
compound  is  formed  when  a  solution  of  the  double  sulphate  of 
lime  and  oxide  of  ethyle  (sulphoyinate  of  lime)  of  Sp.  G.  1*28,  is 
distilled  with  its  own  bulk  of  a  solution  of  potash  of  the  same 
density,  previously  saturated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and 
converted  into  £  S,  H  S.  The  volatile  product,  after  digesting 
it  with  a  little  oxide  of  mercury  and  chloride  of  calcium,  to 
remove  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  water,  is  mercaptan.  Its 
formation  is  thus  explained :  (Ca  0,  S  Os  +  Ae  0,  S  Os )  +  K  B, 
H  8  =  Ca  0,  S  Os  +  K  0,  S  Os  +  Ae  8,  H  8.  Pure  mercaptan  is 
a  colourless  liquid,  very  mobile,  boiling  at  97°,  of  Sp.  G.  0*842. 
It  has  a  most  penetrating  and  offensive  odour  of  onions,  as  it 
were  concentrated,  which  adheres  obstinately  to  the  hair  or 
clothes,  so  that  it  is  most  unpleasant  to  experiment  upon.  As 
above  mentioned,  it  is  formed  from  alcohol  by  substitution  of 
sulphur  for  oxygen ;  and  as  alcohol  is  the  hydrate  of  oxide  of 
ethyle,  Ae  0,  H  0,  mercaptan  is  the  hydrosulphuret  of  the 
sulphuret  of  ethyle,  Ae  S,  H  S.  The  sulphuret  of  ethyle,  Ae  8, 
corresponds  to  the  oxide,  ether,  Ae  0. 

Mercaptan  acts  strongly  on  some  metallic  oxides,  especially 
those  of  the  noble  metals,  such  as  mercury,  gold,  platinum,  &c. 
The  metal  takes  the  place  of  the  hydrogen  of  the  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  in  mercaptan;  thus  M  0  +  (Ae  8,  H  8)  =  H  0  +  (Ae 
8,  M  6).  The  red  oxide  of  mercury  is  acted  on  by  mercaptan,  and 
converted  into  a  white  crystalline  compound,  called  the  mercaptide 
of  mercury ;  oxide  of  gold  forms  a  gelatinous  white  mercaptide ; 
and  oxide  of  lead  yields  lemon-yellow  crystals  of  mercaptide  of 
lead,  Ae  8,  Pb  8. 

Mercaptan  may  also  be  viewed  as  H  -f-  Ae  Sa ,  in  which  case 
the  above  metallic  compounds  will  have  the  general  formula 
M  +  Ae  Sa .  Here  the  supposed  radical,  the  mercaptum  of  Zeise, 
is  bisulphuret  of  ethyle ;  so  that  on  either  view  mercaptan  is 
connected  with  ethyle. 

Zeise  has  described,  under  the  name  of  ThiaHc  oil  or  ether, 
another  very  fetid  compound,  which  seems  to  be  Ae  Ss ,  or  per- 
sulphuret  of  ethyle. 
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8.  Seieniuret  of  Eihyle  is  a  Tolatile  aOiaoeous  offenuTe  liqnidy 
formed  when  sulplmret  of  ethjle  and  potash  is  distilled  with 
seleniniet  of  potassium.  Solphocjanide  of  potassium,  alcohol 
and  sulphuric  acid,  when  dissolred  together,  yield  a  most  offen- 
siye  Yolatile  liquid,  supposed  to  he,  or  at  all  eyents  to  contain, 
sulphocjanide  of  ethyle.  It  will  he  ohserred  that  all  theae 
eompounds  of  sulphur  with  ethyle  and  similar  hodies  are  charao- 
terised  by  odours  resembling  that  of  garlic,  but  so  intense  and 
penetrating  as  to  he  insupportable.  This  character  is  ohserred 
in  all  yolatile  organic  compounds  of  sulphur,  whether  artificial, 
as  the  aboYc,  or  natural,  as  oils  of  garlic,  assafetida,  horse- 
radish, &c. 

9.  Fluoride  of  Ethyle,  CV  H.  F = Ae  F.— Stn.  Hydrofluarie  Ether. 
This  compound  is  formed  when  hydrofluoric  acid  acts  on  abscdute 
alcohol,  kept  cold.  It  is  a  mobile,  yery  yolatile  liquid,  the  odour 
of  which  recals  that  of  radish.  It  bums  with  a  blue  flame,  dis- 
engaging hydrofluoric  acid.  It  must  be  kept,  as  well  as  prepared, 
in  yessels  of  lead,  silver,  or  platinum,  as  it  acts  on  glass. 

10.  Cyanide  of  EthyU,  Ae  Cy  =  C«  Hs  N,  is  obtained  when 
cyanide  or  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  is  heated  with  sulphoyinate 
of  potash  (double  sulphate  of  potash  and  ethyle).  It  is  a  volatUe 
liquid  of  a  peculiar  slightly  alliaceous  odour,  lUce  that  of  putrid 
fish,  with  an  analogy  to  hydrocyanic  acid.  It  is  yery  stupefying 
when  inhaled,  and  no  doubt  poisonous.  When  heated  with 
potash,  it  yields  ammonia  and  propylate  of  potash. 

C6HsN  +  KO  +  8HO=NHa+EO,  C«HbOs. 

« — , — "  ^       ^ / 

Cyanide  of  Ethyle.  Propylate  of  Potash. 

Cyanide  of  ethyle  appears  to  be  identical  with  propylonitryle, 
a  compound  formed  when  propylate  of  ammonia  is  heated  with 
anhydrous  phosphoric  acid,  which  depriyes  it  of  all  its  oxygen  in 
the  shape  of  water. 

NH«0,  C6Hs0t+P05,=P0i,  4H0  +  CeHsN. 

If,  therefore,  we  could  obtain  oxide  or  hydrated  oxide  of  ethyle 
from  the  cyanide,  which  as  yet  we  cannot  do,  we  should  haye 
the  means  of  producing  ether  and  alcohol,  which  have  4  eqs.  of 
carbon,  from  the  acid,  with  6  eqs.  of  carbon.  And  in  like 
manner,  from  the  acid,  with  8  eqs.  of  carbon,  we  should  be  able 
to  form  the  ether  and  alcohol  with  6  eqs,,  from  the  acid  with 
10  eqs.,  the  ether  and  alcohol  with  8  eqs.  of  carbon ;  and  so  forth. 
It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  we  shall  some  day  succeed  in 
doing  this. 
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Zincethyle,  €«  Hs  Zn  =  Ae  Zn.—- This  oompoand  is  obtained  by 
distilling  the  crystalline  product  formed  by  the  action  of  zinc 
on  iodide  of  ethyle  (Frankland).  It  is  a  volatile,  fetid,  poisonous, 
and  highly  inflammable  liquid,  and  like  zincmethyle,  appears  to 
be  an  electropositive  radical,  although  its  compounds  have  not 
yet  been  examined  minutely.  In  contact  with  water,  it  is  decom- 
posed, yielding  oxide  of  zinc  and  a  carbohydrogen  of  the  formula 
Ci.  Hn  +  t.  Thus  C*  H5  Zn  -h  H  0  =  Zn  0  +  C*  Ha.  This 
body,  G4  Hs ,  is  most  probably  hyduret  of  ethyle,  €«  H5 ,  H,  or 
Ae  H.  But  it  may  also  be  the  radical  methyle,  for  €«  Ha  = 
2  (Cs  Hs).  The  latter  view,  however,  has  been  shown  by 
Frankland  to  be  less  probable,  and  we  shall  consider  the  body 
C4  H0  as  the  hyduret  of  ethyle,  while  the  compound  C%  Hs ,  or 
the  radical  methyle,  polymeric  with  it,  is  that  formed  in  the  elec- 
trolytic decomposition  of  acetic  acid. 

Stibethyle,  Sb  Cis  Hia  =  Sb  Acs  =:  Sbse.  This  radical  is 
obtained  when  the  alloy  of  antimony  and  potassium  is  heated 
with  iodide  of  ethyle.  It  is  a  very  mobile,  highly  refracting 
liquid,  of  an  ofifensive  alliaceous  odour,  which,  when  exposed  to 
the  air,  first  forms  a  thick  white  smoke,  and  then  takes  fire, 
burning  with  a  very  luminous  white  flame.  It  boUs  at  302°,  and 
its  Sp.  G.  is  1*324,  that  of  its  vapour  7*499.  It  is  heavier  than 
water,  and  soluble  in  alcohol  or  ether.  When  it  is  slowly 
oxidised,  it  yields  two  compounds.  The  first  is  a  viscid  trans-- 
parent  body,  and  is  an  oxide  of  stibethyle,  Sb  Acs ,  Oi  =  Sb89 
Os .  The  other  is  a  compound  of  antimonious  acid  with  oxide  of 
stibethyle.  This  compound  does  not  crystallise,  and  its  solutions 
when  warmed  become  thick  and  gelatinous,  and  dry  up  into  a 
friable  porcelain -like  mass.  It  has  a  very  bitter  taste,  and  gives, 
with  solphuretted  hydrogen,  a  light  yellow  precipitate. 

The  oxide  of  the  radical,  stibethyle,  forms  with  acids  crys- 
tallisable  salts.  Both  the  oxide  and  its  salts  are  very  bitter. 
The  nitrate  forms  fine  large  rhombohedral  crystals,  very  soluble  in 
water.  Its  formulais  Sb  Aes  O9,  2  N  05=  Sbs)  Oa,  2 NOs.  The 
sulphate  is  Sb  Aes  Os,  2  S  08=  Sb®  Os,  2  S  0). 

Sulphur et  of  Stibethyle ^  Sbee  Ss ,  forms  small  i^^hite  crystals,  of  a 
brilliant  silvery  lustre,  alliaceous  smeU,  and  bit  er,  hepatic  taste. 
It  is  soluble  in  water,  and  precipitates  metalL?  solutions,  like 
sulphuret  of  potassium.  The  seleniuret  Sbee  Sei ,  resembles  the 
sulphuret.  The  iodide,  Sbea  Is  crystallises  beautilully.  It  is 
fusible,  and  in  its  reactions  resembles  iodide  of  potassium. 
Bromide  of  stibethyle  Sbse  Brs ,  is  a  transparent  liquid,  of  Sp.  G. 
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1-953,  wLieh  erystallitef  when  expoted  to  eolA.  The  diloride  is 
a  liquid  of  Sp»  0. 1'54L  AH  UiMe  oompoands  ezhilBt  tiie  raietioa 
of  mMA\\\n  salts,  ehlorides,  bromides^  Ac. 

Stibethyls  is  temsfkabls  k/r  its  yctj  tstnmg  sIBnities,  In  &et, 
it  oombinss  direedjr  with  almost  all  the  non-Bietiallie  ekauats, 
and  with  so  meh  anaigy,  that  it  generally  takes  fire,  and.  it  is 
theietee  neecssaiy  to  emplojindireet  or  slow  meyiods  of  lonaing 
its  eompoiinds.  Its  affinities  are  shnost,  if  not  qute,  as  powerful 
as  those  of  potaasitini.  L5wig  and  Sehweiaer,  who  diseorered 
it,  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  a  eonpled  radieal,  of  the  finmnl  8b 
Ae,  Aes ,  anid  that  Uiis  is  the  leascm  why^  it  eombines  with  2  eqs. 
of  oxjgen,  solphnr,  Ae» ;  its  affinities  depending  on  the  2  eqs.  of 
ethyle,  and  not  on  the  eopola  Sb  Ae. 

Stibethylinm,  Sb  Ae« «  Cw  Hio.Sb.  This  oomponnd  metal, 
oorre^onding  to  ammoninm,  and  baring  antumony^  instead  of 
nitrogen,  and  ethyle  instead  of  hydregen,  is  analegoos  to  stibio- 
methylinm*  It  is  nnknown  in  the  s^Mrate  fixrm,  but  its  iodide 
is  obtained  hy  the  action  of  iodide  of  ethyle  on  stibethyle.  This 
oxide,  being  acted  on  by  oxide  of  nlyer,  yields  the  hydrated 
oxide  of  stibethyliom  analogous  to  eaustio  potaah.  It  haa  not 
been  yet  fully  studied. 

Bi9methyl»$,  There  are  two  oomponnds  of  bismuth  with 
ethyle.  Bumotriethyle,  Cu  Hm  Bi,  is  formed  when  iodide  of 
ethyle  acts  on  an  alloy  of  bismuth  and  potassium.  It  oannot  be 
distilled,  and  is  purified  by  solution  in  ether,  adding  water,  and 
distilling  off  the  ether  in  olose  vessds  filled  with  earboaio  aoid 
gat.  The  new  radical  remains  under  the  water  as  a  yellow 
oil,  yery  easily  decomposed,  both  by  air  and  moisture.  Its 
density  is  1*82,  and  it  fsrments  in  the  air,  taking  ^n  after 
a  short  exposure.  Its  taste  and  smell  are  unpleasant^  When 
heated,  it  is  deoompoaed,  and  at  a  eertatn  point  it  explodes 
with  yiolenoe.  Its  compounds  witii  ohlorinei  iodine,  Ac.,  are 
Ycry  unstable. 

When  it  is  acted  on  by  the  bichloride  of  mercury,  there 
are  formed  chloride  of  merourethyle,  and  chloride  of  a  new 
radical  bismethyle,  €«  He  Bi.  The  iodide  of  this  radical  forms 
yery  fine  hexagonal  crystals.  The  other  compounds  are 
unstable. 

Stannsthyls,  Sn  Ae  as  CU  Ha  Sn,  is  analogous  to  zincethyle, 
and  is  obtained  in  the  same  way. 

It  forms  an  oxide,  Sn  Ae  0,  which  is  a  bulky,  insoluble,  white 
powder.  The  chloride,  bromide,  and  iodide  all  crystallise  easily, 
and  are  more  or  less  soluble  in  water.  The  nitrate  of  the  oxide 
also  crystallises.  The  other  salts  are  generally  insoluble,  as  is 
also  the  sulphuret. 
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Lowig  states,  that  there  exist  besides  stannethyle,  several  other 
oompotinds,  suoh  as  Sns  Aet,  S114  Ae*,  Sn*  Aes,  Sm  Aes,  8n« 
Ae5y  Bne  Ae*,  all  of  whioh,  like  stannethyle,  are  oompoimd 
metals  in  their  ohemioal  relations.  They  form  oxides,  chlorides, 
bromides,  iodides,  &o«,  many,  if  not  aU  of  whioh,  as  well  as  the 
salts  of  ike  oxides,  orystaUise  well. 

It  will  be  observed,  that  some  of  these  formulo  are  mtdtiples 
of  that  of  stannethyle.  These,  as  well  as  the  other  formnhe, 
an  strange,  and  it  is  probable  that  these  oomponnds  are  not  yet 
folly  understood. 

Artenodiethyley  Aei  As,  is  homologous  with  kakodyle  or  Arse- 
nobimethyle.  Met  As.  It  is  formed  when  arsemo  acts  on  iodide 
of  ethyle,  and  is  obtained  as  an  iodide,  Aes  As,  I.  It  resembles 
kakodyle  in  all  its  characters  and  relations. 

Arsenethyle  Aes  As,  is  formed  along  with  the  preceding,  and 
is  analogous  to  Stibethyle.  It  is  also  a  volatile  fetid  liquid.  Its 
oxide  is  an  oily  liquid,  its  sulphuret  is  crystallisable.  The 
chloride  is  not  known  in  a  separate  fbrm,  but  is  volatile  and 
attacks  the  eyes  violently.  The  iodide  forms  yellow  flocks,  easQy 
decomposed. 

ArttnethyUum^  Ae*  As  or  As  Ae* ,  analogous  to  ammonium 
and  stibethylium,  is  formed  by  the  action  of  iodide  of  ethyle  on 
arsenethyle,  as  an  iodide.  The  hydrated  oxide  is  a  strong  base, 
the  chloride  and  iodide  are  crystalline. 

PUitnhtithyle^  Fbt  Acb  ,  is  obtained  as  iodide,  when  iodide  of 
ethyle  acts  on  an  alloy  of  sodium  and  lead.  There  appear  to  be 
several  compounds  of  lead  with  ethyle,  but  the  one  above  named 
is  a  volatile  liquid,  insoluble  in  water.  It  is  oxidised  by  expo- 
sure to  air.  The  hydrated  oxide  is  a  strong  base,  which  crystal* 
Uses.  Its  formula  is  not  fixed,  but  as  it  is  caustic,  attracts 
08rb<mic  acid  from  the  air,  and  in  other  respects  resembles  caustic 
potash,  and  as  the  chloride  and  bromide  contain  only  1  eq.  of 
salt  radical,  it  is  probably  (Pbs  Aes )  0,  H  0.  The  chloride  and 
bromide  crystallise,  as  do  the  sulphate,  nitrate,  and  carbonate  of 
the  oxide. 

Mgreurethyle^  Hg«  Ae,  is  formed  when  iodide  of  ethyle  acts  on 
mercury.  The  hydrated  oxide,  probably  Hga  Ae  0,  H  0  is  a 
powerful  caustic  base,  like  caustic  potash.  The  chloride,  bromide, 
and  iodide  crystallise. 

Teliurethyle,  C«  Hs  Te  =  Te  Ae.  This  radical  is  obtained 
when  sulphovinate  of  baryta  is  distilled  with  telluret  of 
sodium  (Wohler).  It  is  a  deep  red  liqtiid,  heavier  than 
water,  in  which  it  is  sparingly  soluble.  It  has  a  very  offen- 
sive imeU,  and  is  poisonous.  Its  oxide,  Te  Ae  0,  is  a  crystal* 
liaable  base,  forming  salts  with  acids.    Its  chloride,  Te  Ae  CI,  is 
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Las  *•»<»  '/'^uii.**!  a2«'/i^^  ««i.wci«i,  wiiti  k  either  •yit'rC 

tb«  </U»*^  'yr  1  «ir|.  itdro9?«9L     It  u  a  T«fT  ofi«2i£Te  li'jidd. 

llMsutrl  icM  aI«Q  mo^tbi  Unc  ezisilRMe  <»f  ecAiponnds  «f 
pS^ov^^^'^nu  aiid  eOiYi/bf  vjrmtyxkiin^  to  those  dcMrilxid  lAr 
iM^r>r,  but  Lm  brX  T«t  d^^ii'^  tZMia.     It  is  cnd^fst  tlkat  aa 

^.v^rttf,  a.vd    oth^r   ekiiM^t*,  al'jo^  ariiii  or?a:iie   ercnps,   aad 
iiarmjf,  Jjic^  tL'^tx;  h«re  <l^»^enbcd,   rerj  neaiarkabLe;  {avypertifSy 

ttujt  rerr  iK^m  be  dibwrertd, 

» 

fialU  of  Oxlie  of  Edijle. 

Oxide  of  VAhvU  formf  both  neatnl  and  acid  ttlts.  Tbe  Bestial 
ialti  are  o<>t  ai  ordinary  tempentom  deeompofed  bj  otber  adla, 
JiJu;  inorganic  iHLiiae  oomixjuuds.  Thus  an  ak><>bolie  aolulioii  of 
<ihUmtiif  of  calcium  do^  luit  eauje  any  precipitate  in  an  aloohotie 
•oluti//n  of  oxalate  of  oxide  of  ethyle  or  oxalic  ether.  But  tfaej 
are  eauily  d':C/ra[>'/f»<^  bj  oontact  with  hydrated  alkaliea,  the  aeid 
uniting  with  the  alkali,  while  the  oxide  of  ethyle  separates  aa 
hjdrate,  that  is,  aa  alcohol.  Thus  oxalic  ether,  CsOs  Ae  O,  with 
hydrate  of  potaiih,  K  0,  H  0,  yields  oxalate  of  potash,  KO,  CtOt, 
and  hydrate  of  oxide  of  ethyle,  Ae  0,  H  0. 

Oxide  of  ethyle  has  a  Tery  great  tendency  to  form  double  sslts, 
in  which  there  are  2  er][s.  of  the  acid,  1  eq.  of  a  base,  and  1  eq. 
oxide  of  cdhyle.  In  thene  salts  the  acid,  as  in  the  nentral  salts, 
cannot  Imi  detected  by  the  usual  tests ;  and  indeed  they  may  be 
rii^wed  as  wirnple  Halts,  containing  a  compound  acid,  of  which  oxide 
of  ethyle  is  a  constituent,  united  to  the  inorganic  base.  Thus  the 
double  sulphate  of  ethyle  and  potash,  KG,  SOs  +  AeO,  80s, 
may  ha  viewed  as  sulphovinate  of  potash  K  0  +  Ae  0,  2  8  Os; 
ana  sulphovinio  acid  is,  on  this  Tiew,  when  separated,  H  0  + 
Ae  0,  2  B  0$ . 

The  acid  salts  of  ethyle  are  on  one  yiew  double  salts,  aa,  for 
example,  the  double  sulphate  formed  of  sulphate  of  ethyle,  Ae  0, 
H  Os  f  with  sulphate  of  water,  H  0,  8  Os .  On  the  otiier  view, 
they  are  compound  or  coupled  acids,  and  the  above  example 
b<'/!4)mes,  as  mentioned  in  the  last  paragraph,  sidphovinic  acid, 
JI  0  +  (Ae  0,  2  8  Os),  the  hydrate  of  a  compound  of  anhydrous 
■iilphurio  acid  with  ether.  These  add  salts  are  decomposed,  by 
boiling  with  water,  into  alcohol  which  distils  over,  and  hydrated 
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aoids  wliioli  remain  behind.  When  distilled  with  the  salts  of 
Tolatile  acids,  they  yield  the  ethers  of  those  acids ;  formiate  and 
acetate  of  ethyle  may  be  thus  obtained.  When  an  acid  salt  of 
ethyle  is  heated  with  acids  not  Yolatile,  it  often  happens  that  the 
ethers  of  these  acids  are  obtained :  this  is  the  case  with  the  fatty 
aoids  and  with  some  others. 

1.  Neutral  sulphats  of  Oxide  of  Sthyle,  Ae  0,  S  Os ,  is  formed 
when  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid  acts  on  pure  ether.  It  is  a  neutral 
oil,  which  may  be  distilled,  but  is  easily  decomposed  by  too  strong 
a  heat.  Its  taste  is  like  that  of  oU  of  peppermint.  In  contact 
with  water,  it  yields  alcohol  and  two  adds,  which  are  isomeric, 
namely,  sulphovinic  acid,  or  acid  sulphate  of  ethyle,  and  isethionic 
acid. 

4  (Ae  0,  S  0« )  +  4  H  0  =  2  S  0» ,  Ae  0  H  0  -h  Ae  0,  S  Os ,  H  0,  S  Os  + 

Neutral  Sulphate.  Isethionic  Add.  Bulphovinic  Add. 

2  (Ae  0,  H  0). 

AlcohoL 

2.  Acid  sulphate  of  Oxide  of  Ethyle,  H  0,  S  Os  +  Ae  0,  S  Os , 
is  also  called  sulphovinic  acid,  H  0  +  (Ae  0,  2  S  Os).  This  acid 
salt  is  formed  when  the  vapour  of  ether  is  conducted  into  oil  of 
vitriol,  or  when  oil  of  vitriol  is  mixed  with  alcohol  and  heated  to 
a  certain  point.  To  obtain  it  pure,  the  double  sulphate  of  ethyle 
and  baryta  (sulphovinate  of  baryta)  in  solution,  is  decomposed  by 
sulphuric  acid,  and  the  filtered  liquid  is  a  solution  in  water  of 
the  acid  sulphate.  It  has  a  very  sour  taste,  and  cannot  be  con- 
centrated by  evaporation,  whether  at  the  ordinary  temperature  or 
with  the  aid  of  heat,  wiUiout  being  decomposed  into  alcohol  and 
sulphuric  acid.  It  forms,  with  most  bases,  crystallisable  double 
salts,  which  are  all  soluble,  so  that,  for  example,  the  addition  of 
baryta  causes  no  precipitate  if  the  acid  be  pure.  As  the  acid 
sulphate  itself  is  called  sulphovinic  acid,  so  these  double  salts  are 
called  sulphovinates.  It  is  because  all  these  salts  are  soluble,  that 
the  usual  test  cannot  detect  the  sulphuric  acid  they  contain. 
When,  however,  their  solutions  are  boiled  with  a  little  hydro- 
chloric acid,  alcohol  is  given  off,  and  then  the  sulphuric  acid  may 
be  detected  as  usual.  All  these  salts  are  decomposed  by  heat, 
yielding,  according  to  the  temperature,  double  sulphate  of  ether 
and  etherole,  alcohol,  sidphurous  acid,  defiant  gas,  and  a  sulphate 
as  residue,  mixed  with  charcoal.  When  heated  ^th  hydrated 
alkalies,  they  yield  sulphates  and  alcohol.  The  double  sulphate  of 
ethyle  and  potash  crystallises  in  shining  scales,  which  are  the 
anhydrous  salt,  K  0, 8  Os  +  Ae  0,  S  Os .  The  baryta  salt  contains 
2  eqs.  of  water  of  crystallisation^  and  forms  beautiful  tabular 
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crj^tels,  M  do  al»  tiw  mI^  ^  ttne,  nd  tiw  mU^  Umd^hiAai 
whidi  likewise  eoiiUin  2  eqs.  of  wmter.  These  throe  edti  aro  all 
eompoMd  eeeoidiiig  to  the  Ibnnila,  M  O,  S  Os  +  Ae  O,  S  0»  +  2  eq. 
Thero  exist  eereral  ecmpoiiiids  oppeieDtlj  isomene  withsolphorinie 
•eid,  which  will  be  noCioed  farther  on. 

3.  AM  PhnphaU  of  Oxide  of  Eik^,  or  phosphorode  add, 
P  Oft  I  2  n  o  is  fonned  in  the  same  way  as  solphoTinic  add, 

«.d  •btaiiied  p«r.  fe««  fl..  donWe  «dt  ofhwyti,  P  O.  I  ^0 

+  12  H  0.  It  is  a  tolerablj  permanent  acid,  deeomposed  only  hj 
a  high  temperatore.  With  bases  it  forms  double  salts,  in  whidi 
the  2  eqs.  water  of  the  scid  are  replaced  by  2  eqs.  of  a  protoxide. 
The  baryta  $aU^  the  Ibnnnla  of  whidi  is  given  aboye,  erystallises 
in  pearly  scales. 

4.  NUraU  of  Oxide  of  Etkyle,  C*  He  0,  K  0.=  Ae  0,  N  O.. 
Stv.  KiMe  Ether.  When  2  flnid-oanees  of  alcohol,  and  1  flnid- 
onnce  of  pore  nitric  add,  of  Sp.  G.  1*4,  are  distiUed  together, 
with  the  addition  of  10  or  20  grains  of  nrea,  to  destroy  any  nitrons 
or  hyponitxons  aeid,  the  distillation  proceeds  calmly  and  smoothly, 
and  the  distilled  li<^nor  contains  water,  alcohol,  and  nitrate  dt 
ethyle,  which  partly  separates,  towards  the  end  of  the  process,  as 
a  heavy  dly  stratum,  and  is  more  completdy  separated  by  the 
addition  of  water.  It  is  a  coloorless  lipoid,  of  Sp.  G.  1*1129 
which  boils  at  185%  and  is  inflammable,  burning  with  a  Ixight 
white  flame.  It  is  quite  insoluble  in  water,  but  very  sduble  in 
alcohol ;  and  it  possesses  a  pleasant  smell  and  a  sweet  taste.  An 
alcoholic  solution  of  potash  converts  it  into  alcohol  and  pure 
nitrate  of  potash. 

6.  HyponidriUof  Oxide  of  Ethyle,  keO.lSiOz.  Snr.  NUroue 
Ether.  This  is  best  prepared  in  a  state  of  purity  ^  hen  a  current 
of  hyponitrous  acid  vapours,  derived  from  starch  and  nitric  add, 
is  passed  through  weak  alcohol,  the  i^odact  being  condensed  in 
Liebig's  refrigeratory.  The  ether  is  washed  with  water,  and 
dried  by  means  of  chloride  of  caldum.  The  whole  apparatus 
must  be  kept  cold,  otherwise  the  action  is  too  violent,  and  the 
results  very  complex.  When  nitrous  ether  is  made  by  the  usual 
processes,  in  which  ordinary  nitric  add  is  mixed  with  alcohol,  the 
product  always  contains  a  large  proportion  of  aldehyde,  and,  in 
fact,  very  littie  of  the  true  ether.  The  action  in  this  case  is  as 
follows :  2  (C*  H«  0« )  +  N  0»  =  €♦  Hs  0,  H  0  (aldehyde),  + 
3  H  0  +  (C*  H«|  0  +  N  Ot).  The  pure  hyponitrous  ether,  pre- 
pared by  Liebig's  process,  given  above,  is  a  pale  yellow  liquid, 
boiling  at  62'',  of  Sp.  G.  0*947.  It  has  a  rerj  agreeable  odour 
of  rennet-apples.    With  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potash,  it  yidds 
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aloohol,  and  pure  hyponitrite  of  potaah.  The  sweet  spirit  of  nitres 
or  ^ritus  €Btheris  nitrosioi  the  pharmaoopcBia,  k  a  solution  of  the 
impare  hypomitionB  ether  in  aloohoL 

6.  Perchiorate  of  Oxide  of  Ethyls^  C*  Hs  0,  a  O7  =  Ae  0, 
Ce  Or .  Stit.  Perehlcrie  Mher,  This  ether  is  prepared  by  dis- 
tUling  a  mixture  of  1  part  of  perohlorate  of  baryta  with  1  part  of 
orystallised  ethylosnlphate  (sulphoTinate)  of  baryta.  The  mixture 
must  be  in  a  small  retort,  and  must  not  exceed  1  drachm  in 
weight ;  and  it  is  heated  gradually  in  an  oil  bath.  A  U-shaped 
tube  serves  as  receiver,  and  is  kept  odd  by  a  freezing  mixture. 
Up  to  212°,  and  as  long  as  the  water  of  crystaUisation  has  not 
been  expelled,  no  explosion  need  be  feared.  The  retort  is  then 
gently  heated  to  not  beyond  'M^  F.,  at  which  point  the  action  is 
completed.  In  the  receiver  is  foimd  the  new  ether,  under  a 
stratum  of  water ;  the  latter  is  removed,  cautiously,  by  means  of 
slips  of  bibulous  piqwr,  without  toui^ing  the  reoeiyer  with  the 
hand,  because  a  slight  motion  may  cause  explosion. 

Perchloric  ether  is  a  liquid  heavier  than  water,  and  insoluble 
in  it,  of  an  agreeable  odour,  and  a  taste  at  first  sweet,  then  pungent, 
like  cinnamon.  It  neither  boils  nor  explodes  when  heated  to  212^ 
with  care.  But  a  stronger  heat  or  friction,  or  percussion,  will 
cause  it  to  explode,  which  it  does  with  greater  Ticdenoe  than  any 
known  compound.  It  is  very  apt  to  explode  from  causes  so  slight 
that  it  appears  to  do  so  without  sny  cause,  and  is  therefore 
extremiely  dangerous*  In  making  and  experimenting  on  it,  the 
operator  must  be  protected  by  very  thick  gloves,  and  a  stzong 
mask  with  thiidc  glass  eye-holes« 

This  dangerous  compound  can  only  be  kept  safely  when  it  is 
mixed  with  a  suf&oient  quantity  of  absolute  alcohol,  which  dis- 
sdyesit. 

A  little  of  this  solution,  on  the  addition  of  water,  deposits  the 
ether,  which  collects  below  in  a  drop  of  size  proportioned  to  the 
quantity  employed.  If  the  water  be  decanted  off  with  care,  and  the 
last  portion  of  it  taken  np  by  paper,  the  drop  of  ether  may  be  made 
to  detonate  on  a  plate  or  capsule,  by  touching  it  with  a  hot  body, 
or  by  a  slight  blow  with  a  hammer.  The  smallest  drop  inevitably 
shatters  the  yessel  on  which  it  rests. 

The  cause  of  the  explosion  is  evidently  twofold.  First,  the 
compound  is  unstable,  from  its  complexity,  its  empirical  formula 
being  G*  He  CI  Os .  Secondly,  the  hydrogen  has  a  yery  strong 
affinity  both  for  oxyg«i  and  chlorine,  and  the  carbon  for  oxygen, 
and  there  is  oxygen  enough  present  to  conyert  the  whole  into 
gaseous  compounds. 

For  C4  Ha  01  08  =  H  CI  +  4  H  0  +  4C  0,  so  that  it  is  entirely 
resolved  into  hydrochloric  aoid,  steam,  and  carbonic  oxide  gas, 


i.i  ^.r-    .^   ,^.:.i  .9  iTir: 


yi*v»r  Kiit  1.  inm  vT*?r  i^wr*,     I'j*  ini»»:r»  jt  r^^r^iiV     "iiac  rf 
rw  -»•  i' '.  4.  *n'^-^«y.iiii.a^  •*%  *  T  ua.  Jir  'lie  ^inm.a  aiM'V'; 

^  hj^^,:j^.  ^1  «;kr*Jt:,  ».ff,*r,^x*.T  i;^«<  t>  MnS^ft  jbaM,  aui  wksck  m 
v/K^  «M^  M  tr*^  hj'sT^^^.sa^ ,  Xtat  it,  bxe  t&at  wdmtnl,  it 

'It J-,  *j-*^tn%,„riiiX^,  u  a  $r*A»rf  mam,  llx^  amb«r,  •cAmiiig  hf 
}^M^  mA  m't,*!U  vtiJ  Ugf/TH  viitAk;nr  is^aO^  ri^kLinjr  sili/aeacail,  flsd 
tfi^  ftr«t  4^^*^  «yr  f^'yt//iu.wuU««    it  is  m^ok;  in  aleob«4y  ethfer^ 

y.  (Jarb^maU  of  OxitU  f(f  Eif^yU,  Ae  O,  C  Ot-  Brs. 
Jilh^»  yt)t*fti  ox^lte  *Xiuet  u  ar4«d  <n  br  poCaasiiim,  then  un 
fz/mw^l  ft^itrr^k)  pf'yJfi/^y  fm^  <A  which  u  t^iis  dhcr.  Wlien  pure 
ft !«  %u  itrt/tfisUin  Ji/|iij/i,  r/f  .Sp«  0, 0  {^7'0,  boiiin^  at  26(P.  An  aln^ 
k//li/;  Hk/Juti'/n  */t  pr/tfluih  or/nrerto  it  into  alcohol  and  eariwoateof 
lf*AMU,  CAiit/niiti  acU  on  it,  fifrmmg  prodoctt  to  be  described 
wli'rn  w«  tr';at  of  th«  aeti//n  of  cbiorine  on  eitysn  generally. 

1 0,  A/u//^  CathtmaU  0/  FAhyU  and  Pot0$h,  K  O,  C  Os  +  Ae  O, 
(t  iftt  i»  Ufrruii*\  when  dry  carbonie  acid  gaa  la  pasted  tbioagh  an 
nUf^fUhht'.  ntfini'u/n  of  iumA  [M^tash.  A  ialine  mass  is  obtained,  from 
whioh,  nfu*r  washing  with  ether,  aleohol  dissolves  the  doable  salt, 
l#airiiig  wr\nfUiiUs  aud  biearbonate  of  potash*     The  doable  salt 
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forms  pearly  Boales,  which  are  deoompoeed  by  water  into  alcohol 
and  bicarbonate  of  potash. 

11.  Chlorocarbonic  Ether,  Ca  H»  CI  0*  =C*  Ha,  0  +  d  I  cf  ^ 

is  formed  when  absolute  alcohol  is  placed  in  contact  with  chloro- 
carbonic acid  gas.  It  appears  as  an  oily  liquid,  of  Sp.  G.  1*133, 
boiling  at  200°.  It  is  formed  as  follows :  2  eqs.  of  chlorocarbonic 
acid  and  1  of  alcohol,  losing  1  eq.  hydrochloric  acid,  yield  1  eq. 
of  the  new  ether.  Ct  0.  CLi  +  C«Ha  Oa=  H  CI  +  Ca  Ha  CI  0«. 
It  may  be  viewed  as  a  compound  of  oxide  of  ethyle,  with  a 

peculiar  acid  Ca  \rn\  or  as  carbonic  ether,  Ca  Ha  Os ,  plu^  1  eq. 

chlorocarbonic  acid,  C  <  qi  • 

12.  Carbamate  of  Oxide  of  Ethyle,  Carhamic  Ether,  Ca  H?  N  0« , 
Stn.  Urethane,  is  formed  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  the  pre- 
ceding compound,  along  with  sal-ammoniac,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  being  sublimed,  or  rather  distilled,  when  it  passes 
over  at  a  gentle  heat,  as  a  liquid  which  crystallises  on  cooling. 
It  is  very  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  yields  very  large 
crystals.  It  may  be  viewed  as  chlorocarbonic  ether,  in  which 
amide,  N  Hs,  has  been  substituted  for  the  chlorine,  C*  Ha 

0  +  Ca  f  ^'g      It  isformedas follows:  Ca  Ha  CI 0*  +  2 NHa, 

=  (N  Ha,  H  CI)  +  Ca  Ht  N  0*.  Berzelius,  with  much  proba- 
bility, considers  it  as  a  compound  of  oxide  of  ethyle  with  an  add, 
not  yet  known  in  the  separate  form,  containing  the  elements  of 
carbonic  acid  and  carbamide,  just  as  oxamic  acid  does  those  of 
oxalic  acid  and  oxamide.  On  this  view  its  rational  formula  will 
beC^Ha  0  +  C0,,C0NHa=CaNH7  04. 

Oxido  of  Ethyle.       Carbamlc  Add. 


It  is  remarkable  that  three  other  compounds,  quite  distinct  in 
properties,  have  the  same  empirical  formula  as  urethane  or 
carbamic  ether.  These  are  lactamide,  or  anhydrous  lactate  of 
ammonia  C  a  H«  0«  +  N  Ha ;  sarcoeine,  Ca  N  H?  0« ,  a  new  base, 
derived  from  kreatine,  and  alanine,  a  compound  homologous  with 
glyoocine. 

13.  Oxalate  of  Oxide  of  Ethyle,  Ae  0,  Ct  Os .  Stn.  Oxalic 
Ether,  This  ether  is  formed  by  distilling  4  parts  of  super- 
oxalate  of  potash,  5  of  oil  of  vitriol,  and  4  of  alcohol  at  90  p.  c, 
mixing  the  product  with  4  times  its  bulk  of  water,  and  washing 
with  water  the  ether  which  separates,  until  all  free  acid  is 
removed.  The  ether  is  then  rectiiied.  It  is  a  colourless  liquid, 
of  Sp.  a.  1*093,  boiling  at  364^    It  has  an  aromatic  smell.    If 
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pare,  it  may  be  kept  mider  water ;  but  if  a  trace  of  alooiiol  or 
of  oxalic  acid  be  preeent,  it  is  soon  reeolred  into  oxalic  acid  asd 
alcohol  when  in  contact  with  water.  Fixed  alkalies  canse  the 
same  change.  When  an  excess  of  ammonia  is  added  to  it 
oxamide  is  fimned :  where  the  ether  is  in  excess,  there  is  formed 
a  substance  in  beantifiil  pearly  tables,  formerly  called  oxame- 
thane,  Imt  now  proyed  to  be  oxamate  of  ethjle.  These  two 
reactioiis  are  easily  explained.  In  the  first  case,  Ac  0,  0*  0»  + 
K  Hs=  (Ac  0,  H  O)  -h  Ct  Ot,  K  H«).  In  the  second,  half  the 
ether  nndergoes  tiie  above  change,  and  the  other  half  combines 
with  the  oxamide  formed.  AeO,  GflOs  +  GtOi,NHs=AeO, 
CUNHaOs.  Chlorine  acts  on  oxalic  ether,  giring  rise  to  products 
which  will  be  hereafter  described  along  with  the  resolta  of  the 
action  of  chlorine  on  other  ethers. 

14.  Acid  Oxalate  of  Oxide  ofEthyU.  Snr.  Oxakmrnt  Acid, 
When  to  an  alcoholic  solution  of  oxalic  ether  there  is  added 
enough  of  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potash  or  soda  to  deoompose 
the  half  of  the  ether,  double  salts  are  obtained,  of  the  formula 
M  0,  C«Os  +  Ae  0,  Ci  Os.  When  the  alcoholic  solution  of  the 
double  oxalate  of  ethyle  and  potash  is  treated  by  fluosOidc  add 
there  \b  obtained  the  acid  oxalate  of  ethyle,  H  0,  Cs  Os  +  Ae  0, 
CsOs,  which  is  often  called  oxahvinie  add.  The  salt  of  potadi, 
£  0,  Ct  Os  +  (Ae  0,  Gfl  Os)  (oxaJovinate  of  potaeh),  forms 
crystalline  scales,  soluble  in  alcohoL  The  oxalovinate  of  hatyta 
IB  extremely  soluble,  and  may  be  used  to  furnish  the  other 
oxaloyinates,  by  acting  with  it  on  the  soluble  sulphates  of  different 
bases. 

15.  OxamaU  of  Oxide  of  Ethyle,  Cs  If  Ht  Oe  =  Ae  0,  C* 
1^  HaOe=  Ac  0,  GiOs  -h  Ad,  CsOs,  is  formed,  as  above  stated, 
when  ammonia  is  cautiously  added  to  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
oxalic  ether,  until  a  white  powder  (oxamide)  begins  to  appear. 
The  liquid  now  yields  fine  pearly  tabular  crystals,  formerly 
called  oxamethane.  It  now  appears  to  be  oxamate  of  ethyle, 
but  may  also  be  viewed  as  oxalate  of  ethyle,  phu  oxamide.  By 
an  excess  of  ammonia,  it  is  converted  into  ahxAol  and 
oxamide.  The  action  of  ammonia  on  oxalic  ether  has  been 
explained  above. 

16.  Sulphoearbonate  of  Ethyle  and  Water,  Ae  0,  H  0,  2  0  8i. 
When  bisulphuret  of  carbon  is  added  to  a  strong  alcoholic 
solution  of  potash,  a  salt  is  obtained,  in  colourless  or  yellow 
needles,  which  is  a  double  sulphoearbonate  of  ethyle  and  potash, 
K  0,  C  St  +  Ae  0,  0  St.  When  this  salt  ii  acted  on  by 
diluted  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid,  there  is  obtained  a  heavy 
oily  liquid.  This  is  the  acid  compound  in  question,  H  0,  C  St  + 
Ae  0,  G  St,  formerly  called  xantidc  add,  from  the  yellow  odour 
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of  its  salts.  With  bases  it  gives  zise  to  doable  salts,  like  that  of 
potash,  jttst  mentioned,  whicdi  were  called  xanthatea.  The  salt  of 
protoxide  (suboxide)  of  oopper  is  lemon-yellow. 

17.  Benzoate  of  Oxide  of  JBthyle,  or  Benzoic  JEther,  Ae  0,  Bz 
0,  is  best  formed  by  distilling  4  parts  of  aloohol,  2  of  benzoic 
acid,  and  1  of  strong  hydrochloric  acid.  The  ether  distils  over 
with  alcohol,  from  which  water  separates  it.  When  pure,  it  is 
an  oily,  colourless  liquid,  of  a  &int  agreeable  aromatic  odour,  and 
an  acrid,  spiey  taste.  Its  8p.  G.  is  1*054,  and  it  boils  at  about 
410^.  Chlorine  decomposes  it,  giving  rise  to  several  products, 
probably  by  substitution. 

18.  HippuraU  of  Oxide  of  Ethyle,  or  Hippurie  Ether ^  C«Hey 

0  4-  Ci8  N  HsOe,  is  formed  by  passing  a  current  of  hydrochloric 
acid  gas  through  &  solution  of  hippuiie  acid  in  alcohol,  and 
heating  the  mixture  for  some  time  near  to  its  boiling  point.  The 
addition  of  water  separates  a  thidc,  heavy  oil,  whidi  when  purified 
from  alcohol  and  hydrochloric  acid,  and  placed  in  vacuo,  along 
with  sulphuric  acid,  forms  a  solid  crystalline  mass,  composed  of 
silky  needles.  It  is  decomposed,  like  other  ethers,  by  alkalies, 
and  by  boiling  with  water. 

19.  Salicylate  of  Oxide  of  JBthf/le,  C^Hs,  O  +  Ci«Ho,  Oe,  is 
obtained  by  distilling  2  parts  of  alcohol,  1^  of  salicylic  acid,  and 

1  of  sulphuric  acid.  When  purified  from  aloohol,  acid,  and 
water,  it  is  a  colourless  oily  fln&d,  having  a  sweet  smell  like  that 
of  the  corresponding  compound  of  methyls,  which  occurs  naturally 
in  the  oil  of  OauUheria  proeumbene.  It  is  heavier  than  water, 
and  boils  at  437*".  Like  the  oil  of  Ganltheria,  it  plays  the  part  of 
an  acid,  forming  with  bases  crystallised  soluble  salts.  When 
exposed  to  a  high  temperature  with  caustic  barjrta,  it  yields 
oarbonic  add,  and  an  oil  analogous  to  that  obtained  from  the 
methyle  oompoond,  which  is  pbenetole,  Cm  Hio  Oi ,  <nr  oarbolate 
of  oxide  of  ethyle.  When  faming  nitrio  acid  is  added,  drop  by 
drop,  to  the  salicylic  ether,  it  dissolves  it  with  a  deep  red  colour : 
water  now  separates  an  oil,  whioh  soon  eoncretes  into  a  solid 
mass,  which  when  dissolved  in  hot  alcohol,  yields,  on  cooling, 
yellow  silky  needles.  These  are  indigotaU  or  anilate,  properly 
nitroeaUeylate  qf  oxide  of  ethyle,  C^Hi,  0  +  €i4  N  H4O9.  By 
the  further  action  of  nitric  acid,  oarbazotio  or  nitropioric  add  is 
obtained.  The  nitroealicylio  ether  dissolves  in  potiush  and  soda, 
apparently  like  the  salicylic  ether,  playing  the  part  of  an  add. 
liTitrosalioylic  ether  does  not  dissolve  in  ammonia ;  left  in  contact 
within  close  vessels,  it  finally  disappears,  alcohol  is  reproduced, 
and  there  is  formed  a  new  product,  nitroralicylamide,  Cu  Ni  H« 
Os  I  whioh,  when  pure,  forms  brillisiit  yellow  crystals.  When 
boiled  with  potash,    nitrosalioylamide  yields  nitrosalicylate  of 
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potash,  Kod  giyes  off  ammonia ;  for  Ci«  Ns  Ha  Os  +  2  H  0  r= 
^  Hs  +  Cm  H«X  0»  H  O.  Bromine  acta  on  salieylie  ethery  pro- 
dnciDg  two  oompoonds ;  monobromnretted  salicylic  ether, 

Ci8  H«  Br  0«  =  C«    j  ^    0  +  Ci«  Hs  Os:    and  bibromnretted 

salicylic  ether,  Cu  Hs   Bi«  Oe  =  C«     j  ^^  0  +  Ci4  Hs  Os. 

The  former  crystallises  in  fine  needles,  the  latter  in  large  pearly 
scales,  which,  when  melted,  form,  on  cooling,  a  most  beantafdl 
crystallisation,  formed  of  large  and  perfect  cubes,  like  those  of 
bismuth. 

20.  CyanaU  of  Oxide  of  EthyU.  8tv.  Cyanic  Ether.  Ae  0, 
Cy  0  =  Cs  K  H«  0».  Obtained  by  Wurtz  by  heating  sulphoyi- 
nate  with  cyanate  of  potash.  It  ii  a  yery  pungent,  volatile 
liquid.  The  Sp.  Q.  of  its  vapour  is  2*4.  It  forms,  with  ammonia, 
a  crystalline  body,  Ca  N s  Hs  Oa=  N  Hs  +  C«  N  Ha  Oa.  The 
constitution  of  this  compound  Vi  uncertain.  In  contact  with 
water,  cyanic  ether  yields  carbonic  acid  and  a  new  compound, 
2(CaKH60a)  +2H0=  2C0a  +  CioKaHia0a.  The  latter 
body  is  crystalline,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  water.  It  is  either 
butylo-urea  (a  body  homologous  with  urea),  or  diethylo^urea, 
which  is  iwmeric  with  that  compound. 

21.  Ethylo-urea,  Ca  Ns  Ha  Oi ,  is  formed  when  cyanate  of  potash 
is  heated  in  solution  with  sulphate  of  ethylamine.  The  substance 
thus  formed  is  truly  homologous  with  urea  and  methylo-urea» 
Its  formation  corresponds  to  that  of  urea  from  cyanate  of  potash 
and  sulphate  of  ammonia,  E  0,  CtN  0  +  CaHiN,  H  0,  6  Oa= 
£0,  SOa+CaNaHaOa. 

22.  AUophanate  of  Oxide  of  Ethyle,  This  compound  is  formed 
when  the  vapour  of  hydrated  cyanic  acid  is  brought  in  contact 
with  a  mixture  of  ether  and  alcohol.  It  forms  briUiant  prisms, 
which  may  be  purified  from  cyamelide  by  being  dissolved  in 
boiling  alcohol,  or  in  boiling  water.  Its  formula  is  Cs  NsHaOa 
=  C«  Ha  0,  Ca  Na  Ha  Oa .  It  was  formerly  supposed  to  consist  of  2 
eqs.  hydrated  cyanuric  acid,  3  eqs.  oxide  of  ethyle,  and  3  eqs.  of 
water;  and  it  is,  in  fact,  resolved  by  heat  into  alcohol  and 
cyanuric  acid.  But  Liebig  and  Wohler  have  shown  that  it  is 
composed  of  oxide  of  ethyle  and  of  a  new  acid,  namely,  anhydrous 
allophanic  acid,  Ca  Na  Ha  Oa.  The  former  view  was  quite 
anomalous,  since  oxide  of  ethyle  unites  only  with  anhydrous 
acids ;  and  the  latter,  theroforo,  brings  the  compound  into  the 
ordinary  category  of  compound  ethers. 

Allophanic  acid  is  unlcnown  in  the  hydrated  or  separate  state, 
the  formula  of  which  would  be  C«  Na  Ha  Oa,  H  0  =  C4  Na 
Ha  Oa.    It  forms  crystallisable  salts  with  baryta,  potash  and 
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soda ;  but  when  we  attempt  to  isolate  it,  it  is  resolved  isto  urea 
and  oarbonio  acid,  C«  Nt  H4  Oa  =  Gs  N«  H«  Oa  +  2  C  Oi. 
Allophanic  aoid  is  prodaeed  hy  the  action  of  2  eqs.  of  hjdrated 
cyanic  acid  on  1  eq.  of  alcohol.  The  water  of  the  alcohol,  added 
to  the  cyanic  acid,  produces  the  new  aoid,  which  combines  with 
the  oxide  of  ethyle.     Thus,  2  (CiN  0,  H  0)  +  C*  m  O,  H  0  = 


s /  V ^ 

Hydrated  Cyanic  Acid.  AlooboL 


CUHftO  +  CUNtHsOo. 


Oxide  of  Ethyle.  Allophanic  Acid. 


23.  Ci/anurate  of  Oxide  of  EthyU,  CysOs,  3  Ae  0  =  Cis  N» 
His  Oe  (Wurtz).  Syn.  Cyanurio  Ether,  This  compound  is 
obtained  by  heating  sulphovinate  of  potash  with  tribasic 
cyanurate  of  potash.  It  forms  brilliant  crystals,  melting  at  185*^, 
and  boils  at  about  529^.  The  density  of  its  yapour  is  7*4.  It  is 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

Limpricht  has  discovered  a  compound,  C14  Ns  Hii  Oe ,  which 
may  be  viewed  as  a  cyanurio  ether,  with  2  eqs.  of  oxide  of  ethyle 

and  one  of  basic  water,   Ce  Ns  Os  +      n  O  I '    ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^ 

opinion  that  neither  this  nor  the  preceding  compound  are  true 
ethers,  because  they  do  not  yield  cyanurio  acid  and  alcohol  when 
heated  with  potash,  but  carbonic  aoid  and  ethylamine.  If  not 
true  cyanurio  ethers,  they  are  at  least  isomeric  with  such 
compounds. 

Oxide  of  Ethyle  and  Potassium:— C^  Hs  0,  K0=  ^*^'  |  q. 

Stn. — Alcoholate  of  Potash,    This  body  is  formed  when  potas- 
sium acts  on  pure  anhydrous  alcohol : 


C4H5 
H 


JO-*"  ^=      K  JO--*-  ^• 


It  forms  large  transparent    crystals.      When    acted    on    by 
chloride  or  iodide  of  ethyle,  oxide  of  ethyle  is  reproduced,  thus : 

K    I  0  +  ^*  ^'  ^  -  a  H,  1  0  +  ^^• 


BASES  CONTAINING  ETHTLE. 


1.  Ethylamine,  C*  H7  N  =  NHa  Ae.  This  base,  discovered  by 
Wurtz,  is  homologous  with  methylamine,  and  is  obtained 
exactly  in  the  same  way,  by  heating  cyanic  ether,  cyanurio  ether, 
or  ethylo-urea  with  potash. 
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C*H.O,  CN  0  +  2  (K  0,  H  0>=  2  (K  0,  0  Ot)  +  CaHtN. 

s ^ /  < , ' 

C^^anic  Ether.  Sfchylamino. 

We  haye  only  to  treble  this  eipiation  to  explain  the  fonnation 
of  ethjlamine  from  cyanurio  ether.  The  following  equation 
explains  its  production  from  ethylo-urea. 

C«N.H8  0t  +  2  (K  0,  H  0)  =2  (K  0,  C  Ot)  +  N  H«  +  C4H»N, 
Sthylo-uraa.  BthylAmioA. 

Ethylamine  may  be  obtained  by  other  processes.  Hofmann 
has  produced  it  by  the  action  of  bromide  of  ethyle  on  ammonia. 

N  Hs  +  0«HsBr  =  H  Br  +  O4H7N. 

Strecker  has  disooyered  anotiier  method  of  obtaining  it.  When 
neutral  sulphate  of  oxide  of  ethyle  is  acted  on  by  dry  ammonia, 
there  is  formed  the  ammonia  salt  of  a  new-  acid,  sulphethamio 
add.  When  this  salt  is  boiled  with  carbonate  of  baryta  till  all 
ammonia  is  expelled,  and  the  residue  distilled  with  potash, 
ethylamine  is  obtained.  The  sulphethamio  acid  (Cio  N  Hn  0« , 
4  S  Os )  yields,  when  decomposed,  seyeral  different  products,  and 
as  all  of  these  are  not  yet  known,  the  change  cannot  be  repre-* 
sented  in  the  form  of  an  equation. 

Lastly,  ethylamine  is  found  in  the  basic  oil  of  coal  tar,  and  in 
the  basic  part  of  animal  oil,  produced  by  the  distillation  of  animal 
matter ;  and  it  appears  also  to  occur  among  the  products  of  the 
oxidation  of  some  yegetable  products.  At  all  eyents,  other  bases 
of  this  series,  such  as  methylamine,  propylamine,  and  butyla- 
mine  are  so  produced.  It  Ib  probable  that  many  souioes  of 
ethylamine  remain  to  be  disooyered. 

Ethylamine  is  a  yolatile  liquid,  boiling  at  68*  F.  Its  density 
in  the  liquid  form  is  0-6964  at  45*"  F.  The  density  of  its 
gas  is  1*57  to  1*60.  The  density  of  its  yapour  is  1*6668.  It 
mixes  readily  with  water,  deyeloping  heat.  It  has  a  yery  pungent 
ammoniacal  smell,  with  something  putrid  or  empyreumatic.  This 
is  natural,  since  the  smell  of  empyreumatic  animal  oil  is  made  .up 
of  those  of  ammonia,  methylamine,  ethylamine,  &c.,  besides  other 
oils,  such  as  kreosote.  It  is  also  probable  that  in  the  putreftu^tion 
of  animal  matter,  not  only  ammonia,  but  also  methylamine  and 
ethylamine,  are  formed.  Ethylamine  has  no  doubt  long  been 
o^wrlooked,  from  its  great  reaemblanoe  to  ammonia.  It  is  power- 
fully rubefacient,  and  eyen  caustic.  It  takes  fire  on  the  oontaot 
of  a  light,  and  bums  with  a  yeUowish  flame. 

It  is  a  yery  strong  base,  being  the  second  in  the  swies  of 
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methylamine.    Its  rational  formula  is  Ad  Ae,  or  N  Hs  Ae,  which 
may  be  thus  compared  to  ammonia.  Ad  H,  or  N  Hs ,  H. 

H]  H  1 

Ammonia,  K  H  ^  Bthylamine^  N  H    > 

Hj  Ae  J 

Like  methylamine,  it  is  an  amide  base  of  the  general  formnla 
N  Hs  -^  R,  or  Ad  E;  B  being  hydrogen,  or  any  radical  of  the 
methylio  series,  or  even  of  other  series,  such  as  that  of  phenyle. 
It  expels  ammonia  from  its  salts,  with  the  aid  of  heat,  and  acts 
on  metallic  solutions  very  much  as  ammonia  and  methylamine 
do.  An  excess  of  it  diflsolyes  alumina  even  more  readily  than 
ammonia  does. 

The  salts  of  etiiylamine  resemble  those  of  ammonia  and 
methylamine.  It  forms  double  ohloiides  with  the  ehloridds  of 
mercury,  gold,  and  platinum.  The  latter  salt  forms  golden 
yellow  crystals,  more  soluble  than  the  corresponding  compound 
of  ammonia. 

Ethylamine  acts  like  ammonia  and  methylamine  on  the  proto- 
chloride  of  platinum,  and  gives  rise  to  two  new  platinised  bases, 
probably  to  as  many  as  ammonia.  Wurtz  compares  as  follows 
the  two  bases  of  Reiset  with  their  homologues  containing 
ethylamine  and  methylamine. 


Ammonia  aerioi.  Methyle  aerieo.  Bthylo  ooriea. 

Base 


NH»1 


Baeeb. 


^Pt}  NMe  NAe 


^  1 
Ae  I 

PtJ 


It  cannot  be  doubted  that  aU  the  other  platinised  bases  will 
also  find  homologues  in  the  ethyle  and  methyle  series;  and 
farther,  that  similar  compounds  may  be  Ibrmed  with  the  other 
members  of  the  series,  homologous  with  methyle  and  ethyle. 

When  ethylamine  is  acted  on  by  oxalic  ether,  there  is  formed 
ethyloxamide,  homologous  with  oxamide.  Its  formula  is  Ca 
N  Ho  Oa.  It  is  soluble  and  crystallisable,  and  represents 
oxamide,  in  which  1  eq.  of  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  ethyle.  Its 
formation  is  as  follows  : 

CaHsO,  C*0»  +  C«HfN  =  C«HftOt+  CeNHeOt. 


Oxalate  of  Bthyle.  AlcehoL        Sihyloxamidd. 


n  * 


-I    I'^'X  ■ 


31: ^!  r"^  ■  .  .T-TT^ 


tnr  loot  lat  7-^ 

X  Iflft. 


jr.  M  %  "K-.oril**  ji±ianiia.:u!   nl.  «ji1.: 


lit    H, 


ifUfii*.     jrtf  B.r2  i2ir>»  i-«gL  TT^rr  f^uniHH»r. 
'J 


smrni*^    ir  an-ii'j^ni'^ niacin*.    T*  Ej  y   zl  ▼xjia. 


nsw.   -p^i^j 


^iit  i 


csf 


^z.2r-  :.z:y=:Zfr-  :.H,y=:T 


_        -    -    .     -    —  «*  - — ^— 7-*^n-2if*  >  Ai3  .  fc;^  3JJC  r#?  fawwB. 

♦•liTji  2s  iaftX£Ai,c.  ^.u.  ;ci«^  nb.'als  to  be 


X^iTT  *«- 


<*^^ 


:£  ^rirxn  are  sne- 
*<'  iFTii    11  irmii'iii 


' 
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analogous  to  ammonia.  Bat  the  action  does  not  stop  here,  for  a 
fourth  compound  is  formed,  along  with  the  three  preceding,  and 
in  this,  as  we  haye  seen  under  methyle,  the  type  is  changed,  the 
base  is  no  longer  volatile,  but  its  basic  properties  are  stronger 
than  ever. 

4.  Tetrethf/lium,  N  Ae« ,  is  formed  along  with  the  three  preceding 
bases,  in  the  action  of  bromide  of  ethyle  on  ammonia,  or  still 
better,  when  triethylamine  is  acted  on  by  iodide  of  ethyle. 

N  Act  +  Ae  I  =  N  Ae4  L 

The  compound  N  Ae*  I  is  the  iodide  of  tetrethylium,  and 
when  this  is  decomposed  by  oxide  of  silyer,  iodide  of  silver  and 
oxide  of  tetrethylium  are  formed.  N  Ae*  I  +  AgO  =  Agl4- 
N  Ae*  0.  The  oxide  dissolves  in  water,  and  by  evaporation  is 
obtained  as  a  caustic  hydrate  in  crystals,  which,  like  caustic 
potash,  absorb  water  and  carbonic  acid  from  the  air.  The  group 
N  Ae«  =  Cio  Hao  N,  is  really  in  its  chemical  relations  an  organic 
metal,  perfectiy  analogous  to  ammonium  and  to  potassium.  The 
oxide  resembles  potash,  and  has  at  once  the  caustic  tasto  of  that 
alkali  and  the  bitterness  of  quinine.  It  saponifies  the  oils  just 
as  potash  does,  and  in  all  its  reactions,  on  metallic  solutions  as 
well  as  on  organic  compounds,  it  closely  resembles  potash. 

Under  the  corresponding  methyle  compound  the  analogies  and 
the  differences  between  that  compound  and  its  oxide  on  the  one 
hand,  and  ammonium  and  its  oxide  on  the  other,  have  been  fully 
pointed  out. 

When  heated,  the  hydrated  oxide  is  resolved  into  triethy- 
lamine, water  and  olefiant  gas,  N  Ae*  0,  H  0  =  N  Acs  + 
2H0  -hC^  H*. 

The  salte  of  this  base  are  crystallisable,  but  most  of  them 
are  deliquescent.  The  double  chloride  of  tetrethylium  and 
platinum,  N  Ac*  CI,  Ft  Cla ,  instead  of  being  more  soluble  than 
the  corresponding  salt  of  triethylamine,  is,  like  those  of  potassium 
and  ammonium,  sparingly  soluble. 

5.  MethylotriethyUum,  Cm  His  N  =  N  Me  Acs ,  is  formed  when 
iodide  of  methyle  acts  on  triethylamine.  It  corresponds  in 
characters  to  tetrethylium,  and  ite  oxide  is  a  powerful  bitter 
base,  yielding  crystallisable  salts  with  acids.  It  is  decomposed 
by  heat,  but  the  producte  have  not  been  studied.  It  will,  no 
doubt,  yield  water,  a  carbohydrogen,  and  either  triethylamine, 

-  or  methylodiethylamine. 

The  four  ethylised  bases,  when  acted  on  by  chlorine  and 
bromine,  yield  substitution-products,  in  which,  however,  the 
basic  character  is  lost.    This  is  evidentiy  because  the  chlorine  or 

a 
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bromine  introduoed  does   not   replaoe   tlie  basic  hydrogen  of 
ammonia,  but  some  of  the  hydrogen  of  the  ethyle.    Wurtz  has 

described  diohlorethylamine,  C*  Ho  da  N  =  NH.,  C*S*  |  , and 

dibromethylamine,  NH9 1  ^4  q^  |  •  Hofmann  has  obtained  cor- 
responding sabstitation-prodacts  from  tetrethylium,  in  which 
the  hydrogen  is  partially  replaced  by  chlorine,  bromine,  and 
iodine  ;  they  crystallise  beautifully,  but  are  not  basic. 

According  to  Hofitnann,  when  cyanic  acid  is  added  to  the 
hydrated  oxide  of  tetrethylium,  there  is  obtained  a  crystalline 
body,  which  is  an  urea,  in  which  the  4  eqs,  of  hydrogen  are 
replaced  by  4  eqs.  of  ethyle. 

Cs  Ns  H4  Os  =  Urea.    C>  Ns  Ae«  Os  =  Cis  Na  Hao  0%  =  Tetrethylo-uiea. 

We  have  thus  seen  that  ethylised  compounds  exist,  all  of 
which  are  basic,  but  which  belong  to  four  different  classes  of 
bases ;  three  of  these,  the  amide,  imide  and  nitryle  bases,  being 
volatile  homologues  of  ammonia,  and  the  fourth,  or  ammonium 
bases,  homologues  of  oxide  of  ammonium,  but  differing  from  it  in 
this,  that  while  ammonium  is  resolyed  into  ammonia  and  hydrogen, 
and  oxide  of  ammonium  seems  to  be  identical  with  ammonia  phu 
water,  these  ammonium  bases  have  acquired  new  and  permanent 
characters,  ceasing  to  be  volatile  without  decomposition,  and 
exactiy  resembling  oxide  of  potassium. 


UETAKOBPHOSES  07  THE  COMPOTJirDS  OF  STHYLE. 

When  ether  or  alcohol  is  passed  in  vapour  through  a  red-hot 
tube,  it  yields  aldehyde,  water,  defiant  gas,  and  marsh-gas, 
3(0*  H80)=C4H*0»-h  H0+3CH. +C«H4:  or2  (C4H5O) 
=  C4  H«  O9  +  Ca  Ha  -|-  Cfl  H4  •  By  the  action  of  chloride  of  zinc 
on  alcohol,  there  are  formed  water,  and  two  liquid  carbohydrogens, 
Cs  H7  and  Cs  H9,  together  Cio  His,  that  is,  defiant  gas,  or  an 
isomeric  modification  of  it.  Now  ether  and  alcohol  both  contain 
the  elements  of  water  and  of  olefiant  gas ;  fbr  alcohol  is  C4  HsOa 
=  2  H  0  +  C4  H4;  and  ether  is  C«Ho  0  =  H  0  +  C^H*. 

In  the  manufacture  of  ether  there  occur  two  liquids,  one  of 
which  is  called  oil  oftDtne,  which  is  Cis  His,  or  very  nearly  the 
proportions  of  olefiant  gas,  according  to  the  only  analysis  we 
have.  The  other  is  called  the  sweet  or  heavy  oil  of  wine,  and 
is  a  compound  of  sulphuric  acid  with  ether,  and  a  body  having 
the  same  composition  in  100  parts  as  olefiant  gas.  Sweet  oil  of 
wine  is  2  S  0^  +  Ae  0  +  C«  H4;  and  as  this  body,  C*  H  ,  is 
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called  etIieTole,  the  oompotuid  is  named  the  double  sulphate  of 
oxide  of  ethyle  and  of  etherole.  This  latter  is  produoed,  along 
with  sulphovinic  aoid,  from  the  leaotion  of  4  eqs.  dry  sulphuric 
acid  and  3  eqs.  ether.  4  S  0«  +  3  Ae  0  =  (2  S  Os,  Ae  0,  H  0) 
+  (2  S  Os ,  Ae  Of  C4  H4  ).  The  same  compound  is  formed 
when  sulphovinate  of  lime  is  heated,  but  is  accompanied  hj 
alcohol,  sulphurous  acid,  defiant  gas,  and  a  residue  of  sulphate 
of  lime  and  charcoal.  2  (Ca  0,  Ae  0,  2  S  O3)  =  (2  S  Os,  Ae 
0,  C4  H4)  +  H  0  +  2  (Ca  0,  8  Oa) ;  and  again,  2  (Ca  0,  Ae  0, 
2  S  Os)  =  2  (Ca  0,  S  0» )  +  2  S  0.  +  C4  H«  Os  +  C  H,  +  C« 
+  2  HO. 

The  sweet  oil  of  wine  is  an  oily  liquid,  quite  neutral.  It  boils 
at  536°,  and  has  the  Sp.  G.  1*133.  When  heated  with  water  it 
gives  off  etherole  as  an  insoluble  oil,  while  the  liquid  contains 
pure  sulphoTinio  add.  When  the  etherole,  thus  separated,  is 
exposed  to  cold,  it  deposits  crystals  of  etherine,  a  compound 
isomeric  with  etherole  and  with  defiant  gas. 


STHI017I0,  ISETHIOinC,  HSTHIONIC,  AND  ALTHIONIC  ACIDS. 

These  acids  are  formed  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  ether 
and  alcohol  under  various  circumstances.  When  anhydrous  acid, 
S  Os ,  acts  on  alcohol,  or  when  defiant  gas  is  absorbed  by  that 
dry  acid,  there  is  formed  a  compound,  2  S  Os  +  C«  H4 ,  in  crystals, 
which,  when  put  into  cold  water,  produce  ethionic  add,  2  S  Os , 
C«  Hft  0.  When  this  solution  is  heated,  2  eqs.  of  sulphuric  add 
and  1  of  alcohol  separate  from  one-half,  and  there  is  formed,  from 
the  other  half,  isethionic  add,  2  S  Os ,  C*  Hs  0,  or  rather  Sa  Os , 
C4  Hft  Os .  Ethionate  of  baryta,  formed  by  adding  baryta  to  tiie 
acid  before  boiling,  is  2  S  Oa,  C«  Hs  0,  Ba  0.  From  it  all  the 
other  ethionates  may  be  made.  The  salts  of  isethionic  acid,  like 
those  of  ethionic  acid,  have  the  same  composition  in  100  parts  as 
the  sulphovinates ;  but  as  they  contain  hyposulphuric  add,  their 
formula  is  Sa  Oa ,  0«  Ha  Oa  +  M  0.  They  crystalUse  with  re- 
markable facility.  When,  in  acting  on  ether  with  anhydrous 
sulphuric  add,  the  mixture  gets  too  hot,  there  is  formed  a  new 
add,  methionic  acidf  the  baryta  salt  of  which  is  Sa  Ca  Ha  O7 ,  Ba 
0,  or  Ss  Os  Ca  Ha  Oa  +  Ba  0.  This  apid  apparently  bears  the 
same  relation  to  oxide  of  methyle,  Ca  Hs  0,  as  isethionic  does  to 
ether,  C*  Ha  0.  When  oil  of  vitriol  in  great  excess  is  heated 
with  alcohol,  defiant  gas  is  given  off,  and  the  reddue  is  found  to 
contain  an  acid,  the  salts  of  which  have  the  very  same  compod- 
tion  as  the  sulphovinates,  but  differ  in  crystalline  form.  This 
acid  is  called  aUkumie  acid.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the 
althionates  ore  mixtures  or  compounds  of  sulphovinates,  with 
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ne  tv")  eompcoa^  wkidi  kck  to  W  ffcitraft  sad 
an  flzil;;{u-^v::iie  aeii,  .'Ae  O,  H  O,  2  S  0»  ,  md  ae&tiacie  _ 
iiiMpre  wiiK  xs,  VxS  pr>€abl j  ama^  m  ^  O.  Ae  0»  &  Os  )1 
t&e  lolu  of  tkft  fainMT  bi^ir.g'  ftrieclj  doclki*  wifhitpi  of  elkjie 
sad  baj«9  11  O,  d  Os  -I-  Ae  O,  s  Os'  :  asd  tLoae  of  tke  latter 
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The  Ofxidatioa  of  aleohol  aad  of  ether  may  be  efieted  is  a  gnat 
▼aiietf  of  waji,  and  the  prodoeto  are  rather  mnaooiiay  Tarjing 
aeeordiog  to  the  aourant  of  oxjgca  taken  ap.  Tbaa  we  hare,  fint 
aideh  jde,  then  aeetie  sod,  iorndt  aeid,  oxalie  add,  and  finallf 
earboDie  aeid  and  water.  The  fint  eiEset  of  oxidation  Is  to  destroy 
the  radieal  ethyle,  giving  rise  to  a  new  and  less  eomplex  ladieal, 
oeHyle,  ^  C«  H> .  Aftmrards  we  obtain  compounds  of  the  still 
leas  eomplex  radical, /ormy/!ey  =  Ct  H,  and  lastly,  oompoands  of 
the  simple  radicals  earbon  and  hydrogen. 

We  shall  here  consider,  first,  the  radical  acetyle  and  its  com- 
poonds :  bearing  in  mind  that,  while  deriyed  from  the  basie 
radical  ethyle,  acetyls  has  no  basic  characters  whaterer,  bat  is, 
on  the  contrary,  a  most  distinctly  acidifiable  radical,  homologoos 
with  formyle. 

AoarruL    C«Ht=Ae. 

Acetyle  is  the  second  member  of  the  series  of  electro-negatiTe 
radicals,  of  which  formyle  is  the  first.  These  are  derived  from 
the  methyle  or  electro-positive  radicals,  by  oxidation,  which 
remoTos  2  eqs.  of  hydrogen ;  thus  ethyle,  C«  H«  -f-  Ot  =  Acetyle, 
C«  Hs  +  2  H  0. 

Neither  formyle,  acetyle,  nor  any  ot  the  homologoos  radicals  of 
the  fcries,  are  yet  known  in  the  separate  state,  but  they  are 
easily  obtained  in  the  form  of  their  teroxides,  which  are  the 
volatile  acids  of  the  former  series,  or,  in  some  instances,  in  that  of 
their  protoxides,  which  are  the  aldehydes.  They  are  also  obtained 
in  combination  with  chlorine,  with  amide,  and  other  snbstanoes. 
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1.  Hydrated  Oxide  of  Aoetyle  or  Aldehyde.    (O*  Hs )  0,  HO = Ac  0,  H  0. 

Aldehyde  is  formed  when  ether  or  alcohol  is  passed  through  a 
red-hot  tuhe,  or  when  ether  or  alcohol  are  oxidised  by  nitric 
acid,  or  by  chlorine,  &c.  In  these  oases  it  is  not  pure ;  but  it 
may  be  obtained  quite  pure  by  distillJTig  2  parts  of  the  com- 
pound of  aldehyde  and  ammonia  dissolTed  in  2  parts  of  water, 
along  with  a  mixture  of  three  parts  of  oil  of  yitriol  and  4  of  water, 
and  rectifying  at  a  temperature  of  about  80°,  over  chloride  of 
calcium. 

It  is  a  clear,  colourless  liquid,  of  a  peculiar  and  powerful 
ethereal  odour,  of  Sp.  G.  0'79  at  65",  and  boiling  at  70°.  It  mixes 
in  all  proportions  with  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  and  is  neutral 
and  inflsonmable.  In  contact  with  the  atmosphere  it  rapidly 
absorbs  oxygen,  passing  into  hydrated  acetic  acid :  for  €«  Hs , 
0  +  HO,  with  Oa ,  at  once  produce  G«  Hs ,  Os  +  H  0  ;  or  Ac  0, 
HO  +  Ofl  =  Ac  Os  ,  H  0.  Aldehyde  is  a  constant  ingredient  of 
the  nitrous  ether  of  the  pharmacopcoias. 

When  heated  with  caustic  potash,  it  is  rapidly  converted  into 
the  brown  matter  called  resin  of  aldehyde.  If  gently  heated 
with  oxide  of  silver  and  water,  part  of  the  oxide  is  reduced 
without  efferyescenoe,  coating  the  glass  tube  with  a  bright 
surface  of  silver,  while  the  water  is  found  to  contain  a  salt  of 
silver,  the  acid  of  which  contains  less  oxygen  than  acetic  acid : 
this  is  aldehydio  or  lampio  acid,  G*  Hs  Os ,  H  0,  or  Ac  0* ,  H  0. 
The  solution  of  aldehydate  of  silver,  if  filtered  and  heated  to 
boiling,  again  deposits  metallic  silver,  while  the  aldehydic  acid 
becomes  acetic. 

When  long  kept,  even  in  sealed  tubes,  aldehyde  is  transformed 
into  two  polymeric  modifications,  namely,  metaldehyde^  a  hard 
crystalline  inodorous  solid,  and  elaldehydef  which  is  liquid. 

Aldehydite  of  ammonia,  Syn.  Aldehydammonia,  C«  Hs,  0  + 
N  Hs  +  H  0.  Aldehyde  has  no  basic  characters,  and  rather 
exhibits  a  tendency  to  the  acid  character,  in  combining  with 
ammonia,  as  it  does  directly,  to  form  a  crystallised  compound. 
To  prepare  it,  as  the  substance  from  which  aldehyde  is  obtained, 
6  parts  of  oil  of  vitriol,  4  of  water,  4  of  alcohol,  and  6  of  peroxide 
of  manganese,  in  fine  powder,  are  distilled  together.  The  crude 
product  is  twice  rectified  over  chloride  of  calcium ;  it  is  now  alde- 
hyde, containing  a  little  water,  alcohol,  and  acetic  and  formic 
ethers ;  and  this  liquid,  when  mixed  with  ether,  and  saturated 
with  ammoniacal  gas,  yields  crystals  of  the  new  compound,' which 
are  washed  with  ether.  These  crystals  become  brown  on  being 
kept,  even  in  close  vessels,  and  acquire  the  smeU  of  burnt  feathers. 
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If  perfectly  pure,  however,  I  find  them  to  keep  well  for  a  year  or 
more.  They  dissolye  in  water  and  aloohol,  but  hardly  in  ether. 
Nitrate  of  silyer  forms,  in  the  oonoentrated  eolation,  a  precipitate, 
which,  when  heated,  is  reduced. 

Thialdine,  Liebig  and  Wohler  hare  rery  recently  discoyered 
that  when  an  aqueous  solution  of  aldehydammonia  is  acted  on 
by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  a  little  ammonia  being  previously 
added,  crystals  of  a  new  compound  are  deposited,  which  has  basic 
properties,  and  has  been  called  Thialdine,  It  is  produced  by  the 
action  of  3  eqs.  of  aldehydammonia  on  6  eqs.  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen.    Thus — 

8  eqs.  aldehydammonia  .     Ou  Hti  N»Oe 

and  6  eqs.  snlphuretted  hydrogen       .  Ho  S« 


OisHtTNsOeSo 

yield  1  eq.  Thialdine  .        .        .        .     Oit  His  N    -  S« 
6  eqs.  "vrater  ....  Ho        Oo 

2  eqs.  snlphnret  of  ammoniiun     .  Ha  Ns      Si 

Cia  HsT  NtOeSo 

Thialdine  is  almost  insoluble  in  water,  but  very  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether.  It  is  deposited,  by  spontaneous  evaporation, 
from  its  ethereal  solution,  in  large  and  beautiful  crystals, 
resembling  camphor.  It  is  very  volatile  and  fusible,  has  an 
unpleasant  aromatic  smell,  and  is  a  powerful  base,  neutralising 
the  strongest  acids,  and  forming  beautiful  crystalline  salts. 
When  heated  with  hydrate  of  lime,  thialdine  yields  leucoline  or 
quinoUne,  one  of  the  volatile  bases  of  coal  tar. 

When  aldehydammonia  is  acted  on  by  seleniuretted  hydrogen, 
an  analogous  basic  compound,  selenaldine,  is  formed ;  and  it 
appears  probable,  from  tiie  experiments  of  Liebig  and  Wohler, 
that  telluretted  hydrogen  is  capable  also  of  yielding  a  similar 
compound. 

According  to  Strecker,  when  aldehydammonia  is  acted  on  by 
hydrocyanic  acid,  and  an  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  there  is 
formed  a  cr3rstalline  product,  soluble  in  water,  to  which  he  has 
given  the  name  of  Alanine,  It  is  homologous  with  glycocoll  or 
glycocine,  and  with  leucine. 

Glycocine  .        .        .     .  C«  N  Hs  0* 

«           Alanine  .         .         .         .  Co  N  Hr   0* 

Unknown  .         ,         .     .  Cs   N  Hv   0* 

Unknovn  .         .                 .  Cio  N  Hii  0« 

Leucine  .         .     .  Cia  N  Hia  0* 


n 
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Ita  formation,  from  aldebyda  and  hydrooyanio  add,  is  as 
follows:  C*H40t  +  C.NHH-2H0  =  CNH704. 

Alanine  is  isomeiio  with  lactamide,  nrethane,  and  saroosine ; 
but  all  four  oomponnds  are  distinct.  Laotamide,  when  boiled 
with  aoids  or  bases,  yields  laotio  acid  and  ammonia,  but  alanine 
does  not.  When  aoted  on  by  hyponitrous  aoid,  however,  alanine 
is  oonyerted  into  laotio  aoid,  nitrogen  being  given  off. 

C«NH7  0*-hN08=H0  +  Na+  CeHeOe. 
Alanine.  Lactio  Add. 

We  shall  see  fitrther  on  other  instanoes  in  which  hyponitrous 
aoid  produces  very  definite  and  remarkable  transfonnations. 
Laotio  aoid  may  be  regarded  as  formio  aoid,  ooupled  with 
aldehyde,  just  as  formobenzoio  aoid  is  formio  aoid,  ooupled  with 
hyduret  of  benzoyle, 

CtHO»,HO-4-C4H«Ot  =  CoH505,  HO. 
2.  Aoetal.    CeHaO  =04Hs,0  +  0«Hs  04-HO=AcO  +  AeO  +  HO. 

Is  formed  by  the  action  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air  on  the  vapour 
of  alcohol,  under  the  influence  of  the  black  powder  of  platinum. 
It  is  a  colourless  very  mobile  liquid,  Bp.  G.  0*825,  boiling  at  203*. 
It  might,  according  to  its  composition,  be  a  compound  of  3  eqs. 
oxide  of  ethyle,  and  1  eq.  acetic  acid;  for  3  (€«  He,  0)  + 
C«  Ha  Os  =  Ci«  His  Oo  =  2  (Cs  Ho  Os ).  But  Uie  action  of 
potash  which  forma  resin  of  aldehyde,  and  of  oil  of  vitriol, 
which  blackens  and  thickens  as  it  does  aldehyde,  indicate 
pretty  certainly  the  presence  of  aldehyde;  and  we  therefore 
prefer  the  formula  above  given,  which  makes  acetal  a  compound 
of  aldehyde  and  oxide  of  ethyle. 

The  resin  of  aldehyde,  formed  by  the  action  of  potash  on 
aldehyde,  is  littie  known.  Elaldehyde,  an  isomeric  form  of 
aldehyde,  which  is  liquid  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but  solid 
at  32*,  has  a  formula  exaotiy  triple  that  of  aldehyde,  Ois  Hia  Oe . 
Metdldehyde^  the  other  isomeric  modification,  which,  like  the 
preceding,  spontaneously  forms  in  aldehyde,  when  kept,  has,  no 
doubt,  a  similar  relation  in  its  formula  to  that  of  aldehyde :  but 
its  precise  formula  is  not  yet  known.  The  density  of  if»  vapour 
would  settie  the  point.  It  forma  very  hard  prisms,  which 
sublime  at  248°  without  melting.  It  is  worthy  of  notioe  that 
aldehyde,  like  the  corresponding  chlorine  compound,  formed  by 
substitution,  chloral,  C*  Cls  0  +  HO,  undergoes  very  easily, 
and  even    spontaneously,  these  very  singular  metamorphoses. 


tS2  ACETYLOUS  ACID. — ACETIC  ACID. 

This  indicates  a  Telatioii  in  the  eonstitiition  of  these  bodies 
which  cannot  be  oyerlooked. 

8.  Acetyloua  Acid.    (G«Hs)  Ot,  H  0=  Ac  Ot,  H  O. 

Btit.  Aldehydie  Acid,  Lampie  Acid,  It  has  already  been 
stated  that  this  acid  is  obtained  in  combination  with  oxide  of 
silver,  when  aldehyde  is  gently  heated  with  excess  of  that  oxide 
in  water.  The  solution,  when  the  silver  has  been  separated  by 
snlphuretted  hydrogen,  contains  the  acetylous  acid  very  dilated. 
It  is  very  easily  decomposed,  especially  by  heat,  into  acetic  add 
and  a  brown  resin,  like  that  of  aldehyde.  When  the  acetylite 
or  aldehydate  of  silver  is  decomposed  by  baryta,  so  as  to  preci- 
pitate aU  the  oxide  of  sUyer,  and  the  acetylite  of  baryta  is  now 
heated  with  the  precipitated  oxide  of  silver,  the  metal  is  reduced, 
and  acetate  of  baryta  is  now  found  in  the  solution.  This  demon- 
trates  the  relation  of  acetylous  to  acetic  acid :  for  Ba  0,  Ac  Oi  + 
Ag  0  ^  Ba  0,  Ac  Os  +  Ag.  This  acid  is  one  chief  ingredient 
of  the  acid  produced  by  the  slow  combustion  of  ether  in  the 
lamp  with  a  spiral  of  platinum  wire  on  the  wick,  the  platinum 
continuing  red-hot,  but  no  flame  appearing,  and  which  acid  is 
called  lampio  acid. 

4.  Acetic  Acid.    0«Hs,  Os  +H  0  =  Ac  Os,  H  0. 

Syit.  AcetyUc  Acid,  Pyroligneoue  Add,  Vinegar,  This 
important  acid  is  formed  in  two  principal  ways :  first,  by  the 
oxidation  of  alcohol ;  and,  secondly,  by  the  destructive  distil- 
lation  of  wood.  Wine,  beer,  and  other  fermented  liquors,  if 
exposed  to  the  air,  under  certain  circumstances,  undergo  what 
is  erroneously  termed  the  acetous  fermentation;  that  is,  they 
attract  oxygen  from  the  air,  undergo  eremacausis  of  the  alcohol 
they  contain,  and,  after  a  time,  contain  no  alcohol,  but  in  its 
place  acetic  acid ;  they  are,  in  fact,  converted  into  vinegar.  The 
ultimate  change  is  very  simple :  €«  Ha  Oa  +  O4  =  C*  Hs  Os , 
3  H  0,  =  Ac  Os ,  H  0  +  2  aq.  But  we  have  already  seen  that 
there  are  intermediate  steps  in  the  process.  The  first  effect  of 
the  oxygen  is  to  remove  from  the  alcohol,  or  rather  from  the 
ethyle  in  it,  2  eqs.  of  hydrogen,  thus  leaving  the  radical  acetyle, 
C4  Hs,  in  the  place  of  the  ethyle  (C«  He)  0,  H  0  +  0.  = 
(C4Hs)0,  H  0  +  2  c^[*  Ii^  ^^  Btage,  alcohol  is  simply  con- 
verted into  aldehyde,  while  2  eqs.  of  water  are  formed.  In  the 
next  stage,  the  hydrated  pi^ptoxide  of  acetyle  (the  aldehyde),  or 
rather  the  radical  C«  Hs ,  tcJces  up  2  additional  equivalents  of 
oxygen,  and  thereby  becomes  acetic  or  aoetylic  acid  (C«  Hs }  0, 
HO  -h0i  =  (C*H»)0s,H0. 
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Suoli  being  the  aotion  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air  on  alcohol,  it  is 
obyious  that  the  process  of  aoetification  is  no  fermentation,  bat  a 
case  of  eremacausis,  or  slow  oombnstion.  But,  as  was  formerly 
explained,  the  state  of  eremacansis  is  indnced  by  contact  of  a 
body  in  that  state,  or  even  in  the  state  of  fermentation  or  putre- 
faction, and  the  presence  of  a  ferment  is  required  to  commence 
the  process  of  eremacansis  of  alcohol.  Pure  alcohol,  exposed  to 
air  alone,  is  not  acetified ;  but  if  its  vapour,  mixed  with  air, 
come  in  contact  with  platinum  powder,  eremacansis  is  induced. 
Hence,  if  alcohol  be  placed  in  a  fiat  basin  under  a  bell  jar,  beside 
a  small  flat  dish  containing  platinum  black,  the  bell  jar  is,  in  a 
few  seconds,  filled  with  the  pungent  smell  of  aldehyde,  and  in 
an  hour  or  two  the  aoetification  is  nearly  complete.  Here  the 
platinum,  by  virtue  of  its  singular  power  of  causing  gases  or 
vapours  to  unite  on  its  surface,  acts  as  a  ferment,  or,  as  it  may 
be  called,  an  excitant,  inducing  the  slow  combustion,  and  acting 
as  a  carrier  of  oxygen  from  the  air  to  the  alcohol. 

In  wine  or  beer,  there  is  present  an  actual  ferment  in  the 
shape  of  gluten  or  fibrin,  at  least  in  all  cases  where  the  vinous 
fermentation  has  not  decomposed  the  whole  of  the  ferment. 
In  these  cases,  exposure  to  the  air  for  a  short  time  causes  the 
decomposition  of  the  gluten,  fto.,  to  recommence,  and  this  state 
of  decomposition,  consisting  in  part,  no  doubt,  of  eremacansis, 
being  mechanically  communicated  in  the  shape  of  motion  to  the 
particles  of  alcohol,  slow  combustion  commences,  and  continues 
till  every  trace  of  alcohol  has  been  acetified,  when  the  process 
is  arrested  for  want  of  fuel,  that  is,  of  alcohol.  Where,  in  the 
fermentation  of  wine  (as  sherry),  or  of  beer  (as  Bavarian  beer), 
all  ferment  has  been  destroyed  or  removed,  these  liquors  do  not 
become  sour  when  exposed  to  air  ;  and  if  we  wish  to  acetify 
them,  we  must  add  yeast  or  some  other  ferment.  So,  also,  when 
we  wish  to  make  strong  vinegar  by  the  aoetification  of  brandy  or 
of  whiskey,  we  have  to  add  a  ferment,  such  as  yeast,  and  expose 
the  mixture  to  a  certain  temperature  in  open  vats.  By  carehilly 
attending  to  all  these  principles,  the  process  of  aoetification  may 
be  very  much  abridged.  The  following  is  the  rapid  process  now 
followed  on  the  Continent.  There  is  made  a  mixture  of  1  part 
of  alcohol  at  80  p.  c,  4  to  6  parts  of  water,  and  ^  of  a  ferment, 
such  as  vinegar,  honey,  or  must  of  beer.  A  large,  high  barrel 
is  packed  with  twigs  or  shavings  of  beech,  previously  soaked  in 
strong  vinegar,  and  holes  are  drilled  in  the  middle  and  upper 
part  of  the  barrel  to  admit  a  free  circulation  of  air.  The 
mixture  is  now  warmed  to  from  75*^  to  80**,  and  made  to  trickle 
slowly  upon  the  shavings  and  through  the  barrel,  thus  exposing 
an  immense  surface  to  the  air.    The  temperature  rises  rapidly  to 
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95*  or  105%  and  if  «  pnper  mp^  of  sir  be  grroi,  eontiBaes  at 
tliat  point  doriiig  the  operatioii.  WbcB  the  mixtme  haa  beat 
three  or  firar  timea  paaatd  tfanii^  the  barrelf  it  ia  fimnd  per- 
feetlj  aeetified :  thia  ma j  take  piaee  in  from  24  to  36  boim. 
Shoold  the  aappljr  of  freak  air,  tkai  ia,  of  oxygen,  be  defifflent, 
mneh  aldehjde  is  prodoeed,  idiieh,  from  iU  Tolatilitj,  ia  eanied 
off  aa  Taponr,  and  kat.  Thia  vaa  hmg  a  aooree  of  great  kiea  to 
the  makera,  and  the  eanae  ooold  not  be  traeed,  until  liebig,  by 
the  diaeorerj  of  aldehyde,  explained  it,  and  showed  hov  to  aToid 
the  loaa,  by  giving  a  doe  aupply  of  air.  The  manufiaetozer  nov 
obtaina,  aa  nearly  aa  can  be  expected,  the  theoretical  quantity  of 
▼inegar  from  hia  apirita.  Any  aromatis  aobetanee,  or  wipntial 
oal,  or  eren  a  trace  of  vood  yinegar  (oontaminated  vith  kieoaote, 
Ac.),  will  arrest  the  program  of  aeetification. 

The  peculiar  pLeaaant  emell  of  good  vinegar,  in  additjon  to 
that  of  pure  dilated  acetic  acid,  ia  owing  to  the  preaenoe  of  acetic 
ether.  Distilledyinegariaatderably  pure  but  weak  acetic  add; 
but  to  obtain  acetic  add  pure  and  strong,  we  must  haye  recourse 
to  the  salts  of  acetic  add,  which,  when  distilled  with  moderatety 
atzong  sulphuric  add,  yield  pure  acetic  add,  mixed  with  more  or 
lem  water. 

The  pyroligneous  add  is  contaminate  with  pyroxylic  spirit  and 
with  oil  of  tar.  When  combined  with  soda,  lime,  or  oxide  of 
lead,  these  salts  may  be  easily  purified  by  crystallisation,  and 
by  heating  them  so  ^  as  to  expel  or  destroy  the  oOy  impuritiea. 
llie  pure  salts,  distilled  with  sulphuric  add,  yield  acetic  add, 
identical  with  that  from  true  vin^ar. 

Anhydrous  Acetic  Aeidy  &  H»  0.,  or  ^  g*^  |  .  The  an- 
hydrous acetic  add,  or  anhydride  of  acetic  acid,  is  obtained  by 
gradually  adding  oxyohloride  of  phosphorus  to  fused  acetate  of 
potash,  and  returning  seyeral  times  the  liquid  which  distils  oyer, 
till  it  contains  no  more  oxychloride  of  acetyle,  which  is  at  first 
formed.  Or  the  oxychloride  of  acetyle,  obtained  in  the  first 
distillation,  is  allowed  to  act  on  the  frised  acetate  of  potash. 

CH.^  } +CH.O.,  KO  =  KCH.  gg|0^  } 

The  anhydride  is  a  colourless  mobOe  refraotiye  liquid,  of  a 
pungent  odour,  like  that  of  the  hydrated  acid,  with  something  of 
hawthorn  blossom.  Its  density  at  45®  F.  is  1*073,  or  the  same 
as  that  of  the  hydrated  add.  It  boils  at  290*'  F.,  and  the  dendty 
of  its  gas  is  3*47. 

It  is  convert  ed  into  tiie  hydrated  add  by  contact  with  water. 
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This  anhydride  fonns  double  anhydrides  with  those  of  other  aoids, 
8Uoh  as  benzoic,  salieylic,  and  cominio  aoids. 

The  aceto-benzoio  anhydride  is  formed  when  chloride  of  benzoyle 
acts  on  acetate  of  potash. 

K  0,  C*H.O»  +  Ci*  H^O.,  a  =  KCl  +  ^*^  2*^*  \ 

Hydrated  Acetic  Add,  radical  Vinegar,  or  OrystdUieahle  Acetic 
Acid,  Ac  Os  y  HO,  is  obtained  by  distil  ling  3  parts  of  dry  powdered 
acetate  of  soda  with  9*7  of  oil  of  yitriol,  as  pnre  and  concentrated 
as  possible :  \  of  the  acid  distils  over  by  the  heat  spontaneously 
developed  in  the  mixture;  a  gentle  heat  expels  the  rest.  The 
product  is  rectified  and  exposed  to  a  cold  of  23^  or  24%  when 
crystals  of  the  hydrate  are  formed  in  a  weaker  liquid.  The 
crystals  are  allowed  to  drain,  and  then  melted,  and  again 
exposed  to  cold.  The  crystals  of  this  second  operation  are 
generally  free  from  all  superfluous  water.  At  temperatures 
below  60°,  hydrated  acetic  is  solid ;  at  62"*  or  63°  it  melts,  forming 
a  liquid  which  sometimes  continues  liquid  at  a  much  lower 
temperature,  and  then  crystallises  from  some  yery  trifling  cause. 
The  Sp.  a.  of  the  liquid  is  1*063;  it  boils  at  248<> ;  has  a  pungent^ 
peculiar,  but  agreeable  smell,  and  a  burning  acid  taste.  It  raisea 
a  blister  on  the  skin,  and  soon  produces  a  painful  sore,  like 
a  mineral  acid.  It  is  nusoible  in  all  proportions  with  water, 
alcohol,  and  ether.  It  dissolyes  camphor  and  essential  oils ;  and 
the  aromatic  vinegar  is  a  solution  in  it  of  camphor,  with  a  little 
oil  of  lemons  and  bergamot,  &c.  Strong  acetic  acid,  in  this 
form,  is  used  as  a  diffusible  stimulant,  applied  to  the  nostril  in 
faintness  or  sickness.  It  may  be  used,  also,  externally  as  a  very 
powerful  rubefacient  and  epispastic.  The  hydrated  acid  is  com- 
bustible. It  is  decomposed  by  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid,  yielding 
a  new  acid,  sulphaeetic  acid :  also  by  chlorine,  yielding,  by  sub- 
stitution, chloracetic  acid.  The  vapour  of  acetic  acid,  passed 
through  a  red-hot  tube,  yields  carbonic  acid  and  acetone,  Cs  Hs 
0,  or  C«HaOt:  the  same  transformation  occurs  when  acetic  acid 
is  heated  with  bases.  Acetic  add  is,  .as  already  mentioned,  the 
second  of  the  remarkable  volatile  acids  of  the  general  formula 

CnHnO*. 

The  salts  of  acetic  acid  are,  almost  without  exception,  soluble 
in  water:  the  acetates  of  silver  and  protoxide  of  mercury  are 
sparingly  soluble.  The  formula  for  t^e  neutral  acetates  is  MO, 
C«  Hs  Os ,  or  M,  C4  Ha  O4 .  There  are  iiardly  any  acid  salts :  but 
a  considerable  number  of  basic  salts,  as  basic  acetates  of  lead  and 
copper. 

Acetate  of  Oxide  of  Ethyle,  or  Acetic  Ether,  Ae  0,  Ae  Os ,  is 
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eaailj  prepared  by  diBtilling  10  parts  of  acetate  of  soda,  16  of  oil 
of  yitriol,  and  6  of  aloohol.  The  product  is  rectified  oyer  lime 
and  chloride  of  calcium.  It  maj  also  be  obtained  bj  distilling 
any  sulphoyinate  with  strong  acetic  acid.  In  either  case,  aoetio 
acid  is  brought  in  /contact  with  nascent  ether,  and  combines  with 
it.  Acetic  ether  is  a  colourless  liquid,  of  a  refreshing  odour,  vezy 
combustible.  It  boils  at  165"* ;  its  Sp.  G.  is  0-89.  It  is  easily 
decomposed  by  alkalies,  yielding  an  acetate  and  alcohol.  Acids 
also  decompose  it.  It  is  always  present,  in  small  quantity,  in 
wine  yinegar,  which  owes  its  flayour  to  this  compound. 

Acetate  of  Ammonia,  There  is  a  well-known  febrifuge  and 
diaphoretic  remedy  called  the  spirit  of  MindereruSy  which  is  a 
diluted  solution  of  acetate  of  ammonia,  formed  by  neutralising 
distilled  wine  yinegar  with  carbonate  of  ammonia.  A  more 
imiform  preparation,  although  stronger  than  that  usually 
employed  here,  is  made  by  neutralising  6  parts  of  aqua  ammonias, 
Sp.  G.  0-96,  with  strong  acetic  acid,  and  adding  enough  water  to 
make  up  24  parts.  This,  being  uniform,  can  easily  be  reduced  if 
desirable.  There  is  an  acid  acetate  of  ammonia,  which  forms 
deliquescent  needles.  Acetate  of  potash^  KO,  Ac  Os ,  is  obtained 
as  a  fibrous  crystalline  mass,  very  deliquescent,  which  has  a 
warm  saline  taste.  It  is  much  used  as  a  diuretic  When  heated* 
with  arsenious  acid,  it  yields  oxide  of  kakodyle,  or  arsenomethyle, 
a  compound  metal  or  basic  radical,  of  most  remarkable  composi- 
tion and  characters,  €«  He  As.  It  has  been  already  fully  described 
with  its  compounds,  under  Methyle.  Acetate  of  Soda,  Na  0,  Ac 
Os  +  6  aq.,  is  formed  from  pyroligneous  acid,  and  is  the  form  in 
which  the  acid  is  brought  in  order  to  be  purified  from  oil  of  tar. 
The  salt  is  melted  at  a  moderate  heat,  and  roasted,  then  re- 
dissolyed,  filtered  through  charcoal,  eyaporated,  again  melted, 
and  so  on,  until  it  becomes  snow- white.  10  parts  of  the  crystals 
of  the  salt,  after  the  first  fusion,  while  still  slightly  coloured, 
being  distilled  with  6  of  oil  of  yitriol,  yield  what  is  called  wood 
yinegar,  sufficiently  pure  for  use,  but  requiring  7  waters  to  reduce 
it  to  the  ayerage  strength  of  wine  yinegar.  Acetates  of  baryta, 
strontia,  and  lime,  all  crystallise  readily.  The  first  is  used  as  a 
test ;  the  last  in  the  manufacture  of  acetic  acid  and  all  other 
acetates  from  pyroligneous  acid.  Acetate  of  alumina,  Als  Os ,  3 
Ac  Os ,  prepared  by  mixing  solutions  of  alum  and  acetate  of  lead 
(or  of  baryta)  is  yery  soluble.  It  is  much  used  in  the  aboye 
form,  containing  sulphate  of  potash,  as  a  most  yaluable  mordant 
in  dyeing  and  caHco-priating.  When  heated  it  deposits  an 
insoluble  basic  salt,  which  adheres  tenaciously  to  the  cloth,  and 
afterwards  combines  firmly  with  the  colouring  matter.  The  pure 
acetate  of  alumina,  formed  from  sulphate  of  alumina  and  acetate 
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of  baryta,  is  not  so  decomposed  bj  heat,  but  requires  the  presenoe 
of  a  neutral  salt.  Mr.  Crum  has  minutely  studied  the  aoetates  of 
alumina,  and  has  described  several  remarkable  compounds,  the 
details  of  which  our  space  compels  us  to  omit.  Acetate  of 
manganese^  Mn  0,  Ac  Os,  formed  by  acting  on  sulphate  of 
manganese  by  acetate  of  lime,  is  much  used  in  calico-printing, 
as  it  giyes,  with  bleaching  liquor,  a  rich  bronze-brown.  Acetate 
of  zinc ,  Zn  0,  Ac  Ob  y  +  3  aq.,  is  used  in  medicine  and  pharmacy. 
Acetate  of  protoxide  of  iron,  Fe  0,  Ac  Os ,  is  used  as  a  mordant. 
Acetate  of  peroxide  of  tron,  Fea  Os ,  3  Ac  Os ,  is  formed  by  preci- 
pitating acetate  of  lead  with  persulphate  of  iron.  It  has  the 
same  valuable  properties  as  acetate  of  alumina,  depositing  a  basic 
salt,  when  heated  with  neutral  salts,  and  is  much  prized  as  a 
mordant.  Acetate  of  lead :  a.  neutral,  Syn.  Sttgar  of  lead,  is 
best  prepared  by  dissolving  litharge  in  acetic  acid,  and  crystal- 
lising. It  has  a  sweet  astringent  taste,  and  is  much  used  as  an 
astringent  and  styptic  in  diarrhoea,  dysentery,  and  various 
hemorrhages.  It  is  poisonous,  especially  where  it  forms  car- 
bonate :  it  ought  therefore  never  to  be  given  without  abundance 
of  vinegar  being  taken  by  the  patient.  The  crystals  are  Pb  0, 
Ac  Os  -h  3  aq.  5.  sesquibasic,  3  Pb  0  -^  2  Ac  Os ,  soluble  pearly 
scales,  c.  tribaeic  or  eubacetate  of  lead  is  formed  in  crystals  by 
mixing  1  vol.  of  aqua  ammoniss  with  5  of  a  cold  satorated 
solution  of  the  neutral  salt,  and  setting  it  aside.  It  forms  long 
needles.  The  solution,  or  Goulard's  extract,  is  made  by  digesting 
7  parts  of  litharge  with  6  of  sugar  of  lead  and  30  of  water,  till 
the  oxide,  which  is  not  dissolved,  has  become  white.  It  is  much 
used  as  a  lotion,  and  to  precipitate  gum,  organic  acids,  albumen, 
caseine,  extractive  matter,  Ac.,  from  organic  mixtures,  and 
solutions.  Its  formula  is  3  Pb  0  +  Ac  Os .  d,  sexbasic,  formed 
by  adding  the  last  or  any  of  the  previous  aoetates  of  lead  to  an 
exMss  of  ammonia.  It  forms  a  crystalline  powder;  very 
sparingly  soluble,  which  is  6  Pb  0  +  Ac  Os .  It  usually  exists 
in  white-lead,  along  with  carbonate  of  lead. 

Acetate  of  Copper :  a.  neutral ;  appears  in  two  forms :  as  dark 
green  oblique  rhombic  prisms,  becoming  opaque  in  air,  Cu  0, 
Ac  Os  +  aq. ;  and  as  dark  blue  transparent  crystals  of  great 
beauty,  Cu  0,  Ac  Os  +  ^  aq.  These  latter,  heated  to  86^,  lose 
4eqs.  of  water,  and  fall  to  a  powder  of  the  green  salt.  b.  bibaeio 
or  verdigris,  2  Cu  0  +  Ac  Os  -)-  6  aq.  =  Cu  0,  Ac  Os,  5  aq.+Ca 
O,  HO.  Verdigris  is  prepared  by  a  tedious  process,  and  is  seldom 
pure,  containing  usually  different  basic  aoetates.  c.  eesquibasie, 
3  Cu  0,  2  Ac  Os  +  6  aq.  d.  tribasic,  6  Cu  0,  2  Ac  Os,  +  3  aq. 
The  two  last  occur  in  the  verdigris  of  commerce.  All  these  salts 
are  poisonous. 
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Schweinftirt  or  Vienna  Oreenh  a  double  salt,  formed  of  acetate 
andarsenite  of  copper,  On  0,  Ac  Os  +  3  (Cu  O,  As  Os) ;  is  formed 
when  10  parts  of  yerdigris,  suspended  in  water,  are  left  to  digest 
for  24  hours,  after  mixing  them  with  a  hot  solution  of  8  parts  of 
arsenious  acid  in  100  of  water.  A  dirty  green  precipitate  first 
appears,  which,  on  standing,  changes  to  a  most  beautifol  green, 
much  used  as  a  paint. 

Acetate  of  Protoxide  of  Mercury  is  obtained,  in  sparingly 
soluble  silvery  scales,  by  adding  acetate  of  potash  to  protonitrate 
of  mercury,  both  hot.  It  blackens  when  exposed  to  light.  It  is 
used  in  medicine,  especially  on  the  Continent. 

Acetate  of  Silver,  Ag  0,  Ac  Os ,  very  much  resembles  the  pre- 
ceding salt ;  it  is  occasionally  used  as  a  test.  It  is  yery  sparingly 
soluble. 

When  acetate  of  ammonia  is  heated  with  excess  of  anhydrous 
phosphoric  acid,  it  loses  all  its  oxygen  in  the  form  of  water,  and 
there  distils  oyer  a  yolatile  liquid,  which  is  acetonitryle,  CaHsK, 
or  cyanide  of  methyle,  C«  Ha  +  Ct  N  =  Me  Cy.  Its  formation  is 
yery  simple,  for  (N  H*0,  CaHsOs)  +  xP  Os,  =  xP  O5,  4  H  O 
-f  CaHsN.  All  the  acids  of  the  series  Ca  Hn  O4  yield  similar 
products,  when  their  ammdnia  salts  are  heated  with  anhydrous 
phosphoric  acid,  or  when  their  amides  are  treated  in  the  same  way. 
Formonitryle,  Cs  H  N,  is  cyanide  of  hydrogen,  or  hydrocyanic  acid, 
and  it  is  well  known  that  formiate  of  ammonia,  when  heated,  yields 
water  and  hydrocyanic  acid.  Acetonitry le,  the  next  member  of  the 
series,  is  identical  with  cyanide  of  methyle,  and  in  this  yiew,  being 
a  neutral  compound,  Ib  the  first  of  the  homologous  series  of  the 
nitryles.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  nitryle  (or  nitrogen  compound) 
of  any  radical  of  the  formyle  series  is  identical  with  the  cyanide 
of  the  radical  one  step  lower  in  the  ethyle  series.  Thus  aceto- 
nitryle,  C*  Hs ,  N,  is  identical  with  cyanide  of  methyle,  Cs  Hs , 
CtN.  It  is  possible  that,  higher  in  the  scale,  some  of  the  nitryles 
may  be  not  identical,  but  only  isomeric,  with  the  corresponding 
cyanides.  But  such  as  are  hitherto  known  appear  to  be  iden- 
tical with  those  cyanides.  Hence,  in  some  cases,  the  only  or  the 
best  method  of  obtaining  a  compound  of  any  giyen  radical  of  the 
ethyle  series,  is  to  decompose  the  ammonia  salt  of  the  acid  or 
teroxide  of  the  radical  one  step  higher  in  the  formyle  or  acetyle 
series,  since  a  large  number  of  these  acids,  of  the  formula  On  Ha  0* 
or  CaHa — ^  Os,  H  O,  are  known.  For  example,  butyrate  of  am- 
monia will  yield  butyronitryle,  Cs  H9  N,  which  is  cyanide  of 
propyle,  Co  H7 ,  0%  N.  And  from  this  body  we  may  hope  to  obtain 
the  oxide  and  hydrated  oxide  of  propyle,  the  propylic  ether  and 
propylio  alcohol  which  haye  lately  been  discoyered  by  Chancel  in 
the  alcohol  from  wine  or  grape  juice,  and  described  by  him.    3ut 
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we  are  not  yet  able  to  do  this ;  for  the  oyanides,  when  heated 
with  bases,  regenerate  the  aoids  from  which  they  were  obtained, 
jnst  as  if  they  were  really  nitryles,  and  not  cyanides.  This  is 
strange,  since  the  chlorides  of  the  same  radicals  readily  yield, 
with  bases,  the  hydrated  oxides.  Some  method,  however,  will 
doubtless  be  fonnd  of  effecting  the  desired  transformation. 

Aeetamide,  C«  Hs  Os,  NHa.  This  compound  is  easily  obtained 
by  the  action  of  aqueous  ammonia  on  the  acetate  of  oxide  of 
ethyle  (acetic  ether),  and  is  quite  analogous  to  oxamide.  It  is 
a  white  crystalline  fusible  solid,  which,  when  boiled  with  acids  or 
bases,  takes  up  2  eqs.  of  water,  forming  acetic  acid  and  ammonia. 

Wlien  ethylamine  acts  on  aoetio  ether  there  is  formed  a  com- 
pound, ethylacetamide,  which  is  acetamide  with  1  eq.  of  ethyle 

replacing  1  of  hydrogen  in  the  amide  €«  Hs  Ot ,  N  a    |  =  Cs  Hg 

K  Oa .    It  is  a  syrupy  liquid. 

When  anhydrous  acetic  acid  acts  on  cyanic  ether,  there  is 
formed   ethylodiacetamide,    which  is  Cia  Hn  N  Oi ,    probably 

Compounds  analogous  to  ethylacetamide  are  obtained  when 
methylamine,  amylamine,  phenylamine,  and  many  other  analogous 
bases,  act  on  acetic  ether. 

Hyduret  of  Acetyle,  C*  Ha ,  H  =  C«  H« .  This  compound  is 
described  farther  on  as  defiant  gas.  It  is  produced  in  many  decom- 
positions of  alcohol,  acetic  acid,  acetates,  ether,  &c.,  especially  by 
heat.  It  is  a  member  of  a  homologous  series,  of  which  the  hyduret 
of  formyle  is  the  first.  These  carbohydrogens,  along  with  the 
hydurets  of  the  methylic  radicals,  occur  in  the  oils  of  wood  and 
coal  tars,  and  resemble  each  other  in  physical  properties,  in  the 
same  way  as  homologous  compounds  usuaUy  do. 

Gerhanlt  and  other  chemists  regard  the  true  radical  of  acetic  acid , 
not  as  C«  Ha,  acetyle,  but  as  €«  Hs  Ot,  which  they  call  acetyle, 
analogous  to  benzoyle  Ci4  Hs  Ot .  On  this  view,  which  is  not  at 
all  improbable,  aoetio  acid  will  be  (G*  Hs  O9 )  0,  H  0  ;  oxychloride 
of  acetyle  will  be  chloride  of  acetyle,  and  so  on.  The  formulas  are 
thus  quite  as  simple  in  this  way  as  in  that  we  have  giyen,  but  either 
wiU  answer  the  purpose  of  fixing  the  facts  in  the  memory. 

Gerhardt  is  also  disposed  to  consider  acetic  acid  as  formic  acid, 
in  which  1  eq.  of  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  methyle,  and  to  call 
it  methyloformic  acid.    The  formula  of  formic  acid,  according  to 

Gerhardt,  when  referred  to  water,  ^  |  q  being      ^       |  q,  acetic 

aoidwiUbeC.(CH.)0.jO^,CMe0.jO 
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In  like  maimer  he  supposes  all  the  adds  above  aoetio  add  in  the 
series  to  be  formio  acid,  with  an  ethjlio  radical  in  place  of  the 
hydrogen  of  the  radical  Ci  H  Ot  (G^erhardt's  formyle). 

Since  aoetio  acid  is  homologons  with  formic  acid,  it  is  eyident 
that  it  is  the  same  thing  whether  we  suppose  the  ethylic  radicals  to 
replace  hydrogen  in  Gerhardt's  formyle,  or  another  series  of 
radicals,  tiie  aoetylio  or  formylio,  also  carbohydrogens,  to  replace 

each  other,  so  that,  2  eqs.  of  water  being  the  type,  g  J  q  ^®  ^^^ 
have,  (Fo  =  C«  H,  Ac  =  C4  Ha,Me  =  0tH8). 

Acids. 

Formic        h     }  0  **'        H        JO 

A«^*;-      AcO.  \0  ^,    CMeO.  \0 
Acetic         H    /0°'         H       JO 

Both  formnlffi  suffice  to  explain  the  similarity  of  these  acids,  but 
perhaps  the  view  of  Gerhardt  will  be  found  to  agree  better  with 
some  of  the  phenomena,  although  the  facts  we  are  now  to  mention, 
almost  demonstrate  tiiat  acetyle  exists,  and  forms  various 
compounds. 

Acetylammonium,  Natanson  has  recently  shown  that  acetyle, 
Cft  Hs ,  is  capable  of  replacing  1  eq.  of  hydrogen  in  ammonium, 
N  H4 ,  yielding  a  new  radioaL  or  compound  metal,  acetylammo- 
nium.   Nq^  -^^  I  =  G4  Hg  N.    This  is  unknown  in  the  separate 

state,  but  its  hydrated  oxide  is  a  base. 

Hydrated  Oxide  of  Acetylammonium^  C*  H«  N  0,  H  0,  IB  best 
obtahied  from  the  oil  of  defiant  gas,  C*  H4  Clt .  When  this  oil, 
which  is  the  hydrochlorate  of  the  chloride  of  acetyle,  G*  H3  01, 
H  01,  Ib  heated  302''  in  a  sealed  tube,  with  five  times  its  bulk  of 
the  strongest  aqua  ammoni»,  it  is  dissolved  and  a  yellow  liquid 
obtained,  which  contains  sal  ammoniac  and  the  chloride  of  the  new 

radical,  O^HsOl,  H01  +  2NHs  =  NH4a  +  N  ^^^    |  a 

After  the  sal  ammoniac  has  been  separated  by  crystallisation,  the 
mother  liquid,  which  contains  the  chloride  of  aoetylammonium, 
is  acted  on  by  moist  oxide  of  silica,  evaporated  to  dryness  to 
expel  the  excess  of  ammonia ;  the  residue,  dissolved  in  water, 
treated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  to  remove  some  silver  dis- 
solved by  the  new  base,  and  the  filtered  liquid  is  now  a  solution 
of  the  hydrated  oxide  of  acetylammonium.  It  is  carefully 
neutralised  by  sulphuric  acid,  the  sulphate  decomposed  by  baryta 
water,  taking  care  to  avoid  excess  of  baryta,  and  from  the  mass 
alcohol  dissolves  the  new  base. 
Neither  the  hydrated  oxide,  nor  its  salts  can  be  obtained  in 
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crystals,  but  their  oonstitation  is  demonstrated  by  their  re-aotions. 
Thus,  when  to  the  solution  of  oxide,  hyponitrate  of  silyer  is 
added,  with  a  little  sulphuric  acid,  and  heat  applied,  aldehyde  is 
regenerated. 

^2I}nO,  HO  +  NO.=  C*HsO,  H0  +  3H0+N. 

This  exactly  corresponds  to  the  action  of  hyponitrous  acid  on 
ethylamine,  when  alcohol  is  regenerated,  and  proves  that  the  new 
compound  contains  aoetyle  replacing  hydrogen. 

With  nitrate  of  silyer  and  ammonia,  the  base  or  its  salts 
yield  a  mirror-like  deposit  of  silver,  proving  that  here  also 
aldehyde,  that  is,  hydrated  oxide  of  aoetyle,  is  regenerated. 

The  hydrated  oxide,  when  its  solution  is  dried  up,  forms  a 
tough  yellow  amorphous  mass.  Its  solution  has  a  strong  alkaline 
reaction,  and  a  feeble  caustic  taste.  When  boiled,  it  has  the 
peculiar  odour  of  alkaline  leys.  The  new  base  expels  ammonia 
from  its  salts  and  attracts  carbonic  acid  from  the  air.  It  is, 
therefore,  like  the  hydrated  oxide  of  tetrethylium,  analogous  in 
constitution  to  hydrated  oxide  of  ammonium,  and  in  properties, 
to  hydrated  oxide  of  potassium  or  caustic  potash.  It  is,  however, 
from  the  negative  character  of  acetyle,  a  weak  base,  and  its  salts 
with  the  stronger  acids,  are  all  somewhat  acid. 

These  researches  of  Natanson  are  not  yet  completed,  but  we 
have  given  here  the  first  part  of  them,  because  they  have  an 
important  bearing  on  the  question  of  the  real  existence  of  the 
negative  radicals,  formyle,  acetyle,  and  their  homologues.  It  is 
evident  that  the  existence  of  the  base  just  described,  is  strongly 
in  favour  of  the  view  which  admits  these  radicals.  We  may 
expect,  not  only  that  many  bases  homologous  with  this  one,  and 
containing  radicals  higher  in  the  scale,  will  be  obtained,  but  also 
that  similar  compounds  may  be  formed,  in  which  two,  three,  or 
all  four  of  the  equivalents  of  hydrogen  m  ammonium  are  replaced 
by  formyle,  acetyle,  &c.,  or  partly  by  one,  and  partly  by  another 
of  these  radicals,  or  even  partly  by  ^ese,  and  partly  by  ethylic  or 
phenylic  radicals. 

It  might  -be  expected  that  as  hydrated  oxide  of  tetrethylium, 
when  heated,  yields  triethylamine  and  alcohol,  N  Ae«  0,  H  0  =? 
N  Acs  +  Ae  0,  H  0,  the  hydrated  oxide  of  acetylammonium 
should  yield  ammonia  and  aldehyde  when  heated, 

0*m  }^^'  HO  =  NH.  +  C*H.O,  HO. 

This,  perhaps,  takes  place,  but  at  the  same  time  the  base  is 
charred,  so  that  a  further  decomposition  cannot  be  avoided. 

B 
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Natanson  has  not  yet  been  able  to  obtain  any  volatile  hates 

analogous  to  etbylanune,  &c.y  containing  acetyls,  as  replacing 

tbe  hydrogen  of  ammonia.    And  from  the  oircumstanoes  that  in 

the  action  of  ammonia  on  the  oil  of  olefiant  gas,  we  obtain,  not 

H         ) 
hydrochlorate  of  aoetylamine,  N  ru  Hs  \  '  ^  ^'  ^^  chloride  of 

aoetylammonium,  ^  r^  -a    \    CI,  he  draws  the  conclusion  that 

the  true  fundamental  bases  are  the  ammonium  bases,  such  aa 
oxide  of  ammonium,  or  of  tetrethylium,  and  that  the  volatile  or 
ammonia  bases  are  merely  products  of  their  decomposition.  He 
infers  also,  that  the  ammonium  theory  of  ammoniacal  compounds 
is  the  only  true  one.  But  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  the  facts 
prove  these  inferences ;  for  oxide  of  ammonium  is  unknown  in 
the  free  state,  and  his  own  base  does  not  yield,  when  heated,  the 
products  which  we  should  anticipate.  It  would  seem  rather  that 
something  in  the  relations  of  nitrogen  and  hydrogen  renders 
ammonia  N  Hs  ,  as  well  as  its  numerous  homologues,  very  per- 
manent :  while  oxide,  or  hydrated  oxide  of  ammoniun  N  H4  0, 
H  0,  is  so  insoluble  as  not  to  be  known  in  the  free  state,  on 
account  of  the  attraction  of  oxygen  for  the  fourth  eq.  of  hydrogen. 
In  the  ammonium  bases,  the  fourth  eq.  being  ethyle,  methyle, 
acetyle,  or  other  similar  radicals,  has  no  such  strong  tendency  to 
combine  with  oxygen,  and  therefore  the  compound  molecule  is 
more  permanent. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  hydrated  oxide  of  aoetylammo- 
nium  is  isomeric  with  aldehydammonia ;  for, 

Hydrated  Oxide  of 
AldehydamiiMMiia.  Acetylamnionium. 

C*H«0,  H  0,  N  H3=  N  ^^2l  }^»  2^ 

the  empirical  formula  of  both  being  C4  Hr  N  Oa .  The  diffe- 
rences in  their  properties  are  accounted  for  by  the  rational 
formulsB  above  given,  while  the  fact  that  they  agree  in  some 
points,  as  in  reducing  the  salts  of  silver,  is  also  accounted  for  by 
both  containing  acetyle,  and  yielding  aldehyde  when  decomposed. 

ACTIOK  OP  CHLOBIKB,   BBOinKE,   KJC,   OK  ETHTLE,   ACETYLE, 

AKD  THEIB  DEETVATIVES. 

1.  Oxide  of  Bfthyle  and  Chlorine. 

When  dry  chloride  is  made  to  act  on  ether,  with  the  aid  of  the 
sun's  rays,  there  are  produced  several  compounds.    The  first  is  a 

heavy  oily  liquid,  oxychloride  of  acetyle,  C*  H3  j  qj  .  which   is 
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dry  acetic  acid,  with  2  eqs.  of  oxygen  replaced  by  2  eqs.  of  chlorine. 
With  water,  it  forms  acetic  and  hydrochloric  acids.  When  the 
action  is  pursued,  there  is  obtained  a  compound,  0*  Cls  0,  which 
is  ether,  in  which  all  the  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  chlorine.  The 
first  compound  may  be  connected  with  this  one  by  being  viewed 
as  ether  in  which  hydrogen  is  partially  replaced  by  chlorine,  C^. 

(  Hs 

]  rn  0,  Finally  there  is  obtained  a  crystallisable  solid  com- 
pound, C«  Clo ,  which  may  be  represented  as  C^  CU ,  01,  showing 
that  the  oxygen  of  ether  is  also  here  replaced  by  chlorine.  This 
last  body  is  chloride  of  carbon,  Ci  CU ,  for  C*  CU  =  2  (C«  Cl» ).  Be- 
sides these  compounds,  there  are  others  formed  at  the  same  time, 
more  difficult  to  separate,  and  which  are  doubtless  the  interme- 
diate links  of  the  chain  of  substitutions,  beginning  with  ether, 
C4  Hs ,  0,  and  ending  mth  chloride  of  carbon,  C*  CI5 ,  01.  The 
other  members  of  the  series  which  are  more  easily  obtained 
by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  chloride  of  ethyle  are  O4  Hs,  01, 

chloride  of  ethyk:  0*  J  ^  01:  0*  |  ^'    CI:  0*  |  ^"  CI-  C* 

(  H 

<  y^  01 ;  and  as  the  compound  0*  CU  0  is  formed,  it  is  probable 

that  there  is  another  series  beginning  with  ether,  and  ending  with 
O4  Cls ,  0,  in  which  the  oxygen  remains  unchanged.  The  aboye 
are  not  all  cases  of  substitution  with  preservation  of  the  type ; 

C  H  CO 

for  the    compound  C*  <  r«*    0,  may  very  likely  be  0*  H»  <  qi 

belonging  to  the  type  of  acetic  acid,  rather  than  that  of  ether. 
These  compounds  are  as  yet  but  little  known ;  it  is  obvious  that 
the  simultaneous  occurrence  of  so  many  similar  compounds  must 
render  the  study  of  them  exceedingly  complicated  and  difficult. 

The  body,  0«  Hs  |  qi  ,  or  oxy chloride  of  aoetyle,  when  acted 

on  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  yields  two  new  compounds,  in 
which  its  chlorine  is  partially  or  entirely  replaced  by  sulphur. 
Both  are  crystalline :   one,  the  oxysulphuret  of  acetyle,  O4  Hs 

a  9  forms  large  colourless  prisms :   the  other,  oxychlorosul- 


! 


itrle,  C  Ha  {  8  , 


phuret  of  acetyle,  0*  Hs  |  S  ,  forms  yellow  tabular  crystals. 


2.  Salts  of  Oxide  of  Ethyle  with  Chlorme. 

When  chlorine  acts  on  these  salts,  or  ethers,  their  oxide  of 
ethyle  is  acted  on  as  if  separate,  but  in  many  cases  the  acids 
remain  combined  with  the  new  ohlorinised  compounds;  or  the 

B  2 
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aoids  also  are  acted  on,  and  the  prodoots  derived  from  them 
combine  with  those  derived  from  the  ether. 
Acetic  Ether  yields  a  compound  Ge  Ha  Ola  O^,  which  may  be 

yiewed  as  C*  Ha  J  ^^  +  C*  Ha  Oi,  thatis,  acetate  of  the  oxy- 

dhloride  of  acetyle.    When  the  compound  is  farther  exposed  to 

the  action  of  chlorine  at  a  high  temperature,  it  yields  a  series  of 

compounds,  in  which    its    hydrogen  is  gradually  replaced  by 

chlorine,  till  the  compound  Ga  Cls  O4  is  left,  which  is  called 

perchloruretted  acetic  ether.    Acetic  ether  is  Ca  Ha  O4  ;  and  we 

( H 
have  the  acetate  of  oxyohloride  of  acetyle  Cs  <  q^^  0«  ;  then 

C   \cU^*-  «•    i^O*:   C    {g>:   C.    {^  0. :  C 
j  ^   0*  :  and  Ca  Cls  0« .    The  two  last  can  be  obtained,  with 

certainty,  pure:  the  others,  after  Cs  j  r^'O*,  are  so  mixed  that 

it  is  very  difficult  to  obtain  them  pure  enough  for  analysis. 

When  benzoic  ether,  Ae  0,  Bz  0,  is  acted  on  by  chlorine,  it 
loses  2  eqs.  hydrogen,  and  1  eq.  oxygen,  and  takes  up  3  eqs. 
chlorine,  producing  a  compound  which  may  be  viewed  as  con- 
taining chloride  of  benzoyle  and  oxyohloride  of  acetyle,  Bz  CI 

4-  0*  Ha  j  cia~^"  Ha  Cla  Oa. 

Oxalic  Ether,  exposed  to  the  action  of  chlorine,  under  the 
influence  of  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  loses  all  its  hydrogen, 
which  is  replaced  by  chlorine.  (G*  Hs )  0,  Ga  Os  thus  becomes 
(G*  Gla )  0,  Cs  Os .  The  latter  is  called  chloroxalic  ether.  It  is  a 
crystallisable  solid,  fusible  at  288°.  Dry  ammonia  acts  on  it  as 
on  oxalic  ether,  producing  chhroxamethane,  a  crystalline  com- 
pound analogous  to  oxamethane.  It  was  formerly  stated  that 
oxamethane,  Ca  H7  N  0«,  has  the  composition  of  oxamate  of 
oxide  of  ethyle  (G4  Hs)  0  +  C*  Hg  N  Ob  ;  or  of  oxalic  Qthetplui 
oxamide  (C*  Hs )  0,  Ca  Os  +  N  Ha ,  Ca  Oa .  In  like  manner, 
chloroxamethane  represents  chloroxalic  ether  plu$  oxamide :  (G* 
GI5)  0,  Ca  Oa  4-  N  Ha,  Ca  Oa=  Ca  Ha  Cla  N  Oe.  When  chlo- 
roxamethane  is  left  in  contact  with  ammonia,  it  takes  up  2  eqs.  of 
water,  and  forms  a  new  salt,  chloroxalovinate  of  ammonia,  G« 
Cls  0,  N  H4  0,  2  Ca  Oa ,  which  is  very  deliquescent.  From  the 
corresponding  salt  of  soda  the  chloroxalovinic  acid  may  be  obtained| 
which  may  of  course  be  viewed  as  an  acid  oxalate  of  the  com- 
pound GftCls  0.  Its  formula  is  G*  Cla  0,  Ga  Os  +  H  0,  Ca  Oa. 
By  the  action  of  alcohol  on  chloroxalic  ether,  there  is  formed  a 
neutral  oil,  Ca  CI0  Or ,  which  contains  the  elements  of  anhydrous 
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ohloiozaloTinio  aoid,  C*  CU  0,  2  Ci  O9 ;  and  when  dissolved  in 
potasli,  yields  cbloroxalovinate  of  potash. 

Carbanie  Ether ^  by  the  action  of  chlorine,  yields  two  prodaots : 

1st,  Biohloruretted  carbonic  ether,  G«  j  ^  0,  C  Oa  =  Ce  Hs  di 

Os  ;  and  2nd,  Perohlomretied  carbonic  ether,  C«  CU  0,  G  Os 
^  Oft  Cle  Os  •  The  former  is  an  oily  liquid ;  the  latter  crystal- 
lisable. 

CMoride  of  Ethyle^  (G*  He)  Gl,  when  acted  on  by  chlorine, 
yields  a  yery  remarkable  series  of  products,  in  which  the  hydro- 
gen is  gradually  replaced  by  chlorine,  as  mentioned  at  p.  17, 
to  which  I  refer  for  the  fiormulfld.    I  shall  only  here  mention  that 

the  compound  there  represented  as  G*  \^  ,  Gl,  =  G4  H«  Git , 

corresponds  to  aldehyde,  and  is,  therefore,  probably  (C«  Ha 
Gi  +  H  a,  just  as  aldehyde  is  (G*  Hs)  0  -f  H  0.    In  like 

manner,  the  compound  G*  I  ^ ,  Gl  =  G*  Hs  Gls ,  corresponds  to 

dry  acetic  acid,  G*  Hs  Os .  The  action  of  potash  on  these  two  com- 
pounds confirms  this  yiew,  according  to  which  the  former  is 
hydrochlorate  of  protochloride,  and  the  latter  perohloride,  of 
acetyle. 

When  alcohol,  the  hydrated  oxide  of  ethyle,  is  subjected  to 
the  long-continued  action  of  chlorine,  aided  by  the  sun's  rays, 
there  is  formed,  after  a  yery  tedious  operation,  a  remarkable 
compound  called  chloral,  the  empirical  formula  of  which  is  G«  H 
GU  Os  =  G«  Gls  0,  H  0.  This  compound  represents  aldehyde  or 
hydrated  oxide  of  acetyle,  in  which  the  hydrogen  of  the  acetyle 
has  been  replaced  by  chlorine.  It  is  an  oily  liquid,  boiling  at  199°, 
of  Sp«  G.  1*502.  Like  aldehyde,  chlond,  when  kept,  is  spon- 
taneously converted  into  an  insoluble  solid  compound,  which  has 
the  same  composition  as  chloral  itself.  In  contact  with  water, 
chloral  is  soon  converted  into  a  solid  hydrate,  which  dissolves  in 
a  larger  quantity  of  water.  It  contains  1  eq.  chloral  and  2  eqs. 
water.  When  heated  with  caustic  alkalies,  chloral  produces 
formiate  of  the  alkali  and  perohloride  of  formyle,  G«  H  Gls  0  s  -)- 
H  0,  K  0  =:  (Cs  H)  Os,  £  0  +  (Gt  H)  Gls.  The  perohloride  of 
formyle,  in  contact  with  the  alkali,  is  partly  decomposed,  yielding 
chloride  of  the  metal. 

According  to  Stadeler,  chloral  is  formed  when  starch  is  heated 
with  hydrochloric  acid  and  peroxide  of  manganese. 

Pure  Acetic  Acid,  when  acted  on  by  chlorine  and  the  sun's 
rays,  is  converted  into  a  orystallisable  acid,  the  chloracetio  acid, 
G«  C3s  Os  H  0.  As  acetic  acid  may  be  considered  to  be  aldehyde 
plug  2  eqs.  oxygen,  or  hydrated  peroxide  of  acetyle,  so  chloracetio 
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acid  is  oUoial  j9/tt«  2  eqs.  oxygen,  or  hydratcd  peroxide  of  C*  da, 
which  may  be  called  chloracetyle.  Chloraoetio  aoid  forms  tabular 
crystals,  fusible  at  113'',  boiling  at  390^  The  density  of  the 
liquefied  acid  at  1 13^  is  1*617.  When  heated  with  excess  of  potash, 
it  yields  first  carbonic  acid  and  perchlorido  of  formyle,  C«  Cls  Os , 
H  0  +  2  E  0  =  2  (K  0,  C  Os)  +  Ct  H  d*.  The  perchloride  of 
formyle  is  partly  conyerted  by  another  portion  of  potash,  into 
formiate  of  potash  and  chloride  of  potassium.  Ca  H  Cls  +  4  E  0 
=  3KCl-fK0,  Ci  HOs. 

With  bases,  ohloraoetic  aoid  forms  salts  which  are  yery  analo- 
gous to  the  acetates ;  and  it  is  very  important  here  to  observe, 
that  both  in  chloral  and  chloraoetio  aoid,  the  substitution  of 
chlorine  for  all  the  hydrogen  of  the  radical  (acetyle)  of  aldehyde 
and  acetic  acid,  has  not  affected  the  general  chemical  characters  of 
the  compounds ;  that,  in  other  words,  the  original  type  has  been 
retained.  We  have  also  seen,  in  the  preceding  pages,  among  the 
products  of  the  action  of  chlorine  on  oxide  of  ethyle  and  on  the 
salts  of  oxide  of  ethyle,  that  oxide  of  ethyle,  C*  Hs  0,  is  converted 
into  oxide  of  chlorethyle,  G«  GU  0,  without  the  type  being  altered : 
the  oxide  of  chlorethyle  forming  with  the  acids  previously  oom* 
bined  with  oxide  of  ethyle,  compounds  perfectly  analogous  to  the 
ethers  from  which  they  are  obtained. 

Oxyehlaride  of  Acetyle^  €«  Hs  q|  S  .    When    oxy chloride    of 

phosphorus  is  gradually  added  to  ftised  acetate  of  potash,  a  liquid 
distils  over,  which  is  the  oxychloride.  It  is  a  volatile  liquid, 
boiling  at  131^,  of  a  pungent  suffooating  odour.  It  is  used  in  the 
preparation  of  anhydrous  acetic  acid,  and  other  compounds. 

The  Su^hurei  of  EthyU  is  readily  acted  on  by  chlorine,  and 
yields  a  yellow  oily  liquid,  of  Sp.  Gh.  1*673,  boiling  at  320*,  of 

Qi    S.      Here 

4  eqs.  of  hydrogen  of  the  compound,  C*  He  8,  are  replaced  by 
chlorine. 

Heavy  Muriatic  Ether  is  an  oily  liquid,  formed  by  the  action 
of  moist  chlorine  on  alcohol.  It  is  obviously  a  mixture,  and  pro- 
bably contains  aldehyde,  chloride  of  ethyle,  chloral,  and  products 
intermediate  between  aldehyde  and  chloral. 

Bromalf  C*  Brs  0,  H  0.  This  compound,  analogous  to 
chloral,  is  formed  by  iJie  action  of  bromine  on  alcohol.  It  forms 
a  hydrate  with  8  eqs.  water.  By  caustic  alkalies  it  is  resolved 
into  formic  acid,  which  combines  with  the  alkali,  and  perbromide 
of  formyle. 

Iodine  does  not,  so  fftr  as  is  known,  produce  a  compound  cor- 
responding to  chloral  and  bromal ;  but  a  solution  of  iodine  in 
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alcohol,  treated  with  an   alcoholic   solation   of  potash,  yields 
formiate  of  potash  and  periodide  of  formyle,  Ca  H  I5 . 

Bj  the  action  of  chlorine  on  alcohol,  holding  in  solution 
hydrocyanic  acid  on  a  metallic  cyanide,  there  is  produced  a  crys- 
talline compound,  the  empirical  formula  of  which  appears  to  be 
Ci«  Hi4  Ns  Git  Os .  This  is  equal  to  3  eqs.  aldehyde,  2  eqs. 
chloride  of  cyanogen,  and  2  eqs.  water ;  but  the  true  nature  of 
this  compound  is  unknown. 

8.  CompoundB  derived  firom  Alcohol,  but  of  unoertain  constitution. 

Olefiant  Gas,  Stk.  Hyduret  of  AcetyU,  EthyUne,  C«H4  = 
G«  Hs ,  H  =  Ac  H.  This  well-known  compound  is  generally 
present  in  coal  gas,  oil  gas,  and,  in  general,  in  all  gaseous 
mixtures  produced  by  the  action  of  heat  on  organic  substances. 
It  is  best  obtained  pure  by  heating  1  part  of  alcohol  with  6  or  7 
of  oil  of  yitriol,  adding  as  much  sand  as  will  convert  the  whole 
into  a  paste,  which  prevents  the  frothing  that  would  otherwise 
occur.  There  is  produced  some  ether,  then  sweet  oil  of  wine, 
and  lastly,  a  mixture  of  sulphurous  acid  and  olefiant  gases. 
By  passing  the  gas  through  milk  of  lime,  the  sulphurous 
acid  is  removed,  and  by  then  passing  it  through  oil  of  vitriol, 
the  ether,  alcohol,  and  water  which  may  be  present,  are  likewise 
separated.  Pure  olefiant  gas  has  been  already  described  (see 
Part  I.) :  here  we  shall  aUend  to  its  combinations,  premising 
that  it  is  the  second  in  a  homologous  series  of  carbohydrogens, 
of  which  methylene,  or  hyduret  of  formyle,  C«  H«  =  C^  H,  H,  is 
the  first.  It  is  absorbed  by  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid,  forming 
the  crystalline  compound  formerly  mentioned,  2  S  Os  +  CU  H4 , 
which,  in  contact  with  water,  produces  ethionic  acid.  When 
mixed  with  its  own  volume  of  chlorine,  both  gases  are  condensed 
into  a  liquid,  the  composition  of  which  is  0*  H4  Cla .  This  is 
the  oily  compound,  from  which  the  gas  was  called  olefiant  gas : 
the  oil  is  often  called  the  oil  of  the  Dutch  chemists,  having  been 
discovered  by  an  association  of  chemists  in  Holland. 

When  mixed  with  2  vol.  of  chlorine,  and  set  fire  to,  the  whole 
of  the  carbon  of  the  gas  is  deposited  in  the  solid  form  or  as  smoke, 
while  all  the  hydrogen  forms  hydrochlorio  acid,  C«  H4+  CUs 
4HCl-hC*. 

The  oH  of  olefiant  gas,  or  of  the  Dutch  chemists,  C^HaCIs  ,may 
be  viewed  as  composed  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  a  chloride  of 
aoetyle :  H  CI  +  C*  Hs  CI.  When  acted  on  by  an  alcoholic  solu- 
tion of  potash,  chloride  of  potassium  and  water  are  formed,  and  a 
new  compound  separates,  which  is  the  protochloride  of  acetyUy  Ci 
Hd  CI.    It  is  gaseous  at  ordinary  temperatures,  has  an  alliaceous 
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tmell,  and  brnns,  like  all  aimflar  ohloriniBed  oomponnda,  with  a 
dark  red  flame,  edged  with  green.  At  0**  it  oondenaea  into  a  liquid. 

When  thia  protoohloride  of  aoetyle  is  aoted  on  bj  perchloride 
of  antimony,  it  yielda,  among  other  prodnota,  a  liquid,  boiling  at 
240^,  wMoh  is  C«Ht  (Hs ,  and  therefore  has  the  same  oompoeition 
as  perdiloride  of  aoetyle,  formerly  mentioned.  Bat  the  action 
of  potash,  dissolved  in  aloohol,  proves  that  these  two  oomponnds 
are  distinct,  and  that  the  one  now  under  consideration  is  GftHs 
Cls  +  H  Gl.  At  all  events  it  yields  chloride  of  potassium,  water, 
and  a  very  volatile  liquid,  €«  Hs  Cla  =  2  (G*  H,  d),  or  in  other 
words,  protoohloride  of  formyle. 

By  continuing  the  action  of  chlorine,  there  is  obtained  a  com- 
pound C*  Hs  GU=  CU  H  CL+  H  a;  which,  with  potash,  yields 
the  body  C«  H  CU;  and  the  final  result  of  this  action  is  the 
protochloride  of  carbon,  C*  Cl«  =  4  G  01 ;  which,  however,  unites 
with  chlorine  to  produce  the  sesquichloride,  G*  €9*  -fGlt  ==  G*  Gl» 
=  2GsGls. 

The  Perchloride  of  Aeetyle  has  been  already  mentioned  as  a 
product  of  the  action  of  chlorine  on  ether:  it  is  G*Hs  Gls=s 
Ac  GIs . 

The  Oilof  Olefiant  Oa$,  (U  H4  GIs,  which  may  be  consideied 
the  hydrocUorate  of  chloride  of  aeetyle,  G*  Ha ,  Gl  +  H  Gl,  is  best 
prepared  by  passing  olefiant  gas  into  perchloride  of  antimony,  as 
long  as  it  is  absorbed.  The  mixture,  if  distilled,  yields  the  oil  in 
question.  It  is  purified  by  alternate  distillation  with  water  and 
sulphuric  acid,  and  finally  drying  it  with  chloride  of  calcium.  It 
is  a  very  mobile  liquid,  of  a  pleasant  ethereal  smell,  and  a  veiy 
sweet  taste ;  it  boils  at  180°,  is  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether. 

When  subjected  to  the  action  of  chlorine,  it  yields  hydrodhlorio 
add,  and  products  rich  in  chlorine.  Among  these  are,  the  hydro- 
chlorate  of  chloride  of  formyle,  Gi  H  Gl  +  H  Gl,  which  distils  at 
240°,  and  the  bichloride  of  formyle,  Gs  H,  Gli,  which  distils  at 
275*.  This  last  is  finally  converted  into  sesquichloride  of  carbon ; 
for  Gs  H,  Gli+  Gls=  Gt  GIs  +  HGl. 

CMoretheral  is  the  name  given  by  D'Aroet  to  a  compound 
formed  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  olefiant  gas,  containing  both 
aloohol  and  ether.  Its  empirical  formula  is  G«  H«G1  0 ;  so  that 
it  may  be  aldehyde,  plus  oil  of  olefiant  gas ;  G«  H,  0,  H  0  + 
G«  Hs  Gl,  H  Gl  =  2  (G«  H«  Gl  0) ;  or  oxychloride  of  aoetyle,;i/M« 

oxide  of  ethyle:    G4  Hs  |^j^+  G*  Hs  0=2(G4H*aO).     The 

true  nature  of  this  compound  is  unknown. 

Bromine  forms,  with  olefiant  gas,  a  liquid  compound  analo- 
gous to  the  oil  of  olefiant  gas.    Its  formula  is  G*  Hs ,  Br  +  H  Br. 
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Iodine  forms,  witk  olefiant  gas,  a  solid  oompound,  whioh  would 
appear  to  be  C*  Hs ,  H  +Is  rather  than  C*  Hs',  I  +  H  I. 

Anhydrous  Sulphuric  Add  absorbs  olefiant  gas,  produoing  a 
white  crystalline  solid,  2  S  Os  +  C*  H4;  whioh,  when  dissolved  in 
water,  forms  with  1  eq.  of  water,  ethionio  acid,  2  S  Os  +  C«  Hs  0 
=  C«  H«  Os  +  Sfl  Os.  The  original  crystalline  compound  has 
been  called  sulphacetylic  acid, 

4.  Action  of  Bichloride  of  Platinnm  on  AloohoL 

This  action  is  very  complex,  yielding  aldehyde,  chloride  of 
ethyle,  chloride  of  acetyle,  and  other  volatile  compounds,  along 
witli  a  salt,  composed  of  chloride  of  platinum  and  chloride  of 
acetyle.  It  is  possible  that  3  eqs.  of  oxide  of  ethyle,  with  4  eqs. 
of  bichloride  of  platinum,  may  yield  1  eq.  aldehyde,  1  eq.  water, 
4  eqs.  hydrocUorio  acid,  and  2  eqs.  of  the  new  salt.  3  (C*  Hs  0)  + 
4  Pt  Cls=  C*  Hs  0,  H  0+H  0+4  H  Cl+2  (C*  Hs  Cl+Pts  CI). 
Zeise  considers  the  salt  to  be  C*  H«  +  2  Pt  CI,  which  formuLs 
differs  £rom  the  preceding  in  OQutaioing  1  eq.  hydrogen  more. 
Malaguti  supposes  it  to  be  C*  Hs  0  +  2  Pt  CI ;  but  Zeise  has 
shown  that  it  eontains  no  oxygen.  It  does  not  crystallise,  but 
forms  a  gummy  mass,  spontaneously  decomposing  when  kept. 

When  a  solution  of  bichloride  of  platinum  in  alcohol  is  digested 
with  a  little  hydrochloric  acid,  and  chloride  of  potassium,  the 
alcohol  distilled  off,  and  the  residue  neutralised  by  carbonate  of 
potash,  a  yellow  orystallisable  salt  is  obtained,  which  contains  the 
preceding  compound,  plu$  1  eq.  chloride  of  potassium,  C«HsCl  + 
PtsCl  +  K  CI.  Similar  double  salts  are  formed  with  chloride  of 
sodium  and  chloride  of  ammonium. 

These  double  salts  form  with  ammonia  a  yellow  precipitatei 
which  is  C«  Hs  a,  Pt  CI  +  N  Hs. 

5.  Action  of  Heat  on  Acetic  Add  sad  the  Acetates. 

AesUme^  Stv.  Pyroaeetie  Spirit^  MfUie  Alcohol ; — Formula 
Cs  Hs  0, — ^is  formed  when  acetic  acid  is  passed  through  a  tube 
heated  to  low  redness,  along  with  carbonic  acid,  carbouic  oxide, 
and  carburetted  hydrogen:  also  when  the  acetate  of  an  alkali 
or  alkaline  earth  is  exposed  to  heat,  when  a  carbonate  is  left, 
and  acetone  distils  over.  It  is  best  prepared  by  distilling  a 
mixture  of  2  parts  of  crystallised  acetate  of  lead,  and  1  part 
quicklime.  Its  formation  is  easily  explained:  for  anhydrous 
acetic  acid,  C*  Hs  Os,  contains  the  elements  of  1  eq.  carbonic 
acid,  and  1  eq.  acetone.  C« Hs  Os=s  C  Os  +  Cs  Hs  0.  Acetone 
is  also  formed  in  the  distillatbn  of  sugar,  of  citric  acid,  of  tartaric 
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aoid,  &c.  It  is  purified  by  rectification,  until  its  boiling-point 
becomes  constant,  at  100*.  It  is  a  clear  and  coloarless  liquid,  of 
6p.  G.  0'7921,  and  has  a  peculiar  smell  and  a  pungent  taste.  It 
is  miscible  with  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  in  all  proportions;  and 
is  separated  from  water  by  the  addition  of  caustic  potash,  chloride 
of  calcium,  or  other  salts  insoluble  in  acetone. 

Heated  with  hypochlorite  of  lime,  it  is  converted  into  carbonio 
acid  and  perchloride  of  formyle.  When  prepared  by  the  dis- 
tillation of  acetates,  acetone  is  accompanied  by  an  oily  liquid, 
Cio  He  0. 

Acetone  contains,  in  3  eqs.,  the  elements  of  1  eq.  carbonio  ether 
and  1  eq.  defiant  gas  (hyduret  of  acetyle).  C*  Hs  0,  C  Og  + 
C*  Hs ,  H  =  C«  H»  Os  =  3  (Cs  Hs  0) ;  or,  in  4  eqs.,  we  have  the 
elements  of  1  eq.  acetic  ether,  and  1  eq.  hyduret  of  acetyle: 
C«  Hs  0,  C4  Hs  Os  +  0«  Hs  H  =  Cm  His  04  =  4  (Cs  Hs  0). 
Kane  considers  acetone  to  be  Co  Ha  Ot  =  Co  H«  0,  HO;  that 
is,  the  hydrated  oxide  of  a  radical  Co  Hs ,  which  he  calls  mesHyle, 
In  this  view,  mesityle  is  isomeric  with  proponyle,  but  analogous 
to  ethyle;  acetone  is  analogous  to  alcohol,  and  Co  Ho  0,  the 
oxide  of  mesityle,  to  ether.  But  although  Kane  has  obtained 
this  compound,  Co  Ho  0,  and  also  another,  Co  He  CI,  his  chloride 
of  mesityle,  and  although  he  has  likewise  formed  double  salts 
containing  sulphuric  acid  and  the  elements  Co  Hs  0,  yet  the 
analogy  is  far  from  being  established.  It  has  not  yet  been  found 
possible  to  reproduce  acetone,  the  alcohol^  from  the  supposed  ether 
of  the  series,  as  we  can  reproduce  alcohol  from  the  salts  of  oxide 
of  ethyle.  Moreover,  in  tiiese  double  salts,  the  body  Co  Ho  0, 
does  not  act  as  a  base,  but  is  only  coupled  with  the  acid,  as 
naphthaline  in  sulphonaphthalic  add.  We  shall  not,  therefore, 
enter  into  minute  details  of  the  theoretical  views  alluded  to.  It 
is  sufficient  to  enumerate  the  supposed  radical  mesityle,  Co  Hs; 
its  oxide,  Co  Hs  0,  oxide  of  mesityle  ;  its  hydrated  oxide, 
Co  Ha  0,  H  0  (acetone) ;  the  chloride  and  iodide  of  mesityle, 
Co  Ho  CI  and  Co  Ho  I ;  tiie  acid  sulphate  of  oxide  of  mesityle, 
Co  Ho  0,  H  0,  2  S  Os  (sulphomesityUc  acid) ;  the  double  endts 
of  this  sulphate,  the  formula  of  which  is  Co  Ho  0,  H  0,  2  M  0, 
2  S  09 ;  and  a  compound  discovered  by  Zeise,  containing  oxide  of 
mesityle  with  chloride  of  platinum,  Co  Ho  0,  Ft  CI. 

The  action  of  nitric  acid  on  acetone  gives  rise  to  a  new  pro- 
duct :  nitrite  of  oxide  of  pteleyle,  Co  Ha  0,  K  Os ;  phosphoric  acid 
appears  to  form  a  compound  acid  with  acetone ;  and  when  phos- 
phorus, iodine,  and  acetone  are  distilled  together,  another  acid  is 
obtained,  which  appears  to  contain  hypophosphorous  acid. 

When  chlorine  acts  on  acetone,  it  produces  a  liquid,  Co  H« 
di  Oi,  which  is  called  mesitic  chloral. 
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Mesitylole,  Cis  His,  is  obtained  when  acetone  is  distilled  with 
faming  snlphurio  acid.  It  is  an  oily  liquid,  boiling  at  327°.  Its 
formation  is  as  follows : — 

S  eqs.  acetone  =  3  (0«  He  0«)  yield  6  H  O  +  Ois  His 

Mesitylole,  when  acted  on  hy  chlorine,  bromine,  and  nitrous 
aoid,  yields  substitution  products,  as  in  the  following  table : — 

Mesitylole        .         .         .         .     Cts      Hia 
Trichloromesitylole      .         .     .     Gib  A  ^ 

Tribromoinesitylole  .         .         *  ^^'  i  Br 

Nitromesitylole    .  .         *     *  ^^'  1  NO 

Dinitromesitylole  .         .         *  ^^"  i  2N0 

Trinitromesitylole  .        .     .  ^^*  i  3  kt  O 

Sulphomesitylic  Acid  H,  S  0*  +  Ci«  {  ^^* 

[Hio 
Nitromeaidiiie  •        .        .     Cis  •<  N  Hs 

Ino* 

The  acid  is  described  by  Hofmann.  The  base  was  obtained 
by  Maule,  from  dinitromesitylole  by  the  action  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen.     Thus : — 

0i8  {^35q^+6HS  =  4HO  +  8«+Oi8  JnHi 

In  all  probability  nitromesitylole  would  yield,  by  the  same 
process,  the  base  mesidine  Cis  j  it^q  *    ^^®  reader  will  observe, 

that  mesitylole  is  isomeric  with  cumole,  mesidine  with  cumidine, 
and  nitromesidine  with  nitrooumidine.  But  the  two  series  of 
compounds  are  quite  distinct.    (See  table,  p.  141.) 


We  have  now  gone  through,  yery  briefly,  the  known  compounds 
of  methyle  and  ethyle,  the  two  first  members  of  the  homologous 
series  of  electropositive  radicals  of  the  formula  Ga  Hm  +  1.  Of 
this  group  several  are  already  known  higher  in  the  scale.  But  we 
have  also  become  acquainted  with  certain  electronegative  radicals 
of  another  series,  derived  from  those  of  the  methyle  series,  namely, 
formyle  and  acetyle,  and  with  the  hydrated  protoxides  and  acid 
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teioxides  of  these  last.  Now,  both  of  these  likewise  belong  to 
homologous  series,  to  those  of  the  aldehydes,  and  of  the  volatile 
aoids  of  the  formula  (as  hydrates)  C.  Ha  0«  (■=  2,  4,  6,  8,  10, 
Ac.)  Now  although  we  know  but  few  of  the  compounds  homolo- 
gous with  methyle  or  ethyle,  with  ether,  or  with  alcohol,  yet  we 
know  a  large  number  homologous  with  formio  and  aoetio  adds, 
from  the  existence  of  which  we  conclude  as  to  the  existenoe  of  the 
others.  Thus  the  add  next  above  aoetio  acid,  C«  H«  0« ,  is  propylio 
acid,  CeHeO*.  Its  immediate  radical,  propionyle,  C0  Hs,  must 
be  homologous  with  acetyle,  0«  Hs ;  but  as  acetyle  is  derived 
£rom  ethyle,  so  propionyle,  Co  Hs ,  must  be  derived  from  a  radical 
homologous  with  ethyle,  propyle,  Co  Hr ,  and  of  this  radical  the 
oxide  or  propylio  ether,  Co  H7  0,  and  the  hydrated  oxide  or  pro- 
pylio alcohol,  Co  H7  0,  H  0,  are  respectively  homologous  with 
common  ether  and  alcohoL 

Badioas  with  0«. 

Propyhf  Co  Hr .  This  radical,  homologous  with  metbyle,  is 
formed  when  butyric  acid  is  decomposed  by  galvanism,  but  has 
not  been  much  examined. 

Oxide  ofPropyUy  or  Propylio  Ether ^  Co  Ht.O.  This  oxide  is 
analogous  to  that  of  ethyle,  and  has  been  found  to  exist  by  Chancel, 
but  is  little  known.     It  is  an  ethereal  liquid. 

HydraUd  Oxide  of  Propyle,  Co  Ht  0,  H  0  =Pr  0,  H  0.  Stk. 
Propylio  Alcohol, — ^Discovered  in  1853  by  Chancel  among  the 
products  of  the  fermentation  of  the  marc,  or  expressed  grapes. 
When  the  fermented  liquor  is  distilled  to  yield  brandy,  tiiere  is 
obtained  an  oily  liquid,  less  volatile  than  alcohol,  which  is  a  mixture 
of  several  alcohols,  higher  in  the  series,  with  ethylic  alooboL 
The  most  abundant  of  these  is  the  amylic  alcohol,  but  the  pro- 
pylio and  butylio  alcohols,  and  apparently  the  caproic  alcohol, 
possibly,  also,  the  cananthylic  alcohol,  are  present.  The  propylio 
alcohol  is  found,  along  with  alcohol,  and  a  little  methylic  alcohdy 
in  the  most  volatile  part  of  this  mixture.  Some  compound  ethers 
are  also  present,  which  are  decomposed  by  solution  of  potash,  and 
boiling,  yielding  these  alcohols  and  adds,  the  latter  remaining 
with  tiie  potash.  The  propylio  alcohol  is  purified  by  rectification. 
It  is  a  volatile,  rather  fragrant  liquid,  very  similar  to  alcohol, 
except  in  having  a  higher  boiling  point,  namely  206"*  F.,  and  in 
not  being  misdble  with  water  in  all  proportions.  In  fact,  in  this 
alcohol,  the  oUy  character  begins  to  appear,  evidently  because  the 
amount  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  is  so  large  in  proportion  to  the 
oxygen. 

In  all  its  chemical  relations  it  resembles  alcohol,  and  it  is 
unneoessary  to  give  minute  details. 
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The  radical,  propyle,  oombineB  with  chlorine,  bromine,  iodine, 
cyanogen,  sulphur,  &o.,  forming  compounds  analogous  to  those  of 
ethyle. 

Propylamine^  Ca  H»  N  =  N  Hg  Pr.  This  is  a  volatile  base, 
homologous  with  ammonia  and  methylamine.  It  occurs  in 
Dippel's  animal  oil,  and  may  no  doubt  be  formed  by  distilling 
the  oyanate  of  oxide  of  propyle,  or  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on 
iodide  of  propyle.  (See  Methylamine  and  Ethylamine.)  It  is  an 
oily  liquid,  of  a  strong  peculiar  ammoniaoal  odour,  which  has  all 
the  characters  of  a  powerful  volatile  basewf  the  type  ammonia. 

Propylamine  has  the  same  formula  as  trimethylamine  and 
ethylomethylamine,  but  is  a  different  substance  from  both.  It  is 
said  to  be  formed  when  narcotine  or  codeine  is  heated  with  potash 
or  lime  and  potash. 

Dipropylamine  and  Tripropylamine  are  not  yet  known. 

Propyle  appears  to  combine  with  arsenic,  and  will  no  doubt 
combine  with  other  metals,  as  ethyle  does. 

Cyanide  of  Propyle^  C«  Hr ,  C«  N  ^  Pr  Cy.  This  compound  is 
the  same  with  butyronitryle,  and  is  obtained  when  butyramide  is 
heated  with  auhydrous  phosphoric  add.  It  resembles  cyanide  of 
ethyle,  but  is  less  volatile. 

Propionyle,  Ca  Hs  =  Pro.  This  is  a  radical,  homologous  with 
acetyle,  and  is  unknown  in  the  free  state.  It  is  isomeric  with 
Kane's  mesityle,  and  also  with  allyle,  but  is  distinct  from  both, 
even  if  the  formula  of  mesityle  were  not  doubtful.  Its  compounds 
are  homologous  with  those  of  acetyle. 

Propional,  or  Propylic  Aldehyde,  Ca  Hs  0,  H  0  =  CaHa  0. 
=  Pro  0,  H  0.  This  compound  is  among  the  products  of  the 
oxidation  of  albuminous  substances,  but  has  not  yet  been  much 
studied.  It  is  a  volatile  oily  liquid,  having  all  the  characters  of 
an  aldehyde,  and  when  oxidiised  yielding  propylic  acid. 

Hydrated  Propylic  Acid,  CaHsOs,  H  0  =  CaHaO«=  Pro  Os, 
H  0.  This  acid,  the  next  above  acetic  acid  in  the  series  of 
volatile  acids  (Cn  Hii)«  0«,  is  remarkable  as  being  the  first  of 
these  acids  which  exhibits  oily  properties.  It  is  best  obtained  by 
heating  cyanide  of  ethyle  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potash. 
The  reaction  is  very  simple.  C«  He,  CsN  +  K0  +  3H0a 
Ca  Hs  Os ,  E  0 + N  Hs .  When  the  propylate  of  potash  thus  obtained 
is  distilled  with  sulphuric  acid,  propyUc  add  passes  over.  It  very 
much  resembles  acetic  acid,  but  is  less  volatile,  and  much  less 
miscible  with  water,  on  which  it  floats  in  oily  drops  when  the 
water  is  saturated  with  the  acid.  It  occurs  In  several  other  pro- 
cesses, as  when  metacetone  or  propione  is  oxidised,  when  sugar  is 
heated  with  potash,  and  also  among  the  products  of  the  destructive 
distillation  of  wood. 
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It  is  also  formed  in  some  fermentatLoiu,  as  in  the  fermentation 
of  tartrate  of  lime,  that  of  glycerine,  and  it  is  among  the  prodocts 
of  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  oils.  It  is  also  formed  when  peas  or 
lentils  are  allowed  to  putrefy  nnder  water.  Lastly,  it  is  produced 
when  angelic  acid  is  heated  with  caustic  potash. 

Propyiic  acid  hoils  at  284^,  and  only  dissolves  to  a  certain 
extent  in  water.  Any  excess  floats  in  the  solution  as  oily  drops. 
Its  odour  is  acid  and  pungent,  resembling  those  of  acetic  and 
butyric  acids. 

Iti  salts  resemble  the  acetates,  but  have  something  of  a  fatty 
character.  The  propylate  of  oxide  of  ethyle  is  a  fragrant  ether. 
There  exists  a  nitro-compound,  nitropropyUo  acid,  in  which  1  eq. 
of  the  hydrogen  of  propyiic  acid  is  replaced  by  nitrous  acid,  N  On  • 

Its  formula  is  C5  ^  q^  |  0. ,  H  0. 

Proptone,  CsHsO,  or  Cio  Hio  Of  This  compound,  homologous 
with  acetone,  is  formed  when  propylate  of  baryta  is  heated,  and, 
along  with  acetone,  when  sugar  is  heated  with  lime.  When 
oxidised  it  yields  propyiic  acid,  which  leads  us  to  prefer  the 
formula  Cio  Hio  Os .  It  is  a  fragrant  oily  volatile  liquid,  and  has 
much  analogy  with  acetone.  It  was  formerly  called  metacetone, 
and  hence  propyiic  acid  was  called  metacetic  acid. 

PropumUryU^  or  Cyanide  of  Ethyle,  Ce  Hs  N  =  €«£[«,  Gt  N, 
is  formed  when  propylate  of  ammonia  is  heated  with  anhydrous 
phosphoric  acid.  It  has  been  already  described  as  cyanide  of 
ethyle. 

Hydurei  of  PropUmyU,  C^  He ,  H  =  Ca  H« .  This  is  a  carbo- 
hydrogen  homologous  with  hyduret  of  ethyle  or  defiant  gas.  It 
is  a  gas  much  like  defiant  gas,  and  absorbed,  like  it,  by  chlorine. 
It  is  formed  when  amylic  alcohol  is  passed  through  a  red-hot 
tube. 

With  chlorine,  bromine,  &c.,  it  yidds  products  analogous  to 
those  of  defiant  gas, 

Propylamide,  Ca  Hs  Os ,  N  Hs ,  is  analogous  to  aoetamide.  It  is 
formed  when  ammonia  acts  on  propylate  of  oxide  of  ethyle.  When 
heated  with  anhydrous  phosphoric  add,  it  yidds  propionitiyle, 
which  is  cyanide  of  ethyle. 

(ierhardt  has  proposed  to  name  the  electropositire  radicals  of 
the  methylic  series,  standing  above  ethyle  in  the  list,  in  a  way 
which  indicates  their  place  in  the  series.  Thus,  he  names  pro* 
pyle,  trityle,  as  being  the  third  member  of  the  series ;  butyle,  the 
fourth,  will  be  tetryle ;  amyle,  the  fifth,  will  be  pentyle,  and  so 
on.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  this  nomenclature  may  be  adopted  for 
these  radicds,  while  those  of  the  formylic  series  shall  retain 
names  derived  from  the  adds  in  which  they  are  supposed  to  exist. 
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It  will  be  observed,  that  all  the  oompounds  of  propjle,  Cs  H7 , 
and  of  its  derived  radical,  propionyie,  Ca  Hs,  which,  bo  far  as 
known,  have  been  briefly  described  in  the  preceding  pages,  corre- 
spond perfectly  to  those  of  methyle  and  ethyle,  and  of  their  deri- 
vatives, formyle  and  aoetyle.  And  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  we 
shall  in  time  discover  for  every  compound  of  methyle  or  of  formyle, 
a  corresponding  one  of  propyle  and  propionyie,  as  we  have  of 
ethyle  and  acetyle.  The  properties  of  these  compounds  may  even 
now  be  confidently  predicted  to  a  great  extent.  Thus,  we  shall 
have  a  zincopropyle,  a  stibiopropyle,  &c.,  with  properties  closely 
resembling  those  of  the  ethyle  compounds. 

Before  quitting  this  subject,  it  may  here  be  mentioned,  that 
oil  of  garlic,  C^  H^  S,  and  oil  of  mustard,  C«  Hs  C«  N  Sb  ,  contain 
a  radical  allyUy  Ca  Hs ,  isomeric  with  propionyie,  but  not  identical 
with  it.  At  least  the  oxide  of  allyle,  which  is  known,  does  not 
possess  the  properties  which  we  should  expect  to  find  in  oxide  of 
propionyie.  It  is  probable  that  allyle  and  propionyie  may  prove 
to  be  isomeric  only. 

Badicals  with  Cs . 

i&fli/yZe,  CsHo=Bu.  Stn.  Fo/yfe.— This  radical,  discovered 
by  Kolbe,  is  obtained  among  the  products  of  the  decomposition,  by 
the  galvanic  current,  of  valerianic  or  valeric  acid,  Cio  Hio  On : 
thus;  Cio  Hio  O4  =  Ce  H»  -)-  2  C  0«+  H.  It  is  a  colourless 
transparent  liquid,  of  an  agreeable  ethereal  smell,  and  a  taste  at 
first  slight,  afterwards  burning.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  soluble 
in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  boils  at  226''  F.,  is  infiiammable,  and 
burns  with  a  luminous  but  smoky  flame.  Its  density,  in  the 
liquid  state,  at  64'',  is  0*694 ;  that  of  its  vapour  is  4053. 

When  oxidised  by  nitric  acid,  it  yields  butyric  acid  and  nitropro- 
pylic  acid.  In  the  formation  of  butyle  by  the  electrolysis  of  valerate 
of  potash,  it  appears  at  the  positive  pole,  and  as  the  oxygen  of 
decomposed  water  meets  it  there,  it  is  oxidised  in  a  peculiar  way, 
yielding  oxide  of  butyle,  which  combines  with  a  portion  of  the 
valerianic  acid,  forming  valerianate  of  oxide  of  butyle,  Cs  H»  0, 
Cio  H»  Os  =  C16  His  O4 .  If  this  compound  could  be  obtained 
in  sufficient  quantity,  it  would  enable  us  to  ascertain  the  pro- 
perties of  the  hydrated  oxide  of  butyle,  or  butylic  alcohol,  and 
probably  also  of  the  oxide  of  butyle  or  butylic  ether.  Kolbe  was 
only  able  to  obtain  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  butylic 
alcohol,  formed  when  the  above  compound  is  heated  with  alcoholic 
solution  of  potash,  Cs  H»  0,  Cio  H»  Oa  +  K  0,  H  0,  :=  E  0,  Cio  H9 
Os  +  Cs  Hs  0,  H  0.  He  has  further  obtained  the  carbohydrogen, 
CsHs,  homologous  with  defiant  gas  and  with  propylene.  It  is 
called  hUylene^  and  in  properties,  and  in  its  relation  to  chlorine, 
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fto.,  retembles  its  homologues.    It  oooun  in  the  oQ  of  oil  gas, 
probably  also  in  that  of  ooal  gas. 

But  Wurtz  has  found,  among  the  products  of  the  fermentations 
of  potato  starch,  the  butylio  aloohol. 

Hydrated  oxide  of  butyle  (tetryle),  Gs  H»  0,  H  0  =  Bu  0,  H  0. 
Syn.  Butylio  alcohol.  Found  in  the  oil  of  potato  spirit.  These 
oils  contain  much  amylic  alcohol.  But  if  the  more  volatile 
portions  be  oolleoted  separately,  and  purified  by  rectification,  then 
are  obtained  alcohol,  traces  of  propylio  alcohol,  and  a  certain 
quantity  of  butylic  alcohol.  When  pure,  this  compound  boils  at 
233**,  and  is  a  Uquid,  lighter  than  water,  in  which  it  dissolTes 
only  sparingly,  the  excess  floating  in  oily  drops.  Its  odour  is 
anidogous  both  to  that  of  alcohol  and  of  amylic  alcohoL  When 
fused  with  potash,  it  is  converted  into  butyrate  of  potash,  hydrogen 
being  given  off.  With  oil  of  vitriol  it  forms  an  acid  sulphate  of 
oxide  of  butyle,  or  sulpho-butylio  acid,  Bu  0,  H  0,  28  Os . 

The  oxide  of  butyle,  or  butylic  ether,  is  not  yet  well  known. 

Hydrosulphuret  of  sulphuret  of  butt/le,  or  htUylie  mercaptany 
Bu  S,  H  S  =  Cs  Ho  S,  H  S,  seems  to  be  formed  when  sulphur  is 
heated  with  olive  or  almond  oil.  At  least  a  mixture  is  then 
obtained,  which  contains  a  liquid,  having  a  most  offensive  garlic 
odour,  and,  like  mercaptan,  forming  compounds  which  crystallise 
with  salts  of  mercury  and  some  other  metals.  The  butylic  mer- 
captan, however,  has  not  been  obtained  in  a  state  of  perfect  purity. 

When  the  sulpho-butylate  of  potash  is  distilled  with  cyanate 
of  potash,  there  is  obtained  a  mixture  of  cyanate  and  cyanurate 
of  oxide  of  butyle.  And  when  this  mixture  is  heated  with 
potash,  butylamine  is  formed. 

Chloride  of  hutyle,  Gs  Ho  CI,  =  Bu  CI,  is  formed  when  per- 
chloride  of  phosphorus  acts  on  butylic  alcohol.  It  is  as  yet  little 
known. 

Cyanide  of  Butyle,  Cio  HoN  =  CeHo,  CoN,  is  identical  with 
valeronitryle,  which  see. 

Butylamine,  Cs  Hii  N  =  N  Ho,  Cs  Ho. — This  base  has  been 
discovered  by  Anderson  in  the  basic  part  of  Dippel's  animal  oil, 
along  with  ethylamine,  methylamine,  propylamine,  and  other 
bases  of  the  same  series,  besides  some  bases  of  other  series. 
This  is  an  amide  base,  and  it  is  isomeric  with  two  imide  bases, 
namely,  diethylamine  and  methylopropylamine,  and  also  with  a 
nitryle  base,  namely,  ethylodimethylamine.  The  following  table 
will  show  this : — 

Butylamine  Amide  base       N  Hs,  Bn        =  OeHxi  N 

Diethylamine  \ ,..   ,  ^  /  N  H      Ae«       =  C«  Hu  N 

Methylopropylamine  /  ""**  °*^  1  N  H     Me  Pr  =  Os  Hu  N 

Btbylodimethylamine  Nitiyle  base      N          AeMeisOtHuN 
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All  these  bases  are  distinot,  and  the  same  law  of  isomeric 
variety  prevails  throughout  this  series  of  bases,  the  variety  in- 
creasing as  we  rise  in  the  scale,  two  new  isomeric  fmrms  being 
added  at  each  step. 

Butylamine  is  less  volatile  than  propylamine,  oily,  and  power - 
folly  basic.  It  is  still,  however,  so  volatile,  that  Anderson  first 
named  it  petinine,  from  its  volatility.  It  will  probably  be  found 
to  occur  in  various  decompositions,  and,  like  ethylamine,  to  yield 
substitution-products  with  chlorine,  &c. 

We  are  not  yet  acquainted  with  any  radicals  in  which  butyle, 
Cs  H» ,  is  united  with  metals ;  but  we  cannot  doubt  that  such 
compounds  will  be  discovered,  homologous  with  kakodyle, 
stibethyle,  &c.  Indeed  a  compound,  containing  arsenic,  has 
been  derived  from  butyric  acid,  but  its  nature  is  not  yet  exactly 
known. 

Butyrylcy  Cs  Hr .  This  radical  is  not  yet  known  in  the  separate 
form.  It  is,  however,  homologous  with  acetyle,  formyle,  and 
propionyle.  Its  hydrated  oxide,  or  butyraldehyde,  called  also 
bulyral,  homologous  with  aldehyde,  is  known. 

Hyduret  of  hutyryUy  Ce  H7 ,  H  =  Cs  Ha .  8yn,  Butylene, 
Tetrylene.  This  oompound,  homologous  with  defiant  gas,  and 
with  hyduret  of  propionyle,  is  found  among  the  products  of 
the  decomposition  of  oils  by  a  red  heat,  or  of  the  action  of  a 
mixture  of  lime  and  potash,  aided  by  heat,  on  oily  acids  of 
high  atomic  weight.  It  is  a  gas  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  but 
condensible  by  cold.  It  boils  below  32*.  The  density  of  the  gas 
is  1*926.  It  yields,  with  chlorine  and  bromine,  compounds 
analogous  to  those  yielded  by  defiant  gas.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  this  substance,  butylene,  is  a  constant  ingredient, 
both  of  coal  and  oil  gases,  and  also  of  the  more  volatile  parts  of 
the  oil  of  wood,  coal,  or  oil  tars. 

Hydrated  Oxide  of  Buiyryle,  Cs  Ht  0,  H  0  =  Cs  Hs  0« .  This 
compound  was  found  by  Guckelberger,  among  the  products  of  the 
oxidation  of  fibrine,  albumens,  &c.,  by  sulphuric  acid  and 
peroxide  of  manganese,  or  bichromate  of  potash.  Chancel  has 
also  obtained  a  compound  of  the  same  composition  by  distilling 
the  butyrate  of  lime,  and  which  he  calls  butyral ;  but  it  appears 
that  the  latter  is  isomeric  only,  not  identical,  with  the  former, 
which  is  the  true  aldehyde  of  butyric  acid.  It  is  perfectly 
analogous  to  aldehyde  in  its  relation  to  potash,  to  oxide  of  silver, 
to  ammonia,  and  to  oxygen,  yielding,  when  oxidised,  butyric  acid. 
It  boils  at  lae**  to  leO*",  and  ite  density  at  60''  is  0*8.  Its  com- 
pound with  ammonia  seems  to  yield,  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
a  base,  homologous  with  thialdine. 

Butyric  Aeid^    Cs  Hr  Os ,  H  0.     This    acid,    the   hydrated 
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•  /^  ;^  ^'^  ^  «  jt^t  •  2^rH-'^. 

^*V4-  $^yfnmA^,  M$A  mfiA  »'*...  t^^  wtrrui.7.>^ 

^i^Af,  «M  t^/MMr  ^*i«»*^  ^?v/4y  v&^A  Jm*  I^ms  «x|iq«e4  t*  ^lie  air 

7/^  irV/<U  UMiNi  ^  kit^  lit  •  UOTp!r»l«r* iff  Ipm  7<ri» Si"  F. 

|«A'«>vi>i  ^/f  ff##M;   f/tfi  if  that  tf^KffiiMm  W  MBiiavaJ^  aai  water 
«M^;««^  <//  m\t\Ay  ih^  ^A^trn  tii  Utmi  hM  Vf  eraporatiOB,  it 
tf».*^ffHM^  i't/yti'if  \Am  U^fimm  A%im]^ytMr%f  and  batjrnte  of 

«  fsffiftiifhi,    Ai  ^Mirf  tlf^Mj*  it  tiM  iMUrd  MX  we^kt.    Tluf  de- 
|^f^4«  ^/ff  nhnn^m  *4  Ufm\mitiur^;  fw,  with  •  ftetdjliMi  of  85* 

T\m  mutm  U  wnftntAf  puimd  through  »  oloth,  and  tbo  raidiie 
w«)l  wii«fM*#l  $  iU  li^ti/;f«,  ttftit^df  ftftf  oiraponiied,  and  the  ba- 
iytttUt  titftiiMtUtm  m  wmMnff  from  tlia  ooooantrated  tolntioii* 

'I  Un  tm\i  k  iUtm  (UimfUml  in  wttin,  and  to  thif  aolatioii,  or  to 
ilf«  or\if\iiik\  mtUiiUm  wlioti  nf  a  prr^r  rolnme,  earbonate  oi  loda 
In  m'IiImI*  whinh  ofinvffU  iho  biityrato  of  lime  into  Imtyrate  of 
innI«i  and  oarlKmaU  of  llin««  To  thfi  aolution  of  Vntyrato  of  loda, 
iiiilfiliuHo  tmUif  pn^fitiunly  dilutod  with  its  own  woigbt  of  water, 
In  mUM  in  njiofiNN,  and  thtt  icroator  part  of  the  bntjrio  acid  riaea 
in  (/)(«  iiiirfaiia  aa  art  oil,  whilo  tome  remaina  disaolved  in  the 
lli|iiliii  Thn  III)  In  drawn  olf,  and  the  liquid  diatilled  as  long  as  it 
y\Mn  Hfiy  huiyt'ln  anid.  This  is  added  to  the  reet,  and  the  whole 
IMiriflMl  hy  moilftoaiion. 

Ititiyrle  aniti  may  also  be  made  from  staroh,  Jelly,  or  boiled 
iioUluvH  onishitd  and  HUNwnded  in  water,  using  flesh  as  the 
htfrnnnl,  with  ehalk  as  before  to  oombine  with  the  acid  as  it  is 
ftti'mmli  This  mUture  sn<MH>eds  bettor  on  a  small  soale  than  the 
itthni*,  Mng  lese  dependant  on  a  uniform  temperature. 

ttydmtwi!  bntyrlo  aold  Is  a  oolourlees  liquid,  very  mobile,  of  an 
iiiluui*  like  t)\at  of  Aoetio  Aold  and  that  of  ranoid  butter  mixed, 
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and  a  burning  acid  taste*  It  boils  about  250*  F.,  or  a  little 
lower.  It  may  be  crystallised  by  a  very  intense  oold.  The 
density  of  the  liquid  is  0*98,  but  mixed  with  an  equal  volume  of 
water  it  beoomee  heavier,  the  density  being  then  1*00287.  Tbe 
density  of  its  gas  is  3*7.  It  is  only  soluble  to  a  certain  extent  in 
water,  4ind  any  excess  appears  as  an  oil. 
The  production  of  the  acid  is  thus  explained : 

CiaHitOit  +  GaO,  COs=(CaO,  C8HtO»)  +  H  O-i-ff  C  Oi  +  H4, 
8tigar.  Butyrateof  liin*. 

and  it  is  therefore  accompanied  by  carbonic  acid  and  hydrogen 
gases.  When  distilled  with  sulphuric  acid,  this  salt  yields  the 
hydrated  butyric  acid,  Cs  Hy  Oa ,  H  0  =  Cs  Ha  0« ,  which  is  poly- 
meric with  aldehyde,  0«  H«  Oi ,  and  isomeric  with  acetio  ether, 
CUHsO,  C4,  HsOs. 

The  salts  of  butyric  acid  are  like  those  of  acetic  and  propylio 
acids,  but  have  more  of  the  character  of  soaps,  as  tbe  acid  is  more 
oily.  They  do  not  readily  moisten  with  water.  The  butyrate  of 
lime  crystallises  readily,  as  does  that  of  baryta. 

Butyrate  of  Oxids  of  Ethyle^  or  Butyric  Ether^  0«  He  0, 
Os  Hr  Os  =  Ci«  Hit  O4 ,  is  a  very  fragrant  ether,  and  appears 
to  constitute  the  chief  part  of  the  flavouring  matter  of  the  pine- 
apple, melon,  strawberry,  and  some  other  fruits.  The  presence  of 
this  ether,  in  small  proportions,  gives  to  spirits  the  flavour  of  old 
rum,  and  hence  no  doubt  the  reason  why  the  best  old  rum  is  called 
pine-apple  rum.  Butyric  ether  dissolved  in  6  parts  of  alcohol  is 
now  used  as  essence  of  pineapple.  When  rum  is  made  by  the 
fermentation  of  molasses,  the  freshly-distilled  spirit  has  much 
less  flavour  than  after  long  keeping.  In  fact  it  contains  but 
little  of  the  ether,  and  a  small  quantity  of  free  butyric  acid, 
which,  on  keeping,  gradually  combines  with  oxide  of  ethyle  and 
increases  the  flavour.  Some  very  highly-flavoured  wines  owe 
their  flavour  to  the  presence  of  traces  of  acetic  and  butyric 
ethers.    There  is  a  nitrobutyrio  acid,  Os H e N  Or ,  HO. 

ButyronitryU,  Cs  H7  N  =  Ca  Ht  ,  Ci  N.  Stn.  Cyanide  of 
Propyle.     This  is  an  oily  liquid  of  8p.  G.  0*795,  boiling  at  245*. 

If  we  could  obtain  from  this  compound  the  hydrated  oxide  of 
propyle,  or  propylic  alcohol,  that  substance  might  be  had  in  any 
desired  quantity,  and  would  yield,  no  doubt,  a  whole  series  of 
compounds,  homologous  with  those  derived  from  alcohol.  But 
this  we  cannot  yet  do,  for  when  cyanide  of  propyle  is  boiled  with 
potash,  butyrate  of  potash  is  obtained,  a  circumstance  rather 
fiivouring  the  idea  that  it  is  not  really  a  cyanide,  but  a  compound 
of  nitrogen  with  butyryle,  a  true  nitryle.  On  the  other  hand, 
with  potassium  it  yields  cyanide  of  potassium.  Further  researches 
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mtui  determine  whether  it  he  a  tme  cyanide  or  not.  Its  forma- 
tion Ib  u  follows :  (NH4O,  CsHrOs)  +  xP0s=rxP06,4HO 
•f  CsHrN.  Butyronitrjle  is  also  found  among  the  prodnots  of 
the  oxidation  of  albuminous  compounds. 

Butyramidej  Cs  H7  Os ,  N  Hs ,  is  formed  when  hutjrate  of 
oxide  of  ethyle  (butyric  ether)  is  heated  with  ammonia  in  closed 
tubes.  (CU  H5  0,  Cs  Ht  Os)  +  N  H»  =  C*  Hs  0,  H  0  + 
Cs  Hr  Os ,  N  Ha  •  Heated  with  dry  phosphoric  acid,  butyramide 
yields  butyronitryle,  only  2  eqs.  of  water  being  separated. 
Cs  Ht  Oi,  N  H«  -f  X  P  0»=  X  P  Os,  2  H  0  +  Cs  HtN. 

Butyrone,  Ct  Ht  0  or  C14  H14  Os ,  is  homologous  with  acetone 
and  propione,  and  resembles  them  closely,  but  is,  of  course,  less 
volatile  than  propione.  It  is  formed  when  butyrate  of  baryta 
is  exposed  to  heat.  Cs  H7  Os,  Ba  0  =  Ba  0,  C  Os  +  Or  Ht  0. 
The  formula  Ci«  Hi*  Os ,  however,  seems  to  be  the  true  one.  It 
is  isomeric  with  the  aldehyde  of  oenanthic  acid,  or  oonanthal,  the 
hydrated  oxide  of  oenanthyle,  Cm  His  0,  H  0.  But  these  two 
compounds  are  not  identical. 

We  have  now  seen  that  all  the  known  compounds  of  butyle, 
Cs  Hs ,  and  of  butyryle,  Cs  Ht  ,  correspond  perfectly  to  those  of 
methyle  and  formyle,  of  ethyle  and  acetyle,  of  propyle  and  pro- 
pionyle.  In  the  case  of  the  radicals  with  6  eqs.  and  of  those 
with  8  eqs.  of  carbon,  the  names  given  to  the  two  series,  one 
positive,  the  other  negative,  are  nearly  similar.     Thus  we  have 

Ox^glnal,  or  electro-positive  radicals.  Derived,  or  eIectio-iiegativ«  radicals. 
Methyle  G>  Hs  Formyle     G«  H 

Ethyle    G«H«  Acetyle      C«Ha 

Propyle  Ce  Ht  Propionyle  C«  Hs 

Butyle    CeH»,  &c.  Bntyryle     GbHt,  &o. 

The  reason  of  this  is,  that  in  the  two  latter  cases  we  were  not  till 
lately  acquainted  with  the  alcohols  and  ethers,  but  only  with  the 
derived  acids.  Hence  the  name  of  the  radicals  in  the  first  or 
positive  series  was,  in  these  cases,  taken  from  the  acids,  and  the 
same  is  continued  as  we  ascend  in  the  scale.  We  shall  give, 
however,  as  in  the  above  instances,  the  shortest  and  simplest 
names  to  the  orijrinal  or  positive  radicals,  while  the  derived  ones 
will  have  modified  names,  if  possible,  connected  with  the  acid  to 
which  they  belong,  as  propionyle  from  propionic  (now  called 
propylio)  acid.  In  the  next  case,  however,  as  the  alcohol  has 
long  been  known,  we  have,  as  in  the  cases  of  methyle  and  ethyle, 
quite  difierent  names  for  the  original  and  the  derived  radicals. 

Badicals  with  do . 
Amyle.     Yaleryle. 
Ample f  Cio  Hii  =  Ayl.      This    radical    was  discovered  by 
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Frankland,  as  a  produot  of  the  aotion  of  zino  on  iodide  of  amyle, 
and  subsequently  obtained  by  Brazier  and  Gossleth  among  the 
products  of  decomposition  of  oaproio  aoid,  Cm  Hu  O4,  by  the 
galvanic  current.  Cis  His  0*  =  Ci  0«  +  H  +  Cio  Hu  .  It  is  an 
ofly  liquid,  boiling  at  31 1"*,  and  is  homologous  with  methyle, 
ethyle,  &c.,  being  the  fifth  in  that  series. 

Oxide  of  Amyle,  Cio  Hu  0=Ayl  0.  Qts.  Amylie  Ether,  is 
obtained  when  chloride  of  amyle  is  acted  on  by  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  potash.  It  boils  at  233"*.  By  the  aotion  of  sulphuiio 
acid  on  amylie  alcohol  there  is  obtained  a  compound  isomeric 
with  it,  but  less  volatile.  Oxide  of  amyle  is  homologous  with 
oxides  of  methyle,  ethyle,  &o.,  and  forms,  like  them,  compounds 
with  almost  all  acids. 

HydraUd  Oxide  of  AmyU,  Bts,  Amylie  Alcohol,  FueeloiL  Cio 
Hii  0,  H  0  =  Cio  Hu  Os.  This  compound,  which  is  a  true 
alcohol,  perfectly  homologous  with  methylic  and  ethylic  alcohols, 
is  the  fifth  member  of  the  series  of  alcohols.  It  is  formed, 
along  with  ethylic  or  common  alcohol,  in  the  fermentation  of 
potato  or  grain  starch  under  certain  circumstances,  which  are 
not  fully  understood.  It  is  also  formed  in  the  fermentation  of 
grape  juice,  along  with  common  alcohol  and  propylic  alcohol,  as 
weU  as  other  alcohols,  higher  in  the  series.  Its  formation  evidently 
depends  on  a  peculiar  fermentation  of  sugar.  Thus,  we  may 
suppose  6  eqs,  of  sugar  to  yield  4  eqs.  of  amylie  alcohol,  12  of 
water,  and  20  of  carbonic  acid.  5  (Cis  His  On)  =  4  (Cio  His  0* ) 
+  12H0  +  20CO8.  But  the  amylie  fermentation  may  be  one 
in  which  other  compounds,  not  yet  ascertained,  are  formed.  The 
oil  of  potato  or  grain-spirit,  which  distils  over  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  process,  contains  alcohol,  amylie  alcohol,  oenanthic  acid, 
capric  acid,  and  margaric  acid.  Whether  these  acids  are  formed 
in  the  amylie  fermentation  is  not  yet  known. 

Amylie  alcohol  is  a  colourless,  somewhat  oily,  liquid,  very  little 
soluble  in  water,  and  boiling  at  270".  It  has  a  powerful  but 
unpleasant  odour,  and  when  inhaled  produces  spasmodic  con- 
striction in  the  air-passages  or  bronchi,  and  nausea.  It  has  an 
acrid  nauseous  taste.  At  — 4®  it  crystallises.  When  heated  with 
potash,  it  is  oxidised,  hydrogen  being  given  off,  and  valerate  of 
potash  is  formed.  Heated  with  anhydrous  phosphoric  acid,  it 
yields  the  carbohydrogen  Cio  Hio  ,  homologous  with  defiant  gas. 
This  is  called  amylene  or  valerene.     {See  Yalerene.) 

The  salts  of  oxide  of  amyle  are  ethereal  compounds,  very 
similar  to  those  of  oxide  of  ethyle,  but,  of  course,  much  less 
volatile.  The  neutral  sulphate  is  unknown,  but  the  acid  sulphate 
or  sulphamylic  acid  is  quite  analogous  to  sulphovinic  acid. 

Su^hamylic  Acid,  B  Os ,  Ayl  0  +  S  Os  H  0.     This  compound 
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is  formed  ezaotly  like  snlphoTinio  aoid  (which  see).  Its  salts  are 
soluble,  but  have  somewhat  of  a  fatty  feel.  Their  formula  is 
8 Oa ,  A7I  0  +  S Os ,  HO.  There  is  another  acid,  the  hyposul- 
phamylic  acid,  the  formula  of  which  is  Cio  Hn  ,  Ss  Os,  H  0,  or 
Ayl  8t05,H0. 

The  hyponitrite,  the  nitrate,  the  carbonate,  the  benzoate,  the 
oxalate,  the  acetate,  the  cyanate,  the  cyanurate,  and  many  other 
salts  of  oxide  of  amyle,  have  been  studied,  and  are  quite 
analogous  to  those  of  oxide  of  ethyle,  &o.  Some  of  the  com- 
pounds of  oxide  of  amyle  with  the  acids  of  the  acetic  series  are 
very  fragrant  ethers,  and  give  the  iiavoor  to  some  fruits.  This 
is  the  case  in  jargonel  peais,  the  essence  of  which  is  a  com- 
pound of  this  kind,  or  a  mixture  of  two  or  three  such  compounds, 
but  chiefly  the  acetate  of  oxide  of  amyle,  which  is  now  made  and 
used  as  essence  of  pears,  and  has  the  perfect  flavour  of  that  fruit. 

Carbamate  of  Oxide  of  Amyle,  Ci*  NHis  O4 ,  or  amylo-urethane, 
is  prepared  like  the  corresponding  ethyle  compound,  to  which  it 
is  quite  analogous. 

1.  Amylamine,  Cio  Hi,  K =N  Hs  Ayl,  homologous  with  methy- 
lamine,  &c.,  is  obtained  by  heating  the  cyanate  or  cyanurate  of 
amyle,  or  amylo-urea,  with  potash.  To  take  the  flirst  process, 
that  from  the  cyanate,  we  have  Cio  Hu  0,  Cs  N  0  +  2  (K  0, 
H  O)  =  2  (K  0,  C  0«)  +  Cio  Hi5  N.  It  is  a  liquid,  boiling  at 
203<>,  with  a  density,  at  64**,  of  0*7503.  It  is  a  powerfdl  base, 
with  a  strong  ammoniacal  smell  and  burning  taste,  miscible  with 
water  in  every  proportion.  It  precipitates  almost  all  metallic 
solutions.  Its  salts  much  resemble  those  of  ammonia.  It  pro- 
daces,  with  oxalic  ether,  the  compound  amyloxamide,  Cis  Hu 
N  Os ;  homologous  with  oxamide,  methyloxamide,  &c.  The 
double  salt  of  amylamine  with  chloride  of  platinum  is  much 
more  soluble  than  the  ammonia  salt. 

Amylo'Urea,  C12  N  Hi4  Os .  Cyanate  of  potash  with  sulphate 
of  amylamine,  yields  amylo-urea,  K  0,  Ca  N  0  +  Cio  Hu  N,  H  0, 
S0a=K  0,808  +  Ci.NHi^O*. 

Amylamine  is  found  among  the  basic  products  of  the  distil- 
lation of  animal  matter. 

The  formula  Cio  Hia  N,  represents  not  only  amylamine,  but 
several  other  bases  isomeric  with  it.  Such  are  methylobuty- 
lamine,  N  H,  Me  Bu ;  ethylopropylamine,  N  H,  Ae  Pr ;  methylo- 
diethylamine,  N,  Me  Aea ;  dimethylopropylamine,  N,  Mea  Pr,  all 
of  which  differ  in  properties,  but  all  are  volatile  bases,  and  all 
have  the  empirical  formula  Cio  His  N. 

2.  Diamylamine,  Cao  Has  N  =  K  H,  Ayl  a,  is  formed  by  the  action 
of  iodide  of  amyle  on  ammonia,  but  still  better  by  the  action  of 
bromide  of  amyle  on  amylamine.    It  is  a  light  oil  of  a  peculiar 
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aromatio  amell  and  buming  taste.  It  U  strongly  basic,  and 
boils  abont  340^  It  forms  salts  with  adds,  analogous  to  those 
of  ammonia,  but  less  soluble,  except  the  doable  salt  of  hydro-' 
chlorate  of  amylamine  and  bichloride  of  platinum,  vhlch  is  more 
soluble  than  the  ammonia  compound.  This  base  is  isomeric  with 
a  large  number,  such  as  ethylopropylamylamine,  N  Ac  Pr  Ayl, 
methylobutylamylamiae,  N,  Me  Bu  Ayl,  Ac.  &o. ;  smce  tiie 
hydrogen  of  ammonia,  if  replaced  by  any  one,  two,  or  three  of 
the  radicals  hitherto  described,  methyle,  ethyle,  propyle,  butyle, 
and  amyle,  will  yield  a  base  of  the  formula  Cio  His  N,  provided 
the  carbon  of  the  radical  or  radicals  employed  does  not  exceed 
Cio  when  added  together.  We  may  have  (omitting  the  hydrogen) 
Cs ,  Cs  ,  Cio  =  C»o;  or,  C*,  Co ,  Cio  =  Cso ;  or,  C* ,  Cs  ,  Cs  =s:  Cm  ; 
or,  C«,  Ce,  Cb  =  Cflo^  and  tiie  same  holds  true  in  every  case. 
Besides,  similar  isomeric  bases  may  be  obtained  by  using,  in 
addition  to  the  radicals  with  C  s  2,  4,  6,  8,  or  10,  those  with 
C  =  12,  14,  16,  18,  and  20. 

3.  Triamylamin9y  CaoHssN  =r  N,  Ayl  a ,  is  obtained  by  the  action 
of  bromide  of  amyle  on  diamylamine,  or  by  heating  the  hydrated 
oxide  of  tetramylium,  to-  be  presently  described.  It  resembles 
diamylamine,  but  boOs  at  about  406°.  It  is,  of  course,  isomeric 
with  a  stQl  greater  number  of  possible  baaes  than  the  preceding, 
inasmuch  as  the  permutations  of  Cs ,  C«,  Ca ,  Cs ,  Cio  ,  &c.,  up  to 
30,  are  more  numerous  than  with  Cm  only.  Several  such  isomeric 
bases  have  already  been  produced. 

4.  Teitramyliumy  K,  AyU ,  and  its  oxide,  K,  AyU  0,  are  homo- 
logous with  the  corresponding  metiiyle  and  ethyle  compounds, 
and  are  prepared  in  the  same  way,  by  the  action  of  iodide 
of  amyle  on  triamylamine,  or  on  ammonia.  The  iodide  of 
tetramyUum  is  orystallisable,  very  bitter,  and  its  formula  is  C^o 
Hm  N,  I  =  N  AyU ,  I.  With  oxide  of  silver,  it  yields  iodide  of 
silver,  and  the  oxide  of  tetramylium,  the  hydrate  of  which  is  very 
bitter,  but  less  soluble  than  the  corresponding  ethyle  compound. 
The  hydrate  appears  as  an  oil  which  crystallises,  and  its  solution 
deposits  on  standing  crystals  of  an  inch  or  more  in  length  and 
thickness,  which  are  compound  of  the  hydrate  with  water  of 
crystallisation.  The  hydrate,  when  heated,  is  resolved  into 
triamylamine,  water,  and  amylene  or  valerene,  thus :  N  AyU  0, 
H  0  =  N  AyU  +  2  H  O  +  C»  Hio. 

DrieihylamyUum,  Cm  Hm  N  =  N,  Ae  AyU .  This  compound, 
in  which  3  eqs.  of  the  hydrogen  of  ammonium  are  replaced  by 
ethyle  and  one  by  amyle,  forms,  like  the  last,  a  crystalline  bitter 
iodide,  and  a  bitter  basic  hydrated  oxide,  which  is  a  powerful 
ammonium  base.  When  heated,  it  yields  a  new  base,  diethyl* 
amylamine,  water,  and  ethylene,  or  C*  H«. 
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DiethyJamylamine,  Gib  HtiN  =  N,  Aei,  Ayl,  is  formed  as 
aboYO  described.  It  is  not  so  powerful  a  Vase  as  some  of  its 
oengeners,  but  is  yet  distinctly  and  strongly  basioy  of  the  nitryle 
series,  corresponding  to  N  Hs . 

MethylodiethylamyUum,  C«>  Hm  N  ssN,  Me  Aof  Ayl,  is  a  new 
ammonium  compound,  obtained  as  iodide,  when  iodide  of  methyle 
acts  on  the  preceding.  Its  oxide  is  a  powerful  base,  like  the 
others  of  this  class.  When  heated  it  yields  a  new  yolatile 
methyle  base  {meihyUthylamylam%ne\  water,  and  ethylene. 

Methylethylamylamine,  Gi«  Hi«  N,  ^  N,  Me  Ae  Ayl,  is  a  yola- 
tile liquid  base,  boiling  ni21&*,  and  neutralising  adds. 

Tha  chloride,  bromide,  iodide,  cyanide,  sulphuret,  hydroeul- 
phuretted  sulphuret,  and  sulphocyanide  of  amyle,  are  prepared 
exactly  in  the  same  way  as  the  corresponding  compounds  of 
ethyle,  and  haye  analogous  properties.  The  analogy  is  indeed  so 
perfect  that  we  need  not  describe  these  compounds  in  detail. 
The  cyanide  is  identical  with  capronitryle.     {See  Caproic  Acid.) 

Ka  compounds  of  amyle,  corresponding  to  rinoethyle,  to  kako- 
dyle,  to  stibiomethyle,  are  yet  fuUy  known,  although  Frankland 
has  shown  that  zinoamyle  does  exist;  but  it  is  hardly  to  be 
doubted  that  such  compounds  may  be  formed,  and  that  they  will 
proye  analogous  to  those  already  known. 

Vakryle,  Cio  Hg ;  hydrated  oxide  of  yaleryle,  do  H*  0,  H  0. 
This  radical,  the  fifth  in  the  series  of  formyle,  CbHb — i,  is  not 
known  in  the  separate  form ;  but  its  hydrated  protoxide,  yaleral- 
•dehyde  or  yaleral,  appears  to  be  one  of  the  products  of  the  oxida- 
tion of  albuminous  matter^  It  is  a  yolatile  liquid,  haying  all  the 
characteristic  properties  of  an  aldehyde,  yielding  yalerianic  add 
when  oxidised,  and  forming  a  crystalline  compound  with  ammonia. 
Its  formula  is  Cio  H«  0,  H  0  =  Cio  Hio  Os,  and  it  is  polymeric 
with  capric  acid,  Cio  H»o  O4,  and  with  yalerate  of  oxide  of 
amyle,  Cio  Hii  0,  Cio  Ho'  Os .  Valerianic  aldehyde,  or  as  it  is 
called  for  breyity,  yaleral,  may  be  obtained  more  easily  by  acting 
on  amylic  alcohol  with  sulphuric  acid  and  bichromate  of  potash. 

It  is  a  mobile  liquid,  boiling  at  227'  F,  of  Sp.  Gr.  0*820 ;  the 
dendty  of  its  gas  is  2-96. 

It  forms,  with  nitric  acid,  a  substitution-product  analogous  to 
joitropropylic  add.  With  ammonia  it  forms  a  crystalline  com- 
pound analogous  to  aldehydammonia. 

If  yaleral  were  to  act  on  hydrocyanic  add,  it  would  probably 
yield  a  substance  homologous  with  glycodne  and  alanine.  This 
has  not  been  tried,  but  such  a  substance  is  known.  It  is  leucine, 
Ci%  Hu  NO*,  to  be  afterwards  described,  as  a  product  of  the 
action  of  potash  on  animal  matters. 

Valerianic  Acid,  Cio  H»  O3,  H  0  =  Cio  Hio  0«.     This  acid, 
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the  fifth  in  the  series,  (On  Hn )  t  O4 ,  is  found  in  natnre  in  the  oil 
of  yalerian ;  also,  in  small  proportion,  combined  with  oxide  of 
lipyle,  in  train  oil,  and  tiie  oil  of  the  oetaoea  generally,  which  owe 
their  smell  to  this  latter  oompound.  It  is  found  also  in  the  seeds 
of  Viburnum  opulus^  and  occurs  as  a  frequent  product  along  with 
the  preceding  compound,  and  many  of  their  homologues,  among 
the  products  of  oxidation  of  animal  matters  and  of  fat  oils.  It 
is  formed,  besides,  when  amylio  alcohol  is  heated  with  oaustio 
potash,  and  when  yaleral  is  oxidised.  I  have  also  seen  it  pro- 
duced by  a  spontaneous  change  in  salted  butter,  ill  prepared,  and 
in  jam  made  with  greengage  plums,  which  had  been  kept  for 
some  time.  It  is  an  oily  liquid  of  Sp.  G.  0*944,  and  boiling  at 
270°,  with  a  strong  odour  of  valerian.  Its  salts  are  soluble,  and 
hare  a  sweetish  taste  and  fatty  aspect.  Valerate  of  oxide  of 
ethyle,  or  valeric  ether,  is  a  fragrant  oompound,  occurring  in 
some  vegetable  products. 

The  anhydrous  valerianic  acid  Cio  Ho  Os ,  is  formed  by  the 
action  of  oxychloride  of  phosphorus  on  valerate  of  potash.  It  is  a 
limpid  oil,  very  mobile,  of  Sp.  G.  0*934 ;  with  an  agreeable  smell 
of  apples  when  pure,  but  by  contact  with  water  it  is  hydrated, 
and  acquires  an  intense  odour  of  valerian,  which  is  that  of  the 
hydrated  acid.  It  boils  about  440^  F.,  and  the  density  of  its  gas 
is  6*23.  Its  vapour  attacks  both  the  eyes  and  the  respiratory 
organs. 

The  salts  of  valerianic  acid  resemble  the  butyrates,  but  have 
more  of  a  soapy  character.     Some  of  them  are  used  in  medicine. 

Valerate  of  oxide  of  ethyle,  C«  Hb  0,  Cio  Ho  Os ,  or  valerianic 
ether,  is  fragrant,  and  occurs,  it  is  said,  in  some  fruits. 

Valerate  of  oxide  ofamyle^  Cio  Hii  0,  Cio  H»  0»  =  CsoHio  0*, 
is  homologous  with  acetic  ether,  isomeric  with  caprio  acid,  and 
polymeric  with  valeral.  It  is  a  fragrant  ether,  and  gives  to  the 
apple  its  peculiar  grateful  flavour.  We  have  seen  that  the  pear 
is  flavoured  by  the  acetate  of  oxide  of  amyle,  Cio  Hn  0,  €«  Ha  Oa , 
and  that  butyric  ether,  C«  Ho  0,  Cs  H7  Os,  contributes  to  the 
flavour  of  the  pine-apple.  All  these  compounds,  and  many 
others  of  similar  properties,  contain  an  oxide  homologous  with 
ether,  or  ether  itself,  and  an  acid  homologous  with  acetic  acid, 
or  acetic  acid  itself. 

Valerate  ofAmmoniaf  N  H*  0,  Cio  H*  Os ,  under  certain  drcum- 
stances  loses  2  eqs.  of  water  and  yields  valeramide.  Thus,  when 
valerate  of  oxide  of  ethyle  is  left  in  contact  with  strong  ammonia, 
valeramide  and  alcohol  are  formed.  C4  He  0,  Cio  H«  Os  +  N  H« 
0  =  C4H»0,  HO  +  HO-h  Cio  NHii  0«.  This  latter  body, 
valeramide,  forms  large  crystals. 

Valeronitryle,  Cio  H»  N,  is  formed  when  valeramide  is  heated 
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with  anhydrous  phosphoric  acid.  It  is  identioal  with  cyanide  of 
butyle,  Cs  H9 ,  Cs  N.  Yaleronitryle  is  found  among  the  products 
of  the  oxidation  of  albuminous  compounds.  It  is  a  yolatile, 
aromatic  liquid,  which,  like  the  other  nitryles,  yields,  with  potas- 
sium, cyanide  of  potassium,  hydrogen,  and  a  carbohydrogen  ; 
with  potash,  ammonia,  and  the  acid ;  in  this  case  yalerianio  acid. 

Hyduret  of  Valeryle,  Cio  Hio  :=  Cio  H9 ,  H,  or  yalerene,  is 
obtained  as  one  of  the  products  of  the  action  of  zinc  on  iodide  of 
amyle,  along  with  hyduret  of  amyle,  Cio  His,  and  amyle  Cio  Hii. 
2  eqs.  amyle,  Ck>  Hu,  yield  1  eq.  yalerene,  Cio  Hio,  and  1  eq. 
hyduret  of  amyle,  Cio  Hia.  The  former  of  these  is  homologous 
with  olefiant  gas,  and  may  be  hyduret  of  yaleryle,  Cio  H* ,  H. 
The  latter  is  homologous  with  marsh  gas,  C  Hs ,  and  its  rational 
formula  is  Cio  Hu,  H.  Both  are  yolatile,  oily,  combustible 
liquids. 

Valerone^  Cs  H«  0,  or  rather  Cis  His  Oa ,  homologous  with 
acetone,  is  formed  when  yalerianic  add  is  heated  with  excess  of 
baryta.  It  is  less  yolatile  than  butyrone,  which  it  resembles.  It 
is  isomeric  with  the  aldehyde  of  pelargonic  add,  or  pelargonal, 
C18  Hi9  0,  H  0. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  analogy  of  homologous  compounds  is 
perfectly  obseryed,  so  far  as  they  are  known,  in  the  compounds 
of  amyle  and  yaleryle.  Only  the  most  important  of  these  haye 
been  mentioned,  and  that  yery  briefly ;  but,  next  to  metliyle  and 
formyle,  ethyle  and  aoetyle,  these  radicals,  amyle  and  yaleryle, 
are,  in  this  series,  those  by  much  the  best  known,  and  are  par- 
ticularly interesting,  from  the  yery  perfect  analogy  they  present 
to  the  others  just  named.  The  additions  of  3  (Cs  Hs),  and  of 
4  (Cs  Hs),  to  the  compounds  of  ethyle  and  acetyle,  of  methyle  and 
formyle,  respectiyely,  has,  as  will  be  obseryed,  only  produced  a 
oompletB  though  of  course  slightly  modified  copy  of  those  com- 
pounds ;  and  with  the  doctrine  of  homologous  series,  we  might 
haye  predicted  nearly  all  the  properties  of  the  compounds  with 
Cio,  from  our  knowledge  of  those  with  Cs  andC*.  The  series 
with  Cio  is  at  present  far  more  complete  than  those  with  any 
higher  number.  As  we  rise  in  the  scale  we  shall  find,  as  a 
general  rule,  fewer  compounds  known,  but  in  eyery  case,  up  to 
Cm,  and  in  some  beyond  that  point,  we  are  acquainted  with  the 
acid,  homologous  with  acetic  add. 

Radicals  with  Cit . 
Caprotyle.     Caproyle. 

As  in  the  case  of  Cs,  C4,  Cio,  Ce  and  Cs,  we  haye  admitted 
as  highly  probable,  two  radicals  in  each  case,  one  of  the  formula 
Cb  Hb  + 1.    or  the  methylio  series,    and    the   other  with  the 
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formula  Cn  Ha  —  i,  or  the  formylio  series ;  so  also  we  admit 
two  oorresponding  radicals  with  Cm,  namely  Cis  His  and  Cis 
Hii«  As  the  latter  is  the  radical  of  an  acid  named  before  its 
nature  was  known,  the  caproio  acid,  we  shall  call  it  oaproyle  := 
Cu  Hii  =  Cpr.  The  former  we  shall  call  caprotyle  =:  Cis  Hu  := 
Cpt,  inserting  here  the  letter  t,  to  indicate  that  it  belongs  to  the 
series  of  ethyle  and  methyle,  in  which  t  occurs,  while  the  two 
names  show  that  the  radicals  are  closely  connected.  This  must 
be  attended  to,  as  considerable  confusion  has  arisen  from  both 
haying  been  named  Cuproyle. 

Caprotyle  =.  Cia  His  =  Cpt,  is  obtained  when  cdnanthylate  of 
potash  Ci4  Hi4  O3 ,  K  0,  is  decomposed  by  galvanism.  £  0,  Ci« 
Hi«  0»  +  H 0  =  KO,  2  COa  +  H  +  Cm  Hu.  Probably  a  part 
of  it  is  decomposed  into  oaprotene,  or  oaproylene,  Cu  Hia ,  homo- 
logous with  (defiant  gas,  and  hyduret  of  caprotyle,  Cia  H14  ^  Cis 
Hu,  H,  homologous  with  marsh  gas,  for  2  (Cia  Hu)  =:  Cia  Hia  -f 
Cia  Hi«.  This  radical,  called  also  hexyle,  as  being  the  sixth  in 
the  series,  is  a  fragrant  oil,  boiling  at  395**  E.  It  is  not  decom- 
posed by  sulphuric  acid,  but  is  attacked  by  chlorine.  When 
boiled  with  a  mixture  of  nitric  and  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  conyerted 
into  a  volatile  acid,  probably  caproic  acid.  Of  the  compounds  of 
caprotyle,  homologous  with  those  of  ethyle,  we  already  know  the 
alcohol,  or  hydrated  oxide  from  which  no  doubt  the  ether  or 
oxide  may  be  formed,  and  the  acid  sulphate,  sa  well  as  the  vola- 
tile base  caprotylamine.  As  yet,  the  chloride,  bromide,  iodide, 
and  sulphuret,  have  not  been  studied.  Of  the  derivatives  of  the 
corresponding  negative  radical,  oaproyle,  we  know  the  hydrated 
oxide  or  aldehyde,  and  the  hydrated  teroxide  or  acid. 

Hydrated  oxide  of  caprotyle,  Caprotylic  or  Caproic  alcohol, 
Cia  Hu  0,  HO,  is  obtained  from  the  less  volatile  parts  of  the 
inferior  brandy  made  from  the  marc  or  expressed  residue  of  the 
grape  in  the  South  of  France.  This  less  volatile  portion  consists 
chiefly  of  alcohol  and  amylic  alcohol,  with  smaller  proportions  of 
methylic,  propylic,  butylic,  and  caproic  alcohols,  and  from  it  the 
propylic  alcohol  is  obtained.  In  the  rectiiication  of  the  latter,  the 
caproic  alcohol  accumulates  in  the  least  volatile  parts,  which  are 
by  repeated  rectihcations,  or  fractionated  distillation,  separated 
into  a  more  volatile  part,  containing  much  amylic  and  little  or  no 
caproic  alcohol,  and  a  less  volatile  part,  in  which  caproic  alcohol 
predominates.  Faget,  who  detected  it,  only  obtained  enough  to 
prove  that  it  exists,  and  has  all  the  properties  to  be  expected  in 
an  alcohol  of  its  place  in  the  series.  It  is  at  first  mixed  with  a 
less  volatile  liquid,  possibly  an  alcohol,  or  a  mixture  of  alcohols, 
higher  in  the  scale,  and  can  only  be  got  pure  by  often  repeated 
rectiflcations,  which  are  continued  till  a  liquid  is  obtained,  which 
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htm  a  ooDstant  bofling-pcnnt  of  from  300*  to  320^  F.  In.  Hieae 
operatioiis  the  quantity  ra{ddly  diminuhea  as  tlie  porifieatum. 
proeeedsy  and  the  final  prodnct  ia  bat  smaU. 

It  ia  an  oily  mobile  liqnid,  of  an  agreeable  aromatie  Tinoiia 
odour  and  warm  pungent  taste,  baring  great  tran^arency  and  a 
bigb  refractive  power ;  of  ^.  G.  0*833  at  32°.  The  density  of 
its  gas  is  353.    It  boils  between  300^  and  320^. 

Wben  heated  with  canstic  potash,  it  is  oonTerted  into  eaproate 
of  potash,  hydrogen  being  disengaged. 

With  oil  of  yitriol  it  forms  the  aeid  solphate  of  oxide  of  oapro- 
tyle,  or  solphocaprotylic  add,  which,  with  potash,  fonns  a  salt 
crystallising  in  scales.  In  all  these  points  caproic  alcohol  corres- 
ponds to  its  homologues,  methylie,  ethylic,  propylie,  bat^lio  and 
amylio  alcohols. 

Cyanide  of  eaprUyle.  This  compound  has  been  little  studied, 
but  is  the  same  with  oenanthonitryle,  Ci*  His  N,  which  will,  in  all 
probability,  be  formed  when  osnanthylamide  is  heated  with  anhy- 
drous phosphoric  acid.  Like  the  nitryles  already  mentioned, 
oenanthoaitryle  is  a  cyanide,  and  its  true  formula  will  be,  Cis  His, 
CtN. 

Caprotylamine^  Cis  His  N  =  N  Hs  Cpt.  Stk.  Sexylamine. 
This  base,  homologous  with  methylamine,  Ac.,  has  not  been  much 
studied,  but  will  no  doubt  soon  be  formed  from  the  aloohoL  It 
seems  to  occur  in  the  oil  obtained  by  distilling  bones,  in  which 
methylamine,  ethylamine,  butylamine,  and  probably  amylaminoi 
are  also  present.     It  is  similar  to  amylamine,  but  less  Yolatile. 

CaproylSf  Cis  Hii=  Cp.  Thisradioal,  homologous  with  formyle, 
&o.,  is  not  known  in  a  separate  form ;  but  we  are  acquainted  with 
its  hydrated  oxide,  or  aldehyde,  and  with  its  teroxide,  or  caproic 
acid. 

HydraUd  oxide  qfcaproyle,  Cis  His  Os  =:  Cia  Hii  0,  H  0.  Stk. 
Caproic  aldehyde,  CaproaU  This  aldehyde  is  among  the  products 
of  the  distillation  of  eaproate  of  baryta.  It  has  the  characters  of 
an  aldehyde,  but  has  not  yet  been  fully  studied. 

Anhydrous  caproic  acidy  Cis  Hii  Os .  This  anhydride  is  obtained 
when  oxychloride  of  phosphorus  acts  on  the  eaproate  of  baryta, 
exactly  as  in  the  case  of  anhydrous  acetic  or  butyric  acids.  It  is 
an  oil  lighter  than  water,  of  a  disagreeable  odour,  which  is  con- 
verted into  the  hydrated  acid  by  contact  with  water.  It  is 
perfectly  neutral,  as  are  the  anhydrides  in  general. 

Hydrated  caproic  acid,  Cis  His  0*  =  Cis  Hii  Os ,  HO.  This 
acid  occurs,  combined  with  oxide  of  lipyle  in  cow's  and  goat's 
butter  and  goat's  fat,  whence  its  name,  and  in  cocoa-nut  oil ;  it 
is  also  found  among  the  products  of  the  oxidation  of  albuminous 
matter,  and  of  fat  oils,  especially  of  oleic  acid.    CEnanthole,  or 
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oenanthal,  C14  Hi*  Os ,  when  oxidised,  yields  this  acid  among 
other  products.  But  it  is  best  obtained  from  the  cyanide  of 
amyle  or  oapronitryle,  Cn  Hn  N,  by  boiling  it  with  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  potash.  The  caproate  of  potash  is  distilled  with  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  yields  caproic  acid. 

It  is  very  iDflammable ;  its  8p.  Gt,  is  0-931  at  60'' ;  it  is  not 
congealed  by  a  cold  of  !&"  F.  The  pure  acid  fumes  in  the  air, 
and  boils  at  about  390°  F.  It  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water. 
Its  taste  is  acid  and  pungent,  with  a  sweetish  after  taste,  and  it 
has  a  strong  acid  smell,  resembling  that  of  vinegar  mixed  with 
that  of  rancid  butter  and  that  of  sweat.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
it  is  formed  in  the  animal  body,  for  not  only  does  it  occur  in 
butter,  and,  as  the  smell  indicates,  in  the  cutaneous  transpiration, 
but  it  has  been  detected  in  some  urinary  calculi  in  man.  It  has 
also  been  found  in  Limburg  cheese,  which  is  half  putrescent,  and 
is  probably  one  of  the  products  of  putrefaction  generally. 

Its  salts  have  more  of  a  soapy  character  than  those  of  butyric  or 
valerianic  acid,  and  have  the  rancid  smell  of  the  acid.  The 
caproate  of  glycerine  or  of  lipine,  or,  as  it  is  called,  caproine, 
which  is  one  of  the  odorous  constituents  of  batter,  has  a  smell 
which  when  diluted  with  air  is  pleasant,  but  it  is  easily  decom- 
posed, especially  in  contact  with  albuminous  matters,  and  the 
acid,  with  others  analogous  to  it,  being  set  free,  contributes  to 
give  the  rancid  flavour  to  stale  butter. 

The  caproate  of  methyle  has  an  odour  approaching  that  of  the 
acid,  but  the  caproate  of  oxide  of  ethyle  is  a  very  fragrant  ether, 
having  the  odour  of  melon  or  pine-apple  in  a  high  degree.  The 
caproate  of  oxide  of  amyle  has  a  less  pleasant  odour,  and  boils  at 
about  412°. 

Caprone,  Cii  Hii  0,  or  rather  Cn  Has  Os ,  is  obtained  by  heat- 
ing caproic  acid  with  baryta.  It  resembles  valerene,  but  is  less 
volatile.  It  is  accompanied  by  a  portion  of  the  compound  Cu  His 
Os ,  which  is  capraldehyde  or  capral. 

Caprone,  acted  on  by  nitric  acid,  yields  a  nitro-acid,  namely, 

nitrovaierianic  acidy  Cio  v^q    |  Os  ,  H  0. 

Caproate  of  ammonia,  and  caproylamide,  heated  with  anhy^ 
drous  phosphoric  acid,  will  probably  yield  capronitryley  Cis  Hii 
N,  already  mentioned  as  cyanide  of  amyle,  and  the  best  source 
of  caproic  acid.  But  it  is  best  obtained  by  heating  sulphamylate 
of  potash  with  cyanide  of  potassium.  In  this  process,  some 
cyanate  of  oxide  of  amyle  is  also  formed,  so  that  when  the  mixed 
product  is  heated  with  potash,  amylamine  is  expelled,  and 
caproate  of  potash  remains  behind.  This  is  the  best  method  of 
obtaining  amylamine. 
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Badicdbi  with  Cm  . 
Heintyle.    (BoADtlijle. 

There  ean  be  no  donbt  of  the  existence  of  a  radical  Cu  His, 
analogous  to,  and  homologous  with,  methyle,  &c.,  and  which, 
being  the  seventh  in  the  series,  may  be  called  heptyle.  But 
neither  the  radical,  nor  anj  of  its  oomponnds,  are  yet  known 
with  certainty,  although  some  chemists  have  described  what  they 
snpposed  to  be  the  hydrated  oxide,  or  cenanthylio  alcohol.  It 
appears,  howeyer,  that  this  was  reaUy  the  next  or  caprylic 
(octylic)  aloohoL  It  is  possible  that  the  oenanthylio  alcohol  may 
oconr,  with  the  butylio,  amylio,  and  caproio  alcohols,  or  the  less 
Tolatile  part  of  the  liquid  obtained  from  the  fermentation  of  the 
marc  or  expressed  residue  of  the  gprape.  There  is  some  liquid 
present,  less  volatile  than  caproio  alcohol,  but  it  has  not  been 
obtained  in  sufficient  quantity  to  purify  it.  We  may  expect 
some  day  to  find  the  means  of  causing  sugar  to  ferment  so  as  to 
yield  this  alcohol  as  the  chief  product. 

Of  the  derived  or  negative  radical,  oDnanthyle,  d*  His,  homo- 
logous with  formyle,  &c.,  we  know  the  hydrated  oxide  or  alde- 
hyde, and  the  hydrated  teroxide  or  (Buananthylio  acid. 

Hydrated  oxide  of  csnanthyle,  Cu  His  0,  H  0  2=  Ci4  H14  Oi . 
Stk.  (Bnanthole.  (Enanthal.  This  oompound,  the  aldehyde  of 
oBuanthylio  acid,  is  obtained  by  the  distillation  of  castor  oU.  It 
is  an  oily  liquid,  of  a  somewhat  aromatic  smell.  When  oxidised, 
it  yields  odnanthylio  and  caproio  adds,  perhaps  also  valerianic, 
butyric,  propylio,  acetio,  and  formio  acids.  (Enanthole  may 
possibly  be  Cm  His  O4  =  C14  His  0,  Ci«  His  Os . 

When  fused  with  potash,  it  yields  odnanthylate  of  potash  and 
hydrogen.  With  the  alkaline  bisulphites  it  forms  crystalline 
compounds,  which  is  a  character  of  the  aldehydes.  It  also  forms 
a  crystalline  compound  with  ammonia,  and  reduoes  the  salts  of 
silver,  producing  a  mirror-like  deposit  of  the  metal. 

When  agitated  with  nitric  add  at  32^,  it  is  converted,  if  the 
mixture  be  left  in  the  cold,  into  a  beautiful  crystalline  solid, 
isomeric  or  polymeric  with  oenanthal,  called  metcenanthaL 

(Enanthal  is  best  obtained  by  acting  on  the  liquid  formed  by 
distillisg  castor  oil  with  bisulphite  of  soda.  A  mass  of  crystals 
is  formed.  These  are  purified  by  means  of  alcohol,  and  decom- 
posed by  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  when  the  oenanthal  separates. 
Its  density  is  0-8271  at  64°  F.,  and  that  of  its  gas  is  4*178.  It 
boils  at  312^  to  317^  It  is  oxidised  by  the  contact  of  air  into 
csnanthylio  acid. 

Anhydrous  cenanthylie  acidj  Ci4  His  Os.  Formed  by  the 
action  of  oxychloride  of  phosphorus  on  oenanthylate  of  potash. 
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A  limpid,  neutral  oil,  of  Sp.  G.  0*92  at  51  ^  It  has  a  rancid 
smell,  probably  from  being  oonyerted  into  the  hydrated  aoid  by 
the  moisture  of  the  air. 

(Enanihylio  acid.  Cm  His  Os  ,  H  0,  is  obtained  by  the  oxida- 
tion of  cdnanthal,  and  also  by  that  of  oleio  aoid  and  of  albumi- 
nous matter,  and  oils  in  general  by  means  of  nitrio  acid.  It  may 
easily  be  got  by  distilling  castor  oil  with  nitrio  acid,  when  it  distils 
oyer.  It  is  an  oily  aoid,  less  rolatile  than  caproic  acid,  boiling 
at  298^,  and  its  salts  are  fktty  in  aspect.  It  has  an  aromatic 
smell  with  some  rancidity,  and  a  burning  taste.  The  cenanthates 
of  oxides  of  ethyle  and  methyle  are  fragrant  ethereal  compounds. 
None  of  its  other  compounds  and  derivatiYes  haye  yet  been  much 
examined.  It  is  remarkable  that  butter,  which  contains  the 
acids  with  12,  16,  and  20  eqs.  of  carbon,  never  contains  the 
intermediate  acids  with  14,  and  18  eqs.  of  carbon,  so  that  cenan- 
thylic  acid  is  not  found  in  butter. 

(Enanthylamide^  Ci«  Hib  N  Ot  =:  N  Hs  ,  Cm  His  Os  ,  is  formed 
when  ammonia  acts  on  anhydrous  cdnanthylio  acid,  or  on 
osnanthylio  ether.  It  crystallises  in  scales.  If  heated  with  dry 
phosphoric  acid,  it  will  probably  yield  cdnanthylonitryle,  that  is, 
cyanide  of  caprotyle,  Ci4  His  N  =Cis  His,  Cs  N. 

The  base,  corresponding  to  methylamine,  which  might  be 
called  heptylamine,  is  not  yet  known,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
as  to  its  existence.  Its  formula  will  be,  of  oourse,  Ci«  Hi?  N  = 
NHs,  Cm  His. 

(Enanthylic  ether,  or  osnanthylate  of  oxide  of  ethyle,  Cis 
His  0«  =  C«  Hs  0,  Cm  His  Os ,  is  a  ft«grant  ether,  having  a 
sweetish  taste,  but  leaving  on  the  palate  a  disagreeable  impres- 
sion. 

Badicals  with  Cio . 

Ociyle.     Oapryle. 

There  are  under  this  head  two  radicals,  which  may  be  called 
ootyle,  Cis  Hif ,  and  capryle,  Cis  His,  corresponding  to  methyle 
Cs  Hs  and  formyle  Cs  H. 

Octyle,  Cis  Hi7  =  Oct,  is  not  known  in  the  separate  form,  but 
will  probably  be  formed  in  the  action  of  the  galvanic  current  on 
pelargonate  of  potash  or  on  caprate  of  potash. 

The  oxide  of  ootyle,  Cis  Hi?  0,  has  not  been  described,  but 
exists  combined  with  sulphuric  acid,  as  we  shall  see. 

Hydrated  oxide  of  octyle^  Cis  Hi?  0,  H  0.  Stk.  Octylie  or 
eaprylic  alcohol.  This  compound  is  obtained,  according  to  Bonis, 
by  distilling  ricinoleio  acid  with  caustic  potash,  or  by  distilling 
castor  oil  with  the  same  base.  It  is  purified  by  rectification.  It 
is  a  colourless  oily  liquid,  staining  paper  like  volatile  oils, 
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insoluble  in  vater,  solnble  in  alcohol  and  ether.   It  has  a  pleasant 
aromatio  smell.    Ito  Sp.  G.  is  0*823  at  66*    It  boils  at  356^ 

With  sulphuric  acid  it  forms  the  sulphoctylio  acid,  or  acid 
sulphate  of  ootyle,  homologous  with  sulphovinic  acid.  The 
formula  of  this  acid  is  Ci«  Hit  0,  H  0,  2  S  Os  ,  and  with  bases  it 
forms  salts  of  the  formula  Ci«  Hi7  0,  M  0,  2  8  Os . 

Heated  with  excess  of  sulphuric  acid,  ootylio  alcohol  yields 
the  oarbohydrogen,  octylene,  Oio  Hie,  homologous  with  defiant 
gas,  which  is  also  found  in  the  naphtha  of  coal  tar,  and  in  native 
naphtha. 

With  nitric  acid,  this  alcohol  is  oxidised,  yielding  pimelic, 
lipic,  succinic  and  butyric  acids,  with  other  products. 

Chloride  of  octyle  is  formed  when  dry  hydrochloric  acid  acts 
on  octylio  alcohol.  It  is  a  very  fragrant  ether.  Formula  Cia 
Hna. 

Bromine  also  forms,  with  the  alcohol,  the  bromide,  and 
iodine  the  iodide  of  octyle,  when  phosphorus  is  added,  as  in 
preparing  the  iodide  or  bromide  of  ethyle.  They  resemble  the 
chloride. 

It  appears  from  the  latest  experiments  of  Bonis,  that  chloride 
of  octyle  (which  he  calls  chloride  of  capryle,  unfortunately,  since 
the  name  capryle  belongs  to  the  radical  of  caprylic  acid)  when 
acted  on  by  sodium,  yields  either  the  radical  octyle,  Gie  Hir,  or 
caprylene,  Ci«  Hie,  which  is  the  hyduret  of  capryle,  Cie  His,  H ; 
according  to  the  temperature  employed. 

Octylamine,  The  base  octylamine  (erroneously  oaprylamine) 
will  undoubtedly  be  formed,  if  sulphocaprylate  of  potash  be 
distilled  with  cyanate  of  potash,  and  the  product  distilled  with 
caustic  potash.  Its  formula  is  Gie  Hio  N  r=  N  Ha ,  Cie  Hi7,  and 
it  most  probably  exists  in  the  distilled  oil  of  bones,  along  with 
the  other  bases  of  the  same  series. 

But  Bonis  has  obtained  this  base  by  Hofmann's  process  of 
heating  iodide  of  octyle  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  ammo- 
nia in  a  tube  hermetically  sealed.  There  is  formed  a  crystalline 
iodide  of  octylium,  N  H«,  Cie  Hit,  H  +  I,  (or  hydriodate  of 
octylamine)  which,  decomposed  by  potash,  yields  the  new  base, 
as  a  liquid,  lighter  than  water,  colourless,  limpid,  with  an 
ammoniacal  odour,  recalling  that  of  mushrooms.  It  boils  between 
341°  and  347°  F.  It  forms  salts  with  acids,  and  is  a  strong 
base. 

When  iodide  of  ethyle  acts  on  octylamine,  there  is  formed  the 
hydriodate  of  a  new  base,  ethyloctylamine,  Oie  His  (0*  He)  N, 
H  I.  In  this  base,  one  of  the  two  remaining  atoms  of  the 
hydrogen  of  ammonia,  the  third  having  been  replaced  by  octyle, 
is  replaced  by  ethyle,  so  that  its  rational  formula  is  N  H,  Ae, 
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Oct,  and  it  is  an  imide  base,  analogous  to  ethylomethylamine, 
N  H,  Me  Ae. 

Capryle,  Cia  Hift.  Of  this,  the  derived  negative  radical,  we 
know  the  hydrated  oxide,  the  acid,  and  the  hyduret. 

Hydrated  Oxide  of  Capryh^  Cie  Hi*  0,  H  0»  Stn.  Caprylic 
Aldehyde,  Caprylal,  This  compound  is  little  known,  but  is 
contained  in  the  product  of  the  action  of  heat  on  caprylate  of 
baryta. 

Anhydrous  Caprylic  Acid,  Cie  His  Os ,  is  formed  when  ozy- 
chloride  of  phosphorus  acts  on  caprylate  of  baryta.  It  is  a 
limpid  mobile  oil,  feeling  fatty  to  the  touch,  of  an  offensive  nau- 
seous smell,  especially  when  it  is  converted  by  the  moisture  of 
the  air  into  the  hydrated  acid.    It  boils  at  536°  F. 

Hydrated  Caprylic  Acid,  Gio  H10  Os ,  H  0  =  do  Hi«  O4 .  This 
acid  occurs  combined  with  oxide  of  Upyle,  in  butter,  the 
flavour  of  which  depends  in  part  on  this  compound.  It  is  also 
obtained  from  the  oil  of  coco,  and  is  among  the  volatile  products 
of  the  oxidation  of  many  organic  substances,  especially  oils,,  by 
nitric  acid  and  other  oxidising  agents.  It  is  an  oily  liquid, 
having  a  rancid  odour  of  sweat,  which  is  especially  strong  when 
it  is  warmed.  It  congeals  at  50°,  and  the  OTystalB  do  not  melt 
tiUnearGO^. 

Its  salts  have  a  good  deal  of  the  character  of  soaps,  and  are 
insoluble  in  water,  with  the  exception  of  those  of  the  alkalies 
and  alkaline  earths. 

Caprylate  of  baryta,  when  heated,  yields  caprylone,  homologous 
with  acetone,  the  formula  of  which  is  C30  Hso  Os  •  At  the  same 
time,  capffylal,  or  the  caprylic  aldehyde,  seems  to  be  formed. 

Badicals  with  Ois . 
Konyle.    Pelargyle. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  existence  of  two  series  of  com- 
pounds with  18  eqs.  of  carbon,  one  corresponding  to  the  deriva- 
tions of  ethyle,  and  in  which  we  should  suppose  the  radical  Cii 
Hi9  ,  or  nonyle ;  the  other  eorresponding  to  those  of  aoetyle,  in 
which  the  radical  is  supposed  to  be  Cis  H 17 ,  or  pelargyle.  As  yet, 
BO  compounds  of  the  nonylic  series  are  known,  although  we  may 
expect  nonylic  alcohol  soon  to  be  discovered.  Of  the  pelargyliio 
aeries  we  ^ow  the  hyduret  and  the  acid. 

Anhydrous  Felaryonic  Acid,  Cis  Hit  0$.  Formed  when  oxy- 
chloride  of  phosphorus  acts  on  pelargonate  of  baryta.  It  is  an 
oil,  lighter  than  water,  of  a  rancid  smell,  which  becomes  aromatic 
when  the  acid  is  placed  in  boiling  water.    At  32*  it  congeals. 
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Hydraied  Pelargome  Aeid^  Cu  Hit  Os,  HO.  This  amd  ww 
iint  obterred  in  tlie  Tolatfle  oil  of  Pelarf^omum  rotumj  Imt  may 
-be  obtained  more  eanlybjaetiiig  on  the  oil  of  mey  RfUayrae&olenB^ 
with  its  Toliune  of  nitrie  acid,  soeh  aa  is  made  bj  mixing  oqnnl 
^olnmes  of  strong  aeid  and  water.  It  is  also  foond  among  the 
Tolatile  prodncts  of  the  oxidation  of  oils  and  fats  bj  mtric  acid. 
It  is  a  oolooriess  add  oil,  of  an  odonr  resembling  tlutt  of  batyrio 
aeid,  easily  solidified  by  oold,  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  yery 
soloble  'in  alcohol  and  ether.  Perohlonde  of  phosphoros  attacks 
4t  liolentlj,    and   oonverts  it  into  oxychloride  of  pelaigyle, 

It  is  supposed  l>y  some  that  the  omanthic  acid  of  liebig  and 
Pelonze,' which  is  not  identical  with  the  oenanthylio  acid  obtained 
from  castor  oil,  is  pelargonic  acid.  In  that  case  the  omanthic 
ether  of  wine  wonld'be  pelargonic  ether. 

The  salts  of  this  acid  resemble  those  of  the  analogous  aetds. 
That  of  baryta  is  less  soluble  than  the  yalerate  and  oenanthylate, 
but  more  soluble  than  the  mtate  (caprate,  See  below). 

The  pelargonate  of  ethyle  is  formed  when  hydrochloric  acid 
gas  is  passed  through  a  solution  of  pelargonic  add  in  aloohoL  It 
is  a  colourless  oil,  boiling  at  about  240°.  It  has  a  peculiar,  stupi- 
fying,  vinous  odour,  and  seems  to  be  in  some  instances  Uie 
cenanthic  ether  of  wine,  which,  in  other  wines,  appears  to  be 
odnanthic,  or  perhaps  cenanthylio  ether.  No  doubt  pelargonic 
and  osnanthylio  ethers  are  very  similar  in  properties,  being  con- 
tiguous members  of  a  homologous  scries. 

Pelargonic  add  forms  with  deutoxide  of  nitro^lb,  a  new 
add,  Cu  Hi7  Os,  2NOs,  HO,  which  is  an  oily  liquid,  of  an 
odour  quite  different  from  that  of  pelargonic  acid.  It  forms  salts 
with  bases,  which  orystaUise. 

Oxychloride  of  pelargyle,  already  noticed,  is  an  oily  liquid, 
heavier  than  water,  of  a  suiSTocating  odour  if  fuming  in  the  air. 
Witii  alcohol  it  forms  pelargonate  of  ethyle. 

Pelargone,  Cm  Hm  Ot ,  analogous  to  acetone,  is  formed  when 
pelargonate  of  baryta  is  heated. 

Hyduret  of  Pelargyle,  Cis  His  =  Cis  Hit  H.  Stw.  Nonylene,  is 
obtained  by  the  dislillation  of  hydroleic  or  metoleio  adds.  It  is  a 
colouriess  oil,  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It 
has  a  penetrating  odour,  and  boils  at  240°.  The  density  of  its 
gas  is  4*488.  It  is  homologous  with  the  hyduret  of  ethyle  or 
defiant  gas,  and,  like  it,  is  acted  on  by  chlorine,  forming  the 
compound,  Cis  Hit  CI,  HCl,  homologous  with  the  oil  of  defiant 
gas. 
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Eadicals  with  Cw . 
Oapryle,  or  Entjle. 

Here  also  two  series  of  oompounds  ondoubtedly  exist,  oorre- 
sponding  to  the  ethylio  and  aoetjlio  series ;  hut  as  yet  no  oom- 
pounds of  the  former,  which  may  be  called  the  deoatylio  series, 
Bxe  known.  Of  the  latter,  the  aldehyde  and  the  acid  are  well 
known. 

Hydraied  Oxide  of  RutyU  (oapryle),  do  Hi»  0,  H  0  =  Cto  Hio 
Os.  This  aldehyde  is  found  as  tiie  principal  constituent  of  tlie 
volatile  oil  of  rue,  Ruia  graveolens.  It  is  purified  by  rectification, 
and  is  then  an  oily  liquid  of  a  strong  disagreeable  odour,  boiling 
at  445°  F.  The  density  of  its  gas  is  5-83.  Like  the  other 
aldehydes,  it  forms  crystalline  oompounds  with  ammonia  and 
with  the  bisulphites  of  the  alkalies,  and  reduces  the  ammoniacal 
nitrate  of  silver,  yielding  a  mirror-like  deposit  of  silver.  By 
nitric  acid  it  is  oxidised  into  the  corresponding  acid. 

Like  other  aldehydes,  rutylio  aldehyde  presents  isomeric  or  poly- 
meric modifications.  When  the  purified  oil  of  rue  is  dissolved  in 
thrice  its  volume  of  alcohol,  and  saturated  with  hydrochloric  add 
gas,  a  brown,  fuming  mass  is  obtained.  After  distiUing  off  the  more 
volatile  parts,  water  is  added  to  tbe  residue,  which  separates  an 
oil,  having  a  fragrant  odour  quite  different  from  that  of  the 
rutylic  aldehyde.  On  standing,  it  solidifies  at  a  temperature  at 
which  the  oil  of  rue  is  still  quite  liquid,  and  the  crystals  melt  at 
56^  This  substance  has  exactly  the  same  composition  in  100 
parts  as  rutylio  aldehyde  or  purified  oil  of  rue. 

The  stearoptene,  or  solid  essence  of  mint,  has  also  the  same 
composition,  but  different  properties. 

Hydrated  Rutylic  Acid  (oapric  acid),  Cio  Hio  Os ,  H  0  =  C«> 
Hao  O4 .  This  acid  was  first  found  by  Chevreul  in  small  quantity 
in  butter,  and  especially  in  the  butter  and  fat  of  the  goat,  along 
with  caproic,  caprylic,  and  butyric  acids.  Hence  it  was  named 
capric  acid,  from  caper  a  goat.  But  as  both  caproic  and  oapryUo 
acids  are  thus  named,  it  is  better,  to  avoid  confusion,  to  call  this 
one  rutylic  acid,  and  its  radical  rutyle,  and  the  more  so,  as  the 
acid  is  best  obtained  by  oxidising  the  oil  of  rue  or  rutylio  alde- 
hyde. In  butter,  and  tiiose  fats  where  it  occurs,  it  is  combined 
with  oxide  of  glyoeryle  or  lipyle,  forming,  like  the  other  oily  and 
fat  acids,  a  neutral  oil,  rutyline  or  rutylate  of  glycerine  (lipine), 
which  is  one  of  the  substances  giving  to  the  fat  of  the  goat  its 
peculiar  strong  odour. 

The  rutylio  acid  is  also  found  in  the  oil  of  grain,  along  with 
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amylic  and  batylic  (probably  alao  propylie)  alcohols  and  margaric 
add.  It  is  one  of  the  Tolatile  products  of  the  oxidation  of  oils, 
espeeially  oily  acids  by  nitric  acid ;  and  it  oeours  in  the  oil  or  £at 
of  0000,  in  the  same  form  as  in  batter  and  goats'  fat. 

It  is  a  crystalline  solid  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  being  the 
first  of  the  formylic  series  of  adds  which  is  so,  though  pelargonio 
acid  is  easily  frozen.  It  melts  at  about  85^ ;  is  insoluble  in  cold 
water,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  Boiling  water  dissolyes  a 
little,  and  deposits  it  on  cooling  in  crystals. 

The  rutylates  have  a  soapy  character,  and  many  of  them  are 
insoluble  in  water. 

RutylaU  of  ethyU,  C«  Ha  0,  Gao  Hi»  Os  =  Cm  Hm  O4 .  Sxx. 
jRutylie  Ether,  Caprie  Ether.  This  is  formed  when  hydrochloric 
acid  gas  is  passed  through  an  alcoholic  solution  of  the  acid.  It 
is  an  oily  volatile  liquid,  of  a  yery  agreeable  odour  of  fruits.  Its 
density  is  0*862.  By  ammonia  in  excess  it  is  oonyerted  into 
Rutylamide,  NHs ,  Cu  H19  Ot  =  Cis  Hsi  NOs .  It  is  a  crystalline 
substance.  Probably,  if  heated  with  anhydrous  phosphoric  add 
it  will  yield  Rutylonitryle,  that  is,  cyanide  of  nonyle,  Cso  Hie  N 
=  C18  Hw  ,  C«  N. 

Rutylic  add  is  interesting,  as  the  first  truly  fatty  add  of  the 
series  (€■  Hn  )<%  O4 .  Tet,  although  solid  at  ordinary  temperan 
tores,  it  is  perfectly  anal<^us  to  the  acids  of  this  series  hitiierto 
described.  In  these,  from  formic  to  caprie  acid,  the  boiling 
point  has  steadily  risen  as  we  rose  in  the  scale,  while  the 
melting  point  has  also  risen  in  the  same  way.  The  ofly  character 
first  appears  in  propylie  acid,  Co,  and  the  acids  with  Cs  to 
C16  are  more  and  more  oily  as  we  go  on.  Pelargonio  add, 
C18  ,  although  a  liquid,  is  easily  congealed  by  a  moderate  degree 
of  cold,  and  caprie  acid  requires  a  heat  of  80*  to  melt  it.  All 
the  acids  aboye  Cto  are  likewise  fiitty  acids,  and  their  melting 
point  rises  with  the  amount  of  carbon.  It  is  said  that,  in  this 
series,  the  boiling  point  rises  19^  C,  or  66*5*  F,  for  each  addition 
of  Cs  Ha ,  but  we  do  not  yet  know  exactly  how  many  degrees  the 
melting  point  rises  at  each  st^.  This  uncertainty  depends, 
perhaps,  on  the  exiBtenoe  of  isomeric  adds,  with  different  melting 
points :  but,  howeyer  this  may  be,  the  melting  point  rises  as  we 
rise  in  the  scale. 

Of  the  members  of  the  two  series  of  radicals,  containing  more 
than  20  eqs.  of  carbon,  we  know  only  tiie  adds  of  the  series 
(Cb  Ha  )t  +  O4 ,  saye  in  a  few  instances  in  which  one  or  two  other 
compounds,  belonging  to  the  series  of  the  alcohols  and  ethers, 
are  also  known.  We  shall,  therefore,  merely  giye  a  brief  cata- 
logue of  the  remaining  adds,  adding,  in  these  eases,  what  is 
known  of  the  other  compounds. 
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Ctfl.  Margarttic  Acid,  Cn  Hn  Os,  H  0  =  Cn  Hm  0«.  This 
is  8  orystalline  fatty  add,  less  fusible  than  the  last.  It  is  ob- 
tained from  oastor  oil,  in  which  it  is  combined  with  oxide  of 
glyoeryle  or  lipyle,  by  saponification.  Its  alkaline  salts  are  true 
soaps.  It  is  now  considered  doubtful  whether  this  acid  haye  the 
composition  here  given. 

Cm .  Lauraetearie  Acid,  Ct* Hm  Os,  H  0  =  Cm  Hm  O4  .  A 
crystalline  fatty  acid,  obtained  by  saponification  from  the  fat  of 
the  berries  of  Laurtu  nohilis.  Forms  soaps  with  the  alkalies, 
and  a  fragrant  ether  with  oxide  of  ethyle. 

C  M .  Coeinic  Acid,  Caa  Hsb  Os  ,  H  0  =  C«  Haa  O4 .  Like  the 
preceding,  but  less  fusible.  It  is  found  in  the  fat  of  the  cocoa 
nut,  combined  with  oxide  of  glyoeryle.  Cocinate  of  oxide  of 
ethyle  is  a  liquid,  with  a  very  strong  fragrance  of  apples. 

C  98 .  MyriaUc  Acidy  Cm  Hit  Os  ,  H  0  =  C«  His  0* .  A  crys- 
talline fatty  acid,  found  in  the  fat  of  the  seeds  of  Myristiea 
moachata,  or  nutmeg.  It  melts  at  118^.  Its  compound  with 
oxide  of  Upyle  is  the  chief  ingredient  of  the  fat  of  nutmeg.  The 
myristate  of  oxide  of  ethyle  is  an  oily  liquid. 

Cso.  ^entc^cu;,  CeoHttOs,  HO  =  CsoHsoO*.  Found  by 
Walter  in  a  certain  variety  of  oil  of  Ben  or  Behen.  It  resembles 
the  preceding,  but  melts  at  125°.  The  same  acid  is  said  to  exist, 
in  small  quantity,  in  spermaceti:  and  the  acid  of  the  oil  of 
StUUngia  aebi/era,  or  stillistearic  acid,  appears  to  have  the  same 
formula. 

Badioals  with  Gat . 
Cetyle  Cst  Ess,  and  Palmityle  Cm  H«i  . 

These  radicals  both  form  a  good  many  compounds,  some  of 
which  are  yery  abundant  in  nature. 

Cetyle,  Csa  Has  =  Ct,  has  not  been  described  in  the  separate 
state,  but  will  certainly  prove  to  be  a  solid,  crystalline,  fusible, 
and  volatile,  being  homologous  with  ethyle,  amyle,  &c. 

Oxide  qf  Cetyle,  Csa  Hss  0,  homologous  with  oxide  of  ethyle, 
is  obtained  when  iodide  of  cetyle  is  acted  on  by  the  oxide  of 

cetyle  and  sodium,  ^*  ^"  |  ^  +  Ca«  Hss  I  =  Na  I  +  2  Css  Hss  0. 

It  forms  brilliant  scales,  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  ether,  melting  at  131%  boiling  at  572°. 

Hydrated  Oxide  of  Cetyle,  Cst  Hss  0,  H  0.  Stk.  Ce^lic 
Alcohol,  Ethal,  This  alcohol  is  obtained  from  cetine  or  purified 
spermaceti,  which  is  composed  of  palmitic  acid  (see  below)  and 
oxide  of  cetyle.  The  cetine  is  saponified  by  boiling  with  an 
alcoholic  solution   of   potash,  when    palmitate  of   potash    and 
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hydiated  oxide  of  oetyle  are  formed.  The  palmitic  add  is 
precipitated  by  means  of  chloride  of  barium,  as  palmitate  of 
baryta;  the  precipitate,  to  which  the  new  alcohol  adheres,  is  acted 
OIL  by  alcohol  which  dissolyes  the  ethaL  It  is  purified  by  solution 
in  ether. 

Ethal,  or  cetylic  alcohol,  is  a  white  waxy  solid,  which  crystal- 
lises from  its  solution  in  alcohol  or  ether  in  shining  scales.  It  melts 
at  112^,  and  may  be  distilled  unchanged.  It  even  passes  oyer 
with  the  vapour  of  water.  It  is  tasteless  and  inodorous,  insoluble 
in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  is  in  aU  respects 
homologous  with  alcohol,  forming,  with  sulphuric  acid,  an  add 
sulphate,  sulphocetylic  acid ;  and  the  salts  of  this  add  correspond 
to  the  sulphovinates. 

Chhride  of  Cetyle^  Cat  Hss  Gl,  is  formed  by  the  action  of  per- 
chloride  of  phosphorus  on  cetylio  alcohol.  It  is  an  oily  liquid, 
lighter  than  water. 

Bromide  of  CetyUy  formed  by  the  action  of  bromine  and  phos- 
phorus on  cetylic  alcohol,  is  a  fiisible  solid.    Formula  Cs*  Hss  Br. 

Iodide  of  Cetyle,  Css  Hss  I,  formed  in  the  same  way  as  the 
bromide,  is  also  a  crystallisable,  fudble  solid.  With  dry  am- 
monia it  yields  tricetylamine. 

Oxide  of  Cetyle  and  Sodium,  -^  I  O  ^  ^ot^^'^  when  so- 
dium acts  on  cetyUc  alcohol.  It  is  a  solid  body,  melting  at 
230**. 

jMeetylamine,  N,  Cst  Hss    >  or  N  Cts ,  homologous  with  am- 


) 
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H 
monia,  N  H  [  or  N  Hs ,  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  dry  ammonia 
H 

on  fused  iodide  of  cetyle.  It  dissolves  in  hot  alcohol,  and  on 
cooling  crystallises  in  acicular  crystals,  fusible  at  103°.  It  is  a 
base,  though  not  a  powerful  one,  and  some  of  its  salts  crystal- 
lise. Its  empirical  formula  is  Cm  Hoe  N,  and,  notwithstanding 
the  prodigious  difference  between  this  and  the  formula  of  ammonia, 
N  Hs,  it  yet  possesses  all  the  essential  characters  of  a  base 
homologous  with  ammonia,  being  volatile,  though  solid  at 
ordinary  temperatures,  and  apt  to  be  partially  destroyed  by  the 
heat  required  to  distil  it ;  it  combines  with  bases,  forming  salts, 
and  yields  a  double  salt  with  chloride  of  platinum,  corresponding 
to  that  formed  by  ammonia.  All  this  is  explained  by  the  rational 
formula,  N  Cts ,  for  this  is  the  type  of  ammonia,  K  Hs ,  and 
tricetylamine  is  exactly  parallel  to  trimethylamine,  K  Mes .  The 
bases  with  only  1  and  2  eqs.  of  cetyle  are  not  yet  known,  but 
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will  oertainlj  be  more  analogous  to  ammonia  than  this  one,  just 
as  methylamine,  Nxrl  (    ^  ^er  to  ammonia  than  dimethylamine 

N  -w-  >  or  trimethylaminey  N  Mey;  so  like  indeed;  as  not  to  be 
easily  distinguished  from  it.  The  formuIsD  of  these  bases  will  be, 
CmH3.N=  N^M  andC(HHe7N=N^    |. 

Sulphuret  of  CetyU,  Cat  Hss  S,  is  formed  when  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  protosulphuret  of  potassium  acts  on  chloride  of  cetyle. 
It  is  a  crystaUiDo  solid,  fusible  at  137^  F,  very  soluble  in  ether. 

Sulphhydrate  of  Cetyte,  Gsa  Has  S,  H  S.  Qts,  CetyUc  Mer* 
captan  is  formed  as  the  sulphuret,  using  sulphhydrate  of  potas- 
sium, K  S,  H  8,  and  chloride  of  oetyle.  It  is  a  crystalline  solid, 
melting  at  113^.  Its  alcoholic  solution  causes,  after  a  time, 
precipitates  in  solutions  of  silver  and  mercury. 

Pahnityle,  Css  Hsi  =  PI,  is  not  yet  known  in- the  unoombined 
state. 

HydraUd  Oxide  of  Palmityle,  Csi  Hsi  0,  H  0  =  Gas  Hai  Os . 
Stn.  Palmitic  aldehyde,  Cetylic  aldehyde.  It  is  obtained  by 
oxidising  cetylic  alcohol,  as  aldehyde  is  from  alcohol.  It  is  a 
solid,  melting  at  216^  F.    It  is  but  little  known  as  yet. 

Hydrated  Palmitic  Acid,  Caa  Hai  Oa ,  H  0  =  Caa  Hai  0«.  Syk. 
Cetylic  Acid.  Ethalie  Acid,  This  acid  is  yery  abundant  in 
nature.  Combined  with  glycerine,  in  the  form  of  a  neutral  fat, 
called  palmitine,  it  is  the  chief  ingredient  in  palm  oil.  Com- 
bined with  oxide  of  cetyle,  it  forms  cetine,  the  principal  consti- 
tuent of  spermaceti.  In  bees'  wax  it  occurs,-  combined  with 
oxide  of  myricyle  (see  below),  as  myrioine,  that  part  of  purified 
wax  which  boiling  alcohol  does  not  dissolye.  It  is  found  also 
in  butter  and  in  human  fat  as  palmitine,  mixed  howeyer  with 
other  neutral  fats. 

It  may  be  formed  artificially  by  heating  with  caustic  potash 
either  cetylic  alcohol  or  oleic  add  (see  belowju 

In  palm  oil,  when  long  kept,  the  palmitine  is  more  or  less 
decomposed,  the  palmitic  acid  and  the  glycerine  being  both  set 
firee.  It  is  best  obtained  by  saponifying  palm  oil  with  caustio 
Boda,  and  decomposing  the  soap  with  hydrochloric  or  tartaric 
acid.  The  fatty  acid  mass  which  separates,  is  dissolyed  in  hot 
alcohol,  which,  on  cooling,  deposits  crystals  of  palmitic  acid,  the 
oleic  acid  of  the  palm  oil  remaining  dissolved.  By  pressing  the 
crystals  in  bibulous  paper,  and  repeating  the  process  of  crystalli- 
sation with  fresh  aloohol,  the  acid  is  obtained  pure ;  which  is 
known  by  its  melting  at  143*5°  F.  The  melted  acid,  in  cooling, 
forms  a  mass  of  crystalline  scales.    It  is  insduble  in  water,  very 
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•olnble  in  aleohol  and  edier.    When  tmatiatuHj  heated,  it  may 
be  Tolatilinpd  vitbont  reaidae  and  nnAanged. 

The  pabnitates  of  the  altalifw  are  legnlar  aiM^a.  The  othex' 
palmitates  are  inaalnhle.  The  ehaneteta  of  a  fiitty  acid,  and 
thc>%e  of  soaps  in  its  salts  with  potash  and  soda,  are  perieetly 
seen  in  palmitic  acid ;  and  yet  it  is  perfectly  homologons  with 
acetic  acid,  in  which  none  of  these  Aaraeters  appear.  It  is  acid, 
Tolatile,  and  in  all  its  chemical  relations  nins  parallel  with 
acetic  acid.  The  general  formula  of  the  palmitates  is  Cm  Ha 
0,,M0. 

Palmitate  of  ethyle,  or  palmitic  ether,  is  a  solid,  fbsible  at  76* 
F.  and  the  palmitate  of  amyle  is  similar. 

Palmitate  of  Cttyle  is  cedne,  the  pnre  solid  crystalline  mass  of 
spermaceti.  It  forms  beautiful  silrerj  scales,  fusible  at  112% 
ttid  at  684°  it  rolatilises  unchanged.  Its  formula  is  Cm  H»  0, 
Cn  Hji  Os=  Cm  H«  04=  Ct  0,  PI  0». 

It  was  for  some  time  supposed,  that  the  pelmitie  acid  of 
spermaceti  differed  from  that  of  palm  oiL  But  it  has  been 
proTed,  not  only  that  these  two  are  identical,  but  that  the  same 
acid  occurs  in  human  lat,  butter,  wax,  and  other  fatty  bodiea, 
so  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  fatty  acids. 

PatmitaU  of  MyricyJe,  Coo  Hei  0,  Cm  Hu  Os  =  Cm  Hm  0«,  is 
the  part  of  wax  insoluble  in  hot  alcohoL  It  melts  at  162^  when 
quite  pure. 

Ilyduret  of  PalmityU^  Cm  H»i,  H  =  Cm  Hm.  Stk.  Cety- 
iene.  Cetene,  Palmitene,  Is  homologous  with  oleiiant  gas, 
and  is  obtained  by  heating  cetylic  alcohol  with  anhydrous  phos- 
phoric acid.  It  is  an  oily  liquid,  boiling  at  527°  F.  The  density 
of  its  gas  is  8*007.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol, 
ether,  &c.,  and  burns  with  a  pure  white  flame.  It  ii  formed 
also  when  cetine  is  distilled. 

From  the  heavy  or  sweet  oil  of  wine  when  acted  on  by  water, 
there  separates  a  liquid,  the  light  oil  of  wine,  which  seems  to  be 
palmitine,  boiling  at  the  same  point.  In  the  cold  it  yields 
crystals  of  the  same  composition. 

Palmitone,  C«s  Hm  Oa,  is  homologous  with  acetone.  It  is 
formed  when  palmitic  acid  is  heated  with  excess  of  lime.  It  is 
«  crystalline  solid,  easily  fusible. 

Badicals  with  0»* . 

Of  this  series,  we  know  only  compounds  of  the  negative  radical 
Cs4  Hss ,  those  of  the  positive  radical  Cs^  H»6  being  as  yet  undis- 
covered. 

Margaric  Acid,  Ca*  Hm  Os  ,  HO  =  Cs*  Hm  0«  .  This  add 
is  oae  of  the  most  abundant  and  important  of  the  fatty  acids. 
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Combined  with  glyoenne,  as  margarine,  it  oconrs  in  many  fats,  in 
human  fat,  goose  fat,  butter,  and  some  other  animal  fats,  and  in 
vegetable  fats,  suoh  as  olive  oil.  The  aoid  may  be  extracted 
from  soap  made  of  these  fats,  but  as  it  is  mixed  with  much  oleic 
aoid,  it  is  better  to  prepare  it  by  distilling  either  tallow  or  crude 
stearic  acid.  In  the  latter  case,  the  producft  is  well  squeezed  and 
purified  by  solution  in  alcohol,  and  crystallisation.  If  prepared 
from  pure  stearic  acid  by  nitric  aoid,  it  is  pure  from  the  first.  It 
belongs  to  the  series  (Cn  Ho)  +  0«,  and  it  is  probably  in  conse- 
quence of  its  composition,  that,  like  the  other  acids  of  that  series, 
it  is  volatile  without  decomposition. 

Margaric  aoid  is  a  white  solid  fat,  of  distinct  add  properties, 
fusible  at  140^,  very  soluble  in  hot  alcohol  and  in  ether.  It 
instantly  combines  with  bases,  decomposing  the  carbonates  and 
forming  perfect  soaps  with  potash  and  soda.  The  neutral  mar- 
garates  of  potash  and  soda  are  decomposed  by  the  addition  of 
much  water,  depositing  the  acid  margarates  in  pearly  scales. 
Margarate  of  glycerine^  or  margarine^  is  found  pure  in  the  solid 
part  of  human  fat  or  of  olire  oil.  It  dissolves  in  hot  aloohol 
and  crystallises  on  cooling.  Margarate  of  oxide  of  ethyh  is  a  white 
fusible  solid. 

The  general  formula  of  the  neutral  margarates  is  Om  H» 
Os,  MO. 

Most  chemists  adopt  the  formula  here  given  for  margaric 
aoid,  but  Heintz  contends  that  margaric  acid  is  not  a  single  acid, 
but  a  mixture,  or  rather  a  compound  of  palmitic  aoid  (Css  )  with 
stearic  acid  (Cs«  ).  He  states,  that  if  margaric  acid,  melting  at 
140^,  be  subjected  to  further  purification,  it  yields  palmitic  acid, 
which  melts  at  144^.  It  is  certainly  remarkable  that  the  melting 
point  of  margaric  acid  (Cm  },  should  be  lower  than  that  of  palmitic 
acid  (Csa  ) ;  and  it  is  a  very  frequent  occurrence  that  a  mixture  or 
compound  of  two  similar  substances  differing  in  fusibility,  suoh  as 
two  metals,  or  two  fats,  is  more  fusible  than  either.  Heintz  also 
states  that,  by  mixing  9  or  10  parts  of  palmitic  acid  with  1  part 
of  stearic  acid,  an  acid  is  obta^ed  having  the  melting  point  and 
crystalline  form  of  margaric  acid. 

On  the  other  hand  Chevreul,  who  first  described  margaric  and 
stearic  acids,  is  distinguished  for  his  extreme  accuracy,  and 
certainly  did  not  neglect  the  purification  of  his  margaric  acid ; 
yet  he  could  not  obtain  it,  although  he  endeavoured  to  do  so,  with 
a  higher  melting  point  than  140^.  Many  other  chemists  have 
confirmed  his  results,  and  the  numerous  analyses  of  margaric  acid 
and  its  salts  agree  well  with  the  formula  Cm  Hm  0*.  No  doubt 
a  mixture  of  1  eq.  of  palmitic  acid  with  1  eq.  of  stearic  acid  would 
have  the  same  composition,  for  Csa  Hsa  0*  +  Cm  Hm  0«s  Cas 
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H«  Os  ss  2  (Cm  Hm  0«).  But  Hants  foond  it  neoesBary  to  use 
9  or  10  parts  of  palmitie  to  1  of  ateario  add,  whioh  must  yield,  on 
aoalyais,  a  reaolt  hardly  differing  from  that  obtained  with  palmitio 
add. 

The  probability  is,  that  both  Caota  are  tnie,  and  that  there 
exiata  an  acid  with  the  formala  Gm  Hm  O4,  homologous  with 
aoetio,  batyrio,  and  palmitic  adds,  and  the  others  of  the  series; 
this  is  margario  add,  whioh  Cheyreol  and  others  have  examined. 

Bat  as  two  oontigaons  members  of  a  homologous  series  are 
always  very  similar,  margario  acid  most,  and  indeed  does,  very 
closely  resemble  palmitio  add  on  the  one  side,  and  stearic  add  on 
the  other.  And  nothing  is  more  likdy  than  the  occurrence  of  a 
mixture  of  palmitio  and  stearic  acids,  both  of  them,  as  well  as 
margario  acid,  being  abundant  and  widely  diffused.  Such  a 
mixture  must  still  more  closely  resemble  margario  add;  and  such 
a  mixture  has  probably  been  examined  by  Hdnts.  It  is  even 
probable  that  the  same  kind  of  fat  may  at  one  time  yidd  mar- 
gario acid  and  at  another  the  stearic  palmitic  add  of  Heints.  For 
we  know  that  in  butter,  at  one  time  we  obtain  both  butyric  and 
caproic  adds,  at  another  time  neither  of  these,  but  a  new  add  in- 
termediate between  them,  whioh  is  made  up  of  1  eq.  of  each, 
Cs  Hs  0«  +  Git  Hit  0«  =  Cio  Hm  Os  =2  (do  Hio  0«).  This 
add,  which  Lerch  calls  vaccinio  add,  forms  salts  different  from 
those  of  butyric  and  caproic  acids,  buV  when  heated,  it  is  resolved 
into  these  two  adds.  Tet  this  does  not  interfere  with  the 
existence  of  an  add  of  the  formula  Cio  Hu>  0« ,  for  that  is  the  for- 
mula of  yalerianio  acid,  whioh  is  qnite  distinct  front  bufyric, 
yaodnic  or  caproic  acids. 

In  like  manner,  stearopalmitio  add  may  exist,  and  will  be 
analogous  to  Taodnic  acid,  and  very  similar  to  margario  add, 
while  margario  acid  also  exists  and  corresponds  to  yaleiianic  add, 
stearic  add  corresponding  to  the  caproic  add  of  the  aboye  illus- 
tration. 

Margaramide^  Cm  Ha«  N  Ot  =  N  Ht  Gm  Hm  Os  ,  is  formed 
when  dry  ammoniacal  gas  acts  on  fats  or  oils  containing  margarine. 
It  is  a  white  crystalline  solid,  which  is  fudble,  soluble  in 
alcohol  or  ether,  and  decomposed  by  boiling  with  alkalies,  yidding 
ammonia  and  margario  acid. 

Margar(me, — This  is  a  solid  white  crystalline  body,  formed 
when  margaric  acid  is  heated  with  excess  of  lime. 

Margarine, — This  is  a  compound  of  margario  acid  with  oxide 
of  glyceryle,  which  is  yery  abundant  in  nature,  and  is  iadeed  the 
form  in  which  the  acid  chiefly  occurs.  It  is  a  neutral  fat,  and 
with  alkalies,  yields  a  soap  of  the  alkali,  or  margarate,  and  glyoe- 
rine  or  hydrated  oxide  of  glyceryle.    Its  precise  compodtion  is 
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not  oertainly  known,  but  we  shall  return  to  it  under  the  head  of 
neutral  fats  and  oils  which  are  compounds  of  glycerine  with  fatty 
or  oily  acids. 

Badtc&U  with  Cm  . 

Here  also  no  compounds  of  the  positiye  radical  Cu  Hsr  are 
known ;  but  the  acid  of  the  negatiye  radical  Cm  Hsc  is  the  weU- 
known  stearic  acid. 

HydraUd  Stearic  Aoid,  Cse  Has  Os ,  HO  f  This  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  important  and  most  abimdant  of  the  fatty  acids.  It  exists,  in 
combination  with  glycerine,  as  tiearine,  in  beef  and  mutton  fat, 
and  in  several  yegetable  fats,  such  as  the  butter  of  cacao.  To 
obtain  it,  mutton  suet  is  saponified  by  boiling  with  potash,  and  the 
purified  soap  decomposed  by  an  acid,  when  a  mixture  of  stearic 
and  oleic  acids,  the  latter  in  small  proportion,  rises  to  the  surfiEU)e. 
It  is  strongly  pressed  between  warm  plates,  so  as  to  get  rid  of  the 
oleic  acid  in  great  part,  and  it  is  finally  purified  by  solution  in  hot 
alcohol,  and  crystallisation,  repeated  till  its  melting  point  is  con- 
stant at  167°.  Or  the  stearic  acid  of  commerce,  which  is  nearly 
pure,  may  be  purified  by  means  of  alcohol.  Or  again,  taUow 
may  be  mixed  with  half  its  weight  of  oil  of  yitriol,  and  the 
mass  melted  in  hot  water,  which  removes  a  compound  of  sul- 
phuric acid  with  glycerine,  while  the  stearic  acid  rises  to  the 
surface  and  is  to  be  purified  as  abore.  Finally,  pure  stearine, 
if  saponified,  and  the  soap  acted  on  by  an  acid,  yields  at  once  pure 
stearic  acid. 

Stearic  acid  is  a  white  solid,  fusible  at  167°,  and  on  cooUng 
forming  brilliant  white  needles.  It  may  be  reduced  to  powder, 
and  is,  like  all  fat  acids,  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  ether.  It  bums  like  wax,  and  is  used  in  the  formation  of 
improyed  candles. 

The  stearic  add  of  which  candles  are  made  (called  wax  candles, 
and  in  many  points  a  good  and  cheap  substitute  for  candles  of 
real  wax),  is  made  by  saponifying  tallow  or  suet  with  lime  and 
hot  water,  aided  by  a  current  of  steam.  The  saponified  mass, 
consiBting  of  soaps  of  lime,  with  excess  of  lime,  is  now  stirred  up 
in  the  water  and  added  to  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  mixture 
warmed  by  steam.  The  fatty  acids  are  set  free  and  rise  to  the 
surface  as  an  oil,  which  on  cooling  forms  a  solid  fat.  This  is 
strongly  pressed  in  a  hydraulic  press  to  remove  the  liquid  acid, 
oleic  acid,  and  the  cake  thus  obtained  is  again  pressed  between 
warm  iron  plates,  to  expel  more  of  the  liquid  acid.  The  solid 
residue  is  now  nearly  pure,  if  tallow  or  suet  have  alone  been  used ; 
but  if  other  fats,  such  as  lard  or  palm  oil,  have  been  added,  as  is 
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often  the  case,  the  stearic  add  is  o(mta]ni]i&t6d  wiik  margario  or 
palmitio  acid,  or  both. 

Stearic  acid  may,  if  heated  in  small  quantities,  be  volatiliaed 
unaltered,  a  character  belonging  to  all  the  acids  below  it  in  the 
series.  When  heated  too  strongly,  or  in  large  masses,  it  is  deoom- 
posed,  yielding  carbohydrogens,  water,  &e.  The  product  thus 
obtained  was  at  one  time  supposed  to  be  margaric  acid,  but  it  is 
only  a  mixture  of  stearic  acid  with  carbohydrogens  and  water, 
possibly  with  some  margaric  or  palmitic  acid  also. 

Stearic  acid  was  long  supposed  to  be  bibasio,  and  to  have  a 
formula  double  at  least  of  that  now  given.  But  it  is  evident,  from 
the  perfect  analogy  in  properties  between  it  and  palmitio  and 
margaric  acids,  that  it  must  belong  to  the  series  of  monobaaio 
volatile  acids,  homologous  with  acetic  add. 

Its  neutral  salts,  therefore,  will  have  the  formula  On  H»5  Os » 
M  0,  and  in  its  acid  salts,  the  formula  of  the  hydrated  add  will 
be  added  to  that  of  the  neutral  salt. 

Heated  with  anhydrous  phosphoric  add,  stearic  acid  loses  2  eqs. 
of  water,  and  yidds  a  waxy  soHd,  of  the  formula  Cse  Hm  Oa ,  not 
yet  named. 

Heated  with  quick  lime,  stearic  add  yidds  another  fodble 
crystalline  solid,  along  with  liquid  carbohydrogens.  The  solid 
product  is  called  stearone.  It  forms  pearly  scales,  fusible  at  169^. 
Its  composition  is  not  accurately  known,  but  it  contains  oxygen. 
Margaric  acid  seems  to  yield  the  same  compound. 

The  neutral  stearates  of  the  alkalies  are  perfect  soaps.  They 
dissolve  in  from  10  to  20  parts  of  hot  water ;  the  addition  of  a 
large  quantity  of  water  decomposes  them  into  acid  stearates 
which  are  deposited,  and  basic  stearates  which  remain  dissolved. 
For  the  same  reason  a  hot  solution  of  a  neutral  stearate  be- 
comes gelatinous  on  cooling,  &om  the  separation  of  the  acid  salt. 
Acid  stearate  of  oxide  of  ethyle,  St,  Ae  0  +  St,  HO,  and  neutral 
stearate  of  the  same  base,  St,  Ae  0,  are  both  white  crystalline 
fudble  solids ;  as  is  likewise  the  stearate  of  oxide  of  tnethyle^ 
St,  Mt  0. 

Stearine,  the  chief  ingredient  of  suet  and  tellow,  is  a  stearate  qf 
oxide  of  glyceryUy  but  we  shall  mention  it,  with  other  analogous 
compounds,  under  glycerine.  When  boiled  with  alkalies,  stearine, 
like  all  other  fate,  is  saponified :  that  is,  the  stearic  acid  combines 
with  the  alkali,  forming  soap,  and  glycerine  is  separated.  Pure 
stearine  is  obteined  by  pressmg  tallow  between  hot  plates,  and 
afterwards  dissolving  in  hot  ether,  which  on  cooling  deposite  the 
stearine.  It  is  like  wax  in  appearanoe  when  it  has  been  melted, 
and  it  may  be  powdered.  It  crystallises  from  ite  solution  in  hot 
ether  in  pearly  scales. 
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Stearine  is  usually  said  to  melt  at  143*5°.  Bat  it  has  been 
shown  by  Duffy  that  stearine  may  be  obtained  by  reiterated 
crystallisations  from  ether,  the  meltmg  point  of  which  is  so  high  as 
147*6°,  and  that  the  same  stearine  can  exist  in  several  states,  each 
with  a  different  melting  point.  Thus  stearine  melting  at  147*5% 
if  heated  to  150%  wiU  soUdify  at  U5'6^  or  146°.  But  if  it  be 
heated  to  152°,  it  will  not  solidify  till  it  cools  to  about  124°,  and 
now  it  has  recovered  its  first  melting  point  of  147*5°,  Again,  that 
which  has  only  been  heated  to  150°,  which  solidifies  at  146°,  is 
opaque  and  friable,  instead  of  being  translucent,  and  in  this  state 
it  only  melts  at  the  high  temperature  of  151°  or  even  157°. 

There  are  thus  three  states  of  the  same  stearine ;  one  a,  melting 
at  124°,  another  fi,  at  147*6°,  and  a  third  7,  at  151° ;  that  which 
fwtidifies  at  124°  does  so  rapidly ;  while  that  which  solidifies  at  146° 
oongeals  very  slowly.  They  differ  somewhat  in  appearance,  and 
also,  to  a  small  degree,  in  density.  The  Sp.  Gh.  of  a  has  been  foimd 
to  be,  at  60°,  0-9867  ;  that  of  0^  1-0101 ;  and  that  of  %  1*0178. 

These  modifications  have  some  analogy  with  the  allotropic  states 
of  certain  elements. 

Stearate  of  lead  is  an  insoluble  fusible  soap,  or,  as  it  is  called, 
a  plaster.  The  same  is  true  of  margaiate  of  lead,  and  in  general 
of  the  compounds  of  lead  with  fiat  acids. 

When  margarine  or  stearine  are  distilled,  they  yield  the  very 
acrid  vapours  of  acroleinCi  a  product  derived  from  the  glycerine 
contained  in  these  fats ;  but  pure  stearic  and  margario  acids  yield 
not  a  trace  of  acroleine.  Neither  do  they  yield  any  sebaoio  acid 
among  the  products  of  their  distillation,  this  acid  being  derived 
exclusively  from  oleic  acid. 

Baisio  Add,  a  fatty  acid  found  in  the  oil  of  Bcutna  kUifolia,  was 
supposed  to  be  a  different  aeid  from  stearic  add,  when  the  latter 
was  regarded  as  isomeric  with  margaric  acid.  But  as  we  have 
now  adopted  for  stearic  acid  the  Ibrmnla  Cm  Hm  O4 ,  which  is  also 
that  of  bassic  acid,  it  is  evident  that  bassic  aeid  is  simply  stearic 
aoid  from  a  new  source,  and  probably  slightly  modified  by  the 
presence  of  a  trace  of  some  oth^  acid,  which  makes  it  rather  more 
fusible. 

Gs8.  Baknte  Acid,  Gas  Hsj  Os,  H  0  =  Css  HssO^.  This  is  a 
fatty  aoid,  melting  at  164°,  and  is  said  to  be  found  in  the  usual 
combination,  in  some  forms  of  whale  oil. 

G40.  Arachidtc  Acid,  Cm  Hso  Os,  H  0=  C«o  Hm  0«'  Thifl 
acid  is  found  in  the  usual  form  of  a  neutral  glyceride,  in  the  oil  of 
Araehis  hypogcsa,  or  earth  nut  When  purified  from  the  oleic  acid 
and  other  acids  which  accompany  it,  it  is  a  solid  white  fat, 
crystallising  in  brilliant  scales,  fusible  at  167°.  It  is  sparingly 
soluble  in  cold  alcohol,  but  very  soluble  in  boiling  absolute 
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aloohol  and  in  ether.  The  wnehidete  of  ethyle  is  a  tovgh  etys- 
talline  inlwtanee,  melting  nbont  131^. 

Cm  .  Behenic  Aeid^G^  Hu  Oi,  HO=CmHm  O*.— Thiiaeid 
wu  found  by  Y5lcker  in  the  oil  of  Monnga  oUifera^  or  oil  of  Ben 
or  Behen,  as  it  is  eaUed,  which  is  Tery  similar  to  olive  oil,  and 
has  the  advantage  of  not  soon  becoming  rancid.  Hence  it  is 
much  used  for  hair  oil,  and  is  the  basis  of  Macassar  oiL  The  oil 
contains  oxide  of  lipyle  or  glycerine,  nnited  to  behenie  aeid  and 
one  or  two  other  fatty  acidsy  which  are  obtained  by  saponification, 
as  nsoaL  Behenio  aoid  is  a  crystalline  fatty  acid,  melting  at  17S°. 
like  stearic  acid,  it  may  be  powdered.  Behenio  ether  GaHs  O, 
GiiH«i  0»,  is  a  crystalline  solid,  melting  at  about  120*.  Up  to 
this  point,  namely  G«%  the  series  of  volatile,  oily,  and  fatty  acids, 
from  formic  acid  to  behenie  acid,  is  complete.  Beyond  Get,  two 
adds  are  known,  and  in  each  case  the  alcohol  of  the  corresponding 
series  is  also  known. 

C64.  Cerotie  Aeid,  Cm  Ha  0,  H  0  =  Cm  Hm  0«.  This 
acid  was  recently  discovered  by  Brodie,  as  an  ingredient  of  bees- 
wax, and,  what  is  unusual,  in  the  free  state.  It  may  be  obtained 
by  dissolving  wax  in  hot  alcohol,  and  repeating  the  operation 
with  the  substance  deposited  on  cooling,  till  its  melting  point 
rises  to  162°.  After  this  it  is  purified  by  repeated  crystallisa- 
tions from  ether,  till  the  melting  point  rises  to  171°,  which  is  that 
of  the  acid.  It  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  a  neutral  fat,  in  the 
impure  state,  and  was  called  eerine,  but  Brodie  has  proved  that 
it  is  a  volatile  aoid,  and  easily  combines  with  bases.  Its  proportion 
in  wax  is  about  one-fifth  of  tiie  whole. 

Chinese  wax  contains  oerotic  acid,  combined  with  oxide  of 
oeryle,  yielding  Cerotins,  a  body  homologous  with  formiate  of 
methyle,  and  others  of  that  series.    Thus : 

Fonniate  of  Oxide  of  Methyls.  Ca  Hs  0,  Cs  H    Oa=:C4    H4    O4 

Acetote  of  Oride  of  Ethyle      .  C«  Ha  0,  C«  H>  03=G«    Hs    0« 

Yalerate  of  Oxide  of  Amyle     .  Cio  Hn  0,  Cio  Ha  Os=  Gao  Hao  0« 

Cetylate  of  Oxide  of  Getyle      •  Caa  Has  0,  Caa  H»i  Oa=C6*  Hm  0« 

Cerotate  of  Oxide  of  Ceryle      •  Cm  Has  0,  Ga4  Haa  Oa=GioaHioaO« 

'  When  heated  with  potash,  oerotine  yields  cerotate  of  potaah, 
and  the  hydrated  oxide  of  oeryle.  Cm  Hsa  0,  H  0  =  Cm  Hm  Oa . 
This  is  the  cerio  aloohol.  It  is  a  waxy  crystallisable  solid,  melting 
at  207°.  With  sulphuric  acid  it  forms  a  solid  like  wax,  which  is 
the  sulphate  of  ceryle.  The  anhydrous  oxide,  or  cerio  ether, 
is  not  known  in  a  separate  form,  but  the  oarbo-hydiogen  of  the 
defiant  gas  series,  or  eerene  =  Cm  Hm  ,  has  been  obtained 
as  a  solid,  wax-like  body,  as  also  a  compound  of  sulphuric  add 
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with  oexotine,  Cm  Hse  0,  H  0,  S  Os,  The  aldehyde  of  oerotie 
aoid  is  unknown,  but  Biodie  has  obtained  a  substitation-produot 
deriyed  from  it.    The  aldehyde,  or  oerotal,  would  be  Cm  Hm  Ot , 

and  the  chlorine  compound,    chlorocerotal,  is  Cm  j  ^^    Ot. 

Si  • 

^**    1  Chi '  ^^      /  CI '  *  ^^1^  ^"^  probably  mixtores.  Cerotate 

of  oxide  of  ethyle,  C«  H»  0,  Cm  Has  Os  =  Cos  Has  0*,  is  a 
fusible  solid. 

Cao.  Melissic  Acidy  CsoHag  Oa,  H  0  =  Cao  Hao  0*.  When  wax 
is  boiled  with  alcohol,  a  portion  remains  insoluble.  This  was 
formerly  called  myricine.  It  melts  at  147**.  It  is  easily  sapo- 
nified, and  yields  an  aoid,  and  the  hydrate  of  the  oxide  with 
which  the  acid  was  combined.  These  are  separated  by  crystal- 
lisation from  alcohol.  The  acid  is  palmitic  acid,  which,  com- 
bined with  oxide  of  myricyle,  constitutes  the  chief  part  of 
myricine.  But  when  the  hydrated  oxide  of  myricyle  Cso  H  ai ,  or 
myricic  alcohol  is  heated  with  lime  and  potash,  it  yields  hydro^n 
gas,  and  meUssate  of  the  base.  The  acid,  which  is  mdissic  acid, 
Cao  Hs9  Os ,  H  0  =  Cao  Hso  O4 ,  when  separated,  is  a  crystalline 
waxy  substance,  meltini^  at  192^. 

Hydrated  Oxide  of  Myricyle.  Syk.  Melissine,  Meltsaic  Alcohol, 
Cao  Has  Os  =  Cao  Hai  0,  H  0.  The  oxide  of  the  positive  radical 
Cao  Hai,  is  found  in  myricine,  which  forms  about  four-fifths  of 
bees- wax,  combined  with  palmitic  aoid.  Separated  as  aboye,  the 
oxide  forms  the  hydrate,  which  Ib  a  waxy  body,  melting  at  194°. 
It  is  a  true  alcohol,  and  like  common  alcohol,  it  yields  a  carbo- 
hydrogen,  homologous  with  defiant  gas.  This  is  called  melene^ 
and  its  formula  is  Coo  H^.  This  body  and  cerene,  Cm  Ha4) 
haye  the  properties  of  paraffine,  and  it  is  probable  that  several 
others,  homologous  with  these,  have  been  included  under  that 
name.  The  anhydrous  oxide  of  the  negative  radical  melissyle,  Cao 
Hav,  is  not  known,  nor  the  hydrate  of  the  oxide  of  the  negative 
radical  Cao  Hm,  the  melissic  aldehyde.  But  Brodie  obtained  a 
substitution-product,  belonging  to  the  latter,  namely,  chioromelal, 

^«»  Chi  1^- 

It  will  be  seen  that  even  here,  at  the  very  highest  known  part  of 
the  series,  the  analogy  of  homologous  compounds  prevails.  We  have 
cerotic  and  myricic  alcohols,  analogous  to  methylic  and  ethylio 
alcohols,  while  amylio  alcohol  lies  nearer  to  the  latter,  and  oetylio 
alcohol  lies  between  it  and  the  highest  ones.  And  for  every  one  of 
all  the  known  alcohols,  we  have  the  acid,  while  we  can  trace  the 
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analogj  mko  in  die  aeries  of  die  etten,  tlw  aldehydes  snd  the 
bases,  as  well  as  the  carbo-hydrogens  and  othor  deriTsdves.  In 
the  acids  alone,  howeTer,  as  we  haTe  seen,  is  the  leries  at  all 
eamplete,  bat  the  fact  of  the  analogy  oimtiDuing  in  the  adds, 
aleohols,  &c.,  so  high  as  we  haye  seen  it,  is  sufficient  to  oonvinee 
ns  diat  sU  the  intermediate  componnds,  in  the  birge  table,  axe 
attainable.     In  fact,  new  ones  are  erery  day  disoorered. 

We  have  still,  however,  two  Tery  remarkable  series  to  mentioii, 
which  haye  only  been  recognised  within  a  short  period.  These 
are,  the  ozalie  acid  series  of  bibasio  acids,  and  the  oleie  add 
series  of  monobaaie  oily  adds,  ndther  of  which  are  rolatile  withoot 
alteiation. 

SSSISS  07  OXALIC  ACtD. 

The  general  finrmnla  of  this  series  isCmHa  —  «0c,2H0,  and 
the  acids  of  it  are  bihasic  It  was  stated,  under  oxalic  acid,  thai 
it  was  probably,  from  its  tendency  to  form  add  salts  and 
double  salts,  a  bibasic  add.  This  is  now  ascertained,  and  the 
formula  of  oxalic  add  in  consequently  C«  Os ,  2  HO  = 
C«HsOs.  As  there  are  4  eqs.  of  carbon,  of  eourse  the  anhydrous 
add  eannot  here  contain  hydrogen,  but  the  next  member  of  the 
series  will  be  C  Hi  0«,  2  HO  =  CeH^Os.  This  one,  however, 
has  not  yet  been  obtained.  The  adds  of  this  series  are  crystal- 
lisable,  soluble  in  water,  and  haye  an  acid  taste.  They  are 
deoomposed  by  heat,  and  generally  yield  among  the  produets, 
carbooio  acid,  and  a  volatLle  acid  of  the  formylic  series. 

This  is  exactly  what  their  general  formula  might  lead  us  to 
expect ;  for  it  will  bo  seen,  that  the  hydrated  adds  of  this  series 
contain  the  elements  of  a  volatile  add  with  2  eqs.  of  carbonic 
add.  Thus  oxalic  add,  C«  Ha  Og ,  contains  the  dements  of  fimnio 
add,  Cs  Hi  O4,  and  Ci  O4,  that  is,  2  eqs.  of  carbonie  add, 
2  (COi).  Now  oxalic  acid,  when  heated,  yidds  formic  and 
carbonie  adds.  Oxalic  add  having  been  already  described,  we 
have  here  only  briefly  to  notice  the  other  known  adds  of  this 
aeries. 

We  must  first,  however,  mention,  that  another  fiust  shows  the 
dose  relation  between  these  non-volatile  bibado  adds  and  the 
volatile  monobadc  adds  of  the  formylic  series.  We  have  men- 
tioned that  many  of  the  latter  axe  f<Mrmed  whmi  nitrie  add  aeta  on 
oila  or  on  any  of  these  oily  volatile  adds,  or  on  oleio  acid.  Now, 
along  with  the  volatile  acids  thus  formed,  among  whioh  are  aoetio, 
propylic,  butyric,  valerianic,  caproie,  (enanthylic,  oaprylio  and 
pelaargonic  adds,  there  are  formed  several  adds  of  the  oxalic 
series,  whioh  remain  in  the  liquid  after  the  volatile  adds  have 
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been  distilled  off.  Among  these  are  oxalic,  sncoinic,  snberio, 
lipic,  adipio  and  pimelic  acids.  They  would  seem  to  be  formed  by 
the  union  of  nascent  carbonic  acid  with  the  nascent  volatile  acids. 

Succinic  Acid,  Cs  H4  0«,  2  H  0  ==  Cs  Ha  Os  =  S  2  H  0. 
This  acid  exists  ready  formed  in  amber,  and  may  be  obtained  by 
distilling  that  body.  But  the  mother  liquor  of  the  suberic  acid, 
formed  from  margaric  add,  &c.,  by  nitric  acid,  contains  a  large 
quantity  of  succinic  acid,  along  with  a  little  suberic  acid.  The 
mixture,  being  dried  up,  is  acted  on  by  ether,  which  diasolyes  the 
suberic  acid,  leaving  the  succinic  acid ;  it  is  finally  purified  by 
sublimation.  Succinic  acid  is  also  formed  from  maUc  acid  by 
fermentation,  as  will  be  hereafter  explained. 

It  forms  regular  crystals,  which  may  be  easily  sublimed,  but 
not  without  some  change,  for  it  loses  water.  The  formula  of  the 
sublimed  crystals  is  (Cs  H4  Oe )  +  H  0  ;  but  by  repeated  subli- 
mation it  may  be  obtained  anhydrous.  The  first  hydrate  b,  2  H  0, 
melts  at  356**,  and  boils  at  455"*,  subliming,  however,  slowly  at 
284%  The  sublimed  hydrate,  2  Su  +  H  0,  melts  at  320%  and 
boils  at  468° ;  and  the  anhydrous  acid  melts  at  257'',  and  boils 
at  482% 

By  the  action  of  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid,  it  yields  a  new  acid, 
apparently  Cs  H«  Ss  Oio,  4  H  0,  hyposulphosuccinic  acid. 

The  constitution  of  the  succinates  is  bibasic.  The  most  recent 
researches  of  Fehling,  who  has  twice  examined  these  salts  with 
care,  lead  to  the  general  formulsd  of  Cs  H«  Os ,  2  M  0,  for  the 
neutral,  and  Cs  H«  Os,  H  0,  M  0  for  the  acid  salts.  The 
ntccinates  of  lead  present  some  anomalies.  The  succinate  of 
meihyle,  Cs  H«  0« ,  2  Mt  0,  is  a  volatile  crystalline  solid.  S%Jtc- 
cinate  of  ethyUy  Cs  H«  Os ,  2  Ac  0,  is  an  oily  liquid,  boiling  at 
417''  F.  When  this  compound  is  acted  on  by  ammonia,  it  yields 
Buccinamide,  Cs  H4  0* ,  2  N  Hs ,  which  is  succinate  of  ammonia, 
minus  4  eq.  of  water.  It  is  a  crystalline  solid,  having  the  usual 
properties  of  an  amide.  There  exists  also  an  acid  amide,  or 
succinamie  acid,  Cs  Hs  Os ,  N  Ha ,  which  is  acid  succinate  of 
ammonia,  minus  2  eq.  of  water.  And  there  is  a  third  amide, 
sucdnimide,  Cs  Hs  N  0« ,  which  is  acid  succinate  of  ammonia,  minus 
4  eq.  of  water.  Succinamie  acid  is  only  known  in  combination 
with  oxide  of  silver.  Succinimide  is  formed  when  ammonia  acts 
on  anhydrous  succinic  acid.  It  forms  beautiful  rhombic  tabular 
crystals,  very  soluble  in  water.  With  aniline  (phenylamine) 
succinic  acid  yields  anilides  analogous  to  the  amides  just 
mentioned. 

Succinic  acid  and  its  ethers  and  amides,  yield  substitution-pro- 
ducts with  chlorine,  which  our  limits  prevent  us  from  more  Mly 
describing. 
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The  origin  of  amher  is yecj  nnontain;  but  it  ia  most  probably 
deriyed  from  lome  reein,  formerly  liquid  or  soft.  It  may  poeaibly 
have  arisen  from  the  slow  oxidation  of  a  fatty  matter,  as  we  see 
suooinio  add  formed  from  fiats  by  oxidation.  Amber  ia  a  olear 
brittle  yellow  solid,  beooming  eleotrie  by  friotion.  It  is  for  the 
most  part  insoluble  in  aU  menstnuu  When  heated,  it  yields 
suoeinio  aoid  and  a  yolatile  oil,  and  there  is  left  a  large  pcoportion 
of  a  matter  whioh  may  be  oaSed  bitnminoos,  and  Ibrms  the  piin* 
dpal  part  of  the  amb^. 

Lipte  Acid,  Cio  Ha  Os,  2  H  OsGioHaOs.  This  aoid  is 
homologous  with  oxalio  and  suooinio  adds.  It  is  found  among 
the  products  of  the  oxidation  of  oils  or  oily  aoids  by  nitrie  aoid 
along  with  other  aoids  both  of  the  oxalic  and  iormio  series.  It 
is  crystalline,  soluble  in  water*  lipie  aeid  has  not  been  much 
studied. 

Adiptc  Acid,  Cm  Hs  Oe^  2  H  OsrCii  Hio  Os.  This  aeid  is 
found  with  the  precediog  ones  among  the  produets  of  the  action 
of  nitric  aeid  on  oils  and  oily  aoids.  It  Ib  also  erystalHne,  and 
soluble  in  water,  but  has  not  been  minutdiy  examined.  Adipate 
of  ethyle  has  a  strong  fragrance  of  rennet  apples. 

Pimelie  Add,  Gu  Hio  0« ,  2  H  0  :=  Cm  Hit  Ob  .  Found  with 
the  preceding  aoids.  It  appears  in  the  form  of  minute  orystalline 
grains.  It  melts  at  about  237*  F.,  and  yolatilises  at  a  higher 
temperature.  It  is  yery  soluble  in  hot  water.  When  heated 
with  potash,  hydrogen  is  giyen  off,  and  the  residue,  acted  on  by 
sulphuric  acid,  yields  a  yolatile  acid,  apparentiy  yalerianio  add, 
or  a  mixture  of  it  with  others  of  the  same  series. 

Suheric  Acid,  CiaHisOs,  2  HO  =  Cia  Hu  Os  =7a,  2  HO. 
This  acid  is  formed  when  oork  is  oxidised  by  nitrio  add,  but 
especially  when  nitric  aeid  acts  on  stearic  acid,  margario  acid,  oleic 
add,  and  other  fatty  bodies.  The  aoid  solution,  obtained  by 
boiling  steario  or  margario  acid  with  nitric  acid  till  it  is  entirely 
dissolyed,  is  evaporated  to  one  half,  and  on  oooling  depodts 
a  large  quantity  of  suberic  add,  which  is  easily  purified  by 
orystallisation. 

It  forms  small  granular  crystals,  fddble,  when  moist,  at  130**, 
when  dried,  at  248*,  yolatile  at  a  higher  temperature,  and  sub- 
liming in  the  form  of  long  needles.  It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  ooLd 
water,  yery  soluble  in  hot  water,  in  alcohol,^d  ether. 

The  general  formula  of  the  suberates  is  Su,  2  M  0.  The  wtbe^ 
rate  ofaxids  qfethyk  is  prepared  like  the  ethers  of  aU  the  fatty 
acids,  by  passing  hydrochloric  aoid  gas  through  the  alooholio 
solution  <^  the  add.  When  suberate  of  lime  is  distilled,  it  yields, 
among  other  oily  products,  a  liquid  boiling  at  366^,  the  formula  of 
whioh  is  Cm  Hi«  Ot ,  or  Cm  Hm  Ot .    It  is  conyerted  into  subeiio 
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acid  by  the  action  of  the  air  and  of  nitxio  aoid.    The  nature  of 
this  compoand  is  not  yet  ascertained. 

Suberic  acid  gives  rise  to  iuber&midey  Ci«  Hit  0* ,  2  N  Ht  := 
Cm  HiA  Nt  0* ,  formed  when  ammonia  acts  on  suberate  of  ethyle 
to  mberanilide,  an  analogous  compound,  formed  by  the  action  of 
aniHne  (phenylamine)  on  suberic  ether ;  and  wberanUie  aeidy  an 
acid  anilide,  formed  along  with  the  preceding  compound.  The 
snberamic  acid  is  not  yet  known. 

Sebaeic  Aoid^  Cao  Em  Of ,  2  H  0  =  do  His  Ob.  This, 
the  nazt  known  acid  of  the  oxalie  series,  and  as  yet  the  highest 
in  the  series,  is  formed  in  the  distillation  of  oleic  acid  and 
of  all  oik  containing  that  add.  It  is  soluble  in  hot  water,  sparingly 
soluble  in  cold  water,  and  therefore  when  the  products  of  the 
distillation  are  boiled  with  water,  the  filtered  liquid  deposits,  on 
cooling,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  sebacic  acid,  in  light  featheiy 
masses  of  crystals  somewhat  resembling  sublimed  benzoic  acid. 
The  presence  of  this  acid  among  the  prodnets  of  distillation  of  oils 
is  a  sure  proof  and  a  delicate  test  of  the  presence  of  oleine  or  of 
oleic  add  in  the  oil  distilled. 

A  more  productiye  process  is  to  heat  ricinolio  acid  (see  castor  oH) 
with  half  its  weight  of  caustic  potash,  or  castor  oil  may  be  at  once 
treated  in  the  same  manner.  Hydrated  oxide  of  ootyle,  or  oaprylic 
alcohol,  distils  over,  and  sebate  of  potash  is  left. 

Ricinolio  odd.  Bebate  of  potash,  CaprylioMid. 

Cm  Hm  Oe  +  2  (K  0,  H  0)  =C«o  Hi«  Go,  2  K  0  +  Ci«  His  Ob  +  H>. 

The  sebate,  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid,  yields  the  acid  in 
abundance. 

Sebacic  acid  melts  at  81%  and  is  yolatilised  at  a  higher  tempera- 
ture. Its  yapour  irritates  strongly  the  respiratory  organs.  When 
fused  with  potash,  the  residue  yields,  by  tiie  action  of  sulphuric 
add,  a  yolatile  oily  add,  or  a  mixture  of  such  adds.  Nitric  add 
acts  on  it  slowly,  and  converts  it  into  sucdnio  add  according  to 
some,  while  others  allege  that  it  yidds  pyrotartaric  add,  Cio  Hs  Os  • 
It  will  be  obseryed  that  pyrotartaric  add  has  the  same  formula  as 
lipio  acid,  and  as  it  is  also  bibasic,  it  may  really  be  identical  with 
lipic  add,  or  they  may  only  be  isomeric.  But  it  is  easy  to  see  how 
nitric  acid  should  form  both  lipic,  or  pyrotartaric  and  succinic 
adds  from  sebacic  acid,  just  as  it  forms  from  margaric  or  capric 
acid,  volatile  acids  of  the  same  series,  lower  in  the  scale,  by 
removing  part  of  the  carbon. 

The  sebates  are  either  neutral  Cao  Hie  0« ,  2  MO,  or  acid, 
Cao  Hi6  Oa ,  HO,  MO. 

Sebate  of  ethyle,  or  sebacic  ether,  Cao  Hie  Oa ,  2  Ae  0,  is  a 
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volatfle  ether,  whidh  has  a  etrong  and  pleasant  fragranoe  of 
pine  apple. 

When  sebaeio  ether  is  acted  on  by  ammonia,  it  yields  sebamide 
Cto  Hto  N«  0« ,  which  is  neutral  sehate  of  ammonia,  m%nu9  4  eq.  of 
water ;  and  sebamic  acid,  Cw  Hu  N  Oa ,  which  is  acid  sebate  of 
ammonia  mintu  2  eq.  of  water.  These  oomponnds  have  tlie 
reactions  of  amides. 

We  have  now  mentioned  all  the  known  acids  of  the  oxalic 
series,  and  it  will  be  seen  by  the  following  table,  that  they 
correspond  each  to  a  volatile  acid  of  the  formylic  series,  containing 
2  eq.  of  carbon  less. 

Thus  we  see  that  if  we  add  to  the  adds  of  the  formylic  series 
2  eq.  of  carbonic  add,  we  hare  the  formula  of  the  adds  of  the 
oxalic  series. 


llonobMlo  VoUtila  Acids. 


Foimio  Acid 

Os 

Ha 

0«  +  2  C  Oi 

Aoetio  Acid 

0« 

H« 

0«  +  2  C  Ot 

Propjlic  Add 

Ca 

Ha 

0«  +  2  C  Oi 

Batyrio  Add 

Cs 

Ha 

0«  +  2  C  Oa 

Vderisnic  Acid  Cu>  Hio  0«  +  2  0  Oa: 
Gaproic  Add  Cii  Hn  0«  +  2  C  Oa: 
(Enanthylic  Add  Gi«  Hu  0«  +  2  C  Oa: 
Gaprylio  Acid  Oia  Hia  0*  +  2  G  Oa: 
PeLargonio  Add    Gia  Hia  0«  +  2  G  Oa: 


Bibasic  Adda. 

=rG«  Hb  Os  Oxalic  Add 
=:Ga  H«  0,   Unknown 
^  Ga   Ha  Oa  Snodnic  Add 

=  G»oH.    Oa    p^^^cAdd} 
:  Gia  Hio  Oa   Adipic  Add 
:  Gi«  Hia  Os  Fimelic  Add 

Gia  Hu  Oa  Saberic  Add 

Gi8  Hia  Oa   Unknown 
:  Gao  His  Oa  Sebsdc  Add. 


It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  bibasic  adds,  corresponding  to 
acetic  and  oenanthylio  acids,  as  well  as  others  higher  in  the  scale, 
will  in  time  be  discovered.  We  have  already  pointed  out  that 
pyrotartaric  acid  is  either  isomeric  or  identical  with  lipic  add,  and 
an  acid  produced  by  the  action  of  nitric  add  on  rhodeoretic  add 
(a  body  formed  by  the  action  of  bases  on  the  resin  of  jalap),  which 
has  been  called  ipomic  add,  is  isomeric  at  least,  and  probably 
identical,  with  sebaeio  aoid.  Oxalic  acid,  as  is  weU  known,  occurs 
frequently  in  nature. 


OLEIC  ACID  8SBIES. 
General  fonnnla  Gb  Hn — aO«,  or  G« Hn  — •  Oa,  H  0. 

Of  this  series  a  few  adds  are  known.  They  all  contain  2  eqs.  of 
carbon  more  than  the  corresponding  acid  of  ^e  formylic  series. 

Acrylic  Acid,  CaHsO*,  H 0  =  C«  H«  O4.  This  addisformed 
by  the  oxidation  of  aoroleine  (See  under  glycerine),  by  means  o€ 
oxide  of  silver.    Acrylic  add  is  a  limpid  liquid,  of  a  pungent  but 
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agreeable  aoid  odour,  not  Unlike  that  of  aoetio  add.  It  is  miscible 
with  water  in  all  proportions,  and  boils  at  a  temperatore  above 
212"*.  Its  salts  are  monobasic,  and  resemble  the  acetates  and 
formiates.  The  acrylate  of  silver  detonates  when  heated.  Acrylic 
add  is  easily  oxidised  and  decomposed.  Acrylic  ether  is  not 
known  in  a  state  of  purity,  but  appears  to  have  the  odour  and 
taste  of  radish. 

Angelic  Acid,  Cio  H?  Os>  H  0,  is  found  in  the  root  of  angelica 
and  of  other  umbelliffflrsB.  It  is  extracted  by  water,  then  com- 
bined with  potash,  evaporated  to  expel  volatile  oils,  and  the  residue 
distilled  with  sulphuric  acid  and  water.  At  first,  aoetio  and 
valerianic  acids  pass  over,  then  angelic  add,  which  condenses  in 
the  neck  of  the  retort.  Water  is  added  to  the  residue,  and  the 
distillation  continued  as  long  as  any  angelic  add  passes  over  with 
the  water. 

The  acid  may  also  be  obtained  by  the  action  of  caustic  potash 
on  oil  of  camomile,  taking  care  to  avoid  too  strong  a  heat,  as  the 
add  is  itself  decomposed  by  potash. 

It  forms  fine  crystals,  fudble  at  113**  F.,  boiling  at  d74«. 
Heated  with  potash,  it  yields  acetate  and  propylate  of  potash, 
and  hydrogen  gas. 

Moringic  Acid,  Cso  Ht?  Os,  H  0  =  Cso  Hm  0*.  This  add 
occurs,  along  with  benic,  behenic,  and  margaric  acids,  in  the  oil 
of  ben,  which  is  that  of  the  fruit  of  Moringa  nux  hehen^  or  Jf. 
ohifcra.  It  is  a  liquid,  and  slightly  aoid,  very  soluble  in  alcohol. 
At  32"*  it  solidifies.    It  is  but  little  known. 

Olde  Add,  Csa  Has  Os ,  H  0  ^  Csa  Hm  0* .  This  is  the  most  im- 
portant and  abundant  acid  of  the  series  named  from  it.  It  occurs 
in  almost  all  the  animal  and  vegetable  oils  which  are  not  drying 
oils,  in  the  form  of  oleine,  (a  compound  of  the  add  with  glycerine) 
as  tlieir  chief  constituent,  and  in  almost  all  similar  vegetable  fats 
in  smaller  proportion. 

It  is  best  obtained  pure  frt>m  almond  oil,  which  is  saponified 
by  potash,  the  soap  decomposed  by  an  acid,  and  the  mixed  acids 
thus  obtained  are  digested  with  half  their  weight  of  oxide  of  lead, 
with  which  they  all  combine.  Ether  now  dissolves  the  add  oleate 
of  lead,  leaving  the  margarate  or  stearate  of  lead  undissolved. 
Hydrochloric  acid  is  added  to  the  dear  solution,  and  the  oleio 
acid  dissolves  in  the  ether,'  while  chloride  of  lead  is  depodted. 
The  ether  being  distilled  off,  the  add  is  left,  but  is  still  coloured. 
By  exposure  to  cold,  the  pure  add  crystallises,  and  is  expressed 
in  the  cold.  Or  the  coloured  add  is  converted  into  oleate  of 
baryta,  which  is  purified  by  means  of  alcohol,  and  the  pure  salt 
decomposed  by  an  acid. 

Pure  oleio  add  is  liquid  above  67^  F.,  colourless,  congealing  in 
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oold  breather.  When  nMlted,  it  does  not  0<^dify  till  oooled  to  40** ; 
vfceQ  tolid,  it  does  not  melt  tin  wanned  to  57*.  It  rapidly  abeoibs 
oxygen  horn  the  air  and  beooaiea  blown. 

It  is  deoomposed  by  heat,  whioh  is  the  ease  with  all  the  adds 
of  this  aeries  at  all  high  in  the  seale.  Among  the  prodnots  are 
aeetie,  oaprylio,  and  oaprie  aeids,  probaibly  othen  of  that  series, 
but  chiefly  sebaoio  aoid,  the  presence  of  whioh  in  the  matter 
M»tained  hy  distilling  any  oil,  is  a  snre  test  of  the  presenoe  of 
oleine  in  that  oiL 

By  oontaot  wiUi  nitrons  aoid  oleio  add  is  eoBTeited  into  eUgidie 
aeid,  which  is  isomeric  with  it. 

When  fused  with  caustio  potash,  oleic  acid  is  resolved  into 
aoetio  and  palmitic  acids  and  hydrogen  gas. 

OlsioAaid.  PalmltataofPotaah.    Aotttate  of  Potash. 

GMHM0«-f2(K0,  HO)=GnHsiOt,£0  +  G«HsOs,  KO-i-Ht. 

Oleic  aoid,  mixed  with  a  good  deal  of  margaric  or  steario  aeid, 
is  prodnced  in  large  quantity  in  the  manufsotore  of  steario  acid 
ibr  candles.  This  impure  oleic  add  is  the  liquid  part  expressed 
from  the  mass  of  oily  adds  which  is  formed  when  tallow  suet  or 
lard  is  saponified  by  lime  and  the  soap  decomposed  by  sulphuric 
acid.  It  may  be  purified  as  aboye  directed ;  but  in  its  injure 
state  it  is  much  used  in  making  soaps. 

When  boiled  with  nitric  acid,  oldo  add  yields  many  adds  both 
of  the  formylio  and  oleic  series,  all  of  course  lower  in  the  scale 
than  itself.  Succinic  and  suberic  adds  are  especially  abundant 
in  this  process. 

The  oleates  haye  the  chsraoters  of  soi^  or  plasters,  according 
as  they  are  soluble  or  insoluble  in  water.  Oleate  of  potash  is  a  soft 
soap,  and  is  the  chief  ingredient  of  Naples  soap.  Oleate  of  soda, 
like  soda  soaps  in  general,  is  hard.  Oleate  of  lead  is  an  exedlent 
plaster,  being  Tory  fttdble  and  adhedye.  Oleate  of  eth^e  is 
an  oily  liquid. 

Sulphuric  add,  when  it  acts  on  oils,  forms  an  add,  sulpholeio 
add,  along  with  a  sulphomargario  add.  These  adds  are  not  fiedly 
known.  The  former  is  said,  by  c(mtaot  with  water,  to  yidd 
metoldc  add,  and  when  boiled,  to  form  another  acid,  called 
hydioleic  acid.  The  oompodtion  of  these  adds  is  not  asoer^ 
tained. 

Elaiiic  Aeid.  This  add,  as  already  stated,  is  isomeric  with 
ddc  add,  and  ia  formed  from  it  by  contact  with  nitrous  or 
hyponitrous  aoid.  It  is  solid,  6idble  at  113**  F.  For  this 
reason,  oleic  aoid  is  solidified  by  oontaot  with  nitrous  acid ;  and 
oleine,  or  oils  containing  oleine,  are  also  rapidly  solidified  by 
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oontaot  with  nitrons  add,  or  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  meroxuy, 
which,  yiehis  nitrous  aoid.  Elaidic  add  may  be  distilled 
unaltered. 

Oleine,  the  liquid  principle  of  most  natural  oils  and  fats,  and 
elaidine,  into  wMoh  it  is  oonyerted  by  nitrous  aoid,  are  oompounds 
of  the  adds  witJi  glycerine. 

Oleic  Add  of  drying  aih,  Linoleic  Acid.  This  add,  which 
occurs,  combined  with  glycerine,  in  linseed  oil,  walnut  oil,  and 
the  oti^er  drying  oils,  is  different  from  oldc  add^  though  resem- 
bling it  in  external  properties.  It  has  been  said  to  be  Cm  H99  Oo, 
but  this  is  highly  doubtful. 

The  add  itself,  and  its  glyceride  or  lindeine,  attract  oxygen 
from  the  air,  and  dry  up  into  a  resinous  mass.  Henoe  their  use 
in  pcdnting. 

DcegUnic  Add,  Gss  Hm  04=G88  Um  Os  ,  H  0,  is  formed  in  tiie 
oil  of  Bcdana  rostratOj  where  it  is  combined,  according  to 
Scharling,  not  with  glycerine,  but  with  tihe  oxide  of  the  radical 
Cm  Hs6,  which  may  be  called  dodecatyle,  homdogous  with  ethyle. 
When  this  oil  is  saponified,  tiiere  are  obtained  the  add,  which  is 
oily,  liquid  at  62'',  congealing  several  degrees  above  32'' ;  and  the 
hydrated  oxide  of  dodecatyle,  or  dodecatylic  alcohol.  Cm  Hu  0, 
HO  =  CmHmOs. 

Erude  Add,  or  Brctsde  Add,  Cm  Hm  0«  =  Cm  H«i  Os  ,  H  0. 
This  add  is  found  in  the  fat  oil  of  mustard,  obtained  by  expressing 
the  seeds,  also  in  the  oil  of  colza,  which  is  obtained  ^m  the 
seeds  of  another  cruciferous  plant,  Brawiea  campeHriB  ole\fera. 
It  ia  solid,  melts  about  90*  F.,  and  crystallises  in  needles  from  its 
alcoholic  soluticm.  The  oil  contains  another  acid,  which  is  liquid 
at  the  ordinary  temperature,  but  is  different  from  oleic  acid; 
most  probably  an  add  of  the  oleic  series.  It  is  very  probable 
that  these  acids,  or  others  homologous  with  them,  may  be  found 
in  the  seeds  of  other  cruciferee. 

Let  us  briefly  recapitulate  the  different  classes  of  compounds 
treated  of  in  this  section,  and  represented  in  the  table.  This 
will  best  be  done  in  a  tabular  form,  and  the  reader  will  bear  in 
mind  that  the  vertical  list  here  given  corresponds  to  the  hori- 
zontal line  of  the  table  of  homologous  compounds,  which  is  only 
a  selection  from  it,  and  that  each  number  here  given  is  the 
starting-point  of  a  series  of  homologous  compounds,  the  formula 
of  which  are  obtained  by  dmply  adding  Ci  Hi  successivdy  to  the 
formulsB  of  the  methyle  compounds,  here  taken  as  the  lowest  in 
the  series. 

Now,  when  it  is  considered  that  all  Ihe  above  compounds, 
are  known  in  the  methyle  and  formyle  series,  and  all  in  that  of 
etbyle  and  acetyle;   that  each  of  these  39  compounds  is  the 
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starUng-pomt  of  a  homologouB  Beries,  like  that  of  the  fatty  and 
oily  adds,  No.  29,  whioh  have  been  desoribed ;  and  that  seyeral 
of  the  numbers,  namely,  Noa.  12,  14,  15,  16,  17,  18,  19,  20,  21, 
25,  and  35  being  bases,  oombine  with  all  adds,  and  that  each  salt 
thus  formed  is  also  the  starting-point  of  a  similar  series ;  that 
the  bodies  under  Nos.  13  (of  whioh  there  are  several,  suoh  as 
oxaloyinic,  tartroyinio,  phosphoyinio,  and  oarboyinio  aoids,  not 
mentioned  in  the  table)  and  29,  being  aoid,  combine  with  all 
bases,  and  that  eaoh  sidt  thus  formed  is  the  starting-point  of  a 
new  homologous  series ;  that  the  radicals  and  bases,  from  No.  14 
to  No.  22,  all  admit  of  substitution  of  one  radical  for  another, 
yielding  new  bases,  and  consequently  new  salts  ad  infinitum; 
and  finally,  that  probably  every  compound  in  the  table  admits  of 
the  substitution  of  chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  and  nitrous  acid  for 
part  of  its  hydrogen,  thus  yielding  other  inexhaustible  series  of 
new  compounds,  it  will  be  seen,  that  even  this  formidable  list, 
and  the  large  table,  are  nothing  more  than  short  extracts  from  the 
real  list  of  possible  and  probable  compounds,  producible  by  art, 
besides  the  infinite  variety  of  nature.  And  yet,  bearing  in  mind 
the  laws  of  homologous  compounds,  and  of  substitutions,  the 
whole  of  this  immense  mass  of  formuled  become  easily  intelligible, 
insomuch  that  with  a  knowledge  of  one  such  series  as  has  just 
been  partially  exemi^ifled,  any  one  may  construct  for  himself  a 
table  including  all,  which,  however,  if  printed  at  full  length,  even 
in  the  abbreviated  shape  of  formuls,  wotdd  fill  a  volume.  And 
all  this  refers  only  to  the  compounds  connected  with,  or  derived 
from,  one  series  of  radicals,  that  of  methyle  and  ethyle.  Nature, 
however,  uses  not  only  these,  but  many  others,  as  yet  less  known 
to  us,  to  produce  her  organised  products.  We  trust  that  the  study 
of  this  section  will  enable  the  student  to  grasp  the  principle,  and 
to  see  his  way  through  the  seeming  chaos  of  organic  chemistry. 

Of  those  radicals  whioh  do  not  belong  to  the  series  of  ethyle 
and  methyle  (the  best  known),  those  most  interesting  are  phenyle, 
CiaHft,  and  its  homologues,  as  given  in  the  table,  p.  141,  with 
some  of  their  derivatives.  As  these  may  all  be  derived  from  the 
oil  of  tar,  we  shall  describe  them  and  their  derivatives  under 
that  head.  We  shall  then  see  that  these  radicals  agree  with 
those  of  the  methyle  series  in  replacing  hydrogen  in  ammonia, 
and  in  giving  rise  to  a  large  number  of  bases  and  other  interesting 
products. 

Before  quitting  the  subject  of  the  radicals  of  the  methyle  and 
ethyle  series.  On  Ha  +  i ,  and  their  derivatives,  it  must  be  men- 
tioned that  different  views  have  been  taken  of  these  compounds, 
besides  that  here  adopted.  Some  consider  alcohol  and  ether  to 
be  compounds  of  C«  H*,  or  ethylene,  with  water :  but  this  view 
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k  DOir  gnenBj  tikunHaned.  Bat  ike  vievB  taken  by  Kolbe, 
and  those  of  WilHaminn,  rniiat  be  notieed.  Solbe  adbnitB  the 
ezistsnoe  of  the  meCh  jle  aeries  of  trndieak,  bat  sot  that  el  the 
derived  acid  radieala  of  the  fomyle  aeries,  (^  H»  —  i.  Aceoid- 
in^  to  hian  the  acids  of  the  fennie  series  aie  eoofled  oxalie 
addsy  the  eop«la  bemg  in  eaeh  ease  a  mdioal  of  the  nethylB 
aeriea.  The  feUowing  table  ezhSitts  together  the  view  alnady 
adopted  in  this  work,  and  that  of  Sxdbe,  &r  the  six  fizst  aeids  of 
theseriesy(GU  H>)bO«:^ 

KoTbe. 

ViSTBoc  AddCt  H,  Os,  H0=  H,  CiOa,  HO=rCs  Hi  0« 
Aeetie  do.  C«  Ha,  0»,  H  0  =  Cb  H»,  CiOs,  H  0=G«  H«  0« 
PtoiiTlie  do.  Co  Hs,  0»,  H  0=0*  Hs,  dOs,  H  0=06  Ht  0* 
Botyrie  do.  Ob  Ht,  0>,  HO=Os  Ht,  ObOs,  H0=C8  H«  0* 
Yskriaaiedo.  OioHv,  Ob,  H0=rCt  H»,  0iO>,  HO=Gio  HwO* 
Gkpnie     dA.  On  Ht^^Os,  H  0=0io  Hu,  CiO>,  HO=iCit  Hu  0« 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  the  fizst  oolomn  the  acid  radicals 
formyle,  aoetyle,  propionyle,  bntyryls,  yaleryle,  and  oaproyle,  are 
snpposed  to  be  united  to  3  eqs.  of  oxygen  and  1  of  water ;  while 
in  the  second,  hydrated  oxalic  acid,  C%  Os,  HO,  is  supposed  to 
be  oonpled,  first  with  hydrogen,  and  then  with  the  homologaea 
of  hydrogen,  the  basic  radicals  methyle,  ethyls,  ^opyle,  batyle, 
and  amyie.  It  jm  evident  that  either  view  snffii^tly  aooonnto 
for  the  great  analogy  of  these  acids  among  each  other,  and  that 
the  latter  periiaps  acoonnts  better  for  the  fact,  that  the  ammonia 
salts  of  these  radicals  yield  the  cyanides  of  the  basio  radicals  they 
are  supposed  to  oontain.  Thus  acetate  of  ammonia  yields  cyanide 
of  methyle,  propylato  of  ammonia,  cyanide  of  ethyle,  ^ba  On  the 
udiole,  it  is  impossible,  as  yet,  to  give  to  the  one  view  a  decided 
pre£arence  over  the  other ;  and  it  will  be  seen  that  Kolbe's  view 
may  easily  be  applied  to  all  compounds  supposed,  on  the  other 
theory,  to  contain  formyle,  aoetyle,  and  the  radicals  of  that  series. 
Kolbe  has,  indeed,  with  much  ingenuity,  extended  it  to  all  these 
and  many  analogous  products,  such  as  aldehyde,  including  those 
of  substitution,  chloral,  ohloracetio  acid,  and  t^  chlorinifled  ethere 
generally.  But  our  limited  space  forbids  us  to  enter  into  theae 
details,  and  we  therefore  stop,  recommending  to  the  student  to 
bear  in  mind,  that  not  only  the  doctrine  of  compound  radicals,  but 
also  that  of  coupled  compounds,  probably,  has  a  great  share  in  the 
production  of  organic  bodies. 

WiUiamson  follows  Berzelius  in  not  regarding  alcohol  as  the 
hydrated  oxide  of  ethyle,  C«  H«  0,  HO  =  C«  Ho  Oi,  but  as 
having  only  half  this  atomic  weight,  Cs  Ha  0 ;  and  in  con- 
sequence of  some  very  remarkable  disooveriee  of  his  own,  he 
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finds  it  neoeeaaiy  to  halye  tke  eqiUTalent  of  hydrogen,  and  to 
write  the  formulk  of  water  Hi  0,  and  that  of  alcohol  Ci  Ho  0. 
He  suppoeea  alcohol  to  be  watrar,  in  which  one  half  of  the 
hydrogen  is  replaced  by  the  body  Gi  Hs  (which,  with  the  double 
or  naoal  equivalent  of  hydrogen,  wonld  be  Ot  Hs|,  henoe  the 

reason  for  halving  the  eq.  of  hydrogen),  thus:    water  q  (O; 

H     ) 

aloohol  (T  Q    ?  0.    Aooording  to  this  view,  ether  is  water  in 

which  both  the  eqs.  of  hydrogen  (that  is,  all  the  hydrogen)  have 
beenreplaoed  by  Cs  Hs;  water  ^1  0;   ether  ^  ^^  |  0  =:  C* 

Hio  0  (=,  in  the  ordinary  form,  0*  He  0). 

We  have  already  expbuned  that  if,  without  altering  the  atomic 

H )  0 
weight  of  hydrogen,  we  rejj^reaent  water  thus :   ^  >  q  ;     alcohol 

will  be  n-g^  i  Q>  And  ether  q^  h*  i  0*    '^^  amounts,  as  will 

be  perceived,  to  the  same  thing  as  Williamson's  view,  and  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind,  that  many  other  facts  render  it  probable  that 
the  true  formula  for  water  is  a  douUe  one,  or  that  the  molecule 
of  water,  which  is  the  most  frequent  type  of  organic  compounds, 
contains  2  at.  of  hydrogen  and  2  of  oxygen. 

The  strongest  arguments  for  this  view  are  dmved  from  the 
fact,  observed  by  Williamson,  that  alcohol  is  converted  into 
ether  by  the  action  of  iodide  of  ethyle  on  a  solution  of  potash  in 
aloohoL  According  to  the  usual  view,  this  change  would  be 
thus  represented :  U  H«  0,  KG  +  GtHa  1=  KI  +  2  (GtHeO), 
the  potash  being  supposed  to  have  replaced  the  water  of  alo(^oL 
Williamson  supposes  one-sixth  of  the  hydrogen  in  alcohol  to  have 
been  replaced  by  potassium,  thus :   GtHaG  +  E0=  H0  + 

Gi  5"  SO  (halving  the  eq.  of  potassium).  Then  this  compound, 
acted  on  by  iodide  of  ethyle,  which  he  makes  Gi  Ha  I  (halvixig 

TT        \ 

the  eq.  of  iodine  also),  yields  ether  with  it,  thus :  Gi  ^   (  ^  ~^ 

Os  Hs  I  =s  K I  +  Q  u*  I  0.  To  decide  between  the  two  theories, 

Williamson  tried  to  replace  one  of  the  eqs.  of  hydrogen  by 
methyle.  If  the  ordinary  view  were  right,  he  should  have 
obtained  a  mixture  of  oxide  of  ethyle  and  oxide  of  methyle,  by 
causing  iodide  of  methyle  to  act  on  the  potash  compound  of 
ether,  G«  Ht  0,  EG  +  GiHiI  =  K I  +  G«H«0  +  C%  H80(usmg 
the  ordinary  equivalents);  but  instead  of  this,  he  obtained  a 
new  alcohol,  Gt  Hs  0.     This  he  explains  as  follows.    In  his 
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notatum,  iodide  of  meiQijle  is  C  Ht  I.     Hence  ^  7*  I  ^  "^ 

CHiI=KI+^]^|0.  Thie  latter  body,  C.  H.  0,in  ordi- 

nary  notation,  CsH^O  orCeHsOs,  isa  very  remarkable  new 
alo^ol,  and  WiUiamion  has  obtained  others  of  the  same  class, 
which,  .howeyer,  as  well  as  the  first,  have  not  yet  been  folly 
described.  These  remarkable  researches  will  probably  hereafter 
lead  to  modifications  of  our  views  on  many  points ;  bnt,  in  the 
meantime,  we  shall  adhere  to  the  nsual  view,  which,  for  the 
moment,  is  the  best  attainable,  but  which,  like  all  theories,  most 
in  time  give  place  to  sooh  as  better  agree  with  all  known  facts. 
A  theory  in  chemistry  is  nothing  more  than  such  a  view  as 
groups  together  the  laxgest  nnmber  of  fieusts  at  a  given  time,  and 
has  no  pretensions  to  absolute  truth,  nor  to  be  more  than  a  guide 
to  the  enquirer,  and  an  aid  to  his  memory. 
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We  have  already  mentioned,  under  the  oily  acids  of  the  formylio 
and  oleic  series,  that  the  natural  fixed  oils  and  fats  are  neutral 
compounds  of  these  acids  with,  for  the  most  part,  the  basio  com- 
pound glycerine,  or  oxide  of  glyceryle  (to  be  presently  described}, 
and  in  a  few  cases  with  basic  oxides  of  tiie  series  of  oxide  of  ethyle. 
These  neutral  oils  and  fats  are  named  according  to  the  adds  tiiey 
contain.  Thus,  stearine,  margarine,  palmitine,  oleine,  caprine, 
valerine,  and  butyrine,  are  the  compounds  of  glycerine  with 
stearic,  margaric,  palmitic,  oleic,  oapiic,  valerianic,  and  bntyiio 
acids.  Cetine  is  the  palmitate  of  oxide  of  cetyle ;  Chinese  wax  is 
the  oeretate  of  oxide  of  ceryle.  The  part  of  bees-wax  insoluble 
in  alcohol  is  palmitate  of  myricyle,  and  the  oil  of  the  balnna 
rostrata,  or  beaked  whale,  contains  with  other  oils  the  doaglinate 
of  oxide  of  dodecatyle. 

The  chief  liquid  fat  oils  and  drying  oils  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom  have  already  been  mentioned.  In  the  animal  kingdom, 
there  are  fish  oils,  characterised  by  containing  valerate  of  glycerine, 
or  valerine,  which  gives  the  smell  of  train  oil,  and  occurs  also  in 
cod-liver  oil,  &c.  &c. 

The  solid  oils  or  fats  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  are,  butter  of 
cacao  {Theobroma  cacao) ;  of  nutmeg  {Ifyr%$tiea  moichata) ;  of 
cocoa-nut  {Coco$  nucifera) ;  of  laurel  {Zaurus  nobilis) ;  pahn-oil 
{Avoira  elais :  Elaii  Ouianensi$) ;  galam  butter  {Bastia  5fify- 
raeea);  and  some  others.  Those  of  the  animal  kingdom  are 
tallow,  or  suet,  butter,  hog's  lard,  human  fat,  &c. 
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Spermaceti  is  a  peouliar  fat  found  in  the  head  of  Physeter 
tnacrocephaluB,  When  pnrified  from  a  small  quantity  of  a  liquid 
oily  it  constitutes  eetiney  whiok  is  a  compound  of  oxide  of  oetyle 
with  oetylio  aoid,  and  yields  the  hydrated  oxyde  of  oetyle,  or 
ethaly  and  oetyUo  aoid,  as  fonnerly  explained,  when  boiled  with 
potash.  Cetme  crystallises  beautifully  when  melted  or  when 
dissolved  in  hot  aloohol. 

Cholesterine  is  a  fat  found  in  bile,  and  also,  in  small  proper-* 
tion,  in  the  blood,  and  in  much  larger  quantity  as  an  ingredient 
of  cerebral  matter.  It  forms  the  chief  ingredient  of  biliary 
calculi.  It  dissolyes  in  hot  aloohol,  crystallising  on  cooling  in 
sOyery  scales,  but  cannot  be  saponified  by  boiling  with  potash. 
It  will  be  described  more  fully  under  the  head  of  bile.  When 
acted  on  by  nitric  acid,  it  yields  a  new  acid,  choletterie  acid^  which 
contains  nitrogen,  probably  as  nitrous  add. 

Amhreine^  a  fat  analogous  to  cholesterine,  is  found  in  ambergris. 
It  yields,  with  nitric  acid,  ambreie  acid.  Castorine  is  a  similar 
fat  found  in  castoreum. 

Wax  is  another  peculiar  fatty  body,  the  origin  of  which  is 
derived  from  flowers,  whence  it  is  collected  by  the  bee.  It  melts 
at  about  150*.  It  is  a  mixture  of  two  fats,  cerotic  acid,  and 
palmitate  of  oxide  of  melissyle,  as  formerly  explained;  the 
former  soluble,  the  latter  insoluble,  in  hot  alcohol.  When  heated 
with  nitric  acid,  wax  is  almost  entirely  conyerted  into  succinic 
acid. 

Chinese  wax  consists  of  cerotate  of  oxide  of  ceryle  alone. 

Japan,  or  tree  wax,  is  a  true  fat,  composed  of  palmitic  acid  and 
glycerine  without  oleine.  When  acted  on  by  nitric  acid  it  yields, 
first  pimelic  and  adipic  adds,  and  then  succinic  add,  as  in  the 
case  of  spermaceti. 

We  shall  return  to  the  subject  of  the  oompodtion  of  the  fixed 
oils  under  glycerine,  the  basic  principle  which  they  all  contain. 

Cerotine  is  the  name  giyen  to  a  waxy  substance  occasionally 
found  on  the  surface  of  the  sugar-cane.  It  is  not  saponifiable,  and 
appears  to  contain  Cm  Hm  Os  .  It  is  probably  an  aldehyde,  or  if 
its  formula  be  doubled.  Cm  Hm  0*,  it  may  be  a  compound 
ether. 

Athamaniine^  from  the  root  of  Athamania  creoselinum,  is  a 
crystalline  fat-like  body,  containing  valerianic  acid,  united  to  a 
body,  orcoselone,  which  supplies  the  place  of  glycerine  in  lixe 
neutral  athamantine.  Oreoselone  is  Ci*  Hs  Os ,  that  is,  isomeric 
with  dry  benzoic  acid.  Athamantine  is  Cm  His  Ot  =  Cm  Hs  Os 
(1  eq.  oreoselone)  +  Cio  Hio  0*  (1  eq.  valerianic  acid).  Atha- 
mantine combines  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  compound, 
when  boiled  with  water,  deposits  crystals,  which  are  oreoselone 
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pht9  water  =  Ci*  H«  0«»  and  iaomerie  with  erjratalllaed 
acid. 

These  aeutral  oils  or  iats  nerer  ooonr  singly,  for  raet  aad  tallow 
oonsisi  of  stearine,  mafgaiinsy  and  oleme ;  lard  and  hiuuui  fiit  of 
nargarine  and  oleine ;  olive  and  almond  dls  oi  the  same  two  fits 
in  different  proportions ;  hatter  of  margarine  or  palmitine,  oleine^ 
and  small  quantities  of  oaprine,  oapryline,  oaproine»  and  bntyrine ; 
train  oil  of  oleine,  with  a  little  of  some  solid  fat  and  a  little 
valerinoy  as  does  diso  ood-liver  oil;  palm-oil  of  palmitine  and 
oleine,  and  so  on. 

The  oomponnds  of  gljoerine,  whioh  eonstitate  the  great  mijmty 
of  fats  and  fixed  oils,  are  ealied  glyoerides^  They  are  all  saponi- 
fied by  boiling  with  potash  or  soda,  whioh  nnite  with  the  aoids  to 
form  soaps,  while  the  glyoerine  is  set  free,  taking  np  the  elements 
of  water. 

The  glyeerides  of  the  fatty  adds  high  in  the  scale,  ahoTS  Gio  , 
are  devoid  of  taste  and  smell  when  pure,  but  by  long  ezposore  to 
air  are  in  part  decomposed,  the  aoids  being  to  some  extent  liberated, 
when  they  acquire  a  rancid  taste  and  smelL 

Those  of  the  acids  lower  in  the  scale  haye  generally  some  smell 
and  taste :  thus  the  flavour  of  batter  is  due  to  the  small  properties 
of  butyrine,  o^roine,  &o.,  whioh  it  contains ;  and  that  of  tndn 
oil  and  ood-liyer  oil  arises  from  the  presence  of  valerine. 

The  'glyeerides  are  generally  insoluble  in  water,  but  very 
soluble  in  ether  or  turpentine,  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  aloohoL 

They  are  all  decomposed  by  heat,  those  whioh  contain  oleic  aeid 
yielding  sebaoio  acid,  and  all  glyeerides  whatever  yielding  the 
pungent  suffocating  vapours  of  aoroleine.     (See  below.) 

Ammonia  not  only  saponifies  the  glyeerides,  but  also  sets  on  the 
aoids,  forming  amides,  suoh  as  margaramide. 

Sulphuric  aeid  decomposes  them,  producing  sulphoglyoerio  aeid, 
and  compounds  of  sulphuric  acid  with  the  fatty  acids,  which  are 
sot  stable,  and  are  spontaneously  decomposed  by  oontaot  with 
water. 

The  action  of  nitric  aoid  on  the  glyeerides  is  violent,  and  it 
oxidises  both  the  glycerine  and  the  acid.  The  products  of  the 
latter  action,  as  mentioned  under  the  various  acids,  are  chiefly 
carbonic  acid  and  various  adds  both  of  the  formylio  and  oxalic 
series,  espedally  succinic  and  suberic  acids. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  describe  individually  the  numerous  oils, 
both  animal  and  vegetable,  all  of  which  have  the  general  characters 
here  mentioned.  But  one  oil  is  so  peculiar  that  it  deserves  a 
special  notice.    This  is  castor-oil,  the  oU  of  ltieinu$  communis. 

Castor-oil  is  a  glyceride,  or  rather  a  mixture  of  glyeerides,  the 
adds  of  which  are  in  part  peculiar.    When  saponified,  and  the 
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Bosp  decomposed  hy  an  aoid,  there  is  obtained  an  oily  aeid  liquid, 
ohieAy  formed  of  rieinolio  aoid,  Cm  Hm  Oa  ^  Cm  Hm  Da,  HO, 
and  a  small  portion  of  a  solid  acid,  apparently  a  miztoie  of 
stearic  and  palmitio  aaids. 

Rieinolio  acid  is  an  oily  liquid  which  by  intense  cold  congeale 
into  spherical  concretions.  Its  salts  with  the  alkalies  are  soaps. 
The  ricinolate  of  ethyle  is  oily.  £icinolamide  is  a  crystalline 
body. 

When  heated,  rieinolic  aeid  is  decomposed,  yielding  hydrated 
oxide  of  oBnanthyle  or  cananthylio  aldehyde,  with  some  osnanthylio 
add. 

When  heated  with  canstio  potash,  ricindio  acid  is  resolyed  into 
hydrated  oxide  of  oetyle,  or  caprylic  alcohol,  sebaoio  acid,  and 
hydrogen. 

Ridnolie  MicL  Bebateof  PotMh.  Ctspryho  §looho!L 

Cm  HmOo  -f  2(E0,H0)  =  0M)Hia06,  2E0-i-Ci«Ht8  0s  +  Ht 

By  contact  with  hyponitrons  add,  noinolic  acid  is  transformed 
into  a  solid  add  isomeric  with  it,  rioinelaidic  add.  It  is  decom- 
posed by  heat  in  the  same  way  as  rieinolio  add. 

Castor-oil,  when  distilled  alone  or  with  potash,  yields  the  same 
products  as  ridnolie  acid,  along  with  those  formed  by  the  action 
of  heat  on  glycerine  and  on  the  solid  acids  of  the  oil.  By  hyponi- 
trons add,  or  nitrate  of  mercury,  castor^  oH,  or  rather  the  ricinoline 
in  it,  is  oonyerted  into  the  solid  ridnehudine,  which  has  a  waxy 
consistence. 

DJtnSQ  OILS. 

These  oils,  of  which  linseed  oil,  .walnut  oil,  and  hempseed  oil 
are  the  most  important,  contain  an  oleine,  the  add  of  which,  as 
before  stated,  differs  from  common  olde  add.  They  attract 
oxygen  rapidly  from  the  air,  and  dry  into  a  Ysmish.  This  change 
is  promoted  by  first  heating  the  oil  with  litharge,  which  remoyes 
mucus,  &c.  The  presence  of  some  fordgn  substance  in  small 
quantity  seems,  howeyer,  to  be  fayourable  to  the  desiccation  of 
tiieseoils. 

The  fixed  or  fat  dk  in  general  are  apt  to  become  randd  when 
kept.  This  is  caused  by  the  presence  of  traces  of  albuminous 
matters,  whidi  act  as  ferments,  and  cause  the  glyoerides  to  be 
gradually  resdyed  into  free  glycerine  and  free  acids ;  and  as  most 
fats  contain  a  little  of  the  glycerides  of  some  of  the  more  yolatile 
oily  acids,  such  as  butyric,  oaprdc,  yalerianie,  caprylic  or  capric 
adds,  and  as  these  adds,  when  fr«e,  haye  a  stsang  randd  odour, 
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ofls  wliioh  bftTB  been  thiu  deoompoeed  beoome  midcL  Pure 
stearine,  nutTganne,  pelmitine,  or  oleine,  do  not  undergo  this 
ohftnge,  whioh  is  paitioQlftrlj  apt  to  ooeur  in  Imtter,  laid,  and 
olive-oily  beeaiue  these  iats  and  oils  all  ooatain  some  albnmen, 
fibrine  or  oaseine. 


ACnOH  07  BASES  OV  VAT  OILS.      SOAPS  AVD  PLASTEBS. 

When  fat  oils  are  boiled  witii  solution  of  canstic  alkalies, 
they  are  gradnally  dissolved  in  the  water,  if  there  be  not  too 
great  an  exoess  of  alkali  present,  forming  ropy  or  gelatinons 
solutions,  whioh  gelatinise  on  oooling.  These  are  solutions  of 
soaps,  that  is,  potash  and  soda  salts  of  the  fatty  aeids,  along  witii 
the  glycerine  set  free.  In  order  to  have  the  soaps  in  a  solid  form, 
the  solutions  are  boiled  down,  and  when  the  alkali  reaches  a 
certain  eonoentration,  the  soap  becomes  insoluble,  and  rises  to 
the  surface  in  a  soft,  half  melted  state.  This  is  drawn  off  into 
moulds,  and  the  mass  formed  on  oooling  is  soap.  Another  method 
of  causing  the  soap  to  separate  from  the  water  in  which  it  is 
dissolyed,  consists  in  adding  sea-salt,  whioh  at  onoe  coagulates 
the  soap,  converting  it  into  a  soap  of  soda,  if  it  be  a  soap  of 
potash.  Of  course,  the  glycerine,  in  both  oases,  is  carried  off  in 
tiie  mother  liquid.  Such  is  the  theory  of  soap-making,  whioh  is 
very  simple,  depending  on  the  affinity  between  the  alkalies  and 
the  fat  adds ;  on  the  solubility  in  water  of  the  alkaline  stearates, 
maigarates,  oleates,  palmitates,  &o. ;  and,  finally,  on  the  power 
of  a  certain  amount  of  free  alkali  or  of  sea-salt  to  coagulate 
the  soap  and  render  it  insoluble  in  the  liquid  in  which  it  swims, 
and  whioh  in  fact  runs  off  its  surface  as  water  does  off  the  snr- 
ieuoe  of  fat,  while  yet  the  soap  retains  perfectly  its  solubility  in 
pure  water. 

The  soaps  of  Ume,  baryta,  &c.,  are  insoluble  in  water,  and 
have  no  detergent  power :  hence  the  waste  occasioned  by  using 
hard,  that  is,  calcareous,  water  for  washing.  All  the  salts  of 
lime  in  such  water  must  first  be  entirely  precipitated  in  the  form 
of  curdy  flocouli  before  any  soap  can  be  dissolved  so  as  to  act  as  a 
detei^gent. 

The  soaps  of  potash  are  soft,  compared  with  those  of  soda,  which 
are  called  hard  soaps.  White  soap  is  a  stearate  with  some  oleate 
of  soda.  Naples  soap  is  oleate  and  margarate  of  potash.  Common 
soft  soap  is  ohiefiy  oleate  of  potash,  but  as  it  is  made  from  whale 
oil  or  seal  oil,  it  contains  also  valerate  of  potash,  derived  from  the 
valerine,  which  gives  it  a  disagreeable  smell. 

Castile  soap  is  oleate  and  margarate  of  soda,  coloured  by  metaUio 
oxides,  chiefly  oxides  of  iron,  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  the  desired 
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mottled  appearanoe.  Maoli  and  exoeUent  Boap  is  now  made  of 
palm  oil,  and  is,  therefore,  palmitate  of  soda. 

Soaps  are  soluble  in  aloohol,  forming  tincture  of  soap,  whicli  is 
an  admirable  liniment  for  bruises,  and  is  muck  used  along  with 
laudanum,  as  tineture  of  soap  and  opium ;  also  with  camphorated 
spirit,  forming  opodeldoc. 

Piasters  are  soaps  of  certain  metallic  oxides,  chiefly  oxide  of 
lead,  which  are  insoluble  in  water,  but  fusible,  and  possess  useful 
properties.  Litharge  plaster  is  made  by  boiling  5  parts  of  finely 
powdered  oxide  of  lead  with  9  parts  of  olive  oil  and  some  water, 
till  the  combination  is  complete.  It  is  plastic  at  ordinary  tempe- 
ratures, and  melts  when  heated.  When  solution  of  acetate  of 
lead  is  added  to  solution  of  soap,  plaster,  that  is,  oleate  and  mar- 
garate  of  lead,  is  precipitated.  When  prepared  in  this  way  it 
becomes  hard.  WlutC'dead  plaster,  made  with  carbonate  of  lead, 
is  very  plastic  and  fusibk,  and  is  much  used*  lYon  plaster  and 
mercurial  plaster  are  of  small  importance. 

Gltobetlb.    Gi^  H?  =:  GL 

This  is  the  hypothetical  radical  of  glycerine,  a  basic  compound 
which  exists  in  all  neutral,  fat  oils  combined  with  oily  acids. 

B[ydrat«d  O^de  of  Glyceryle.     Cs  H:  0»  +  H  0  =  Co  Hs  Go. 

Syn.  Glycerine.  To  obtain  it,  olive  oil  is  converted  into  plaster 
by  long  boiling  with  litharge  and  water.  When  the  plaster  is 
completely  formed,  the  glycerine  is  found  dissolved  in  the  water. 
It  is  purified  from  lead  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  is  then 
concentrated  in  the  vapour  bath  and  finally  in  vacuo.  When  pure, 
it  forms  a  viscid  syrup,  colourless  or  slightly  yellow.  It  has  a 
decided  sweet  taste,  and  its  Sp.  G.  is  1*252.  By  the  action  of 
heat  it  is  decomposed,  yielding  a  peculiar  volatile  compound, 
acroletne^  which  attacks  the  eyes  most  powerfully. 

With  sulphuric  acid,  glycerine  forms  an  acid  sulphate  Ce  Hr  Ob  , 
H  0,  2  S  Os ;  which  forms  double  salts,  analogous  to  the  sulpho- 
vinates,  the  formula  of  which  is,  MO,  C0  H?  Os ,  2  S  Os . 

In  contact  with  yeast,  a  solution  of  glycerine  undergoes  fermen« 
tation,  yielding  much  propylic  acid  and  a  little  formic  and  aoetio 
acid.    Li  this  process  the  glycerine  is  dehydrated. 

Olyeerino.  Propylic  Add. 

Ce  He  0«—  2  H  0  =  Ce  H«  0*. 

When  gently  heated  with  potash,  glycerine  yields  acetic  and 
formic  acids  and  hydrogen. 

With  anhydrous  phosphoric  acid  glycerine  loses  4  eq^.  of  water> 
forming  acroleine,  Ca  H*  Oi . 

X 
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With  hydrated  aoids  it  unites,  forming  oompoanidB,  which  maj 
he  called  Glycerides,  many  of  which  have  the  propeities  of  fixed 
oils. 

A  mixtue  of  nitrio  and  snlphnrio  adds  oonTerti  glycerine  into 
a  yellow  oil,  of  a  sweet  aromatic  taste,  hat  which,  when  a  drop  is 
placed  on  the  tongue,  oanses  subsequently  a  seyere  migraine. 
This  is  nitroglycerine,  a  liquid  so  expLosiye,  that  if  paper, 
moistened  with  one  drop  of  it,  be  placed  on  an  anvil  and  stnuk 
by  a  hammer,  it  explodes  with  a  deafening  report.  It  is  glycerine, 
ip  whiohS  eq.  of  hydrogen  have  been  replaced  by  3  eq.  of  N  0*,  and 

its  formula,  therefore,  is  3x0^  c  ^* 

OLTCEBtDBS.      COMFOSITIOir  OF  THE  FIXED  OILS. 

For  a  long  time  it  was  found  impossible  to  cause  glycerine  again 
to  unite  with  the  oily  acids  with  which  it  had  been  found  com* 
bined  in  fixed  oils,  such  as  stearine,  margarine,  or  oleine.  But 
Pelooze  and  Gelis  succeeded  in  reproducing  butyrine,  and  Ber- 
thelot  has  shown  that  nearly  all  acids  may  be  made  to  combine 
with  glycerine,  the  elements  of  water  being  always  separated,  if 
kept  in  contact  with  it  at  a  somewhat  high  temperature.  Or  the 
acid  may  be  added  to  the  glycerine,  and  hydiochloric  acid  gas 
passed  through  the  mixture.  The  compounds  thus  formed  are 
called  Glyoerides,  and  are  of  an  oily  character,  and  neutral.  They 
are  saponified  by  the  alkalies. 

The  artificial  glyoerides  commonly  contain  1  eq.  of  acid  to  1  eq. 
of  glycerine ;  but  the  natural  ones  often  contain  3  or  4  eq.  of  acid 
to  1  eq.  of  glycerine.  Some  of  these  have  been  also  formed  artifi- 
cially. They  are  all  named,  for  breyity,  from  the  acid,  as  stearine, 
oleine,  Ac. 

ChhrhydrineisHie  hydrochlorate Ga  Hs  0«+H  CI  — 2  H0  = 
Cfl  H7  CI  0*.  It  is  a  neutral  oil  of  a  sweet  and  pungent  taste, 
and  a  cooling  smell,  boiling  at  440*  F.  There  are,  in  all,  three 
compounds  of  glycerine  with  hydrochloric  acid.  That  just  de- 
scribed is  monochlorhydrine.  Diohlorhydrine  is  Co  Ha  CU  Oi  ^ 
Gi  Hs  06+  2  H  CI  — 4  H  0.  Epichlorhydrine  is  Co  H.a  Os 
=  CaHsOe  +  H  CI —4  H  0.  The  former  is  an  ethereal  neutral 
oil,  boiling  at  353*".  The  latter  is  a  heayy  ethereal  oil,  boiling 
at  266"*. 

Acetines.    There  are  likewise  three  of  these : 

Mdnscetine,  do  Hio  08=  Ge  Hs  Oa  +  C«  H«  0«  —  2  H  0. 
Diaoetine,  Ci4  His  Oio  =  0«  H«  Oo  4-  2  (0«  H*  O4)-  4  H  0. 
Triacetine,  Ci«  Hi*  0i«  =  Ce  H«  0«  +  8  (C*  H*  O*)-  6  H  0. 

They  are  neutral  oils,  of  a  somewhat  ethereal  odour.  Some  foirm 
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of  aoetme,  probably  triaMtine,  eeeiuB  to  fbrm  part  of  Mime 
nataral  oils,  wbioh  yields  eome  acetic  amd  when  saponified. 

AceiachlorhydrvM  la  a  neutral  mobile  oil^  of  an  odour  like  that 
of  acetic  ether.  It  is  C10H9  CI  0^s=CsH8  0tt  +  GftH40«+ H  CI 
— 4H0. 

JHeihylinB  is  formed  wben  1  eq.  of  glycerine  acts  on  2  eq.  of 
alcohol,  4  of  water  being  separated.  It  Ib  a  limpid  oil,  of  a  pun- 
gent ethereal  smell,  and  its  formula  is  Cm  Hia  Os  as  Cs  Hs  0«  + 
2(C*H«0.)— 4H0. 

Butyrine9.  There  are  three  of  these,  fimned  in  the  same  way 
as  the  acetines : 

Monobalyrine,  Cu  Hu  08=  Go  Hs  O0+  Ge  Ht  O*-^  8  H  0. 
Dibntyrine^  Gn  H«>  Oto  =  Gt  He  Oe  +  2  (Oe  Ha  O4)—  4  H  O. 
TribatjrriM^  GioHMOu  =  GeH80«4-8(GeH8  O*)—  6  H  0. 

They  are  neutral  oils,  of  a  strong  odour,  and  a  pungent  bitterish 
taste.  Probably  tributyrine  is  that  which  is  present  in  butter  in 
small  quantity,  and  contributes  to  its  flavour.  There  is  also  a 
butyroohlorhydrine. 

Valerinet.  There  are  three  of  these;  but  as  they  are  formed  in 
the  same  way  as  those  already  mentioned,  from  1  eq.  glycerine 
with  1,  2,  and  3  eq.  of  the  acid,  and  the  separation  of  2,  4,  and 
6  eqs.  of  water,  it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  all  the  details.  Their 
empirical  formulce  are : 

KonoTalerine,  Gia  Hio  Os . 
Divalerine,  Gm  Hs«  Oio. 
TtiraleriBe,  Gsa  Hu  Oia. 

They  are  also  neutral  oils,  of  an  unpleasant  odour.  Triyalerine 
appears  to  be  the  compound  which  gives  the  peculiar  smell  to 
train  oil,  cod^liver  oil,  and  similar  oils.  There  is  also  a  valero* 
chlorhydrine. 

Bemoieinet,  Of  these  there  are  two,  Monobensoicine  Cao  Hu  Ob  , 
and  Tribenxoicine  (Us  Hm  Oh.  The  former  is  a  semi-solid  trans- 
parent resinoid  mass ;  the  latter  crystallises  in  fine  needles.  There 
is  also  a  bensochlorhydrine,  Cw  Hu  CI  Os . 

Camphorine^  Camphoric  acid  forms,  with  glycerine,  this 
compound,  not  yet  analysed*  It  is  a  yisoid  mass  like  thick 
turpentine. 

MyriUim.  This  is  the  natural  fat  of  the  oil  of  nutmeg,  and 
is  formed  by  4  eq.  of  mvristic  add  and  1  eq.  of  glycerine,  mtniis 
6  eq.  of  water,     rormuia,  Ciu  Him  Oia. 

Palmitines,  There  are  three,  formed  from  1,  2,  and  4  eq.  of 
palmitic  acid  respectively  with  1  eq.  of  glycerine,  water  being  in 

x2 
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each  ease  separated ;  2  eqs.  in  the  twa  first,  6  eqs.  in  the  third. 
These  oompounds  are  monopalmitine,  Gas  Has  Os ;  dipalmitiney 
Cto  Hro  Ois  ;  and  tetrapalmitine,  Gis«  Hiso  Ois.  They  are  all 
fatty  oils,  and  the  last-named  is  the  natural  fat  of  palm  oil. 

Oleinea,  There  are  two,  Monoleine,  Cm  Hao  Os  ,  and  Dioleine, 
C78  H74  Ois.  The  former  is  an  oil,  neutral  and  congealing  at 
60°.  The  latter  also  orystallises  ahout  the  same  temperature.  It 
is  not  precisely  known  what  is  the  formula  of  natural  oleine ;  pro- 
bably it  is  trioleine  or  tetroleine. 

JSlaidine,  formed  from  elaidio  aoid  and  glycerine,  or  by  the 
action  of  hyponitrous  aoid  on  oleine,  is  a  solid  fat,  isomeric  with 
oleine, 

Marfforinea,  Monomargorine,  Cm  Hm  Os  ,  is  a  fat,  melting  at 
133^.  Xetramargarine  is  also  a  fkt,  and  seems  to  be  the  xiatural 
compound.  It  is  Cim  Hiss  Ois.  It  melts  at  127*^  and  solidifies 
at  106^ 

Stearinea,  Berthelot  has  formed  three  of  these  by  heating  stearic 
acid  with  glycerine  in  sealed  tubes  for  some  time.  Monostearine, 
Cm  H44  Os ,  is  a  neutral  fat,  fusible  at  143*,  and  volatib'sing 
unchanged  in  vaouo^  If  kept  for  a  loxig  time  in  contact  with 
concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  at  2^2*,^  the  acid  and  glycerine 
separate,  which  is  the  case  s^lso  with  most  of  the  artificial 
glycerides. 

DistearinSy  Crs  Hts  Ois,  is  also  a  crystalline  fat,  melting  at 
136». 

TetraatearinCf  Ciso  Him  Ois,  is  also  a  crystalline  fat,  and  is  the 
natural  stearine.  It  is  best  obtained  from  suet,  tallow,  or  cacao 
butter,  by  acting  on  the  solid  part  of  these  fats,  after  expressing 
as  much  oleine  as  possible  with  hot  ether,  which  on  cooling 
returns  in  solution  oleine  and  margarine,  leaving  stearine,  which 
is  pure  when  its  melting-point  becomes  constant  at  about  147**. 
But,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  stearine  has  several  melting- 
points,  depending,  no  doubt,  on  allotropic  modifications. 

Stearine,  when  pure,  that  is,  the  natural  or  tetrastearine,  is 
harder  than  wax,  and  may  be  reduced  to  powder.  It  forma 
beautiful  scaly  crystals  from  its  solution  in  hot  ether,  which 
dissolves  it ;  but  it  is  only  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  ether  or  in 
alcohol. 

Sebine,  Cas  Hso  Ois,  which  is  formed  from  1  eq.  of  sebacic  acid 
and  2  eq.  of  glycerine,  minua  4  eq.  of  water,  is  a  crystalline 
solid. 

Ridnoleine  is  the  chief  constituent  of  castor  .oil«  Its  formula 
is  not  yet  ascertained. 

Micinelaidine  is  a  solid  fat,  isomeric  with  the  preceding,  and 
formed  from  it  by  the  action  of  hyponitrous  acid. 
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ACROLEINS, 
Or  Hydrated  Oxide  of  Aeryle,  Ce  H*  0*=C6  H«  0«-  4  fi  0. 

We  have  seen  that  glycerine,  when  it  combines  'with  adds, 
loses  2,  4,  or  6  eqs.  of  water,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  true 
base  or  gl^p'cerine  is  C«  H^  0« ,  that  is,  glycerine  minu8  4  eqs.  of 
water. 

When  glycerine,  or  any  oil  containing  it,  is  distilled,  there  are 
formed  vapours  which  attack  the  eyes  and  organs  of  respiration 
most  violently.  These  are  the  vapours  of  acroleine^  Ca  H«  Oa , 
which  is  best  obtained  by  heating  glycerine  with  anhydrous  phos*- 
phoric  acid*  As  it  is  very  easily  oxidised,  it  must  be  purified  by 
rectification  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbonic  acid.  When  pure,  it  is 
a  limpid  colourless  liquid,  of  high  refractive  powers,  which  affects 
the  eyes  so  punfully  as  to  be  quite  intolerable^  In  preparing  it,  as 
it  is  very  volatile,  the  uncondensed  vapours  must  not  be  suffered 
to  escape  into  the  room,  otherwise  the  operator  must  leave  it ;  but 
they  ought  to  be  sent  into  the  chimney.  A  few  drops  of  it,  in  a 
large  room,  will  cause  a  whole  assembly  to  shed  abundant  tears, 
with  a  most  distressing  sensation.  It  is  a  mere  trace  of  this  sub' 
stance  which  gives  its  painful  pungency  to  the  vapour  of  a  candle 
when  blown  out  so  as  to  leave  the  wick  red-hot.  It  has  a  burning 
taste.  It  is  lighter  than  water,  and  boils  at  125*".  It  is  rapidly 
oxidised  in  the  air,  and  converted  into  acrylic  acid,  Ce  H«  O4, 
already  described.  Acroleine  does  not  keep,  even  in  dose  vessels, 
being  converted  either  into  a  white  amorphous,  inodorous  powder, 
called  disacryle,  or  into  a  resinous  mass,  resin  of  disacryle.  The 
former  is  probably  isomeric  With  acroleine  ;  the  latter  is  said  to 
be  Cio  Hi^  Oo ,  but  this  is  a  doubtful  formula. 


We  can  now  Understand  how  heat  acts  on  oils  or  fats.  All 
such  as  contain  glycerine>  a  large  majority  of  them,  yield  acn>leiiie, 
of  which  a  mere  trace  is  easily  detected  by  the  action  on  the  eyes 
and  its  smell.  Those  which  contain  oleic  add,  also  a  large 
majority  of  natural  fat  oils,  yield  sebadc  add^  which  is  eadly 
detected  by  boiling  the  product  with  water  and  filtering.  The 
liquid  on  cooling  will  depodt  sebacic  add,  if  oleic  add  have  been 
present. 

The  other  products  are  oily  acids  of  the  formylic  series,  which 
are  volatile,  water,  and  carbohydrogens^ 

Having  now  described  the  best  known  radicals,  and  the  series 
connected  with  them,  we  shall  proceed  to  condder  briefiy  those 
compounds  the  radicals  of  which  are  but  little  or  not  at  all  known% 
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We  shall  begin  with  an  important  class  of  compounds,  namelji 
the  more  abandaDt  oiganio  or  yegetahle  acids,  not  oily  or  &tfy  in 
character, 

OBfiAKIC  ACIDS,  ITOT  OILY. 
1.   CiTKIO  AOID.     Cia  He  On,  SHOs^SHO. 

This  aoid  is  found  in  many  yegetahle  juices,  especially  those 
of  sour  fruits,  as  the  lemon,  lime,  orange,  red  currant,  &o.  It  is 
extracted  by  adding  chalk  to  the  acid  juice,  by  which  means  an 
insoluble  citrate  of  Hme  is  formed.  This  is  decomposed  by 
diluted  sulphuric  acid  with  the  aid  of  beat,  and  the  solution, 
filtered  firom  the  sulphate  of  lime,  gives  on  eyaporation  and 
cooling  crystals  of  citric  aoid,  consisting  of  IS,  8  H  0  +  aq,  A 
slight  excess  of  sulphuric  aoid  promotes  the  crystalliBation. 

It  forms  large  transparent  crystals,  yery  soluble  in  water,  of 
a  yery  strong  and  agreeable  acid  taste.  A  diluted  solution  is 
soon  decomposed,  becoming  mouldy.  By  spontaneous  eyaporation 
of  a  saturated  solution,  crystals  may  be  obtained,  which  are 
Cr,  3  H  0  -h  2  aq.  At  212*,  these  lose  the  9  eqs.  of  water  of 
crystallisation.  The  other  crystals,  aboye  mentioned,  do  not 
lose  water  at  212°,  but  melt  at  256® ;  and  when  heated  beyond 
300®,  both  kinds  are  decomposed.  Heated  with  oil  of  yitriol  in 
excess,  citric  add  is  deeomposed,  yielding, 

From  1  eq.  citric  acid       .... 

2  eq.  oarbonio  acid  .  ,  .  • 
2  eq.  oarbonic  oxide  .  .  • 
2  eq.  aoetio  add  .  ... 
2  eq.  water 

Cia  Ha  Oi« 

In  like  manner,  when  ftised  with  eaustic  potash,  citric  acid 
is  resolyed  into  2  eqs.  of  acetic  acid,  2  eqs.  oxalic  add,  and 
2  eqs.  water. 

When  dtric  add  is  added  to  lime*water,  the  liquid  remains 
dear,  but  when  heated  becomes  turbid,  and  deposits  citrate  of 
Ume.  This  character  serves  to  distinguish  dtric  add  from  most 
other  yegetahle  adds. 

SALTS  OF  CTTBTC  AOID. 

Citric  add  is  tribasic,  and  forms  three  series  of  neutral  salts> 
that  is,  of  salts  with  8  eqs.  of  base,  whether  fixed  base  or  basic 
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water.  It  also  forms  basic  salts,  of  the  formula  CT,  3  M  O  + 
MOor(5]3MO-fMO  +  &q«  These  basic  salts  correspond 
in  constitution  to  the  two  forms  of  cryBtallised  acid. 

When  a  dry  citrate,  with  3  eqs.  of  fixed  base,  is  decomposed 
by  an  alcoholic  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid,  so  that  no  more 
water  is  presented  to  the  citric  acid  than  the  3  eqs.  of  basic 
water  deriyed  from  the  hydrogen  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  and 
the  oxygen  of  the  base,  there  are  formed,  from  3  eqs.  dry  citric 
acid,  2  eqs.  of  the  acid  with  1  eq.  of  water  of  crystallisation,  and 

1  eq.  of  the  hydrated  aconitic  acid.    3  (Cis  He  On,  3  H  0)  = 

2  (Cii  Hs  Oil ,  3  H  0  +  aq.)  +  Ci>  Hs  0»,  3  H  0.  This  is  the 
same  change  which  takes  place  in  citric  acid  when  heated  to  a 
certain  point,  water  being  giyen  off. 

Citrate  of  Oxide  ^  JEthyle,  GS,  3  Ac  0,  is  an  oily  Uquid  of 
Sp.  G.  1*142.  By  alkalies  it  is  converted  into  citrates  and 
alcohol.  With  ammonia  it  yields  eitramide  Cis  Hn  Ns  Os,  which 
is  tribasic  citrate  of  ammonia,  minus  6  eqs.  of  water.  With 
aniline,  citric  acid  yields  four  compounds,  neutral  and  acid 
anilides,  corresponding  to  neutral  and  acid  amides  and  imides, 
although,  of  the  latter,  only  eitramide  is  known  in  a  state  of 
purity. 

Citrate  of  Potash  occurs  in  three  forms.     (S^  3  K  0;  ^ 

-a  Q  and  Oi  <  2  H  0*    ^^  ^^  ^^^  soluble  and  crystallise 

with  difficulty. 

Citrate  of  Soda  also  forms  three  salts,  1.  €!,  3  Na  0  +  11 
aq.  This  salt  forms  large  regular  crystals.  2.  Ci,  2  Na  0,  H  0 ; 
formed  by  adding  to  a  solution  of  the  preceding  salt  half  as 
much  citric  acid  as  it  already  contains.  It  forms,  by  evaporation, 
needles  of  a  very  pleasant  subacid  taste.  3.  CI,  Na  0,  2  H  O. 
Formed  by  adding  to  a  solution  of  No.  1,  as  much  citric  acid 
as  it  already  contains.  This  salt  does  not  crystallise  in  water, 
but  forms  a  gummy  mass.  A  saturated  aboholic  solution, 
however,  deposits  crvstalline  grains.  Citrate  of  Baryta  forms 
two  varieties.     1.  Cij  3  Ba  0  +  7  aq.  which  falls  when  citrate 

of  soda  is  added  to  chloride  of  barium.    2.  2TH  |     ^q    -f  7 

aq.  =  CT  P  H*  0  "*"  <3»  ^  Ba  0  +  7  aq.    Thisis  deposited  on 

cooling,  when  a  boiling  solution  of  citrate  of  soda  is  added  to  a 
boiling  solution  of  chloride  of  barium  and  free  citric  acid. 
Citrate  of  lime  also  yields  two  salts,  1.  neutral,  (31,  3  Ca  0 
+  4  aq.  formed  by  mixing  chloride  of  calcium  and  citrate  of 
soda.  It  is  insoluble.  2.  basic,  CT,  3  Ca  0  +  Ca  0  -f  aq. 
formed  when  citric  add  is  heated  with  excess  of  lime-water. 
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The  citrate  of  lime  formed  from  lemon,  or  currant-gmoe,  by 
ohalk,  is  an  impure  mixture  of  the  basic^and  neutral  salts. 
Citrates  of  lead.  J.  CI,  3  Pb  0  +  aq.  2.  Ci,  2  Pb  0,  H  0  -f  2 
aq.  3.  haste,  Ci,  3  Pb  0  +  3  Pb  0.  4.  also  banc,  Ci, 
3  Pb  0  -f  Pb  0  -f  aq.  These  are  all  sparingly  soluble  (^ 
insoluble,_jaid  are  decomposed  by  wasning.  Citrate  of  copper 
is  basic,  Ci,  3  Cu  O  +  ^^^*  Citrate  of  silver  is  a  brilliant 
white,  insoluble  powder,  Ci,  3  Ag  0  +  aq.  It  loses  its  water 
under  80°.  Citrate  of  antimony  and  potash  is  a  double  salt, 
Ci,  Sbs  Os  +  Ci,  3  K  0  +  d  aq*  It  forms  hard,  brilliant,  white 
prisms,  which  lose  their  water  at  212^. 

ACrioiET  t)F  HEAT  OK  CtTEIC  ACIIV. 

The  first  effect  of  heat  on  crystallised  citric  acid  is  to  melt  it, 
and  the  next,  to  expel  the  water  of  crystallisation.  The  acid,  if 
now  dissolved,  crystallises  unchanged.  But  if  the  heat  be  con» 
tinned,  there  are  given  ofP  gas  and  inflammable  vapours,  and  the 
residue  is  no  longer  citric  acid  but  hydrated  aconitio  acid. 

When  the  heat  is  increased,  other  products  appear,  parti- 
cularly two  new  acids :  but  these  are  derived  from  aconitio  acid. 
They  are  itaconic  and  citraconic  acids, 

Aoonitic  Acid.     Ois  Ha  Om  =  da  Hs  O*,  B  H  0. 

Stk.  JSquisetic  Acid,  This  acid  occurs  native  in  Aconvtum 
napelliM  and  in  Equisetumjluviatile,  It  is  formed  by  the  action  of 
heat  on  citric  acid,  as  above.  To  obtain  it,  citric  acid  is  heated 
till  it  ceases  to  give  off  inflammable  vapours,  and  the  residue, 
dissolved  in  alcohol,  is  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  which 
causes  the  formation  of  aconitate  ether.  The  addition  of  water 
causes  this  to  separate,  and  by  caustic  potash  it  is  oonverted 
into  aconitate  of  potash.  From  this  aconitate  of  lead  is  pre- 
pared, and  this'  salt,  decomposed  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
yields  the  acid. 

It  forms  indistinct  crystals ;  and  the  acid  thus  prepared  has 
the  same  composition  as  that  from  aconite,  and  that  from 
equisetum.  They  are,  in  fact,  identical.  The  aconitio  acid, 
when  heated,  yields  itaconic  and  citraconic  acids. 

Aconitio  acid,  according  to  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge, 
is  tribasic,  and  forms,  like  citric  acid,  three  series  of  salts,  with 
1,  2,  or  3  eqs.  of  flxed  base,  and  2  or  1  eq.  of  water  in  the  two 
first.  The  aconitates  are  not  important.  Aconitate  of  ethyle  is 
an  oily  liquid  of  an  aromatic  smell  and  bitter  taste. 

When  aoonitic  acid  (from  citric  acid}  is  heated  to  from  35G^ 
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to  392^,  it  boils  and  yields  a  mixture  of  two  aoids ;  itaoonic 

aoid,  which  oondenses  in  oiTstals,  and  oitraoonio  aoid,  which 

appears  as  an  oily  liquid.    When  the  distillation  is  very  rapidy 

itaoonic  acid  predominates;    when  it  is  slow^   there  is  more 

oitraoonio  aoid.     These  two  acids  haye  both  the  formula   Cio 

H«  Os  =  Cu>H4  08,2H0. 

Itaeonic  Acid  is  readily  purified  by  solution  in  hot  water^  as 

it    crystallises    with    great    facility.      It  is  soluble  in  water, 

alcohol,  and  ether.     When  heated  it  is  resolved  into  water  and 

anhydrous  oitraoonio  acid.     It  is  a  bibasic  aoid,  and  its  formula 

is  as  above  given.    The  formula  of  its  salts  is  Cio  H«  Os ,  2  M  0% 

It  also  forms  acid  salts,  the  formula  of  which  is  Cio  Hii  Oa , 

HO  ) 

^Q  I .    The  itaoonates  are  not  of  special  interest. 

CitracotUc  Acid  is  formed  when  the  preceding  acid  is  dis- 
tilled, and  then  appears,  in  the  anhydrous  state,  as  a  limpid 
oily  liquid.  It  distils  unaltered  at  410°,  and  volatilises  slowly 
at  much  lower  temperatures.  It  attracts  moisture  from  the 
air,  forming  a  crystalline  hydrate,  which,  when  heated,  is  again 
resolved  into  water  and  aiAydrous  acid.  The  formula  of  the 
anhydrous  acid  is  Cio  H«  Oe  «=  Ct :  that  of  the  hydrate,  Cio  H« 
0« ,  2  H  0  =  Ct,  2  H  0.  It  forms,  like  the  preceding,  both 
neutral  and  acid  salts ;  and  produces,  with  oxide  of  silver,  a  neutral 
salt  with  water  of  crystallisation ;  an  appiurently  anomalous  ease. 
The  formation  of  these  two  acids  takes  place  as  follows :  — 1  eq. 
of  aoonitio  acid,  Cis  He  Ois,  yields  1  eq.  itaeonic  aoid,  and  2  eqs. 
carbonic  acid,  2  C  Oa .  The  itaoonic  aoid,  when  formed,  is  par- 
tially resolved  into  water  and  anhydrous  oitraoonio  acidb 

Gottlieb  has  recently  observed,  that  oitraoonio  acid,  but  not 
itaoonic  acid,  yields  with  nitric  acid  a  new  isomeric  acid,  mesaconie 
acidy  Cio  H4  Oa ,  2  H  0  ;  for  it,  as  well  as  the  preceding  acids, 
appear,  from  his  researches,  to  be  bibasic.  Mesaconie  aoid  forms 
minute  crystals,  sparingly  soluble  in  water.  Its  production  is 
obscure,  but  only  part  of  the  oitraoonio  acid  undergoes  the  trans- 
formation ;  another  part  is  converted  into  oxalic  acid,  and  into  a 

nitroeitraconic  acid,  probably  Cio  ^q     i  Oe ,  2  H  0.    The  ita- 

oonate,  citraconate,  and  mesaconate  of  ethyle  are  oily  aromatio 
liquids*    The  last  has  a  very  pleasant  odour  of  fruits. 

Citraconic  acid,  like  other  bibasic  acids,  readily  forms  an  imide, 
cttraconimidBf  Cio  He  N  0*  =  N  H  -f  Cio  H*  0« .  It  also  forms, 
with  great  facility,  the  corresponding  compound  with  aniline, 
citraconaniley  Cas  N  He  0«  =  N  Cis  He  +  Cio  H*  O4;  as  well 
as  the  acid  anilide,  cilraconaniUc  acid.  Cm  N  Hio  Oe,  H  0. 
Itaoonic  acid  forms  the  anilide,  itaconanilide,  C»«  Hie  Ni  0*  ac 
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2  (N  Cis  Hs),  Cio  Hs  O4,  analogous  to  the  amide.  Theiendenoj 
to  form,  imides,  nitiyles,  and  oomponnds  oorresponding  to  these, 
with  aniline,  marks  the  bibasic  acids,  while  the  monobasic  only 
form  amides  and  corresponding  anilides.  Mesaconio  acid  seems 
to  form  oomponnds  like  those  of  oitraoonio  acid,  but  these  are 
easily  changed  into  the  compounds  of  the  latter,  and  are  therefore 
difficult  to  study;  but  the  numbers  of  amides  and  anilides  formed 
by  these  isomeric  adds  is  very  great. 

Mesaconio  acid,  according  to  Pebal,  forms  acid  salts  with  lead, 
silver,  and  barium,  a  sufficient  proof  of  its  bibasic  character.  It 
forms  a  neutral  ether,  2  Ae  0,  do  H4  0« .  According  to  some, 
lipic  acid,  which  we  have  mentioned  as  one  of  the  oxalic  series 
of  bibasic  adds,  is  isomeric  with  these  three  adds,  and  its  formula 
is  Cio  Ha  Os  =  Cio  H4  Ofl,  2  H  0 ;  instead  of  Cio  Hs  Os  =  Cio 
Ha  0«,  2  H  0.  The  mode  of  preparation  of  lipic  acid,  howeyer, 
and  its  occurrence  with  so  many  of  the  adds  of  the.  oxalic  add 
series,  are  fayourable  to  theUatter«mentioned  formula. 

9.  Tartaric  Add.     Gs  H«  Oio^  2  H  0  ^Y,  2  H  0. 

This  acid  occurs  in  the  juice  of  the  grape  as  add  tartrate  of 
potash ;  also  in  many  other  plants.  It  is  prepared  from  tartrate 
of  lime,  exactly  as  citric  acid  is  £rom  citrate  of  lime.  Tartrate 
of  lime  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  chalk  on  acid  tartrate  of 
potash,  or  cream  of  tartar. 

Tartaric  acid  crystallises  in  large  rhombic  prisms,  transparent 
and  colourless.  They  are  very  soluble  in  water,  and  have  a 
pleasant  acid  taste.  When  boiled  with  aloohol,  tartaric  acid 
forms  acid  tartrate  of  oxide  of  ethyle.  A  high  temperature  de- 
composes tartaric  add,  giving  rise  to  several  new  products. 

An  excess  of  potash,  aided  by  heat,  transforms  it  into  acetate 
and  oxalate  of  potash,  Cs  H*  Oio ,  2  H  0  =  C4  Hs  Os,  H  0  + 
2  (Cs  Os,  H  0).  By  peroxide  of  manganese  and  sulphuric  acid  it 
is  converted  into  formic  add,  carbonic  acid,  and  other  products. 
There  is  some  relation  between  tartaric  and  formic  adds :  for  if 
formic  acid  be  Fo  Oa  (Fo  ss  d  H),  tartaric  add  is  2  (FoaOs). 

When  finely  powdered  tartaric  add  is  mixed  with  4^  times  its 
weight  of  pure  hydrated  nitric  add,  it  rapidly  dissolves,  and  if  an 
equal  volume  of  oil  of  vitriol  be  added,  the  mass  soon  forms  a  stiff 
jelly  like  starch  jelly.  It  is  placed  between  two  porous  bricks 
under  a  beU  jar,  to  remove  the  greater  part  of  the  sulphuric  acid ; 
when  there  is  left  a  light  silky  mass,  forming  in  the  air.  It  is 
purified  by  dissolving  it  in  lukewarm  water,  and  cooling  to  32^, 
when  the  solution  deposits  a  large  quantity  of  fine  interwoven 
silky  needles,  which  render  the  whole  semisolid.    This  is  pressed 
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in  a  funnel,  when  the  liquid  runs  down,  and  the  oiyBtaLi,  whioh 
have  shrunk  remarkably,  are  dried  hy  pressure  in  bibulous  paper. 
They  are  nitrotartario  aeid,  and  appear  to  be  formed  by  the  oom* 
bination  of  tartario  aoid  with  nitric  acid. 

The  new  aoid  is  rery  unstable,  and  when  its  solution  is  left  to 
itself,  or  acted  on  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  or  made  to  combine 
with  bases,  a  new  acid  is  formed,  which  appears  to  be  homologous 
with  malic  acid.  There  is  first  formed  an  acid,  not  yet  analysed,  ia 
large  crystals,  which,  when  heated,  yields  another  crystalline 
acid,  €«  H4  Oio.  This  would  be  homologous  with  maHo  aoid, 
which,  as  we  shall  see,  is  Cs  He  Oio*  The  salt  of  silver  of  the 
new  add  is  Ca  Ht  Os,  2  Ag  0,  so  that  it  appears  to  be  bibasio,  as 
malic  aoid  is. 

Tartaric  aoid  precipitates  lime-water  white,  but  an  ezoeas 
dissolyes  the  precipitate.  In  solution  of  potash,  if  the  aoid  be 
added  in  excess,  it  causes  a  crystalline  deposit  of  cream  of  tartar^ 
whioh,  where  the  potash  is  in  very  minute  proportion,  is  rendered 
more  yisible  by  the  addition  of  alcohol. 

Tartaric_acid  is  a  bibasio  acid,  and  forms  two  series  of  salts : 
1.  neutral,  T,  2  M  0 ;  2.  acid,  T,  M  0,  H  0.  It  forms  also  two  kinds 
of  double  salts :  in  one  the  2  eqs.  of  fixed  base  are  different  prot^ 

oxides,  7F,    j      Q  ;  in  the  other,  one  of  the  equivalents  of  fixed 

—  /'MO 
base  is  replaced  by  1  eq.  of  a  sesquioxide ;  T,  j  q^  q   •    ^^^ 

latter  kind  may  be  considered  basic,  since  the  sesquioxide,  m« 
Os ,  usiuilly  neutralises  as  much  aoid  as  3  eqs.  of  protoxide, 
Tartario  acid  is  remarkable  for  its  tendency  to'  form  double 
salts. 

Among  the  neutral  tartrates  are,  tartrtUe  of  ammonia,  % 
2  N  H*  0  +  2  aq. ;  tartrate  of  potash,  or  soluble  tartar,  T, 
2  KO;  tartraU  o/eoda,  T,  2  Na  0  +  4  aq. ;  tartrate  0/ lime,Y, 
2  Ga  0  +  3  aq.,  &c  &0. 

Among  the  acid  salts  are,  aeid  tartrate  qf  ethyle,  or  tartrovinio 
acid,  T)  Ae  0,  H  O— a  crystallisable  compound :  acid  tartrate  of 
potash,  or  tartar,  T,  K  0,  H  0.  This  is  the  principal  compound 
of  tartaric  acid.  It  exists  in  the  juice  of  the  grape,  dissolved  by 
the  aid  of  the  sugar  present,  and  when  that  sugar  is  converted 
into  alcohol,  in  which  the  tartar  is  insoluble,  it  is  deposited  on 
the  sides  of  the  fermenting  casks.  When  purified  it  is  quite  white, 
and  is  called  cream  of  tartar.  It  is  much  used  in  medicine  as  a 
safe  and  mild  laxative.  When  calcined  in  a  covered  crucible  it 
leaves  a  mixture  of  carbonate  of  potash  and  charcoal,  called  black 
fiux.  Hence  carbonate  of  potash  is  called  salt  of  tartar.  Like  all 
the  tartrates,  cream  of  tartar,  when  heated,  gives  off  a  yery 
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peculiar  Bmell  of  balmt  vegetable  matter,  pectiliar  to  tartaric  and 
nacemio  aoids  and  their  salts. 

Among  the  yery  numerous  doable  tartrates  may  be  men- 
tioned the  tartrate  of  potash  and  ammonia,  Tj  K  0,  N  H«  0 : 
the  tartrate  ofpotaeh  and  oxidsof  ethyle,  T,  Ae  0,  K  0 ;  tartrate 
of  potash  and  boraeie  acid,  T,  K  0,  fi  Oi ;  this  is  the  soluble 
oream  of  tartar  used^as  a  laxatiye  on  the  continent : — tartrate 
tf  potash  and  soda,  T,  K  0,  Na  0  +  10  aq.  This  is  the  salt  of 
Seignette  or  Roohelle  salt.  It  crystallises  in  yery  large  trans- 
parent prisms,  and  is  used  as  a  mild  laxatiye: — tartrate  of 
potash  and  peroxide  of  iron;  T,  K 0,  Fea  Os ;  this  is  the  tar- 
tarised  iroTi_of  the  pharmacopoeias;  tartrate  of  potash  and 
antimony^  1\  £  0,  Sbi  Os .  This  is  tartar  emetic^  one  of  the 
most  yaluable  remedies.  It  must  be  considered  as  a  basic  salt ; 
for  Sba  Os )  here  substituted  for  H  0  or  £  0)  in  short  for  a  prot- 
oxide, requires  for  its  neutralisation  an  additional  equivalent  of 

-^      f  K  0 
tartaric  acid.     It  then  yields  the  compound  2  X  -f  •{  gj^  q^ 

which  is  neutral,  since  the  bases  contain  4  eqs.  of  oxygen  for 
2  eqs.  of  acid. 

Tartar  emetic  is  formed  when  3  parts  of  oxide  of  antimony  and 
4  of  cream  of  tartar  are  ground  together^  and  made  into  a  thin  cream 
with  water,  which  is  heated  to  168"*,  till  a  portion,  tried  separately, 
dissolyes  in  15  parts  of  cold  water.  When  this  is  the  case,  6  or  8 
parts  of  water  are  added,  and  the  whole  boiled  for  half  an  hour. 
The  liquid,  filtered  white  hot,  deposits,  on  cooling,  crystals  of 
tartar  emetic*  It  forms  white  brilliant  crystals  which  soon 
become  opaque.  It  is  soluble  in  14  or  15  partsjof  cold  water  and 
2  parts  of  Ix^ling  water.  The  crystals  are  1,  K  0,  Sbt  Os,  -f 
daq. 

When  heated,  the  crystals  first  lose  the  2  eqs.  of  water  of 
crystallisation ;  and  when  the  heat  rises  to  390®,  2  more  eqs«  of 
water  are  giyen  off,  without  the  acid  being  destroyed.    The  salt 

Is  then  Ch  H«  Oio  +    |   gb  0'    '^^^  ^  ^  ^^^  ^  ®^"*  ^^  oxygen, 

from  the  oxide  of  antimony,  have  been  expelled  along  with  2 
of  hydrogen  from  the  acid.    It  has  been  already  shown  that 

!K  O 
gl^Q^,  contains  2  eqs.  of  oxygen 

in  the  bases^  more  than  is  required  for  a  neutral  salt ;  and  it  is 
apparently  these  2  eqs.  of  oxygen  which  are  thus  expelled  as 
water.  If  we  bear  in  mind  that  Sbs  Os  is  the  equivalent  of 
8  K  0 ;  or  in  other  words,  that  8b}  is  equivalent  to  K  or  to  H,  we 
can  then  see  that  the  tartar  emetic  heated  to  390**  is  analogous  in 
composition  to  neutral  tartrate  of  potashk 
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Tarln^te  of  potaali  is        ,        ,    Ca       9«  On  +  Ki 

Tvtv  emetic,  hoMied  to  396",  fa,  Ce    |  ^  Ox«  +  ^ 

In  tMs  pomt  of  view  the  ^  Sb  are  divided,  }  Sb  replaoing 
bydro^n  in  the  radical,  and  {  Sb  replacing  potassium  in  the 
base. 

Tbe  netUral  tartrate  of  potash  and  antimony ,  2  T,    <  g.    n  "^  '^ 

aq.,  is  always  formed  in  the  mother  liquors  of  tartar  emetic.     It 
is  also  formed  when  tartar  emetic  is  dissolved  in  tartaric  acid. 

Tartar  emetio  forms  a  double  salt  with  cream  of  tartar,  T^ 
£  0,  Sbs  0«  +  3  (T,  K  0,  H  0).    It  crystallises  in  sQales, 

ACTXOir  OF  HEAT  ON  TABTARIO  ACID, 

When  tartaric  acid  is  heated,  it  melts,  and  gives  rise  to  several 
curious  acid  products,  most  of  which  are  isomeric  with  the  acid. 
That  first  formed,  at  350**  F.,  is  metatartaric  acid,  Cs  H«  Ois  ^ 
When  the  heat  is  continued,  this  changes  to  isotartaric  acid,, 
Cs  H«  0x9  ,  The  former  of  these  acids  is  bibasic,  and  its  salts 
resemble  those  of  tartaric  acid,  but  are  more  soluble.  The  latter 
is  monobasic,  so  that  its  neutral  salts  have  the  same  composition, 
as  the  acid  tartrates.  The  heat  being  continued,  the  isotartaric 
acid  loses  water  and  forms  the  soluble  anhydrous  tartaric  acid^ 
Cs  H4  Oio ;  and  a  higher  temperature  converts  this  last  into  au 
insoluble  modification  of  the  anhydrous  acid.  Lastly,  a  still 
greater  degree  of  heat  causes  the  formation  of  pyrotartaric  acid^ 
C^o  H«  Qa  I  and  oi  pyruvic  acid,  Ca  H«  Oa.  The  former  of  these 
acids  is  bibasic,  the  latter  monobasic.  It  is  unnecessary  to  enter 
into  miAute  details  concerning  the  salts  of  these  acids,  but  thc^ 
reader  will  find  what  is  known  of  them  in  Qerhardt's  Organic 
Chemistry. 

When  the  tartrates,  especially  tartrate  of  lime,  are  made  to 
undergo  fermentation,  by  contact  with  water  and  a  ferment,  there 
is  gradually  formed  a  large  quantity  of  propylic  acid,  Ca  He  O4  ^ 
which  is  found  in  the  residue  as  propylate  of  Ume. 

Paratartaric  or  Racemic  Acid,  Cs  He  Ois  ,  ^  aq.  =  Cs  H«  Oio  , 
2  H  0  +  2  aq. 

This  is  another  isomeric  form  of  tartaric  i^id,  which  ocQurs 
along  with  it  in  the  juice  of  the  grape,  and  as  the  acid  paratartrate 
of  potash  is  more  soluble  than  the  bitartrate,  the  former  salt 
accumulates  in  the  mother  liquids  of  cream  of  tartar.  When 
separated,  the  acid  crystallises  with  2  eqs.  of  water  of  crystallisa- 
tion, whereas  tartaric  acid  crystallises  without  any  water  in  this 
form,    Tlie  crysttvb  of  paratartaric  acid  lose  their  water  of  crys- 
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talllBatioii  at  212^,  and  when  taxOner  heated,  yield  the  same 
produots  as  tartaric  acid.  This  acid  is  leas  soluble  in  water  than 
tartaric  add,  so  that,  in  a  solution  of  both,  the  paratartario  add 
is  first  deposited. 

The  salts  of  this  acid  are  yeiy  similar  to  those  of  tartaric  acid, 
but  jet  distinct.  Neither  the  acid  nor  its  salts  have  any  action 
on  the  plane  of  polarisation. 

There  is  still  another  isomeric  modification  of  tartaric  add, 
which  is  called  passiye  or  inaotiye  tartaric  acid,  because  it  also  has 
no  power  to  cause  the  plane  of  polarisation  to  deyiate. 

Kow  tartaric  add  and  its  sidts  possess  this  power  in  a  high 
degree,  and  it  is  chiefly  in  this,  and  in  the  form  of  the  crystals, 
that  the  different  modifications  can  be  distinguished  from  one 
another. 

Common  tartaric  add  and  its  salts  form  hemihedral  crystals, 
all  of  which  have  the  faces  dereloped  on  one  side,  and  they  cause 
the  plane  of  polarisation  to  deviate  very  strongly  to  the  right. 
Hence  this  add  has  been  called  dextrotartaric  or  deztroraoemic 
acid. 

We  haye  seen  that  paratartario  add  has  no  action  on  the  plane 
of  polarisation.  But  when  we  form  the  double  paratartrate  of 
soda  and  ammonia,  lai^  and  fine  crystals  are  obtained,  all  of 
which  are  hemihedral,  and  they  are  found  to  be  no  longer  para- 
tartrates  but  tartrates,  for  they  haye  a  powerful  action  on  the 
plane  of  polarisation. 

But  the  remarkable  fact  b,  that  these  crystals  are  of  two  kinds, 
one  hemihedral  to  the  right,  and  causing  deyiation  to  the  right, 
the  other  hemihedral  to  the  left,  and  causing  deyiation  to  the 
left  These  crystals  are  in  all  respects,  but  these,  identical, 
but  they  cannot  be  superposed  one  on  the  other;  being  sym- 
metrical, they  are  so  related,  that  if  one  be  held  before  a  mirror, 
the  image  will  represent  the  other  corresponding. 

Now  if  these  crystals  be  separated,  and  the  acid  extracted  irom 
each,  it  will  be  found  that  the  acid  from  the  right-hand  crystals 
also  form  right-hand  crystals,  and  that  from  the  left-hand  ones 
yield  left-hand  crystals. 

The  former  are  crystals  of  common  or  dextrotartaric  acid,  the 
latter  are  those  of  left-hand  or  Iseyotartario  acid,  which  makes  one 
more  isomeric  form  of  tartaric  acid. 

We  now  see  that,  while  common  tartaric  add  is  dextrotartaric 
acid,  paratartario  acid  is  a  compound  of  it  with  an  equal  weight 
of  Iffiyotartaric  acid.  And  when  it  is  oonyerted  into  the  double 
salt  of  soda  and  ammonia,  paratartario  add  splits  up  into  the  two 
adds,  dextrotartaric  and  heyotartaric  acids,  each  of  which  forms 
its  own  double  salt,  the  one  dextrohemihedral,  the  other  lieyohemi- 
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hediaL  We  see  al«o  how  paratartario  add  has  no  action  on  the 
plane  of  polarisation.  In  fact,  if  we  mix  oonoentrated  solutions 
of  dextrotartario  and  l»yotartaric  aoidS|  heat  is  disengaged,  and 
a  crystalline  deposit  is  formed,  which  is  found  to  be  pure  para* 
tartaric  or  raoemio  acid. 

The  paratartrates  have  the  same  formulss  as  the  tartrates,  and, 
as  already  mentioned,  resemble  them  in  the  highest  degree.  We 
need  not  therefore  repeat  these  formul»,  but  it  may  here  be 
mentioned,  that  the  paratartrates  are  nerer  hemihedral,  and  have 
BO  aetion  on  the  plane  of  polarisation.  It  is  only  when,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  double  salt  of  soda  and  ammonia  aboye  alluded  to,  the 
acid  is  resolved  into  its  constituent  acids,  that  hemihedral  crystals 
are  obtained,  and  these  are  no  longer  paratartrates. 

Meiatartarie  Acid  has  the  aspect  of  a  transparent  gum,  and  is 
yery  deliquescent.  It  forms  salts  which  have  a  different  form 
from  that  of  the  corresponding  tartrates,  and  are  much  more 
soluble.  In  the  fused  state,  it  causes  a  powerful  deviation  to  the 
right,  but  loses  that  property  when  solidi^ed.    It  is  bibasic. 

iMtartartc  Acid  also  forms  a  transparent  yitrous  mass,  yery 
soluble  and  deliquescent.  It  appears  to  be  monobasic,  so  that  its 
neutral  salts  have  the  composition  of  the  bitartrates,  CsHtOn 

M0=:    C8H4  0xo5q  j. 

It  is  to  Pasteur  that  we  are  indebted  lor  our  present  knowledge 
of  the  yery  remarkable  physical  and  optical  characters  of  l£e 
yarious  modifications  of  tartaric  add.  His  researches  have 
opened  up  a  new  field  of  investigation,  for  they  show  in  a  very 
marked  way  the  extent  to  which  the  physical  characters  of  a  com- 
pound may  be  altered  without  any  change  in  its  composition ;  a 
result  which  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  some  change  in  the 
position  or  arrangement  either  of  the  molecules  or  of  the  atoms 
forming  these  molecules.  The  acids  of  this  section  may  be  summed 
up  as  follows  :•— 

Anhydrous  tartaric  acid,  solnble  ^  Gs  H4  do. 
Anhydrous  tartaric  add,  insolnblo  as  Os  H*  Oio. 
Dextrotartario  acid,  Ct  He  Ott  =  Cs  H«  Oi<v  2  H  0. 
Lfevotartario  add,  Ca  He  Ou  =  Gs  H*  Ous  2  H  0. 
Faratartaric  add,  Ca  He  On  =  Ca  H«  Oio^  2  H  O. 
Metatartaric  add,  Ce  He  Oia  =:  Ca  H«  Oioi  2  H  0. 
laotartaric  acid,  Ca  He  Oie  =  Ca  Ha  Oii,  H  0. 

Tartaric  and  Faratartaric  acids  both  form  compounds  with  the 
oxides  of  ethyle  and  methyle.  Some  of  them  are  neutral,  others 
acid  ethers,  corresponding  to  the  neutral  and  acid  salts  with  fixed 
base. 
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Tutarie  add  fomiB  also  two  amides ;  one  neutral,  tartramidey 
Ct  H«  Ki  Qt ,  wbieh  ezliilnta  a  right-hand  and  left-hand  foorm ; 
and  the  other  acid,  tartramie  aeid,  Cs  Ht  N  Ok>. 

PffrU^riarie  Acid,  Cv>  H«  Q»=  Cio  H«  0«,  2  H  0.  This  acid, 
which  has  been  already  allnded  to  as  probably  being  one  of  the 
oxalie  series  of  bibasie  acids,  is  formed  when  tartaric  acid  is 
distilled.  It  is  best  obtained,  however,  by  distilling  cream  of 
tartar.  The  product  consists  of  an  oily  and  an  aqueous  liquid. 
The  latter,  filtered  and  eraporated,  yields  the  acid  in  crystalline 
grains.  The  operation  is  more  productive,  if  the  tartar  or 
tartaric  aeid  be  first  mixed  with  powdered  pumice-'Stone. 

Pyrotartaric  add  is  Mbadc,  and  its  salts  are  Cio  BU  0« ,  2  M  0 

or  Cio  He  Os^  Q  I  .  Thepyrotartrate  of  ethyle,  Cio  iUO^,  2  Ae  0 

is  an  aromatic  oily  liquid. 

Pyruvic  Aeid,  Ce  H4  0«  =r  Ca  H»  0«,  H  0.  This  add  is  also 
found  in  the  distillation  of  tartaric  add  or  of  tartrates  along  with 
acetic  add,  pyrotartaric  add  and  oily  liquids.  When  pure  the 
pyruvic  add  forms  a  syrup,  which  does  not  crystallise.  It  is  very 
add  and  also  acrid  and  bitter ;  it  may  be  distilled,  but  is  par* 
tially  decomposed  in  the  process  so  as  to  become  brown.  It  is 
soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  Its  salts  have  the  formula 
C«  Hs  O0 ,  M  0.  Many  of  them  crystallise  well.  It  seems  to  form 
an  acid  salt  with  soda,  which  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
acid  is  bibasie  The  pyruvates  commonly  exist  in  two  forms,  one 
crystalline,  the  other  gummy.  The  crystalline  form  is  changed 
into  the  other  by  a  gentle  heat. 

4.  Halle  Acid.     Cs  H4  Os,  2  H  0  =:  IT,  2  H  0. 

This  acid  is  of  very  frequent  occurrence  in  acid  fruits,  as  in 
the  apple,  and  especially  in  the  unripe  berries  of  Sorbus  aucuparia, 
or  mountain-ash.  The  best  method  of  extracting  it  is  to  express 
these  berries  when  they  begin  to  turn  red,  and  to  add  to  the 
strained  liquid  a  thin  milk  of  lime  so  as  not  entirely  to  neutralise 
the  acid.  On  heating,  neutral  malate  of  lime  separates,  and  is 
removed  by  a  skimmer.  To  the  mother  liquid  more  milk  of  lime 
is  added  cautiously,  so  as  to  produce  an  additional  quantity  of 
salt.  The  malate  of  lime  is  washed  with  cold  water,  and  dis- 
solved with  the  aid  of  heat  in  a  mixture  of  1  part  of  nitric  add, 
and  10  of  water.  On  cooling,  acid  malate  of  lime  is  deposited 
in  regular  crystals,  which  are  almost  always  colourless.  They 
are  rendered  quite  pure  by  a  solution  in  hot  water,  and  crystal- 
lisation, From  this  salt  by  the  addition  of  acetate  of  lead, 
malate  of  lead  is  precipitated  as  a  curdy  white  solid,  which,  if 
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left  in  the  liquid,  changes  into  shining  silky  crystals.  These, 
which  are  pure  malate  of  lead,  being  decomposed  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  yield  the  acid,  which,  when  evaporated  to  a  syrup, 
forms  a  granular  crystalline  mass,  deliquescent  in  the  air,  of  a 
strong  but  agreeable  acid  taste.  When  the  crystallised  acid  is 
kept  for  some  time  at  a  heat  of  280^,  it  melts,  and  the  melted 
acid  is  gradually  filled  with  crystals.  Cold  water  removes  the 
unchanged  malio  acid,  which,  if  again  heated,  undergoes  the  same 
ciiange,  till  at  length  all  the  malic  acid  is  converted  into  these 
crystals,  which  are  paramd^tc  or  fumaric  acid. 

If  malio  acid  be  distilled  by  a  sharp  heat,  a  great  part  passes 
over  in  the  form  of  a  volatile  orystallisable  acid,  the  maleic  acid. 
At  a  certain  period  of  the  distillation,  if  the  retort  be  removed 
from  the  fire,  tiie  boiling  residue  having  become  turbid  and  thick,  it 
suddenly  becomes  quite  solid,  and  is  found  to  consist  of  fumaric  acid. 

Malic  aoid  is  bibasic ;  in  proof  of  which,  it  forms  acid  salts  with 
lime,  magnesia,  and  oxide  of  zinc,  which  monobasic  acids  never 
do.  There  are  two  series  of  malates :  1.  neutral,  M,  2  M  0;  2. 
acidf  M,  M  0,  H  0.  Most  of  the  malates  are  soluble  in  water, 
but  not  in  alcohol.  liime  water  neutralised  by  malic  acid  con- 
tinues clear,  whether  cold  or  hot,  which  serves  to  distinguish  it 
from  tartaric,  citric,  raoemic,  and  oxalic  acids. 

Acid  Malate  of  Ammonia,  M,  N  H*  0,  H  0,  is  best  formed  by 
neutralising  with  ammonia  one  of  two  equal  portions  of  malic 
acid  (as  prepared  from  the  crude  malate  of  lead  by  diluted 
sulphuric  acid),  and  then  adding  the  other  portion  and  evapo- 
rating to  a  syrup.  On  cooling,  large  and  very  regular  crystals  of 
the  acid  salt  are  deposited,  which  are  easily  decolorised  by  animal 
charcoal.  This  Is  an  excellent  method  of  purifying  malic  acid, 
when  it  is  much  contaminated  with  other  substances.  Acid  malate 
of  lime,  M,  Ca  0,  B[  0  +  6  aq.,  is  prepared  as  above  described. 
It  forms  very  regular  and  pure  crystals,  soluble  in  their  own 
weight  of  boiling  water,  but  requiring  20  parts  of  cold  water. 
When  malio  acid  is  saturated  with  chalk,  an  aoid  liquid  is 
obtained,  which,  when  boiled,  deposits  the  neutral  malate  of  lime, 
Q,  2  Ca  0.  The  malate  of  lead  M,  2  Pb  0  +  6  aq.  is  remarkable 
for  changing  when  left  in  the  liquid  in  which  it  has  been  formed, 
irom  a  curdy  white  precipitate  to  a  mass  of  fine  silky  needles.  In 
hot  water  this  salt  melts  into  a  mass  like  pitch  in  consistence. 
Acid  malate  of  copper,  M,  Cu  0,  H  0  +  2  aq.,  forms  splendid 
large  crystals  of  a  fine  cobalt  blue  colour.  There  appears  to  be  a 
basic  malate  of  copper,  M,  2  Cu  O  +  Cu  0  +  6  aq.,  which  forms 
green  crystals.  Malate  of  silver,  M,  2  Ag  0,  is  a  white  powder, 
soluble  in  boQing  water.  The  other  malates  are  analogous  to 
these,  and  possess  little  interest. 

y 
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Malamidef  Cs  Ki  HioOs.  This  subfltanoe,  wbioh  oocnn  in 
asparagus,  and  in  AUhaa  ojficinalis,  has  been  oalled  attparagine. 
It  is  formed  firom  neutral  malate  of  ammonia,  as  follows,  Cs  H« 
Os,  2  N  H«  0  =  2  H  0  +  Cs  N>  Hu>  Os.  It  is  best  obtained 
from  Tetcbes  or  pease,  grown  in  the  dark,  <»r  etiolated,  by 
evaporating  tbe  expressed  juice,  when  it  forms  large  transparent 
crystals.  When  acted  on  by  hyponitrous  add,  it  yields  malio  acid, 
thus:  C8NsHio08  +  2N03-4H0+N«  +CsH4  0b,2H0. 

Malamidic  Acid,  CsN  Hr  Os.  Snr.  Aspartie  Acid,  This  oom« 
pound  is  formed  along  with  ammonia  when  nialamide  is  boiled 
with  potash  or  with  acids.  Its  origin  from  malic  acid  is  similar 
to  that  of  all  acid  amides.  Add  malate  of  ammonia,  losing  2  eqs. 
of  water,  yields  malamidic  acid.  (Cs  H*  Os ,  H  0,  N  H«  0)  as 
2  H  0  +  C^  N  Ht  Os.  This  compound  also  yields  malic  acid, 
when  acted  on  by  hyponitrous  add.  CsN  Hr  Os  +^  Os xs  H 0  -H 
Ns  +  CrHaOs,  2  ho. 

Maieic  Acid,  Cs  H.  0«,  2  H  0  =:  9a,  2  H  0,  is  prepared  as 
above  mentioned,  by  distilling  malic  add.  This  add  is  bibadc, 
but  has  the  same  oompodtion,  in  100  parts,  as  aconitio,  or  equi* 
setic  acid.  It  forms  crystals,  which  are  very  sduble  in  water, 
alcohol,  and  ether.  When  heated  sharply,  it  yidds  water,  and 
a  white  volatile  solid,  melting  at  134^,  and  boiling  at  350*, 
which  appears  to  be  anhydrous  maieic  add.  When  the  hydrated 
add  is  kept  melted  for  some  time,  it  is  changed,  exactly  as  malio 
add  is,  into  fumaric  add.  Hydrated  maieic  add  has  predsdy  the 
same  compodtion  as  anhydrous  malic  add,  which  at  once  explains 
its  formation. 

When  heated  more  stronglyi  maldc  acid  loses  water,  and  is 
converted  into  anhydrous  maieic  add,  Cs  Hs  Oe . 

The  general  formula  of  its  salts  is 'Ma,  2  M  0  for  the  neutral, 
and  Ma,  M  0,  H  0  for  the  acid  maleates.  It  forms  an  acid 
maUaU  of  silver,  Ma,  Ag  0,  H  0. 

Fumaric  or  Paramaleic  Acid,  CsHsOa,  2  H  0  s  f?,  H  0,  is 
formed  as  above  stated,  by  heating  either  malic  or  maieic  adds  to 
their  melting-point,  and  keeping  tiiem  melted  for  a  long  time.  It 
occurs  in  Fumaria  officinalis,  and  in  Iceland  moss.  It  forms 
micaceous  scales  requiring  200  parts  of  cold  water  for  solution. 
It  is  soluble  in  alcohol. 

It  is  a  bibado  add,  isomeric  with  maieic  acid,  and  which  at  once 
explains  its  formation  from  malic,  or  from  maieic  add.  Its  salts 
are  sparingly  soluble.  The  ^mara^  of  oxide  ofethyle  is  a  heavy 
oily  liquid  of  an  aromatic  smell  of  fruits.  When  this  ether,  Fu, 
2  Ae  0,  is  acted  on  by  aqua  ammonite,  it  forms  a  white  insoluble 
powder,  which  isfumaramide,  Cs  Hs  Ns  0* .  This  body  has  all  the 
ohai^acters  of  a  oompound  amide. 
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Wlien  tlie  bimalate  of  ammonia  is  heated,  there  is  formed  a 
hriok-ooloored  powder,  whioh  seems  to  he/umarimidef  Cs  Hs  N  0«  • 
By  the  action  of  boiling  hydrochloric  acid,  this  substance  is  con- 
Terted  into  aspartio  acid* 

Malic  acid,  like  tartaric  acid,  ezists  in  two  isomeric,  or  rather 
allotropic  modifications,  which  agree  in  chemical  characters,  but 
differ  in  regard  to  polarised  light.  The  actiye  or  common  malic 
acid,  causes  dcTiation  of  the  plane  of  polarisation  to  the  left. 
Its  salts  cause  deviation,  some  to  the  right,  others  to  the  left. 
The  inaotiye  malic  add,  or  passiTc,  as  it  is  also  called,  has  no 
action  of  this  kind* 

Malamide,  or  asparagine,  and  malamidio  or  aspartio  acid,  also 
cause  deviation,  but  with  asparagine,  it  ia  to  the  left  when 
dissolved  in  water  or  alkalies,  to  the  right  when  dissolved  in  acids. 
The  aspartio  acid  has  two  allotropic  forms,  active  and  passive. 
That  formed  from  asparagine  deviates  to  the  left  or  right, 
according  as  it  is  dissolved  in  bases  or  in  acids.  The  passive  acid, 
which  is  formed  by  heating  bimalate  of  anmionia  to  392^,  and 
boiling  the  residue  with  hydrochloric  acid,  has  no  action  on  the 
plane  of  polarisation. 

When  malate  of  lime,  maleate  of  lime,  or  asparagine  (malamide) 
are  allowed  to  ferment,  in  contact  with  water  and  yeast,  succinic 
add  is  formed. 

From  malic  acid,  it  is  thus  formed : — 

ICalifiAdd.  Bu«oinioAdd.  AoeUsAdd. 

8  (Cs  ^•  Oio)  s  2  (G«  He  Os)  +  O4  H«  0«  +  ^  0  0>  +  2  H  0. 

The  other  processes  are  explained  as  easily.  Asparagine  yields 
succinate  of  ammonia  by  taking  up  water  and  hydrogen,  derived 
from  a  portion  that  is  destroyed. 

AapMftgioe.  Bwcdnata  of  Ammonia. 

C«  Ht  Nt  O0  +  2  H  0  +  Ht  ^  Ct  H*  Oe,  2  N  H«  0. 

The  maleic  acid  probably  first  takes  up  water,  and  is  reconverted 
into  malic  acid,  which  then  ferments. 

Under  certain  drcumstanoee,  the  fermentation  of  malate  of 
lime  yields,  not  only  carbonic  add,  but  hydrogen  gas,  and  the 
succinate  of  lime,  if  kept  in  contact  with  the  ferment,  also  exhibits 
this  result.  This  is  due  to  a  different  fermentation,  in  whioh 
either  malic  or  succinic  add  is  converted  into  butyric  add. 


MaUo  Add.         Bu^o  Add. 

2  ^Cs  Hfl  Oio)  =:  Cs  Ha  0«  +  8  0  Ot  +  H« 
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eneefarir  AckL 

3  iC.  H«  0«;  =  2  (C«  H«  0«)  +  8  C  Oi  4-Hs. 

Bj  fliis  prooess,  socdnie  acid  may  be  obtained  in  any  qfoantity 
from  the  impoie  malate  of  lime,  as  It  is  got  bj  heating  ihe  joice 
of  the  moontain-ash  beiriea  with  milk  of  lime ;  and  if  leqfoirDdy 
batyric  aoid  mi^t  a]ao  be  thus  procured  in  abimdanoe* 


5,  Taanie  Aeid.    Cm  Hn  Om. 

8tv.  QuereUamnie  Add.     GaBaUmnie  Aeid.     Tammim.    This 
acid  oocnrs  cbiefljr  in  oak-bark  and  in  nnt-galls,  an  ezcreaeeDee 

on  oak  leaTes  canaed  by  the  attacks  of  an 
insect,  whieh  apparently  pierces  the  leaf  in 
order  to  deposit  its  eggs.  It  has  lately 
been  stated  that  the  tannic  acid  of  oak- 
baik  difflbrs  from  that  of  nut-galls,  and 
does  not,  like  it,  yield  gallic  acid. 

To  obtain  it,  coarsely-powdered  nut- 
galls  are  acted  on,  in  an  apparatus  of  dis- 
placement, by  ether,  free  from  alcohol, 
but  saturated  with  water.  When  the 
ether,  after  being  left  some  time  incon* 
taot  with  the  powder,  is  allowed  to  drop 
into  the  lower  yessel,  it  separates  into 
two  strata  of  liquid,  the  lower  of  whieh 
is  a  pure  solution  of  tannie  acid  in  water, 
which  is  drawn  off  and  dried  up  after 
being  washed  with  ether.  The  dry  mass 
is  re-dissolved  in  water,  and  again  dried  up  in  vacuo. 

Tannic  acid  thus  obtained  is  nearly  white,  and  not  at  all  crys- 
talline. It  is  very  Boluble  in  water,  and  has  a  most  astringent 
taste  without  bitterness.  It  is  soluble  in  weak  alcohol,  but  hardly 
soluble  in  ether.  The  aqueous  solution,  if  exposed  to  the  air, 
absorbs  oxygen,  produces  an  equal  volume  of  carbonic  acid,  and 
is  converted  into  pallie  and  eUagic  acids.  The  addition  of  the 
mineral  acids  to  a  solution  of  tannic  acid,  causes  a  precipitate, 
which  is  composed  of  tannic  aoid  and  the  aoid  employed  (sulphuric, 
&c.),  and  which  is  very  soluble  in  pure  water.  The  precipitate 
formed  by  sulphuric  acid,  in  a  hot  solution,  dissolves  in  hot 
diluted  sulphuric  acid,  and  when  this  solution  has  been  boiled  a 
short  time,  it  contains  no  tannic  acid,  the  whole  being  converted 
into  gallic  aoid  and  grape  sugar. 

Tannic  acid  combines  with  animal  gelatine,  forming  an  inso- 
luble curdy  precipitate.     A  piece  of  prepared  skin,  introduced 
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into  a  solution  of  tannic  acid|  absorbs  the  acid)  and  is  conyerted 
into  leather.  When  heated^  tannic  acid  is  conyerted  into  meta- 
gallic  and  pyrogallic  acids. 

Tannic  acid  and  its  salts  strike  a  deep  blue^  nearly  black  colour 
with  persalts  of  iron ;  and  it  likewise  causes  a  precipitate  in  the 
solutions  of  most  of  the  yegetable  bases. 

The  composition  of  the  salts  of  tannic  acid  is  but  littie  known. 
That  of  ammonia  appears  to  contain  1  eq.  of  basC)  while  those  of 
potash,  soda,  and  baryta  seem  to  contain  2  eq.,  and  those  of  iron 
and  lead  8  eq.  of  base  for  the  aboye  formula^  Ce*,  &c»  It  is 
possible  that  tannic  acid  may  be  tribasic,  in  which  case  we  may 
haye  three  kinds  of  tonnates,  Cm  Hai  Oat,  MO;  Cm  Hao  Om, 
2  M  0  and  Cm  Hi»  Osi,  3  M  0 ;  and  the  acid  itself  may  be 
Cm  Hi9  0»i,  3  H  0.    The  salts  with  1  and  2  eq.  of  fixed  base  may 

of  course  also  be  written  Cm  His  Osii  o  H  O  (    ^^^  ^  ^'  ^*^> 

u  Q  I  ;  but  all  this  is  still  doubtfdl* 

The  most  intereeting  fact  yet  known  in  the  history  of  tannic 
acid  is  its  resolution — ^when  its  solution  is  exposed  to  the  air,  or 
more  rapidly  when  boiled  with  diluted  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric 
acids — ^into  gallic  acid  and  glucoBe>  or  gri^  soga^,  Thia  trans- 
formation is  easily  explained,  for 

Taimio  Add.  Gttlllo  Add.  OlnooM. 

CMHnOM  +  8HO  =  8  (Gi«  Ha  Oio)  +  Cis  Hit  Oii» 

This  is  a  kind  of  fermentation,  but  it  is  not  pvomoted-^Mndeed,  it 
seems  rather  to  be  retarded — ^by  tiie  addition  of  yeast  or  other 
ferments.  The  infusion  of  nut-galls  seems  to  contain  some  ferment 
which  assists  in  the  change,  but  that  infusion,  like  a  solution  of 
pure  tannic  acid,  absorbs  oxygen,  and  giyes  off  carbonic  acid,  and 
we  do  not  yet  know  how  these  facts  are  connected  with  the  pro- 
duction of  gallic  acid  and  glucose*  When,  by  expoeure  to  air,  this 
change  has  taken  place,  yeast  and  otiier  ferments  then  cause  the 
glucose  to  ferment,  yielding  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid.  The 
accuracy  of  the  equation  aboye  given  of  the  transformations  of 
tannic  acid  is  proyed  by  the  proportions  of  gallic  acid  and  of 
glucose  obtained ;  for  we  get  87  parts  of  gallic  add  and  22  of 
glucose  &om  100  of  tannic  acid. 

The  usee  of  tannic  acid  are  important*  In  oak-bark  and  sumach 
it  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  leather,  which  is  animal  membrane 
or  gelatine  combined  with  tannic  add.  Mixed  with  salts  of  iron, 
the  tannic  acid  of  nut-galls  yields  ink.  Pure  tannic  acid,  as  well 
as  nut-galls,  is  used  in  medicine  as  a  powerful  aatringent. 


I 
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6.  Gallic  AddL     Cu  Ho  Oio  =  Gi«  Hs  0? ,  8  H  0. 

This  aoid  exists  in  ihe  seeds  of  mniigo,  and  is  formed  as  above 
described  by  the  decomposition  of  tannic  acid.  The  best  method 
is  to  boil  tannic  aoid  with  sulphuric  aoid  diluted  with  8  parts  of 
water,  or  to  keep  it  near  the  boiling  point  for  some  hours,  replacing 
the  water  which  evaporates.  The  liquid,  on  evaporation,  yields  a 
large  crop  of  crystals  nearly  pure,  on  cooling.  When  coloured, 
gaUio  aoid  is  purified  ^m  colouring  matter  by  combining  it 
with  oxide  of  lead,  and  decomposing  the  gaUate  of  lead,  suspended 
in  water,  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen;  the  sulphuret  of  lead  acts  as 
a  decolorising  agent. 

Pure  gallic  acid  forms  beautiful  prisms  of  a  silky  lustre,  and 
a  slight  yellowish  colour,  of  the  formula  C^*  Hs  O7 ,  3  H  0  -f-  2  aq. 
It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  requiring  100  parts,  but 
dissolves  in  3  parts  of  boiling  water.  Solutions  of  the  aoid  and 
its  salts  strike  a  black  colour  with  persalts  and  protopersalts  of 
iron.  When  exposed  to  the  air,  the  solution  of  gallic  aoid  absorbs 
oxygen,  and  becomes  dark-coloured ;  this  change  is  very  rapid  in 
the  presence  of  alkalies,  so  that  the  alkaline  gallates,  especially  if 
the  alkali  be  in  excess,  are  rapidly  decomposed,  and  beoome  nearly 
black. 

When  dissolved  in  hot  oil  of  vitriol,  and  precipitated  from 
the  cold  solution  by  water,  gallic  acid  is  obtained  in  a  peculiar 
form,  called  rufigallio  acid,  which  is  Ox*  H«  Ob  ,  that  is,  gallic 
acid,  minus  2  H  0.  This  acid  is  a  reddish -brown  crystalline 
powder,  which  might  be  used  in  dyeing,  as  it  yields  colours  on 
cloth  like  those  from  madder.  When  heated  it  forms  a  subli- 
mate of  fine  red  prisms,  which  call  to  mind  alizarine,  the 
crystalline  matter  found  in  madder. 

By  the  action  of  heat,  crystallised  gallic  acid  yields,  like  tannic 
acid,  pyrogallic  and  metagallic  acids. 

The  gallates  are  little  known.  As  in  the  oase  of  other  tribasic 
acids  there  are  salts  with  1  eq.,  2  eq.,  or  3  eq.  of  fixed  base. 
There  are  also  aoid  salts  and  basic  salts ;  but  they  are  very  easily 
decomposed  by  the  action  of  the  air.  The  recent  investigations 
of  Buchner,  jun.,  have  shown  that  both  the  tannates  and  gallates 
are  in  some  respects  anomalou9,  and  require  further  study. 

When  tannic,  or  gallic  acid,  is  heated  by  a  sharp  fire,  carbonic 
acid,  water,  and  pyrogaJUc  add  distil  over,  while  a  dark  solid 
remains  in  the  retort,  which  is  metctgallie  add. 

Pyrogallie  Add,  Cia  H«  Oe ,  is  best  obtained  by  heating  the 
aqueous  extract  of  galls  in  the  same  way  as  gum  benxoin  is  heated 
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to  yield  benzoic  aoid.  The  crystals  ooUeot  on  the  upper  snrfooe  of 
the  paper  diaphragm,  quite  pure«  It  forms  shining  sfudes  of  a  bitter 
and  astringent  taste ;  fusible  at  240^,  volatile  at  410^.  It  is  oon- 
verted  by  a  stronger  heat  into  metagallio  aoid.  It  is  formed  from 
gallio  acid,  by  the  loss  of  2  eq.  carbonic  acid.  If  acid  at  all,  it  is 
a  very  feeble  acid,  and  in  an  alkaline  solution  it  absorbs  oxygen 
very  rapidly,  so  that  it  may  be  used  for  the  analysis  of  air. 
FyrogalHc  acid  is  also  used  in  photography. 

MetagaUie  Acid,  Ci*  Hs  Os,  H  0  P  Cm  Hs  Os?  is  produced  as 
above  mentioned  from  tannic,  gallio,  and  pyrogallic  acids.  It  is 
a  black  powder,  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alkalies.  Of  its  salts 
little  is  known.  It  differs  from  pyrogallic  acid  only  by  the  elements 
of  water. 

When  an  infusion  of  nut-galls  has  been  so  long  exposed  to 
the  air,  that  all  tannic  acid  has  disappeared,  the  gallic  acid  is 
found  mixed  with  an  insoluble,  or  sparingly  soluble  powder, 
which  is  a  new  aoid,  eUagie  acid.  Its  composition  is,  Cw  He  Oi« 
+  4  aq.,  and  when  dried  at  240°,  Cw  H«  Oi«  =  Cts  H«  0i4  ,  2  H  0. 
It  has  not  been  much  studied,  and  we  do  not  know  its  actual 
atomic  weight.  When  heated,  it  yields  greenish  yellow  vapours, 
which  eondense  into  crystals  of  the  same  colour,  insoluble  in 
water,  alcohol,  or  ether;  soluble  in  sulphuric  acid  and  in  alkalies. 

This  acid  is  said  to  ocenr  in  the  root  of  tormentilla  vulgaris  ; 
and  is  also  the  chief  constituent  of  bezoar  stones,  which  are  a 
species  of  animal  concretion.  It  seems  to  be  a  bibasic  acid,  but 
its  salts  are  little  known. 

Tannic  acid,  and  the  substances  derived  from  it,  occur  in  a 
good  many  plants,  besides  those  of  the  genus  ^uerctu ;  the 
incisions  of  all  of  which  are  recognised  by  their  striking  a  bluish- 
black  with  persalts  of  iron.  But  the  astringent  taste,  and  the 
property  of  tanning,  or  combining  with  animal  gelatine,  are 
found  in  many  plants,  such  as  cinchona,  kino,  catechu,  pinus,  &c. 
These  are  distinguished  by  giving,  with  persalts  of  iron,  either 
a  dark  green  or  a  grey  colour.  It  has  not  been  proved  that 
they  contain  tannic  aoid,  but  Geiger  has  shown  that  these 
different  colours  may  occur  even  when  the  same  tanning  prin- 
ciple is  present,  and  that  the  green  is  owing,  at  all  events 
frequently,  to  the  presence  of  free  acid,  while  the  addition  of 
chalk,  in  some  cases,  changes  the  green  to  the  charaoteristio 
bliush-black  due  to  tannic  acid.  There  are,  however,  some 
reasons  for  admitting  more  than  one  tanning  or  astringent  prin- 
ciple, and  it  is  supposed  by  some  that  there  are  several  different 
tannic  acids  homologous  with  each  other,  which  is  far  from 
improbable.     The  whole  subject  requires  investigation. 
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Cateehu.    Himotannie  Add. 

Whea  oatechu,  the  dried  extract  of  mimosa  eatechuf  is  acted  on 
by  cold  water,  it  yields  a  soluble  matter  very  similar  to  tannie 
acid,  if  not  identical  with  it  when  pure.  It  is^  however, 
contaminated  by  some  compound  which  causes  it  to  redden 
when  exposed  to  air.  It  does  not  appear  to  yield  the  same 
products  when  heated,  as  tannic  acid  does;  but  this  is  uncer- 
tain, and  may  be  caused  by  the  presence  of  impurities*  Berzelius 
proposes  to  call  this  tannic  acid  mimotannic  add,  from  mimosa, 
to  disting^h  it  from  the  tannic  acid  of  gallS)  which  he  calls 
quercitannie  acid,  from  quercus. 

The  portion  of  cate<jiu  insoluble  in  cold  water  contains  a 
peculiar  compound,  called  catechine  or  tanningenic  acid.  It  is 
soluble  in  hot  water,  and  when  pure  forms  a  white  silky  crys- 
talline powder>  which  is  said  to  be  composed  of  Cis  He  Oe. 
When  heated,  it  is  said  to  be  transformed  into  (mimo  P)  tannic 
acid.  By  the  action  of  caustic  potash  it  yields  a  black  acid, 
japonic  acid,  Cia  H4  0* ,  HOP  Carbonate  of  potash  conyerta 
it  into  a  red  acid,  rubinic  acid,  Cis  He  0*  {?)  in  the  anhydrous 
state.  The  hydrated  acid  is  said  to  have  the  same  compositiou 
OS  japonic  acid,  possibly  therefore  Cis  He  0«P  But  as  the 
japonic  acid,  on  the  same  authority,  Svanberg,  in  combining 
with  silver  forms  a  salt  C^  Hs  O7 ,  Ag  0,  in  which  2  eqs.  of  the 
acid  have  lost  2  eqs»  of  water  and  gained  only  1  eq.  of  oxide  of 
silver,  it  is  evident  that  our  knowledge  of  these  compounds  is 
very  imperfect 

Rochledef  has  shown  that  in  coffee,  tea>  and  other  plants  of 
the  family  of  the  Eubiacess,  there  exists  a  remarkable  series 
of  acids. 

Cafieotannic  or  Caffeic  acid,  Cia  Hs  O7  is  found  in  coffee,  and 
has  some  resemblance  to  tannic  acid.  Yiridic  acid,  Cm  Hr  Os ,  is 
also  found  in  coffee  and  in  Paraguay  tea.  Boheio  acid,  Ci«  HaOs , 
occurs  in  tea^  and  is  also  in  some  respects  similar  to  tannic  acid. 
Now,  all  these  plants  produce  caffeine^  and,  as  will  be  seen  under 
the  head  of  caffeine,  that  body  contains  a  group  with  Cia  .  The 
above  acids  seem  to  contain  also  such  a  group,  Cia  He  0»y  which 
coupled  with  formic  aldehyde>  with  formic  acid,  and  with  oxalic 
acid,  foims  these  adds* 

Cis  Ha  Os  +  Gs  Ht  Oss  Ci«  Ha  Or 
Cit  He  Oft  -H  Cs  H  0»=  Ci«  Hr  Os 
Oit  He  Of  -f  Gt         Os=:  Oi«  He  Ot 

It  is   woithy  of  remark    that    caffeine  appears    to   contain 
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eyanogen  and  2nethylaini]i6>  both  oloeely  related  to  fonuio  aoid. 

The  same  family  of  plants  yields  another  series  of  acids,  hitherto 

little  studied,   with  C^*  Hs  and  a  Tariable  amount  of  oxygen, 

but  not  resembling  tannic  aoid.    Both  series  readily  lose  2  eqs.  \ 

of  carbon  in  some  form,  and  probably  therefore  contain  a  group  ^ 

with  C^>.    There  is  a  third  series  of  acids,  with  Git,  found  in  ] 

this  family,  as  citric  add,  Cis  HsOii ,  3  H  0,  and  chinovic  aoid,  j 

Cia  Ho  Os ,   3  H  0.     Lastly,  this  large  and  important  family 

yields  bodies  like  quinine,  cinchonine,  and  alisarine,  &c.,  with  ; 

20  eqs.  of  carbon.    It  appears  that  Rochleder  has  modified  tlie  ) 

formul»  above  given,  and  now  makes  caffeic  add,  GssHiaOi*,  i 

while  G«rhardt  proposes  for  it  the  formula  Gro  Hu  Cm  .     It  is  * 

quite  evident  that  we  must  wait  for  more  deddve  results, 

7k  Meoonic  Acid.     Ou  H  Oii,  8  H  0  =  I^  3  H  0. 

A  tribasic  acid,  found  only  in  opium,  the  dried  juice  of  papaver 
$&mn\ferum»  To  prepare  it,  the  crude  meconate  of  lime,  obtained 
in  the  manufacture  of  muriate  of  morphia,  is  mixed  with  20  parts 
of  boiling  wator,  and  3  parts  of  strong  hydrochloric  add  added  to 
the  mixture,  which  must  be  remoTed  from  the  fire,  and  not  boiled 
after  the  add  has  been  added»  On  oooling)  add  meconate  of  lime 
is  depodtfcd  in  shining  crystals,  which  are  collected  on  a  doth 
filt»,  squeezed,  and  treated  a  second  time  with  the  same  quanti- 
ties of  add  and  hot  water.  The  strained  add  liquid  contains  a 
large  but  variable  proportion  of  sulphate  of  lime,  always  present, 
sometimes  even  to  the  extent  of  )  or  |  in  the  crude  meconate  of 
limCk  Hence  the  advantage  of  using  -so  much  hydrochloric  add, 
which  also  raiders  the  meconic  add  less  soluble.  This  time 
the  ciystals  are  meoonic  add,  still  much  coloured.  They  are 
collected  and  squeezed  as  before,  and  to  make  sure  that  all  lime  is 
removed,  a  third  time  dissolved  in  20  parts  of  hot  water  and  2  of 
hydrochloric  add.  The  addition  of  the  acid  not  only  removes  the 
last  traces  of  lime,  but  causes  the  meoonic  add  to  crystallise 
almost  entirdy  out  of  the  liquid,  it  being  nearly  insoluble  in 
diluted  add.  The  crystals,  washed  with  a  little  cold  water,  and 
dried  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  are  now  pure  from  everything 
but  colouring  .matter^  and  when  heated  to  redness  leave  no 
Fcddue, 

To  get  rid  of  the  colour)  the  crystals  are  now  mixed  with  warm, 
water,  and  caustic  potash  gradually  added,  so  as  nearly,  but  not 
quite,  to  neutraliBe  the  acid»  As  soon  as  tiie  point  of  neutralisa- 
tion is  reached,  the  reddish  colour  changes  to  green,  and  so  much 
potash  must  be  added,  that  any  further  quantity  would  produce 
the  green  colour.    The  whole  is  then  heated  in  the  water  bath, 
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till  all  is  dissolyed,  hot  water  being  added  if  necemary.  (Were 
the  potash  now  in  excess,  the  whole  aoid  would  be  deoompoeed 
into  ozalio  and  carbonic  acids.)    On  cooling,  the  meconate  of 

!2  E  0 
H  O   '  crystallises,    forming    a    semi-solid   mass, 

which  is  to  be  squeeaed  ont.  The  colour  is  carried  off  for  the 
most  part  in  the  mother  liquid,  which  is  yery  dark,  and  the 
squeezed  salt  after  a  second,  or  if  necessary,  a  third  solution  in 
hot  water,  crystallisation,  and  squee^ng,  is  snow-^white.  This 
purified  meconate  of  potash  is  then  acted  on  by  pure  hydrochloric 
acid,  exactly  as  recommended  for  the  meconate  of  lime,  and  after 
the  third  operation  yields  perfeotiy  pure  and  white  meoonic  acid 
in  beautiful  silyery  scalea,  which,  to  remove  any  traces  of  the  acid 
mother  liquid  adhering  to  them,  may  be  once  more  dissolyed  in 
the  smallest  possible  quantity  of  hot  water,  avoiding  a  heat  of 
212*,  which  decomposes  the  aoid;  the  pure  acid  is  deposited  on 
cooling,  as  Me,  3  H  O  +  6  aq. 

Meconio  add,  when  gently  heated,  loses  6  eq.  of  water  of  crys- 
tallisation. It  is  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol.  When  boiled, 
its  solution  becomes  coloured^  producing  comenic  acid,  carbonic 
acid,  and  a  dark  brown  colouring  matter.  If  boiled  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  it  is  resolved  into  comenic  acid  and  carbonic  acid, 
without  the  production  of  colouring  matter.  When  the  dry  acid 
is  heated  to  250**,  the  same  change  takes  place.  When  heated 
with  excess  of  aqua  potassse,  meconio  aoid  is  entirely  decomposed 
into  oxalic  acid,  carbonic  acid,  and  a  dark  colouring  matter.  Its 
distinguishing  characteristic  is  that  of  causing,  in  persalts  of  iron, 
a  deep  blood-red  colour,  but  no  precipitate. 

It  forms  three  series  of  salts,  like  other  tribasio  acids.    Thus, 

—  (   K  O 

there  are  three  meconates  of  potash:  1.  acid,  ^^  ]  o  h  O  '      ^' 

neutral,  above  mentioned,  ^^  |  u  O  ^^'  ^^^^  ^^  these  crys- 
tallise. 8.  tribasio,  Me  3  E  0.  This  is  yellow,  and  does  not 
crystallise.  There  are  also  three  meconates  of  soda;  two  of 
lime,  acid  and  neutral  or  bibasic,  and  two  of  silver,  bibasie  fle, 
2  Ag  0,  H  0,  and  tribasio  ^U,  3  Ag  0.  The  meconate  of  peroxide 
of  iron  is  very  soluble,  of  an  intense  blood -red  colour,  but  as 
it  cannot  be  obtained  pure  or  crystallised,  its  composition  is  still 
unknown.  Mr.  How  has  recently  obtained  the  Allowing  com- 
pounds : 

BilMisio  meconate  of  amnoniA,  H  0,  2  N  Hi  0,  Cm  H  Oh 
Monobsaio  ditto  2  H  0,  N  H«  0,  Cu  H  On 

Bthylomeoonic  acid     .        .     2  H  0,  C«  H»  0,  Ci«  H  On  and  its  salts. 
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Heconamidie  add  .        .     ,     9  H  O,  Cm  H*4  Nt  Ois  +  6  aq.  and  its  saJta. 
Meoonoethyloineoonio  acid    .    8  H  0,  Oi«  H  On  +  2  H  0,  0«  Hs  0,  Gi« 

HOii 
Bieihylomeooiiic  add      .    .     H  0,  2  C«  H»  0,  Oi«  H  On  audita  salts. 

8.  Comenio  Add.    Git  Hs  Os,  2  H  0  =r  Go^  2  H  0. 

This  acid  is  formed  as  above  described,  from,  meoonio  acid  by 
the  action  of  heat,  or  of  heat  and  acid  combined.  1  eq.  dried 
meoonic  acid,  Ci«  H  On  +  3  H  0  =  Ci«  H*  0i4,  yields  1  eq. 
comenio  acid,  Cis  Ha  Os ,  2  H  0,  and  2  eqs.  carbonic  acid,  2  C  Oa  • 
The  acid  is  readily  obtained  by  boiling  meconate  of  lime  with  an 
excess  of  diluted  hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  deposited  on  cooling  in 
coloured  crystals,  which  may  be  decolorised  by  recrystallisatioQ 
with  the  aid  of  animal  charcoal.  The  pure  acid  has  a  slight 
yellow  tinge,  and  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water.  When 
heated,  it  is  resolyed  into  carbonic  acid,  pyromeeonic  acid,  and 
a  small  quantity  of  a  third  substance,  paracomenio  acid,  which,  in 
some  few  points,  differs  from  comenio  acid,  but  has  the  same  com- 
position, and  in  many  points  is  so  similar,  that  it  may  possibly 
turn  out  to  be  essentially  the  same. 

Comenio  acid  forms  two  series  of  salts,  with  1  and  2  eq.  of 
fixed  base  respectively.  With  persalts  of  iron  it  forms  a  deep 
red  solution,  which  deposits  black  crystals  of  unknown  compo- 
sition. Mr.  How  has  also  studied  this  acid,  and  obtained  the 
following  compounds,  besides  a  large  number  of  its  salts,  which 
he  has  described : 

Ghlorooomenic  add  2  H  0,  Gi*  q.    v  Os  +  3  aq.,  and  its  salts. 

Bromooomenic  add  2  H  0,  Cit  ^    >•  Os  +  8  aq.,  and  its  salts. 

Ethylooomenic  add  H  0,  G«  Hs  0,  Gia  Ha  Os,  and  its  salts. 
Coxnenamic  add       H  0,  Git  H«  N  Or  +  4  aq.,  and  its  salts. 

Pyromeconic  Acid,  Cio  Hs  Os ,  H  0,  is  obtained  as  a  crystalline 
sublimate  by  heating  meconic  or  comenio  acid.  In  fact,  1  eq. 
comenic  acid,  Cit  H«  Oio,  contains  the  elements  of  1  eq.  pyrome- 
conic  acid,  Cio  H*  Go,  and  2  eqs.  carbonic  acid,  2  C  Oa.  It  forms 
very  soluble  four-sided  prisms,  rather  styptic  to  the  taste ;  the 
solution  of  which  forms  with  persalts  of  iron  a  crystalline  salt  of  a 
fine  red  colour,  the  powder  of  which  is  like  vermilion.  This  salt  is 
Fes  Os  +  3  Cio  Hs  Os .  Pyromeconio  acid  is  a  feeble  acid,  but 
Mr.  Brown  has  recently  described  several  of  its  salts,  as  well  as 
two  substitution  products,  bromopyromeconie  and  iodopyromeconic 
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oeidM.    It  has  the  Bame  oompodldon  as  pyromiude  aoid^  but  is 
dktinot  from  that  oompoimd» 


9.  Einio  Add.    Cf  H*  0«,  2  H  0  f  or  Ci«  Hii  On,  H  0 ! 

This  Tory  lemarkable  aoid  oooors  in  oinohona  bark.  It  is 
obtained  in  the  manufactore  of  sulphate  of  quinine^  in  the  form 
of  kinate  of  lime,  from  whioh  the  lime  is  easil  j  separated  by  means 
of  oxalic  aoid*  The  liquid  filtered  from  the  oxalate  of  lime  yields, 
on  evaporation,  the  kinio  add  in  crystals.  The  lime  may  also 
be  remoTed  by  sulphuzie  add,  and  any  adhering  sulphate  <^  lime 
•eparated  by  alcohol. 

The  salts  of  kinio  add  are  8<»newhat  aaomalous*  Thus  there  is 
a  salt  of  lead,  Cr  H«  0«  2  Pb  0,  and  a  salt  of  copper,  Cr  H*  0«, 
Cu  0,  H  0,  while  the  crystals  of  kinio  add  are  Gr  H«  Oo.  AU 
this  would  lead  to  the  oondudon  that  the  add  was  a  bibasie  one, 
Ct  H4  0«,  2  H  0.  But  the  kinate  of  lime,  and  the  kinate  of 
silver,  both  quite  neutral  salts^  are  Cm  Hu  Oh,  Ca  0,  and  Ci«  H  u 
Oil ,  Ag  0,  as  if  the  add  were  monobasie,  Ci«  Hii  Ou,  H  0  = 
Cm  His  Oii.  If  we  assume  the  add  to  be  qoadribado,  we  can  then 
bring  all  the  above  salts  into  one  series, 

Thai^— Kime  add  would  be  .    Ou  H«  0«,  4  H  0 

Kinate  of  lead    .  •    .    Ci«  H«  Oi,  4  Pb  0 

Kinate  of  copper     .        .        .     ^'«^^{|h^0^ 
Kinate  of  Ihne   .        .        .    .    Ci«  H«  0«  •[  ^^q  +  10  aq. 
Kinate  of  sUver       .        .        .    Ou  H«  0«  if^Q 

But  the  objection  to  this  view  is  that,  if  this  be  the  true  consti- 
tution of  the  add,  the  salts  of  lime  and  silver  ought  to  be  very 
add,  instead  of  being  quite  neutral* 

According  to  Gerfaaidt,  kinic  add  is  Cas  Hio  Oaoy  2  H  O,  and  is 
bibadc  There  are  reasons  which  render  this  formula  probable^ 
but  the  subjeot  requires  investigation. 

PB0BUCT8  OP  THE  DSCOMPQSECIOir  OF  XIHIC  ▲€!]). 

When  kinio  aoid  or  kinate  of  Hme  is  distilled  with  diluted 
sulphuric  add  and  peroxide  of  manganese^  th«re  is  obtained  a 
new  compound  called  ibffiofis,as  a  sublimate  of  fine  golden  yellow 
eiystals,  soluble  in  water,  and  very  volatile,  having  a  pungent 
smell  in  the  state  of  vapour.  Their  oompodtion  is  Cw  Hs  Ob  . 
When  acted  on  by  reducing  agents^  it  takes  up  2  and  4  eqa.  of 
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hydrogen,  forming  two  new  oompoundB,  green  and  white  hydro- 
kinone.  The  green  hydrokinone^  Cw  Hio  Os ,  is  one  of  the  meet 
heautiful  compounds  known  to  chemists,  forming  long  prisms  of 
the  most  brilliant  gold^green  metallic  lustre,  surpassing  those  of 
murexide  inbeauty.  It  is  best  formed  by  adding  a  few  drops  of 
sulphurous  acid  to  a  solution  of  kinone.  When  an  excess  of 
sulphurous  acid  is  used,  the  white  hydrokinone,  Css  Hit  Os ,  is 
formed,  which  crystallises  in  six-sided  prisms.  When  acted  on 
by  oxidising  agents,  the  solution  of  white  hydrokinone  becomes 
dark-red,  nearly  black,  and  almost  immediately  deposits  the 
splendid  crystals  of  the  green  compound.  The  latter  is  also  formed 
by  simply  mixing  solutions  of  kinone  and  white  hydrokinone, 
being  intermediate  in  composition  between  those  bodies.  W6hler, 
to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  most  of  our  knowledge  in  regard  to 
these  very  curious  compounds,  has  described  a  series  of  bodies 
obtained  from  the  above  by  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid,  chlo- 
rine, and  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  following  tabular  view  con- 
tains the  names  and  composition  of  these  substances,  as  far  as  we 
yet  know  them. 


C«6      H» 

Os 

C«s      Hio 

Os 

CS8          Hl« 

Os 

<^{^ 

Os 

^{t 

Os 

Cs«     Hit 

07    S« 

Cis      Hm 

07   & 

Kinone        ,        .        .         .         . 
Green  hydrokinone  ... 

White  hydrokinone       .        .         , 

Chlorohydrokinone ,         ,         ,     . 

Chlorokinone       .        .        .         , 

Brown  snlphohydrokinone        .     . 

Tellow        ditto  ,  .        , 

Brown  chlorosnlphokinone       v.     .     Css     Hs     Gl  Os  S^  ? 

Orange        ditto  .  ,        .     Ou     Ha     01  Os  8«  f 

It  will  be  obseryed,  that  in  all  these  formulae  the  carbon 
remains  unaltered,  and  that  several  are  instances  of  pure  sub- 
stitution,   as    Cas  He  Os ,    compared   with    Css    \  J^  Os ,  and 

iHio 
r,i    Os.      We    can  also  see 

the    relation    of   the    sulphohydrokinones    to    kinone    if    we 

express  them  as  follows : — Css  Hs    jg^-fSHS;   and  Css  Hs 

|^4-4HS. 

We  have  given  the  formulss  of  these  curious  products  according 
to  Wohler.  But  the  progress  of  organic  chemistry  has  taught  us 
to  look  with  suspicion  on  formulsB  with  an  odd  number  of  eq.  of 
carbon,  and  Gerhardt,  whose  labours  have  aided  so  much  in 
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dMermmng  tlie  true  fiKmiibB  of  manj  wlwhiiMwi,  pwyes  te 
iri«ii>  add,  u  already  BeDtkmed,  the  fonniilA  Cat  HnOn;  aod 
forldBOoeCisH*  O*.  H  jdiokiiioiie  beeonea  Cis  Ht  O* ;  gnea 
hydrakiiiaiie,  Cis  Eft  O*  +  CuHtO*  s  GmHioOb.  TheeUivEO- 
VwMMMi^j  aMordiiig  to  him,  are 


CUoiokiiMMia 


rfl. 


BiehkrokiiioM  •    Cu  {^0« 

TxieUoTDkiAoaa     Cu  4  n^O* 
PereUorokiDODe  or  Ghlonnile    Gis  CU  0«. 

The  other  oomponnds  oome  to  he  represented  hj  equally  limple 
lormiibB. 

When  kinio  aeid  is  deeompoeed  hj  heat,  it  yields  earbolic  aoid, 
hensoie  acid,  hydnret  of  salicyle,  heniine  (hydnret  of  phenyls), 
carbonie  aoid,  and  water.  These  changes  are  easily  explained  liy 
Oerhardfsformnla;  for 

KinieAdd.  OariMlie  Add. 

Cm  Hit  0»  =  S  (Cis  H«  0«)  +  ^  C  0«  +  10  H  0 

and 
Kinic  Add.    Hjdrokiiiooei       Bausole  Add. 
Cn  Htt  Ott  s  Cit  H«  0«  +  Ci«  H«  0«  -h  Cs  0«  +  10  fi  0. 

Again,  as  benzoie  acid  and  hydnret  of  salioyle  are  isomeiiei  we 
have 

Bmsdc  Add  or  Hyd. 

of  Sallojrle.  Beuola. 

Ci«  H«  0«  =  Cit  Ha  4-  2  C  Ot. 

These  oonsiderations  tend  to  render  Gerhardt^s  formnls  more 
probable  than  those  of  Wohler ;  bat  for  the  present,  and  nntil 
farther  researches,  we  shall  retain  both. 

We  haye  now  briefly  to  notice  a  few  acids  of  no  great 
importance,  which  in  some  respects  stand  between  the  oily  or  fstty 
acidB  and  those  we  have  just  mentioned. 

Camphoric  Acid,  Cso  Hi4  Os  =  Cto  Hi«0«,  2  H  0.— This  add 
is  formed  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  camphor.  It  forms 
crystalline  scales,  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  very  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether,  fusible  at  1 58°.  These  are  the  hydrated  add, 
which,  if  distilled,  is  resolved  into  water  and  anhydrous  camphoric 
acid.  The  camphorat^s  are  not  peculiarly  interesting.  With  oxide 
of  ethyle,  camphoric  acid  forms  two  compounds:  1.  neutral,  or 
camphoric  ether,  Cid  HuOe,  2  Ae  0,  an  oily  liquid,  of  a  bitter 
taste  and  nauseous  smell.    2.  acid,  Cto  HmO«,  Ae  0,  H  0,  ttlso 
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oalled  oamphoTinic  aoid,  as  it  formB  double  salts  analogous  to  the 
Bulphoyinates. 

Anhydrous  Camphoric  Acid^  Gto  H14  Oa ,  is  solid,  orystalline 
and  Tolatile,  and  with  dry  ammonia  forms  a  oompound  from 
which  potash  disengages  no  ammonia :  with  liquid  ammonia  it 
yields  oamphoramate  of  ammonia.  Its  action  on  oxide  of  ethyle 
has  not  been  studied;  but  the  subject  deserves  inrestigation. 
Camphoric  acid  yields  an  acid  amide,  oamphamio  acid,  which, 
however,  has  not  been  muoh  studied* 

By  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  anhydrous  camphoric  acid, 
there  is  formed,  with  disengagement  of  carbonic  oxide,  a  new 
acid,  9ulphocatnphor%e  acid,  Cis  His  Ss  Oit  +  4  aq.  ss  Cis  H14 
St  Oio  ,  2  H  0  +  4  aq.  This  acid  is  crystallisable,  and  forms 
orystallisable  salts  of  the  formula  Cis  Hm  Si  Oio  ,  2  M  0. 


OIKPHOK* 

There  are  two  kinds  of  camphor:  that  of  Japan,  or  common 
camphor,  Cm  Hi«0«;  and  that  of  Borneo,  do  His  0«.  The 
properties  of  oommon  camphor,  and  its  peooliar  smell  are  well 
known.  Its  Sp.  G.  is  0'985  to  0*996 ;  it  is  very  volatile)  evapo- 
rating at  ordinary  temperatures.  Small  fragments  of  camphor, 
on  the  sur&oe  of  water,  evaporate  more  rapidly,  with  rotatory 
movements.  It  dissolves  in  alcohol)  and  is  precipitated  by  water. 
When  distilled  with  anhydrous  phosphoric  acid)  it  yields  a  oarbo- 
hydrogen,  oalled  camphogen,  Cio  Hu  . 

When  camphor  is  passed  in  vapour  over  a  heated  mixture  of 
hydrates  of  potash  and  lime,  it  yields  a  new  acid,  campholic  add, 
Oio  Hit  Os  ,  H  0.  Nitric  acid,  with  the  aid  of  heat,  converts 
camphor  into  camphoric  acid.  The  essence  or  oil  of  camphor  of 
commerce  is  Cso  Hi«  0  =s  1  eq.  camphor  minus  1  eq.  oxygen. 

Borneo  camphor  occurs  in  smedl  crystalline  fragments.  Its 
odour  is  different  from  that  of  common  camphor.  I  find  that,  if 
wrapped  in  paper,  a  distinctly  aUiaceous  odour  traverses  the 
paper,  and  may  thus  be  detected.  Heated  with  phosphoric  acid, 
it  yields  a  carbohydrogen,  Cso  H16  ;  and  this  is  also  the  compo- 
sition of  the  essence  which  accompanies  Borneo  camphor.  This 
essence  is,  therefore,  Borneo  camphor.  Cm  His  0% ,  minus  2  eqs. 
water. 

Common  camphor  is  produced  by  the  Laun^  Camphora; 
Borneo  camphor  is  the  produce  of  Dryobalanops  Camphora,  and  is 
so  highly  prized  by  the  Japanese,  as  a  remedy  for  rheumatism, 
that  it  is  not  found  in  the  markets  of  Europe. 

Camphogen,  Cso  H14,  is  the  name  given  to  the  oarbohydiogen 
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obtaiBed  when  eommoii  eampbor  is  distilled  witb  dry  phosphone 
acid.  It  oecuiB  nsturally  in  the  oil  of  camin.  When  acted  on  l^ 
snlphniie  add,  it  forms  a  neir  aeid,  mfj^oeampJUe  or  kyponUpko- 
camph  ie  oM,  C»  His  St  Os ,  H  O. 

When  eamphor  is  passed  over  red-hot  lime,  another  new  eom- 
poond  is  formed,  namelj,  tampknme,  Cao  Hn  0  ?  At  a  white 
heat  eamphor  yields  naphthaline,  carhnietted  hydrogen,  and 
carbonic  oxide.  2  eqs,  eamphor  contain  the  elements  (C«o  Hm  O*  ) 
of  1  eq.  naphthaline,  Cao  Ht ;  defiant  gas,  2  C*  H« ;  marsh  gas, 
8  C  Hs ;  and  carbonic  oxide,  4  C  O. 

(Enanikie  Acid,  Ci«  Hu  0» ,  H  O.  This  acid,  in  combination 
with  oxide  of  ethyle,  forming^  Genanthic  ether,  is  foond  in  wine, 
in  the  oil  of  gndn  spirit,  and  in  8<»ne  other  fermented  liquors.  It 
is,  as  cBnanthie  ether,  the  oanse  of  that  peculiar  odour  of  wine 
which  adheres  so  remarkably  to  vessels  in  which  wine  has  been 
kept,  and  enables  us  at  once  to  say  that  an  empty  bottle  or  cask 
has  contained  wine.  To  obtain  the  acid,  the  ether  is  decomposed 
by  caustic  potash,  and  the  oananthate  of  potash  distilled  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid.  The  hydrated  acid  is  semi-solid  like  butter, 
and  is,  in  fact,  a  fat  oil,  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  ether. 

Of  its  salts,  the  cdn^nihate  of  oxide  of  ethyle,  cmanthio  ether,  is 
best  known.  It  is  a  colourless  liquid,  of  a  peculiar  vinous  smell, 
which,  when  strong,  has  a  stapifying  effect.  When  hydrated 
cananthic  acid  is  distilled,  it  yields  water,  and  anhydrous  add, 
move  solid  than  the  hydrate.  CEnanthic  acid  contains  \  eq.  of 
oxygen  less  than  osnanthylio  acid,  but  its  formula  must  be  con- 
sidered as  somewhat  doubtful.  Some  think  that  the  csnanthic 
ether  is  either  oenantbylic  ether,  caprylic  ether,  or  pelai^nic 
ether,  and  consequently  that  the  acid  is  either  cdnanthylic, 
caprylic,  or  pelargonio  acid. 

RoceeUie  Acid,  Cir  Hi»  Os,  H  0  ?  This  acid  occurs  in  roeeeUa 
tinctoria.  It  is  crystallisable,  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether.  It  has  most  of  the  properties  of  a  fat  acid,  and 
its  salts  with  the  alkalies  resemble  soaps. 

Eugenic  Add,  Cm  Hit  0*?  or  Cto  His  Os?  This  acid  is  found 
in  cloves,  along  with  a  neutral  oil,  Cio  Ht ,  or  Cto  Hit.  The  latter 
is  separated  by  potash,  and  the  eugenic  acid  obtained  by  distilling 
the  salt  of  potash  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  an  oily  liquid, 
of  Sp.  G.  1  *079,  having  the  strongest  odour  of  cloves.  It  forms 
crystallisable  salts  with  bases,  and  among  them  an  acid  salt  of 
potash,  2  Cto  Hit  04  +  KO  4-  HO  P 

Cloves,  likewise,  contain  two  crystallisable  compounds: — 
1 .  Caryophyliney  which  forms  yellow  prisms ;  of  the  formula 
Cto  Hie  Ot ,  an  oxide,  therefore,  of  the  neutral  oil  of  cloves. 
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2.  Eugeniney  which  forms  yellow  pearly  scales,  the  compositioii 
of  which  is  the  same  as  that  of  eu^nic  acid. 

It  only  remains  here  to  mention  the  names  of  a  number  of 
acids,  little  known,  or  doubtful,  which  are  found  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom.  Such  are  aehilleic,  atropic,  anacardio,  bebiric,  boletic, 
caincic,  carmufellic,  cetraric,  ocvadio,  chinovic,  cocognidic,  colum- 
bio,  ooneic,  orameric,  crotonic,  digitalic,  euphorbic,  fungic,  hederio, 
igasuric,  ipecuanic,laotucic,  lichenosteaiio,  menispermic,  papayeric, 
rheadic,  polygalic,  robinic,  rutinic,  solanio,  tanacetic  acids,  and 
others.  It  is  probable  that  many  of  them  will  prove  to  be  iden- 
tical with  some  of  the  better  known  aoids,  and  that  others  are 
mixtures.  Chelidonic  acid,  found  by  Lerch  in  Chelidonium 
majuBy  is  analogous  to  meconic  acid,  and  is  said  to  be  Ci«  Hs  O13 
=  Ci4  Ha  Oio,  3  H  0.  The  formulae  given  for  several  of  the 
others  are  doubtful. 

VOLATILE  OE  ESSENTIAL  OILS. 

These  oils  are  so  called  because  they  are  obtained  by  distillation 
of  vegetables,  generally  along  with  water,  and  because,  having, 
in  most  cases,  the  concentrated  odour  of  the  plant,  they  are  usually 
called  essences.  Most  of  them  exist  ready- formed  in  the  plant, 
which  owes  its  smell  to  them ;  but  some,  as  oil  of  bitter  almonds 
and  oil  of  spirsBa,  are  formed  by  a  kind  of  fermentation,  excited, 
in  the  case  of  the  former,  as  already  stated,  by  the  contact  of 
amygdaline,  emulsine,  and  water. 

Many  plants,  when  cut,  yield  balsams,  which  are  mixtures  of 
essential  oils  and  resins.  In  many  essential^  oils  a  crystalline 
matter  is  deposited,  called  a  camphor  or  stearoptene.  They  are 
all  soluble  in  alcohol.  Many  absorb  oxygen  from  the  air  and 
become  acid,  as  oil  of  pinnamon«  They  are  violently  acted  on  by 
nitric  acid  and  iodine,  chlorine,  bromine,  &c. 

They  may  be  divided  into  three  kinds :  1st,  those  containing 
only  carbon  and  hydrogen,  as  oil  of  turpentine ;  2nd,  those  con- 
taining also  oxygen,  as  oil  of  doves  ;  3rd,  those  containing  sulphur, 
as  oil  of  garlic. 

1.  Non-OxygenaUd  EnerUial  OUs, 

Almost  every  one  of  these  (which  constitute  a  very  numerous 
class  of  oils),  as  yet  accurately  analysed,  has  been  found  to  con- 
tain carbon  and  hydrogen  in  the  proportion  Cio  Hs ,  or,  what  is 
the  same  thing,  Cs  H* ,  or  do  Hio.  The  following  are  the  most 
important  :— 

Oil  of  turpentine,  Cio  Hs ,  or  Cm  H10,  is  obtained  by  distilling, 
with  water,  turpentine,  the  juice  exuding  from  many  species  of 
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pinus.  Rosin,  resin,  or  oolophonium,  remains  in  the  retort.  The 
oil  has  a  peculiar  smell,  and  boms  with  a  smoky  flame.  Its  Sp. 
G.  is  0*86.  It  boils  at  312^  Strong  nitric  acid  sets  fire  to  it, 
and  it  is  also  decomposed  with  flame  by  chlorine.  It  dissolves 
sulphur,  phosphorus,  and  fat  oils.  When  exposed  to  hydro- 
chloric acid  gas,  it  combines  with  it,  forming  a  white  crystalline 
solid  like  camphor,  and  a  liquid  compound.  The  solid  is  do  H17 
Ci  ^  do  Hio,  H  Gl.  When  heated  with  lime,  it  yields  a  pure  oil, 
dadyle.  Ceo  Hio.  The  liquid  hydrochlorate,  heated  with  lime, 
yields  another  pure  oil,  pettcyle,  rather  more  volatile  than  dadyle, 
but  haying  the  same  composition.  Oil  of  turpentine  would  seem 
to  be  composed  of  peucyle  and  dadyle,  both  Cao  Hi*  ;  the  former 
giving  a  liquid,  the  latter  a  solid  compound,  with  hydrochloric  acid . 

Nitric  acid,  by  long  boiling,  converts  oil  of  turpentine  into  an 
acid,  turpentinic  acid,  C14  HgOt  ,  H  0  P 

Oil  of  turpentine  is  used  in  medicine,  internally,  as  a  vermi- 
fuge, especially  in  cases  of  the  larger  worms,  such  as  tttnia ; 
externally,  as  an  excellent  rubefacient  and  counter-irritant. 
In  the  arts  it  is  much  prized  as  a  solvent  for  resins  in  making 
varnishes. 

Oil  of  juniper  has  the  same  composition  as  oil  of  turpentine, 
but  possesses  its  own  peculiar  odour,  which  it  communicates  to 
alcohol  in  gin.     This  oil  is  diuretic. 

Oil  of  savin  has  the  same  composition.  It  is  also  diuretic. 
Oilofelemi  has  the  same  coropossition,  and  a  pleasant  odour.  Oil 
of  storaxy  or  sty  role  y  is  a  very  remarkable  oil,  of  the  formula  da  He , 
and  therefore  isomeric  with  cinnamole,  and  probably  identical 
with  it.  It  has  a  pleasant  aromatic  smell,  boils  at  295'',  and 
evaporates  at  all  temperatures.  When  acted  on  by  nitric  acid, 
chlorine,  or  bromine,  it    yields  substitution   products;    nitro- 

styrole,  C 10  ^r  q      |  ,   chlorostyrole,  Cia  q/  j  ,  and  bromostyrole, 

Cia  ^^  I ;  the  first  is  crystalline ;  the  second  appears  to  be 
liquid,  but  is  hardly  known  except  in  combination  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  as  an  oil,  Cia  HaCU  =  Cia  ^j'  I  +  H  a.     The  third 

is  crystalline,  and  as  it  has  a  very  peculiar  smell,  its  formation 
is  a  good  test  of  the  presence  of  styrole.  A  similar  compound 
is  obtained,  probably  the  same,  by  the  action  of  bromine  on 
cinnamole. 

When  styrole  is  heated  in  a  sealed  tube  to  dOS"",  it  is  quickly 
changed  into  a  transparent  solid  mass  like  glass.  The  same 
change  occurs,  but  more  slowly,  at  212'*,  and  even  at  lower  tem- 
peratures, and  by  exposure  to  the  sun's  rays.    The  glassy  com- 
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pound  is  metasti/roley  which  has  the  same  composition  in  100  parts 
as  stjrole,  but  its  formula  is  G14  Hr .     It  yields  with  nitrio  acid 

nitrometastyrole,  Ci*  »t*q    >  .  When  heated  it  is  reconverted  into 

styrole,  and  distils  over  as  such.  Styrole  can  never  be  distilled 
without  a  part  of  it  changing  into  metastyrole,  which,  however, 
if  the  heat  be  increased,  passes  over  as  styrole. 

When  dragon's  blood,  a  resinous  substance,  is  distilled,  it  yields 
two  oils,  dracyle  and  draconyle.  The  latter  is  metastyrole,  but  it 
is  not  stated  whether  the  former  be  styrole,  although  this  is  pro- 
bable. There  are  probably  many  oils  of  the  same  series  as  styrole 
and  metastyrole,  that  is  On  x  9  Hn. 

Oil  of  lemons  has  the  probable  composition,  Cs  H4 .  Like  oil 
of  turpentine  it  is  composed  of  two  isomeric  oils,  citrene  and 
citrylene,  which  combine  with  hydrochloric  acid,  forming  a  liquid 
and  a  solid  compound,  decomposed  by  heating  with  lime.  The 
solid  camphor  seems  to  be,  Cio  H9  01  =  C1O.H0 ,  H  CI.  The  oils 
of  eedrOf  cedraty  oranges^  and  limesy  are  all  essentially  identical 
with  oil  of  lemons.  Oil  of  neroli,  or  of  orange-flower ,  is  quite 
distinct,  having  the  odour  of  the  iiower,  while  the  others  have 
that  of  the  rind  of  the  fruit.  Its  composition  is  not  accurately 
known. 

Oil  of  copaiva  is  another  isomeric  form  of  oil  of  turpentine, 
which  it  very  much  resembles,  forming  a  camphor  with  hydro- 
chloric acid.  It  is  diuretic,  and  much  used  in  affections  of  the 
bladder  and  urethra.  Oih  of  pepper  and  ofcuhebs  are  still  of  the 
same  composition  in  100  parts,  although  the  latter  is  supposed  to 
be  Gift  Hi9. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  remarkable  homologous  series 
of  carbohydrogens,  of  which  benzole,  or  hyduret  of  phenyle, 
Cia  H« ,  is  the  type.  One  of  these  occurs  as  a  natural  oil.  Thus, 
oil  of  oumine  is  a  mixture  of  cuminole  or  hyduret  of  cnmylc, 
Cso  H12  Os ,  a  compound  homologous  with  hyduret  of  benzoylc, 
and  a  carbohydrogen,  Cao  H14,  called  cymene,  or  hyduret  of 
oymyle,  homologous  with  benzole.  This  carbohydrogcn  has  also 
been  named  hyduret  of  thymyle,  because,  in  the  essential  oil  of 
thyme,  there  is  found  a  substance,  Cao  H14  Oa ,  or  hydratcd  oxide 
of  thymyle,  which  is  homologous  with  hydrated  oxide  of  phenyl  e 
or  carbolic  acid.  The  carbohydrogen,  toluole,  or  hyduret  of 
toluyle,  Ci4  lis ,  homologous  with  benzole  or  liyduret  of  phenylo, 
is  obtained  by  distilling  balsam  of  tolu,  and  is  also  found  in  the 
oil  of  tar,  and  in  the  oil  which  separates  from  crude  pyroxylic 
spirit  on  the  addition  of  water.  It  is  therefore  a  product  of 
destructive  distillation,  and  is  accompanied  by  its  homologues,  the 
oils  Cia  He,  Cio  Hio,  Cis  Hia,  and  C20  Hi*,  which,  as  formerly  ex-* 
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plained  nnder  the  benzoio  Geries,  ore  derived  from  a  series  of  aoids 
homologous  with  benzoic  acid,  and  yield  a  series  of  volatile  bases, 
homologous  with  aniline,  or  phenylamine,  besides  many  sub- 
stitution products  with  chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  or  nitrous 
acid. 

It  has  recently  been  shown  that  a  very  large  number  of  natural 
essential  oils  have  the  same  composition  as  oil  of  turpentine,  while 
yet  many  of  them  possess  distinct  properties.  OIL  of  turpentine 
itself  is  found  to  exhibit  many  isomeric  modifications,  which 
differ  remarkably  in  density  and  volatility;  one  of  them,  for 
example,  isoterebenthene,  boiling  at  352*",  while  another,  meta- 
terebenthene,  boils  at  about  693*"  F.  Both  of  these  forms  have  a 
strong  action  on  polarised  light,  causing  the  plane  of  polarisation 
to  deviate  to  the  left.  These  two  modifications  are  produced  by 
the  continued  action  of  heat  on  the  common  oil  in  dosed 
vessels. 

By  contact  with  a  very  small  proportion  of  oil  of  vitriol,  oil  of 
turpentine  is  changed  into  certain  modifications  which  have  no 
action  on  polarised  light.  One  of  these,  terebene,  boils  at  320**, 
and  forms  a  liquid  compound  with  hydrochloric  acid.  Another, 
colophene,  which  is  supposed  to  have  the  formula  Cm  Hsa,  is 
colourless  when  the  light  which  passes  through  it  falls  directly 
on  the  eye,  but  in  other  directions  appears  of  a  deep  indigo-blue, 
and  forms  with  hydrochloric  acid  a  deep  blue  compound. 

Of  the  difierent  sorts  of  commercial  turpentine,  or  pine  balsam, 
some  cause  the  plane  of  polarisation  to  deviate  to  the  left,  while 
the  oil  extracted  from  them  causes  deviation  to  the  right.  Others 
cause  deviation  to  the  right,  while  the  oil  they  yield  causes  devi- 
ation to  the  left. 

Oil  of  turpentime  forms,  by  contact  with  water,  and  exposure  to 
cold,  or  still  better,  when  4  parts  of  the  oil,  3  of  alcohol,  and  1  of 
nitric  acid  are  left  together  for  a  month  or  six  weeks,  a  crystalline 
hydrate,  Cio  Hi«  +  4  H  0  +  2  aq.  This  has  been  called  ierpine. 
It  forms  large  and  beautiful  crystals,  which  are  soluble  in  200 
parts  of  cold  water,  and  22  parts  of  boiling-water.  It  melts  at 
about  218  F„  and  loses  water.  When  rapidly  heated,  the  2  eq. 
of  water  of  crystallisation  are  expelled,  leaving  the  dry  hydrate, 
Cio  Hia,  4  H  0,  which  melts  at  302*"  ai^d  sublimes  at  490'',  passing 
over  unchanged, 

2.   OzygenaUd  Estential  OiU, 

The  principal  oils  of  this  class  have  been  already  considered, 
their  radicals  being  known.    These  are  oU  of  bitter  almonds^  or 
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hyduret  of  benzoyle ;  oil  of  spirofay  or  hyduret  of  salicyle ;  oil  of 
einnamon,  or  hyduret  of  cinnamyle ;  oil  of  cloves  (eugenic  acid) ; 
oil  ofcuminSf  or  hyduret  of  oumyle ;  oil  ofaniseed^  the  solid  part 
of  which  is  Cao  His  Oa,  and  with  nitric  acid  yields  anisic  acid, 
and  other  compounds  already  described  at  p.  164 ;  oil  ofvalet-ian^ 
ohieily  valerianic  acid,  &o.  The  essence  of  valerian,  according  to 
Gerhard t,  generally  contains  several  compounds,  especially  if  old. 
When  fresh,  it  contains  no  valerianic  acid,  but  an  oil,  valerole, 
which  is  crystallisable,  and  soon  passes  into  valerianic  acid  in  the 
air.  This  oil  is  Cii  Hio  Oa ,  and  is  isomeric  with  mctacetone,  also 
with  Kane's  oxide  of  mesityle,  and  with  oxide  of  allyle  (see  oil  of 
garlic,  p.  345).  Besides  valerole,  the  essence  contidns  a  carbo" 
hydrogen,  bomScney  Cio  He ,  identical  with  the  oil  obtained  from 
borneo  camphor ;  and  finally  a  camphor,  which  is  identical  with 
bomeo  camphor. 

Oil  of  cinnamon^  according  to  Mulder,  is,  when  quite  fresh, 
Cao  Hii  Oa .  It  rapidly  attracts  oxygen,  and  3  (Cao  Hn  Oa )  -f^ 
Os  =  1  eq.  cinnamic  acid,  1  eq.  resin  alpha,  Cia  Hs  0,  1  eq. 
resin  beta,  Cao  His  O4 ,  and  6  eqs.  water.  Ho  Ob  .  With  hydros- 
chloric  acid  it  yields  two  different  resins,  Cao  Hs  0,  and  C14  Hr 
0,  besides  other  products.  With  oil  of  vitriol  it  yields  two  more 
resins,  Cao  His  Oa ,  and  Cso  His  0,  which  together  are  equal  to 
3  eqs.  of  the  oil  minus  3  eqs.  water.  With  nitric  acid  the  fresh 
oil  forms  a  crystalline  compound,  Cis  H9  N  Or  =  Cis  Hs  Os  -^ 
N  Os  +  H  0.  With  water  this  body  yields  hyduret  of  cinnamyle, 
C18  Hs  Oa .  If  dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid  and  mixed  with  water 
it  gives  cinnamic  acid,  Cis  H7  Os.  Along  with  the  crystals, 
nitric  acid  yields  a  red  oil,  which,  with  water,  gives  another  oil, 
Cis  Ht  Oa . 

Oil  of  aniBSy  Cao  Hia  Os ,  yields  with  bromine  a  compound  in 
fine  crystals,  Cao  \  nu  ^'  •    ^^en  acted  on  by  strong  acids,  or 

by  the  chlorides  of  tin  or  antimony,  oil  of  anise  is  converted 
into  an  isomeric  body,  anisoine,  analogous  to  benzoine. 

Oil  of  cumine  contains  not  only  hyduret  of  cumyle,  already 
mentioned,  but  the  carbo-hydrogen,  cymcne,  Cao  H14,  homologous 
with  benzole,  Cia  Ho .  As  benzole  is  hyduret  of  phenyle,  Cia  Hs, 
H,  80  cymene  is  hyduret  of  thymyle,  Cao  His,  H.  And  as  phenyle 
yields  a  hydrated  oxide,  Cia  Hb  0,  H  0,  or  Cii  He  Oa ,  which  is 
carbolic  acid,  so  thymyle  yields  the  hydrated  oxide  of  thymyle, 
already  mentioned  as  a  homologue  of  carbolic  acid,  and  as  occur- 
ring in  oil  of  thyme.  There  is  therefore  a  relation  between  the  oil 
of  cumine  and  that  of  thyme,  and  the  oil  of  Monarda  punctata 
contains  the  same  oxygenated  compound,  Cao  H14  Oa. 

This  compound,  when  acted  on  by  sulphuric  acid  and  peroxide 
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of  manganese,  yields  a  new  compound,  thymoile,  Cm  Hie  0* , 
which  is  very  remarkable,  as  being  homologous  with  kinone. 
Like  kinone,  it  a  toUow  solid  crystallising  in  scales,  and  volatile, 
and,  when  acted  on  by  reducing  agents,  takes  up  hydrogen,  forming 
a  body,  C84  His  0* ,  homologous  with  white  hydrokinone,  which 
has  been  called  thymoYlole.  It  forms  colourless  crystals,  and  when 
mixed  in  due  proportion  with  thymo'ile  an  intermediate  compound 
is  formed,  homologous  with  the  green  hydrokinone,  which  appears 
in  brilliant,  bronze-coloured  crystals  of  high  metallic  lustre,  the 
solution  of  which  is  deep  red.  Its  formula  is  Cm  Hm  Os  :=  Cm 
Hio  0*  +  Cm  His  0* ;  and  it  is  of  course  formed  whenever  thy- 
molle  is  only  half  reduced  or  hydrogenated.  In  short,  in  their 
formation,  characters,  and  composition,  thymoile  and  its  deriva- 
tives present  a  most  striking  and  beautiful,  though  unexpected 
example  of  the  parallelism  of  homologous  compounds,  from  their 
perfect  analogy  with  kinone  and  its  derivatives.  The  chief 
difference  lies  in  the  starting-point,  for  while  kinone  is  formed 
from  kinic  acid,  thymoile  is  obtained  from  the  hydrated  oxide  of 
thymyle,  a  body  apparently  of  very  different  properties. 

The  Oil  of  carraioay  contains,  along  with  an  oil,  carvene^ 
isomeric  with  oil  of  tur}Dentine,  an  oxygenated  oil,  carvole,  which 
is  C»  Hi4  0« ,  that  is,  isomeric  with  the  hydrated  oxide  of  thymyle, 
but  an  entirely  different  substance.  It  boils  at  282°  F.,  and  forms 
with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  a  crystalline  compound.  By  the 
action  of  caustic  potash  or  of  anhydrous  phosphoric  acid,  it  is  in 
part  converted  into  another  isomeric  modification,  which  boils  at 
450°  F.,  and  has  a  disagreeable  smell  and  a  very  persistent  acrid 
taste.     It  has  been  called  carvacrole. 

Of  the  remaining  oils  of  this  class  may  be  mentioned  the  oils  of 
dillf  oifennely  of  parsley y  of  coriandery  of  pimpernel,  of  pepper- 
piint  (Cio  Hio  0,  or  Cao  Hso  O2 ;  this  oil  yields  several  new  com- 
pounds with  chlorine),  of  marjoram^  of  lavender^  rosemary,  basil, 
rue  (Cao  Hso  Ofl ,  or  the  aldehyde  of  capric  acid,  along  with  a  carbo- 
hydrogen),  cascarilla,  chamomile  (containing  an  oil,  Cio  Hs  Oi , 
and  a  carbohydrogon,  C«o  Hia  ),  wormwood,  tea,  cardamom,  nut- 
meg,  cajeput,  rhodium,  rose  (otto  or  attar  of  roses),  hergamot, 
saffron,  sassafras,  and  stceet  hay{Cv>Yl\nO),  Of  these,  little 
certain  is  known,  and  almost  all  require  a  careful  study.  The  oil 
of  sassafras,  CioHbOs,  when  oooled,  deposits  very  large  and 
beautiful  crystals,  measuring  1^  inch  on  the  side.  With  bromine, 
the  solid  essence  yields  crj-stals,  composed  of  Cio  H  Br*  Oi. 

The  oil  or  essence  of  Semen  contra  is  said  to  be  Cu  His  Oi . 
That  of  Artemisia  dracuncuhis,  or  essence  of  estragon,  yields, 
when  treated  with  sulphuric  acid,  anisoine,  identical  with  that  of 
oil  oi  anise,  and  in  fact  contains  the  same  oxygenated  oil  (stea- 
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roptene  of  anise),  along  with  a  different  carbohydrogen.  Jjaurent 
has  obtained  from  essence  of  estragon  a  series  of  new  compounds. 
Ho  represents  the  essence  bj  Cm  Hso  Os  :  but  Gerhardt  has  shown 
that  it  is  identical  with  the  oil  of  anise,  and  that  draoonic  acid 
and  dracole  are  the  same  as  anisic  acid  and  anisole.  The  acid  is 
Ci*H7  05,H0. 

The  concrete  essence  of  the  tonka  bean  is  called  coumartne. 
It  is  very  fragrant,  and  its  formula  is  Cis  Ho  O4.  Potash 
changes  it  first  into  cumario  acid,  Cis  II7  Os,  HO,  and  after- 
wards into  salicylic  acid ;  and  hot  nitric  acid  converts  it  into 
nitropicric    acid.     Cold    nitric  acid  produces  a  white  Yolatile 

crystalline  solid,  C18  ]  ^*q    0*.     Coumarine  also  combines  with 

chloride  of  antimony,  forming  yellow  crystals. 

8.  Sulphuretted  Essential  OiU, 

This  class  of  oils  is  distinguished  by  a  puDgent  peculiar  smell, 
and  acrid  burning  taste,  as  in  oil  of  mustard,  or  an  intense 
alliaceous  odour,  as  in  oil  of  garlic  or  of  onions.  The  more  import- 
ant of  them  have  been  lately  investigated,  and  have  yielded  very 
striking  results. 

Essence  of  mustard  is  prepared  from  mustard- seed  in  the  same 
way  as  oil  of  bitter  almonds  from  that  seed.  The  seed  is  mace- 
rated with  water  and  afterwards  distilled,  when  it  yields  an  oil  of 
a  most  remarkable  nature,  containing  not  only  sulphur,  but  also 
nitrogen.  The  j)ure  oil  is  colourless,  of  Sp.  G.  I'OIO,  and  bails  at 
298"  or  300\  Its  formula  is  Cs  Ha  N  Sa ,  so  that  it  contains  no 
oxygen,  and  it  is,  as  we  shall  see,  the  sulphocyanide  of  allyle,  Ca 
Ho,  C«  N  Sa.  "With  ammonia  it  forms  a  crystalline  compound, 
which  is,  in  fact,  an  organic  base  or  alkali,  Thiosinnamine  =1  Cs 
Hs  N«  S«.  This  is  a  bitter  compound,  which  forms,  like  nearly 
all  organic  bases,  crystalline  compounds  with  chloride  of  platinum 
and  chloride  of  mercury.  Gerhardt  regards  it  as  sulphocyanide 
of  ammonium,  in  which  1  eq.  of  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  allyle ; 

Thiosinnatnine^  acted  on  by  dry  oxide  of  lead  or  of  mercury, 
loses  all  its  sulphur,  forming  a  new  base,  sinnamine  :=  Cs  Ha  N« 
=  Cs  Ha  Na  Sa —  2  H  S.  It  is,  therefore,  Thiosinnamine,  minus 
2  eqs.  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  which  have  acted  on  the  o^ide  of 
lead,  forming  water  and  sulphuret  of  lead.  Sinnamine  forms 
definite  compounds  with  chlorides  of  mercury  and  platinum.  It 
is  a  powerful  base,  and  very  bitter  to  the  taste.  It  may  be 
regarded  as  ammonia,  in  which  2  eq.  of  hydroi^en  are  replaced, 
one  by  allyle,  the  other  by  cyanogen,  N  II,  Co  Hs ,  Cj  N. 
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When  oil  of  mustard  is  acted  on  by  moist  hydrated  oxide  of 
lead,  it  loses  both  sulphur  and  oarbon,  in  the  proportion  C  S> , 
forming  sulphuret  of  lead  and  carbonate  of  lead,  along  with  a 
new  base,  sinapoline,  which  dissolves  in  hot  water,  in  aloohol, 
and  in  ether.  Its  formula  is  C14  His  N9  Ot ;  and  it  is  formed 
from  2  eqs.  oil  of  mustard,  with  6  eqs.  oxide  of  lead  and  2  eqs. 
water,  as  follows :  2  (Cs  Hs  N  Sa )  +  6  Pb  0  +  2  H  0  =  Ci*  Un 
Na  0«  +  4  Pb  S  +  2  (Pb  0,  C  Oa ).  This  base  may  be  regarded 
as  diallylurea ;  that  is,  urea  in  which  2  eqs.  of  hydrogen  are 
replaced  by  allyle.      Urea  is  Ci  H4  Na  Of,  and  diallylurea   is 

When  oil  of  mustard  is  acted  on  by  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
potash,  it  produces  carbonate  of  potash,  and  two  new  compounds, 
the  elements  of  8  eqs.  of  water  being  taken  up. 

Thus,  3  (CsHsNS.)  =  CbHtNS* 

+  8H0  +  Ci4Hi4K«Sa0a 

+  2C0a. 

The  body  Cs  Hr  K  S4  is  a  compound  of  oil  of  mustard  with 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  is  a  strong  sulphur  acid,  forming 
cry stallis  able  salts  with  the  metallic  sulphurets.  It  may  be 
represented  by  Cs  Hs  N  Sa ,  2  H  S,  and  its  salts  as  Cs  Hs  N  Sa , 
H  S,  M  S.  Gerhard t  considers  it  as  sulphocarbonic  acid,  in  which 
1  eq.  of  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  allyle.  But  Will  has  produced 
and  analysed  many  of  the  sulpho-salts  of  this  add,  which 
renders  his  View  preferable.  He  has  also  shown,  that  by  the 
action  of  tilcoholic  solutions  of  the  sulphurets  of  potassium, 
sodium,  ammonium,  &c.,  saturated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
on  oil  of  mustard,  the  whole  of  the  oil  may  be  conyerted  into  the 
salt  of  the  new  acid  with  the  sulphuret  of  the  metal  employed. 
In  other  words,  the  oil  of  mustard  takes  up  1  eq.  of  H  S,  and 
1  eq.  of  metallic  sulphuret.  The  oil  of  mustard  itself  also 
combines  with  2  eqs.  of  several  metallic  sulphurets. 

The  oil,  Ci4  H14  Na  Ss  Oa ,  has  not  been  fully  studied.  It  is 
said  to  form,  from  2  eqs.  of  it,  losing  1  eq.  of  ammonia,  another  oil, 
Cas  Ha5  N»  84  O4 ,  which  resembles  the  essence  of  mustard*  in  its 
general  characters,  but  is  not  much  known. 

It  will  be  observed,  that  all  the  facts  here  mentioned  lead  to 
the  admission  of  the  radical  allyle,  Cc  Hs,  of  which  the  oil  or 
essence  of  mustard  is  the  sulpho-cyanide.  We  shall  see  pre- 
sently that  other  compounds  of  allyle  are  known. 

Oil  of  mustard  contains  an  indifferent  nitrogenised  body, 
myrosiney  which,  analogous  to  emulsine,  causes  the  formation  of 
the  essential  oil  after  maceration  of  the  seed  with  water  and 
fermentation.    The  fermentation  of  myrosine  is  prevented  in  the 
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same  way  as  that  of  emulsine,  namely  by  coagulation.  The 
seeds  also  contain  a  crystalline  body,  sinapisine,  resembling  a  fat. 
The  substance,  which,  along  with  myrosine,  yields  the  oil, 
appears  to  be  myronxc  acidj  or  rather  myronate  of  potash,  a  body 
not  yet  fully  studied.  The  seeds  of  Sinapis  alba  contain  the 
myrosine,  as  sweet  almonds  contain  emulsine ;  but,  being  desti- 
tute of  myronio  acid  or  myronate  of  potash,  as  sweet  almonds 
are  of  amygdaline,  they  yield  none  of  the  oil. 

It  has  very  recently  been  shown  by  Hubatka  and  "VVertheim, 
that  the  essential  oils  of  Cochlearia  armoracia  (horse-radish), 
Cochlearia  officinalis,  and  Alliaria  officinalis,  consist  almost 
entirely  of  oil  of  mustard,  although  the  latter  oil  has  also  a  very 
strong  smell  of  oil  of  garlic,  an  oil  which  has  not  been  discoyered 
in  it. 

The  essential  oil  of  garlic,  from  the  bulbs  of  Allium  sativum,  is 
a  peculiar  sulphurised  compound.  "Wertheim  has  lately  studied 
it,  and  shown  that  it  is  the  sulphuret  of  allyle,  and  its  formula  is 
Cfl  Hd ,  S  :=£  All  S.  The  crude  oil  contains  a  little  of  a  higher 
sulphuret,  possibly  All  Si ,  and  also  some  of  the  oxide  of  allyle, 
C«  Ho  0  =  All  0,  which  is  an  oily  liquid  of  an  offensive  smell. 
The  radical  allyle  appears  to  enter  into  numerous  combinations, 
and,  among  others,  Wertheim  analysed  the  following :  the  sul- 
phuret, or  pure  oil  of  garlic,  All  S ;  the  compounds  of  that  sul- 
phuret with  the  sulphurets  of  platinum,  palladium,  and  silver, 
6  All  S  +  6  Pt  S«;  2  All  8  +  3  Pt  S«;  2  All  S  +  3  Pd  S ;  and 
X  All  8  +  Ag  8  (?) ;  double  compounds  with  the  sulphurets  and 
chlorides  of  mercury  and  platinum ;  3  (All  8  -h  Pt  S« )  +  (All 
CI  4-  Pt  Cl«) ;  and  (AU  8  -f  2  Hg  8)  +  (AU  01  +  2  Hg  CI) ;  and 
lastly,  nitrate  of  the  oxides  of  silver  and  allyle,  (All  0  +  Ag  0) 
+  N  Os .  Our  space  does  not  permit  us  to  do  more  than  point 
out  the  existence  of  these  curious  compounds. 

The  essential  oil  of  assafostida  appears  to  consist  of  at  least  two 
oils,  one  of  which,  if  not  both,  contains  sulphur.  It  has  a  very 
offensive  odour.  It  does  not  combine  with  ammonia  like  the  oil 
of  mustard.  Dr.  Douglas  Maolagan  finds,  as  might  be  expected 
from  the  odour,  that  one  of  the  oils  it  contains  is  sulphuret  of  allyle. 

The  essential  oils  of  hops,  of  ufater^pepper,  and  of  Arum  macu- 
latum,  are  believed  to  contain  sulphur. 

The  seeds  of  Sinapis  alba  or  white  mustard  have  been  shown 
by  Babo  and  Herschbrunn  to  contain  a  new  base,  sinapine,  ^hich 
is  Caa  Hss  N  Oio.  By  the  action  of  mineral  alkalies,  it  is  resolved 
into  a  new  acid,  sinapie  acid,  and  another  new  base,  sinkaline. 
Thus  :— 

Sioapine.  BIfiapie  acid.  Sinkaline. 

Cn  Hu  N  Oio  +  2  H  0  =  C««  His  Oio  +  Cio  His  N  Os 
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Sinapine,  wbioh  exists  in  the  white  mnstard  as  hydrosulpho- 
cyanate,  cannot  be  obtained  pore,  from  its  tendency  to  decompo- 
sition. Its  solution  is  yellow.  It  is  a  decided  base,  and  its  salts 
are  orystallisable,  very  soluble,  and  rather  more  stable  than  the 
base  itself.  The  hydrosulphocyanate,  which  exists  in  white 
mustard,  may  be  obtained  in  crystals,  which  are  small  needles, 
grouped  in  very  voluminous  bundles.  This  salt  was  formerly 
called  sinapine,  and  sulphosinapisine,  when  its  composition  was 
unknown.  Its  solution,  when  boiled  with  alkalies,  yields  sinapio 
acid  and  sinkaline. 

Sinapic  acid  forms  small  prisms,  sparingly  soluble  in  cold 
water  or  cold  alcohol,  but  very  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol.  Its 
salts  are  not  very  stable. 

Sinkaline  is  formed  along  with  sinapic  acid,  when  sinapine  or 
its  hydrosulphooranate  is  boiled  with  potash  or  baryta.  It  is 
obtained  as  a  crystalline  mass,  soluble  in  water.  It  is  a 
strong  base,  precipitatiag  all  metallic  oxides.  Its  salts  are  very 
soluble,  even  deliquescent.  The  double  chloride  of  platinum  and 
sinkaline  forms  splendid  orange  crystals. 

CONCRETE  VOLATILE  PEINCIPLES  ALLIED   TO  THE  ESSENTIAL  OILS. 

There  are  several  substances  which  may  be  classed  under  this 
head ;  such  as  Hellenine^  from  Inula  helenium,  which  is  a  volatile 
crystalline  solid,  Cis  Hio  0« .     With  nitric  acid  it  yields  nitro-' 

helleninef  Cis  j  ^^q  Oa.  When  distilled  with  anhydrous  phos- 
phoric acid,  hellenine  loses  2  eqs.  water,  yielding  hellenene,  a 
carbohydrogen,  Cia  He .     With  chlorine  it  yields  the  compound 

Ci5 1  ^\''o«+Ha. 

AsaronBy  from  Asarum  europaum^  is  a  volatile  solid,  having  a 
remarkable  tendency  to  crystallise  in  beautifully  defined  forms, 
and  also  to  pass  into  the  amorphous  condition,  from  which  it 
may  be  again  brought  iuto  the  crystalline  state.  Schmidt  has 
studied  its  crystallisation  under  the  microscope,  and  has  obtained 
results  which  are  most  interesting  in  reference  to  the  formation 
of  crystals  in  general.  I  must  refer  to  his  elaborate  paper  in 
the  **  Annalen  der  Chemie  und  Pharmacie,"  for  February,  1845. 
Its  composition  is  Cao  His  Os. 

Anemonine^  from  various  species  of  Anemone^  is  a  volatile, 
orystallisable  solid,  the  formula  of  which  is  Cs  Ila  0«  •  It  forms 
with  oxide  of  lead  a  compound,  3  (Cs  H«  0«)  -f  Pb  0.  With 
bases  it  yields  anemonic  acid,  the  composition  of  which  is 
unknown. 
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Cantharidiney  the  active  prinoiple  of  Spanish  flies,  is  a  yolaiile, 
acrid  solid,  the  composition  of  which  is  Cio  He  O4 . 

The  following  plants,  Epidendron  vanilla^  Quassia  amaray 
Tanghinia  MadagascariensiSy  Primula  AuricuUiy  and  Priinula 
veriSf  contain  concrete  Yolatile  essences,  not  yet  analysed. 

CAOFTCHOUC,    OR  GUIC  ELASTIC. 

Caoutchouc  is  a  sahstance  sui  generis,  which  in  composition 
approaches  more  nearly  to  the  essential  oils  than  to  any  other 
clns?  of  compounds.  It  is  the  coagulated  or  inspissated  juice  of 
many  tropical  trees,  the  chief  of  which  is  Siphonia  elastica 
{latropha  elastica,  Ilevea  guianensis).  The  juice,  as  it  flows  from 
the  tree,  is  made  to  dry  on  moulds  of  clay,  which  are  afterwards 
broken  out,  leaving  a  bottle  of  caoutchouc.  It  is  generally 
blackened  by  smoke,  but  when  pure  it  is  white  and  transparent, 
it  is  highly  elastic,  and  the  freshly  cut  surfaces  adhere  strongly  if 
pressed  together.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  acids : 
but  it  dissolves  in  ether,  naphtha,  coal-tar  naphtha,  bisulphuret 
of  carbon,  and  essential  oils.  Its  solutions  in  ether  and  coal-tar 
naphtha,  when  dried  up,  leave  the  caoutchouc  in  an  elastic  state. 
On  this  principle  water-proof  cloth  is  made.  Caoutchouc  is  much 
used  in  chemical  operations  to  form  flexible  connecting  tubes. 

"When  exposed  to  heat,  caoutcliouc  first  melts,  and  then  distils, 
yielding  a  mixture  of  several  oily  liquids,  all  of  which,  as  well  as 
pure  caoutchouc  itself,  are  carbohydrogens.  Some  of  these  oils 
boil  at  90°,  others  at  680°,  and  at  intermediate  points.  I  found 
that  one  highly  rectified  oil  which  boiled  at  96°,  and  had  the 
composition  of  defiant  gas,  when  acted  on  by  sulphuric  acid, 
yielded  an  oil  which  boiled  at  428^,  and  had  the  same  compo- 
sition. But  most  of  these  oils  have  the  composition  of  oil  of 
turpentine,  Cs  H*  or  Cio  Hs ,  One  of  these,  called  caoutchine^ 
gives  with  chlorine  an  oil,  Cio  Ha  +  CI. 

EESINS, 

Eesins  are  generally  found  along  with  essential  oils,  and  many 
of  these  oils,  by  the  action  of  the  air,  are  converted  into  resins. 
In  this  change,  the  essential  oils  lose  a  part  of  their  hydrogen, 
which  is  converted  into  water,  and  take  up  some  oxygen  besides. 
In  fact,  the  resins,  as  a  class,  aro  acid  bodies.  They  are  insoluble 
in  water,  but  become  soft  in  boiling  water.  They  dissolve  in 
alcohol,  and  often  crystallise  from  that  solvent. 

The  acid  resins  combine  with  bases ;  their  salts  with  the 
alkalies  arc  called  resinous  soaps.    The  resins  are  not  yolatile, 
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although  very  inflammahle.  They  are  parifted  from  essential  oils 
by  distilling  off  the  latter  along  with  water ;  but,  as  thus  obtained, 
they  are  generally  mixtures  of  several  resins. 

Turpentine  and  Colophony y  or  Common  Renin,  Turpentine  is 
the  semifluid  juice  whioh  exudes  from  many  species  of  Pinua, 
When  distilled  with  water,  it  yields  oil  of  turpentine,  Cio  He  or 
CmHss,  while  colophony  or  resin  remains  behind,  which  is  Cio 
H?  0,  or  C40  Has  O4 ,  or  more  accurately,  C40  Hso  O4 .  Here  the 
oil,  C40  Has,  has  lost  2  eqs.  hydrogen,  replaced  by  2  eqs.  oxygen, 
C40  Hso  Os ,  and  this  compound,  like  aldehyde,  has  taken  up  2  eqs. 
of  oxygen  to  form  the  acid  resin,  C«o  Hso  0* . 

Colophony  contains  two  different  resins:  resin  alpha^  or  pinic 
acidy  and  resin  hetay  or  sylvic  acid.  The  latter  is  said  to  be  Cw 
HisOt,  the  former  polymeric  with  it,  C40  Hso  O4;  and  their 
properties  are  very  similar,  being  those  of  colophony  which  is 
formed  of  them.    The  sylvio  acid  is  orystallisable. 

When  distilled  with  lime,  colophony  yields  two  oily  liquids, 
restneonCy  Cm  Hss  0,  and  retinoney  Cio  Ho  0. 

The  resin  ofcopaiva  is  Cm  Hso  O4 ,  according  to  Rose  ;  but  there 
is  some  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  isomeric  with  the  preceding. 
A  variety  of  it  has  occurred,  containing  CmHsaOs,  and  when 
combined  with  oxide  of  lead,  C^o  Hss  Oe.     This  resin  crystallises. 

The  resin  o^e/^mi  contains  two  resins,  one  orystallisable.  Both 
are  said  to  be  do  Hic  Oa.  Anime  also  contains  two  resins. 
JBuphorbium  yields  a  resin  having  the  same  composition  as  elemi. 
Benzoin  contains,  besides  benzoic  acid  and  a  volatile  oil,  three 
resins,  alpha^  C70  H4a  O14 ;  beta,  C40  Haa  O9  ;  and  gamma,  Cso 
Hao  Os.  The  resin  alpha  contains  the  sum  of  the  other  two, 
and  by  long  boiling  with  carbonate  of  soda,  which  dissolves  the 
resin  gamma  alone,  is  resolved  into  them. 

Balaam  of  TqIu  contains,  besides  essential  oil,  benzoic  and 
oinnamic  acids,  and  a  carbohydrogen,  Ca4  His,  a  resin,  Cis  Hio  Os. 
It  contains  the  elements  of  benzoic  ether,  plus  1  eq.  oxygen. 
When  the  balsam  is  distilled,  per  ««,  it  actually  yields  benzoic 
ether,  along  with  a  new  carbohydrogen,  called  benzo6ne  or  toluole, 
Ci4  Hs ,  homologous  with  benzole,  Cia  He .  This  last  compound 
yields  with  sulphuric  acid  a  new  acid,  Cm  Hr  Ss  Os  -|-  3  H  0 ; 

NO  » 
called  nitrotoluoUy  analogous  to  nitrobenzole,  and  another,  bini- 
trotoluole,  C14  Hs  +  2  N  Oa  .  The  former  is  isomeric  with  salicy- 
lamide,  and  with  anthranilio  acid,  and,  like  the  latter  body,  when 
heated  with  lime,  yields  aniline.  When  acted  on  by  hydro- 
sulphuret  of  ammonia,  it  yields  another  artificial  base,  toluidine. 
With  chlorine,  toluole  also  yields  several  new  products.    Balsam 
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of  Pera  has  already  been  mentioned,  along  with  balsam  of  Tola, 
under  cinnamyle. 

Styracine,  the  reain  of  styrax,  is  C«4  Hii  0«  (?)  When  acted  on 
by  nitric  acid,  it  yields  the  products  of  decomposition  of  oinnamic 
acid.  When  fluid  storax  is  distilled  with  water,  it  yields  a 
remarkable  oil,  styrole,  Cw  He ,  which  has  been  already  described 
as  oil  of  storax. 

When  liquid  storax  is  distilled  with  carbonate  of  soda,  styrole 
distils  over,  and  in  the  residue  is  found  cinnamate  of  soda  and  a 
crystalline  body,  styracine.  The  occurrence  of  oinnamic  acid 
along  with  styrole  in  storax,  is  a  strong  argument  in  favour  of 
the  identity  of  styrole  and  cinnamole.  Styracine  is  Csa  Hio  O4 , 
and  is  a  compound  of  oinnamic  acid,  Cia  H?  Os ,  with  the  body 
C18  H9  0,  the  oxide  of  a  radical,  which  may  be  called  ttyryle, 
C18  Ho ,  in  which  the  carbon  is  to  the  hydrogen,  as  in  benzole, 
Ci«  Ho,  styrole,  Gia  Hs,  and  metastyrole,  Ci*  H? ,  or  as  2  to  1. 
When  styracine  is  heated  with  solution  of  potash,  cinnamate  of 
potash  is  left,  and  there  distils  over  the  hydrated  oxide  of  styryh, 
C18  Ho  0,  H  0  ;7  C18  Hio  Of,  which  is  a  true  alcohol  of  the 
oinnamic  series,  bearing  to  hydrated  oinnamic  acid,  Cis  H8  O4, 
the  same  relation  as  alcohol  does  to  acetic  acid.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  balsam  of  Peru  yields  a  compound,  cinnameine, 
analogous  to  styracine,  containing  oinnamic  acid  combined  with 
the  oxide  of  another  radical,  Cis  Hii,  and  yielding  an  alcohol, 
C18  Hio  Os .  It  is  probable  that  we  shall  hereafter  find  all  the 
acids  of  the  benzoic  and  cinnamio  series  to  form  such  oxides  or 
ethers,  and  hydrated  oxides  or  alcohols, 

The  hydrated  oxide  of  styryle,  called  also  styrone,  exists  in  two 
forms,  as  an  oil  and  in  a  crystalline  form,  of  the  same  composi- 
tion. Styracine,  the  cinnamate  of  oxide  of  styryle,  exhibits  also 
two  isomeric  or  allotropic  modifications.  Styrone  is  easily 
oxidised  into  oinnamic  acid,  as  alcohol  is  into  acetic  acid. 

C4HoO«  +0*=:C4H4  0*  +  2H0 ;  and Cib  HioOo  +  0«=Ci8  H»0«  +2H0 
Alcoho).  Arctic  AcicL  BtTrone.  Ciniminio  Add. 

The  reain  ofguaiacum  is  remarkable  for  its  tendency  to  become 
blue  by  the  contact  of  many  difibrent  substances.  It  contains 
two  resins,  but  their  composition  is  not  ascertained.  Lac  contains 
four  resins,  beside  colouring  matter,  Dammara^  mastic^  dragorCa 
bloody  and  sandarach,  are  resins  much  used  in  making  vamidies. 

Jalap  contains  two  resins :  one,  a  soft  resin  soluble  in  ether, 
€*%  Hs4  O18 ;  and  an  acid  resin  insoluble  in  ether,  which,  from 
striking  a  fine  red  colour  with  sulphuric  acid,  is  ccdled  rhodeoretine^ 
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C49  Hs6  Oao.  When  combined  with  bases,  it  takes  up  1  eq. 
"water,  forming  hydrorhodeoretinej  very  similar  to  rbodeoretine, 
but  soluble  in  water,  CU«  Hsa  0«i.  When  rhodeoretine  is  acted 
on  by  hydrochloric  acid,  it  is  resolved  into  grape  sugar,  Cis  Hi 
Oit,  and  an  oily  liquid  rhodeoretinoley  Cao  Hio  Os .  This  reaction 
places  rhodeoretine  near  to  salioine  and  phloridzine.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  we  compare  7  eqs.  of  starch,  7  (Cia  Hio  Oio )  = 
Cm  Hto  Oto  with  2  eqs.  rhodeoretine,  2  (C«  Has  0»)  =  Cm  Hto 
Cm,  we  can  see  how  this  resin  may  be  formed  from  starch,  &c. 
by  deoxidation.  Hhubarb  contains  3  resins,  aporetine,  phceoretine, 
and  erythroretine.  The  two  iirst  are  both  Cia  Us  Or ;  the  third  is 
Ci©  H9  O7.  They  are  accompanied  by  an  intensely  yellow 
orystallisable  acid,  chrysophanic  acid,  Cio  Hs  Os  or  Cm  Hss  Ois. 
This  latter  substance  is  also  found  in  lichens,  such  as  Parmelia 
parietinOf  SqtMmaria  eleganSy  &c.  Copalj  which  of  all  the 
resins  is  the  most  insoluble,  is  said  to  contain  five  resins.  Copal 
varnish  is  made  by  adding  hot  oil  of  turpentine  to  copal  fused  at  a 
gentle  heat. 

Turf  or  peat  contaios  several  resinous  bodies,  examined  by 
Mulder.  In  the  turf  of  Fricsland  he  found  4  resins ;  alpha^ 
Cso  H40  O9;  hetOy  On  Hot  Os;  gamma^  Cio*  Hs*  Os;  and 
dcUa^  Cisi  Hisi  Oo.  A  lighter  kind  of  turf  from  another 
locality  yielded  two  resins;  alpha^  Cso  Has  Os;  and  gamma^ 
Coo  Hs*  Os . 

Resinous  varnishes  are  made  by  dissolving  resins  in  oil  of 
turpentine  and  other  essential  oils;  or  in  drying  oils.  Spirit 
varnishes  are  made  by  dissolving  resins  in  very  strong  alcohoL 
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When  resins  are  distilled  in  close  vessels,  they  yield  a  great 
deal  of  gas  of  a  hi^^h  illuminating  power,  and  many  volatile  liquid 
compounds  of  carbon  and  hydrogen. 

Pinic  acid  yields,  when  heated,  colopholic  acid.  Colophony 
yields  resineine^  an  oil,  Cso  His  O ;  also  retinaphtha^  Ci*  Hs , 
identical  with  toluole  or  toluene,  which  with  chlorine  forms  a 
compound  C14  Hs  Cls ;  retinyUne,  Cis  His,  isomeric  with  cumole 
or  cumene,  which  with  sulphuric  acid  yields  an  acid,  isomeric  with 
sulphocumenic  acid,  Cis  Hii  Sa  Os,  IIO;  retinole,  Css  His;  and 
finally  a  solid  product,  retisterene,  fusible  at  162%  having  the 
same  composition  as  naphthaline,  C20  Hs . 
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C0L0trEI2T0  MATTEES  CONTAINING  NO  NITROGEN. 
1.    Yellow  colaurinff  matters. 

The  following  are  the  most  important  of  the  yellow  vegetable 
oolooring  matters,  many  of  which  are  used  in  dyeing. 

Cureumine,  from  the  root  of  Curcuma  longa^  is  resinous,  and 
is  dissolved  by  alkalies,  which  change  it  to  brown.  Hence  it 
is  used  as  a  test  for  alkalies,  under  the  name  of  turmeric. 
Gamboge  yellow  is  extracted  from  gamboge,  the  dried  juice  of 
Garcinia  gamhogia.  It  is  resinous  and  powerfully  purgative, 
Annotto  or  Anatto  is  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  Bixa  orellana 
and  Metella  tinctoria,  Carotine  is  the  colouring  matter  of  the 
carrot,  Daucus  carota,  Jthubarherine  is  a  name  formerly  given 
to  the  yellow  acid  of  rhubarb,  now  called  chrysophanic  acid^ 
which  is  found  also  in  lichens  as  above  stated.  It  has  great 
colouring  power,  and  yields  a  fine  violet  with  alkalies.  It  is 
fusible  and  volatile.  Formula,  Cio  Ha  Os .  From  occurring 
in  Parmelia  parietina^  it  has  also  been  called  parietine  and 
parietinic  acid,  Luteoline,  the  colouring  principle  of  Reseda 
luteola  or  Woad^  is  volatile  and  crystallisable.  Quercitrine, 
from  the  bark  of  Qicercus  tinctoriay  is  crystalline,  and  its  com- 
position is  Cifl  Hs  Oq  ,  H  0.  Other  yellow  colouring  matters 
are  Morine,  from  Morus  tinctoria  ;  Safflower  yellow,  from  Car- 
thamus  tinctoriua ;  Polychraite  from  Saffron  ;  Morindine,  from 
Morinda  ciirifolia,  which  resembles  the  Rubian  of  madder,  and 
yields  morindone,  a  red  body  like  alizarine.  Perhaps  morindine 
is  identical  with  rubian.  There  are  other  colouring  matters  of 
less  interest. 

2.  Red  cohering  matter 8. 

Draconine^  or  Dragon's  blood,  is  a  red  gum  resin,  from  Draccena 
draco.  It  is  much  used  to  colour  varnishes.  Santaline,  the 
colouring  matter  of  Pterocarpus  santalinuSf  is  also  resinous,  and 
has  an  intense  red  colour.  Anchusine,  from  Anchusa  tinctoria^ 
is  the  source  of  the  colour  of  alkanet ;  it  is  resinous,  and  yields 
violet  vapours  when  heated.  Carthamine  is  the  red  colouring 
matter  of  safilower,  Carthamus  tinctorius.  It  is  a  very  fino 
and  intense  red,  much  used  for  dyeing  rose  colour,  for  pink 
saucers,  and  for  rouge,  at  least  the  rouge  v4getale. 

Madder,  the  root  of  Ruhia  tinctoriumy  contains  three  different 
red  colouring  matters,  madder-purple^  red,  and  orange.  All  three 
are  volatile ;  and  the  sublimed  crystals  of  madder-red,  which  are 
of  a  fino  orange-red  colour,  are  called  alizarine.  This  is  the  sub- 
stance which  yields  the  turkey-red  dye.    With  alkalies  it  yields 
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purple  or  violet  colour ;  with  acidS|  yellow.  When  dissolved  in 
hot  water  or  alcohol,  alizarine  yields  rose-coloured  solutions. 
The  composition  of  alizarine  is  Cm  Hio  do  =  C  so  Ha  Go  +  4  aq., 
in  the  state  of  hydrate.  According  to  Rochleder,  madder  con- 
tains, besides  alizarine,  a  yellow  crystalline  acid,  Cts  H4  O40, 
which,  when  heated  with  acids  or  alkalies,  fields  sugar,  Cia  Hio 
Oio,  and  alizarine.  Schunck,  who  had  previously  observed  this 
fact,  called  the  yellow  body  rvhiatie.  Notwithstanding  the 
labours  of  many  excellent  chemists,  the  subject  of  madder  has 
not  yet  been  cleared  up. 

Hcematoxyline  is  the  red  of  logwoody  litematoxylum  Campechi- 
afium.  It  is  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  yields  orange 
crystals,  which  give  to  water  a  red  colour,  brightened  by  acids 
and  turned  to  a  violet  or  blue  by  alkalies.  With  alum,  logwood 
yields  various  shades  of  violet ;  with  an  iron  mordant,  grey  and 
black.  Black  cloth  and  hats  are  dyed  with  it,  which  is  the 
reason  they  are  reddened  by  acids.  According  to  Erdmann,  pure 
hsematoxyline  is  pale  yellow,  and  is  coloured  red  by  the  atmo- 
sphere. Its  formula  he  found  to  be  Cm  Hi?  Ois.  When  acted  on 
by  ammonia,  it  yields  hsmateine,  which  is  dark-<red,  and  forms 
with  excess  of  ammonia  a  splendid  purple  matter.  Heemateine  is 
Cm  H}6  O10 ;  and  the  purple  compound  with  ammonia  is  C40  H15 
O16  +  2  N  Hs  +  &q*  Brazilwood  and  Camwood  yield  colouring 
matters  very  similar  to  hssmatoxyline,  if  not  identical  with  it 
The  red  of  China  nova  bark  is  Ci«  He  Os . 

Many  flowers  contain  a  red  colouring  matter,  which  is  turned 

green  by  alkalies,  and  is  very  fugitive.    It  is  soluble  in  water 

and  alcohol, 

8.  Blv^  colouring  mattert. 

These  are  chiefly  found  in  flowers  and  fruits.  They  are  very 
closely  allied  to  the  red  of  flowers  and  fruits,  which  are  no  doubt 
often  derived  from  them  by  the  action  of  acids.  They  are  all 
turned  green  by  alkalies,  and  red  by  acids.  Such  blue  colouring 
matters  as  are  more  permanent  contain  nitrogen,  and  will  be 
considered  hereafter. 

4.  Or^en  colouring  ffUcUer.     ChlopophyU. 

This  is  the  green  of  leaves.  It  is  of  a  nature  allied  to  that  of 
wax,  soluble  in  ether  and  aloohol,  insoluble  in  water.  It  is  very 
neutral  or  indifferent  in  its  relations  to  other  substances. 

Polychrome  is  the  name  given  to  a  peculiar  crystalline  principle 
found  in  some  vegetables,  such  as  quassia.  It  gives  to  water  the 
quality  of  exhibiting  a  curious  play  of  colours,  among  which  blue 
predominates,  like  that  of  the  opal,  when  the  solution  is  viewed 
by  reflected  light ;  1  part  will  give  this  property  to  1,500,000  of 
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water.  Its  formula  is  said  to  be  Cia  Hs  0» ,  H  0,  whioh  is  the 
same  as  that  of  quercUrine^  and  contains  2  eqs.  of  oxygen  more 
than  the  aporetine  of  rhubarb. 

KON-AZOTISED  TEOETABLB  COlCPOTrNDS,   THE  KATURE  OP 
WHICH  IS  NOT  YET  ASCESTAINBD. 

In  this  subdivision  may  be  inoluded  a  number  of  compounds, 
most  of  which  crystallise  and  have  a  bitter  taste,  but  are  neutral 
and  cannot  yet  be  referred  to  any  particular  series  of  compounds. 
Salicine,  phloridzine,  and  rhodeoretine,  which  would  formerly 
have  been  here  described,  are  now  treated  of  along  with  sub- 
stances allied  to  them.  The  substances  now  to  be  briefly 
mentioned  have  usually  been  termed  the  bitter  and  extractiye 
principles  of  plants. 

Oentianinej  from  Gentiana  lutea,  forms  yellow  needles,  yery 
bitter.  Menyanthine,  from  Menyanthes  trifoliata,  is  bitter,  but 
does  not  crystallise.  At?uimantinej  a  bitter  and  acrid  crystalline 
substance  found  in  Athatnanta  oreoselinum,  is  Cas  Hao  Oi«. 
When  combined  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  boiled,  it  is  resolved 
into  oreoselone  and  valerianic  add.    Thus : 

Cm  Hao  Oi«  =  2  (do  Hio  0«)  +  Cm  Hio  O0. 
Yalerianio  acid.         Oreoaelone. 

Ahsinthxne,  from  Artemisia  ahsinthium^  or  wormwood,  is  a 
semi-crystalline  mass,  very  bitter,  soluble  in  alcohol.  Tana-' 
cetine,  from  Tanacetum  vulgare,  is  very  similar  to  it. 
SanUmine  is  a  beautifully  crystallisable  compound,  obtained 
from  Artemisia  contra^  It  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  bitter  to  the  taste, 
volatile,  and  coloured  yellow  by  the  action  of  light.  PopuUne, 
from  the  bark  and  leaves  of  Populus  tremula,  forms  white  crys- 
tals, of  a  sweetish  and  acrid  taste,  coloured  red  by  sulphuric  acid. 
It  may  possibly  be  connected  with  salicine.  Liriodendrine  is 
a  crystalline  bitter  substance,  from  the  bark  of  Liriodendron 
tulipifera,  Picrolichenine  is  an  intensely  bitter  crystalline  com- 
poimd,  foimd  in  the  lichen  Variolaria  amara.  It  is  powerfully 
febrifuge.  In  contact  with  ammonia  and  without  the  access  of 
air,  it  is  changed  into  a  reddish-yellow  matter,  which  finally 
deposits  yellow  crystals,  not  bitter.  With  access  of  air,  it  yields 
with  ammonia  a  deep  red  very  soluble  matter.  Cetrarine  is 
another  bitter  principle,  from  the  lichen,  Cetraria  Islandica,  or 
Iceland  moss.  It  is  coloured  deep  blue  by  hydrochloric  acid.  It 
it  is  said  also  to  be  febrifuge.  Ilicine,  from  Ilex  aquifolium,  forms 
brownish-yellow  crystals,  very  bitter  and  febrifuge.  Syringine 
is  the  bitter  principle  of  the  lilac,   Syringa  vulgaris.    It  is 

A  A 
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crystalline  and  soluble  in  alcohol.  Daphnine  is  a  bitter  erystalline 
substance,  obtained  from  Daphne  Mezereon.  Mesperidine  is  a 
crystalliue  body  found  in  the  spongy  envelope  of  oranges  and 
lemons.  Elaterine  is  the  active  principle  of  Momordica  elaterium^ 
is  crystalline,  bitter,  and  very  purgative.  Its  formula  is  Cw 
Hi«  Oo  (?)  Colocynthine,  the  active  principle  of  colocynth,  is  amor- 
phous, intensely  bitter  and  purgative.  Bryonine,  from  Bryonia 
alba  and  dioicay  is  similar  in  its  properties.  Mudarine  is  the 
emetic  principle  of  Calotropis  mudarii ;  it  is  a  brown  amorphous 
matter,  the  solution  of  which  in  water  gelatinises  at  95°,  and 
becomes  again  liquid  on  cooling.  ScilUtine  is  the  bitter  of  SciUa 
maritima.  It  is  amorphous,  bitter,  purgative,  and  emetic. 
Cathartine  is  the  bitter  purgative  principle  of  senna.  Antiartne, 
Cm  Hk)  Oio,  is  the  active  principle  of  the  poison  called  Upas 
antiar.  It  is,  when  introduced  into  a  wound,  especially  along 
with  soluble  matters,  such  as  sugar,  a  most  powerful  poison, 
and,  hitherto,  no  means  are  known  by  which  its  fatal  action  can 
be  arrested.  Dtgitaline,  the  active  principle  of  Digitalis,  for- 
merly supposed  to  be  a  base,  is  now  said  to  be  non-azotised,  and 
to  have  the  formula  C«o  Hu  Os .  It  excites  violent  sneezing,  and 
is  very  poisonous,  if  taken  internally. 

Zanthoptcrine  is  a  bitter  crystalHne  substance  from  the  bark 
of  Zanthoxylum  Clava  Herculis,  It  has  been  little*  studied. 
Picrotoxiney  the  bitter  principle  of  Menispermum  eocctUus  (Coc- 
culus  %ndictu)y  forms  white  prisms.  The  composition  of  these  is 
said  to  be  Cio  Ha  0« ,  but  some  recent  researches  seem  to  show  that 
picrotozine  is  a  vegetable  base,  and  contains  nitrogen,  like  all  that 
class  of  compounds.  Cantharidine,  the  active  principle  of  cantha- 
rides,  forms  rhombic  scales,  which  are  said  to  be  Cio  Ha  0* ,  the  same 
formula  as  that  above  given  for  picrotoxine.  Columbine  is  a 
crystalline  bitter  substance,  obtained  from  eolumboy  the  root  of 
Menispermum  palmatum^  and  somewhat  analogous  to  pioro- 
tozine.  Phloridzine,  from  the  bark  of  the  root  of  the  apple, 
pear,  cherry,  plum,  &c.,  resembles  salicine,  and  is,  according  to 
Strecker,  CUa  Hs*  Oto  +  4  aq.  By  boiling  with  acids,  it  is 
resolved  into  grape  sugar  and  phloretine. 

C«a  Hm  Om  +  2  H  0  =  Ci>  Hit  Oil  +  Cao  Hi«  Oio. 


Grape  Sugar.         Phloretine. 

By  the  action  of  air  and  ammonia,  it  yields  a  blue  compound, 
phloridzeine,  Cm  Hao  Ns  Oaa.  Quassine  is  a  yellow,  crystalline, 
and  very  bitter  substance  from  the  wood  of  Quassia  amara.  Its 
formula  is  said  to  be  do  His  0« .  Quercetriney  from  queroetron 
bark,  has  been  lately  shown  to  be  Cao  His  On  +  2  aq.     It  seems 
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to  be  homologons  with  pbloridzine,  and  like  it,  when  boiled  with 
aoidsy  yields  grape  sugar,  and  a  new  body,  qneroetine. 


Cm  Hi8  Oao  +  2  H  0  =  Cis  Hi>  Oit  +  C««  Hs  0 


10. 


Gnpe  Sugar.       Qaeroetine. 

Thus  quercetine  is  homologous  with  phloretine.  Zupuline,  the 
bitter  principle  of  hops,  is  not  crystallisable.  Lactueine  is  a 
crystalline  resinoid  bitter  substance,  from  the  juice  of  Zacttica 
virasa  {Jxtctttcarium),  It  has  anodyne  properties.  Ergotine 
is  an  uncrystallised  brown  powder,  extracted  from  ergot  of 
rye  by  hot  alcohol,  after  the  fatty  matters  haye  been  removed 
by  etiier.  It  appears  to  be  poisonous,  and  is  probably  the 
actiye  matter  of  the  ergot.  Porphyroxine  is  a  crystallisable 
substance  found  in  Bengal  opium.  Its  solution  in  diluted 
acids  becomes  red  when  boiled.  It  requires  further  investiga- 
tion. Saponine  is  a  peculiar  principle,  found  in  the  root  of 
Saponaria  officinalis.  It  is  white,  amorphous,  and  has  a  taste 
first  sweet,  then  styptic,  and  finally  acrid.  It  is  a  powerful 
sternutatory.  It  is  soluble  in  water,  and  its  solution,  even  when 
much  diluted,  froths  when  agitated,  like  a  solution  of  soap.  The 
root  is  used  as  a  detergent.  When  acted  on  by  alkalies,  it  is  con- 
verted into  an  acid,  saponic  acid,  Cs6  Has  Oia.  Smilacine  is  a 
crystalline  substance,  found  in  Smilax  sarsaparilla.  Its  com- 
position is  Cia  His  Os .  In  China  nova  there  is  found  a  substance 
very  analogous  to  smilacine,  the  composition  of  which  is 
OiB  Hi9  0^:  that  is,  smilacine,  minus  1  eq.  water.  Seneguine  is 
an  acrid  and  astringent  substance,  found  in  Poly  gala  senega.  It 
excites  sneezing  powerfully.  Formula,  Gn  His  On.  Ouaiacine 
appears  to  be  the  active  principle  of  guaiacum.  It  is  acrid  and 
bitter.  Plumhagine^  extracted  from  tho  root  of  Plumbago 
europ€Ba,  forms  yellow  prisms,  the  taste  of  which  is  first  sweet 
and  styptic,  then  acrid  and  hot.  The  yellow  colour  of  its 
aqueous  solution  is  turned  cherry-red  by  alkalies.  Cyclamine  is 
aorystalline  matter  from  the  root  of  Cyclamen  europaum.  It 
is  very  acrid,  purgative,  and  emetic.  P^ucedanine  is  a  very 
acrid  crystalline  principle  derived  from  the  root  of  Peucedanum 
officinale.  Formula  Cm  His  Oa .  When  heated  with  potash,  it  is 
resolved  into  angelic  acid  and  oreoselone. 

Angelic  Add.    OreoseloDe. 
Cs4  Hit  Oo  +  2  H  0  =  Cio  H«  0«  +  Ci«  Ho  0«. 

ImperatorinCy  Cm  Hu  Os  ,  is  a  crystallisable  compound,  obtained 
from  the  root  oilmperatoria  ostruthium.  It  is  very  acrid  and  styptic. 
PhiUyrinef  from  the  bark  of  various  species  of  Phillyrea,  crystal- 
lises in  silvery  scales,  which  are  bitter.   JVaxinine^  from  the  bark 
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of  I^axinus  exeehior^  is  a  oiystallisable  bitter  prinoiple.  Tanghine 
is  a  siznilar  substanoe  from  Tanghinia  Madagascariensis,  It  is 
poisonous.  Melampyrine  is  a  tasteless,  neutral,  crystalline  sub* 
stance,  from  Melampyrum  nemorosum,  Meconine  is  a  neutral, 
ciystalline  compound  contained  in  opium.  It  is  soluble  in  water, 
alcohol,  and  ether.  It  is  acrid  to  the  taste,  fusible  and  yolatile. 
Formula  Cio  Hs  0* .  With  nitric  acid  it  yields  nitromeeonine 
or  nitromeconic  acid,  Cm  H9  K  Ois.     As  meconine  may  be  Cw 

fTT 
l^*Q  Ob  ;  in  which  1  eq.  hydrogen 

is  replaced  by  1  eq.  nitrous  acid.  Chlorine  transforms  meconine 
into  crystals  conUining  chlorine,  which,  howeyer,  by  the  action 
of  alkalies,  yield  an  acid  free  from  chlorine,  mechloic  acid, 
Cl4  Ht  Oio  (P). 

Cuhebine,  Cm  Hia  Oio,  is  a  crystalline  compound  contained  in 
cubebs.  Olivxle,  Cis  Ho  0* ,  is  a  orystallisable  acrid  substance, 
found  in  the  gum  of  the  olive-tree.  Olivine  is  another  crystalline 
matter  found  on  the  leaves  of  the  same  plant.  It  is  bitteo. 
Cnicine  is  a  crystalline  matter,  found  in  Centaurea  henedicta,  and 
in  the  numerous  family  of  the  CynarocephaUte,  It  is  neutral  and 
bitter,  and  very  similar  to  columbine.  Its  formula  is  Cm  Hsm  O14  (P), 
and  in  some  respects  it  approaches  to  salicine  and  phloridzine ; 
but  it  requires  further  investigation.  Limonine,  or  Zimone,  a 
bitter  crystalline  matter  found  in  the  seeds  of  oranges,  lemons, 
&c.,  has  not  yet  been  fully  examined.  Angelicine  is  a  crystallised 
compound  found  in  angelica  root. 

Besides  the  above,  which  have  merely  been  briefly  catalogued 
for  want  of  space,  at  least  an  equal  number  of  substances,  chiefly 
orystallisable,  and  either  bitter,  acrid,  or  in  a  few  cases  tasteless, 
have  been  extracted  by  various  chemists  from  many  different  genera 
and  species  of  plants,  but  have  been  so  little  examined  hitherto 
that  we  cannot  safely  describe  them  as  distinct  and  peculiar. 

KITBOGENISED  COLOTTBIKO  HATTERS,  AND  ALLIED  SUBSTANCES. 

There  are  several  fine  and  valuable  colours,  which  contain 
nitrogen  as  an  essential  element,  and  probably  in  the  form  of 
ammonia  or  amide.  Such  colours  are  archil,  litmus,  and  cudhear, 
derived  from  certain  species  of  lichens ;  and  indigo,  derived 
from  the  juice  of  various  plants,  especially  different  species  of 
indigo/era.  All  these  colours  are  derived  from  colourless  com- 
pounds, frequently  of  an  acid  nature,  by  the  combined  action  of 
air  and  ammonia.  Of  these  colourless  substances,  the  most  im- 
portant are,  lecanorie  acid^  erythric  acid,  orseUic  acid,  evemic  acid, 
and  orcine. 
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These  acids  are  easily  extracted  by  the  following  process 
(Stenhouse).  The  lichens  cnt  in  small  pieces  are  moistened  with 
water,  and  after  remaining  half  an  hour,  slaked  lime  is  added,  and 
the  mixture  allowed  to  stand  for  a  time.  It  is  then  placed  in  a 
ressel  with  a  double  bottom,  the  upper  being  perforated,  and  the 
liquid  displaced  by  cautious  addition  of  water,  as  long  as  that 
which  drops  gives  a  deep  purple-red  colour  with  bleaching  liquor, 
a  character  belonging  to  all  the  acids  which  yield  archil.  The 
solution  is  then  supersaturated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  a 
gelatinous  precipitate  &lls,  which  is  washed  and  dried.  The  acids 
are  extracted  from  it  by  weak  alcohol,  without  boiling,  whioih 
would  form  other  compounds. 

1.  Lecanoric  Acid  occurs  in  Lecanora  tartarea,  Cfyrophora 
fustulata,  and  other  lichens.  Its  formula,  according  to  Schunck, 
is  Ci8  H»  0»  =  Cis  Hs  Os ,  H  0.  According  to  Stenhouse,  it  is 
Cm  His  Ois  =r  Cm  Hit  Oi«,  H  0.  It  forms  minute  white  crystals 
insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  When  heated 
to  212^  it  becomes  anhydrous,  Cis  Hs  Os .  When  heated  with 
alkalies,  such  as  baryta,  a  carbonate  is  deposited,  and  a  sweet 
substance  remains  dissolved,  which  crystallises  on  evaporation. 
This  is  orcine,  which  is  formed  along  with  carbonic  acid,  cuMSording 
to  the  following  equation  :-^ 

Cis  HsObs  2  COa  +  Cio  H8O4 
Anhydrous  lecanoric  add.    Anhydrous  oreine. 

The  same  change  takes  place  when  lecanoric  acid  is  boiled  with 
water,  and  for  this  reason  oreine  alone  is  obtained  when  the 
lichens  are  extracted  by  that  solvent.  According  to  Stenhouse, 
the  change  is  not  quite  so  simple. 

By  the  combined  action  of  air  and  ammonia,  lecanoric  acid  is 
gradually  changed  into  a  deep  rich  blue  or  purple  mass.  Here 
oreine  is  first  produced,  and  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  that 
compound,  orceine,  the  blue  compound,  is  formed.  When  heated, 
lecanoric  acid  yields  a  sublimate  of  anhydrous  oreine.  When 
boiled  with  alcohol,  it  is  gradually  converted  into  the  following 
compound. 

2,  ZecanoraU  of  Oxide  of  JSthyle,  &TS,  PseudoeryihrinB  oi 
Heeren ;  Erythrine  of  Kane. — This  compound  is  formed  when 
lecanoric  acid  and  the  lichens  containing  it  are  boiled  with 
alcohol.  It  is  soluble  in  hot  water,  from  which  it  crystallises 
on  cooling,  and  the  solution,  after  long  boiling,  contains  oreine. 
It  may  be  sublimed  unchanged,  and  when  boiled  with  alkalies  it 
yields  alcohol,  carbonic  acid,  and  oreine.  Its  true  nature  was 
discoYcred  by  Schunck,  who  also  first  detected  lecanoric  acid.  Its 
formula  is  Cn  His  09=  C«Hs  0  +  Cis  Hs  Os. 
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Lecanarate  of  Oxide  of  MethyU  is  analogoiu  to  the  pieoeding 
oompouud. 

3.  Ordne  forms  large  transparent  crystals,  is  very  soluble  in 
water,  and  bas  a  sweet  taste.  When  anhydrous,  it  may  be 
distilled  unchanged.  When  mixed  with  ammonia,  and  exposed 
to  the  air,  it  gradually  acquires  a  deep  blood-red  oolour,  forming 
a  nitrogenised  colouring  matter,  crc4ine^  soluble  in  ammonia 
with  a  deep  red,  in  fixed  alkalies  with  a  rich  violet  oolour,  the 
formula  of  which  is  Cie  N  H9  Or .  The  production  of  anhydrous 
oroine  from  leoanorio  acid,  by  boiling  with  baryta,  or  even  by 
boiling  with  water,  has  been  described  above.  But  the  crystals 
of  orcine,  as  deposited  from  its  aqueous  solution,  are  a  hydrate, 
C16  Hii  Or  =  C16  Hs  O4  +  3  H  O.  It  is  this  hydrate,  which, 
with  the  addition  of  5  eqs.  of  oxygen  and  1  eq.  of  ammonia,  yieli^ 
orceine  and  water. 

OiaHii  O7  +  Os+  NHs=:Ci6NH»07  +  5  HO 


Hydrated  ordBe.  Oroeine. 

Oroine  forms  with  oxide  of  lead  a  compound,  the  formula  of 
which  is  Cia  Hs  0*  +  3  Pb  0. 

4.  Parellic  Acid, — This  acid  accompanies  lecanoric  acid.  It 
forms  either  minute  crystals,  the  formula  of  which  is  Gsi  Hs  Oio, 
or  large  hydrated  crystals,  which  are  transparent  and  of  great 
density.  The  formula  of  the  latter  is  Csi  Ho  On  =  Csi  Hs  Oio, 
H  0.  When  heated  to  212",  both  kinds  lose  water  and  become 
Csi  H7  Oo ,  which  is  probably  the  formula  of  the  anhydrous  acid. 

With  ammonia,  parellic  acid  becomes  brown,  and  when  heated 
with  fixed  alkalies,  it  yields  carbonic  acid,  and  other  products, 
not  investigated. 

6.  Erythric  Acid,     Stn.    Orcino-lecanoric  acid.     This  acid  is 

found  in  Partnelia  roccella,  and  Roccella  tinctoria,  the  latter  being 

the  lichen  which  yields  the  best  archil.    When  heated,  it  yieldis 

a  sublimate  of  orcine,  and  when  boiled  with  alkalies,   it  is 

resolved  into  carbonic  acid   and    orcine.      When  boiled  with 

alcohol,  it  yields  lecanorate  of  oxide  of  ethyle.    All  these  facts 

indicate  a  close  relation  to  lecanoric  acid,  and  Schunck,  who 

discovered  the  erythric  acid,  has  pointed  out  that  its  formula. 

Cm  Hio  Ois,  represents  a  compound  of  1  eq.  lecanoric  acid  and 

1  eq.  orcine.    It  is  probably  therefore  a  coupled  acid,  orcino- 

lecanoric  acid. 

Cie  HsOs  +  Qit  Hix  Ot  =  C»4  Hi©  Oifl 

Lecanorie  aoid.  Hydrated  oroine.  Orcino-leeauoric  add. 

It  combines  with  4  eqs.  of  oxide  of  lead,  three  of  which  pro- 
bsbly  unite  with  the  orcine,  and  the  fourth  with  the  leoanorio 
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acid.  When  boiled  with  alcohol,  it  is  resolved  into  lecanorio 
acid,  which  unites  with  oxide  of  ethyle,  and  oroine,  which  is 
fonnd  in  solution.  It  must  also  yield  ordne  in  large  quantity 
when  boiled  with  baryta,  in  which  case  it  loses  2  eqs.  of  carbonic 
acid,  and  takes  up  3  eqs.  of  water. 

Cm  Hi9  Oia  +  8  H  0  =  2  (Cia  Hu  O7)  +  2  C  0. 

""■— r ^  ^* V ^ 

Erythrlc  acid.  Hydratod  oreine. 

In  other  words,  the  oreine  ready  formed  is  separated,  and  the 
lecanoric  acid  undergoes  the  change  formerly  described. 

Erythric  or  orcino-lecanorio  acid  is  the  most  important  of  all 
the  principles  found  in  lichens ;  some  of  them,  treated  as  Sten- 
house  recommends,  yield  12  per  cent,  of  the  crude  acid ;  hence 
their  superior  value.  But  8tenhou8e  states  the  formula  of  this 
acid  to  be  do  Hn  Oio  :=  Cao  Hio  0« ,  H  0 :  and  if  so,  the  pro- 
duction of  oreine  from  it  cannot  be  so  simple  as  above  stated. 
Stenhouse  states  that  when  erythric  acid  is  boiled  with  lime  or 
baryta,  it  yields  picroerythrine,  and  a  new  acid,  erythrelesic 
acid,  which,  when  boiled  with  water,  yields  carbonic  acid  and 
oreine.  Like  lecanoric  acid,  erythric  acid  readily  forms  ethers 
when  boiled  with  alcohol  or  pyroxilic  spirit,  but  these  appear  to 
contain  not  erythric  but  erythrelesic  acid,  and  it  would  seem 
therefore  probable,  that  in  Sohund^'s  mode  of  extracting  erythric 
acid,  by  boiling  the  lichen  with  water,  it  had  been  converted  into 
erythrelesic  acid,  and  that  therefore  this  latter  acid  is  the  same 
as  Schunck's  erythric  acid,  while  the  true  erythric  acid  is  that  of 
Stenhouse. 

Variolarine  is  the  name  given  to  a  substance  obtained  by 
Robiquet  from  Variolaria  dealbata.  It  has  been  little  studied, 
and  is  probably  identical  with  some  of  the  compounds  above 
described. 

■ 

6.  Picroerythrine,  Syit.  Erythrin^hitter  of  Heeren.  Amary^ 
ihrine  of  Kane. — This  compound  is  formed  when  erythric  acid, 
or  the  lichens  containing  it,  are  boiled  with  water,  and  is  the 
cause  of  the  bitter  taste  of  the  decoction.  When  boiled  with 
baryta  it  yields  oreine,  erythromannite,  and  carbonate  of  baryta, 
and  when  heated,  it  yields  a  sublimate  of  oreine.  This  is  easily 
explained  by  its  formula.,  which  is  Cm  Hm  Oao,  that  is,  erythric  acid 
plu$  5  eqs.  of  water ;  but,  aeoording  to  Stenhouse,  it  is  Cm  H»  Om, 
and  he  also  discovered  the  formation  of  erythromannite  when 
picroerythrine  is  boiled  with  bases. 

7.  Erythromannite.  This  very  curious  substance  is  formed 
along  with  a  little  oreine  and  carbonic  acid,  when  picroerythrine 
is  boiled  with  baryta.    It  is  soluble  both  in  water  and  alcohol, 
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and  forms  reiy  laige  colourless  crystals,  of  a  sweet  taste.  It  is 
▼ery  analogous  in  its  properties  to  mannite,  and  its  formula  is 
Cii  Hi4  Oil,  while  that  of  mannite  is  Ce  Hr  Oe  or  Cia  Hi*  On.  It 
is  not  impossible  that  these  two  bodies  may  be  homologous,  and 
that  their  trae  formulea  are  yet  unknown.  Stenhouse  at  first 
gave  to  erythromannite  the  formula  Cio  His  Oio,  nor  has  any 
reason  been  given  for  changing  it  to  On  Hi*  On.  If  the  latter  be 
oorrect,  however,  the  difference  between  it  and  that  of  mannite  is 
C  0,  and  it  is  possible  that  homologous  series  may  exist  in  which 
cob  the  common  difference ;  but  it  is  more  probable  that  the 
difference  may  really  be  C  H,  or  C«  Hs .  Like  mannite,  erythro- 
mannite forms  with  nitric  acid  a  compound,  in  which  5  eqs.  of 
water  are  replaced  by  5  of  nitric  acid. 

8.  AlpJui  OrieUic  Acid,  Found  by  Stenhouse  in  ^oceella 
tinetorxa^  from  South  America.  It  is  crystallisable,  nearly 
insoluble  in  cold  water,  soluble  in  hot  water.  Its  formula  is 
Cm  His  0i4  =  Cs9  His  Ois,  H  0.  With  bleaching  liquor  it  forms 
a  deep  but  fugitive  blood-red  colour,  as  do  all  the  acids  which 
yield  orcine  and  archil.  Its  solution  in  ammonia  also  becomes  of 
a  deep  red  colour  when  exposed  to  the  air.  When  the  neutral 
alpha  orsellate  of  baryta  is  boiled  with  water,  a  new  acid  is  formed, 
alpha  orsellenc  acidf  Cis  H»  Os  =  Cis  Hs  Or ,  H  0.  When  this 
acid  is  boiled  with  water,  it  yields  carbonic  acid  and  colourless 
orcine.  With  bleaching  liquer  it  gives  the  same  fugitive  violet 
colour  as  orcine,  not  the  blood-red  of  orsellic  acid.  It  combines 
with  oxide  of  ethyle,  but  orsellic  acid  does  not. 

9.  Beta  OrseUic  Acid  is  found  in  the  same  lichen  from  the 
Cape.  It  is  prepared  like  the  other  adds,  and  closely  resembles 
the  preceding  in  all  its  relations.  It  is  intermediate  in  properties 
between  alpha  orsellic  and  erythric  acids,  but  nearer  to  the 
former.  Its  formula  is  Cs«  His  Ois  =  Cs«  Hi7  Om,  H  0.  It 
yields,  like  the  preceding  acid,  a  beta  oraeUesic  acid,  not  yet  ana- 
lysed, which  is  capable  of  forming  ethers,  and  when  boiled,  yields 
colourless  orcine. 

10.  BoeceUine,  This  body  is  formed  along  with  the  preceding. 
It  is  neutral,  yields  no  red  colour  with  bleaching  liquor,  and  its 
formula  is  Css  H17  Ois  . 

11.  Evemic  Acid,  Found  in  JEvernia  pruna$tri.  This  acid 
resembles  the  others,  but  is  not  coloured  red  by  bleaching  liquor. 
It  however  yields  orcine  when  heated,  and  gives  a  red  colour 
with  ammonia  on  exposure  to  the  air,  but  slowly.  Its  formula  is 
C»«  His  Oi*  =  Cs«  His  Ois,  H  0.  When  boiled  with  bases,  it 
yields  everneaie  add,  and  orcine.  Evemesio  acid  yields  no  red  or 
purple  with  bleaching  liquor  or  ammonia.  Its  formula  is  Cis  Hio 
Os  as  Cis  H9  Or ,  H  0,  very  near  to  Schnnck's  formula  for  ^ca- 
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nortc  acid,  £rom  whioh,  howerer,  it  is  quite  distinot.     It  com- 
bines with  oxide  of  ethyle. 

It  will  be  seen  that  all  the  aboye  acids,  as  fonnd  in  lichens, 
namely,  leoanorio,  eiythrio,  alpha  orsellio,  beta  orsellio,  and 
eyemio  acids,  yield  red  dyes  with  ammonia  (orceine  or  archil 
dyes),  and  strike  a  blood-red  bat  fugitive  colour  with  bleaching 
liquor.  But  all  of  them,  when  their  neutral  salts  are  boiled, 
yield  new  acids,  such  as  erythrelesic  and  the  two  orsellesic  acids, 
(lecanoric  add  no  doubt  yields  one  of  these,  or  a  similat  acid), 
which,  saye  in  the  case  of  eyemesio  acid,  strike  a  yiolet  colour 
with  bleaching  liquor.  Now,  these  last  acids,  when  boiled  with 
water,  yield  colourless  orciae  and  carbonic  acid,  and  this  is  the 
best  method  of  obtaining  orcine,  the  true  origin  of  the  dyes 
formed  with  ammonia.  If  orcine  be  required  in  large  quantity, 
and  slightly  coloured,  which  does  not  interfere  with  its  proper- 
ties, it  is  best  obtained  by  extracting  the  lichens  with  milk  of 
lime  in  the  cold,  passing  carbonic  acid  through  the  filtered 
solution  as  long  as  carbonate  of  lime  is  formed,  after  boiling  it 
for  some  hours,  and  eyaporating  it  to  a  small  bulk.  The  filtered 
liquid  is  to  be  eyaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  residue  boiled  in 
strong  spirits,  which,  on  standmg,  deposit  abundance  of  orcine 
in  reddish  crystals.  These  may  be  further  purified  by  solution 
in  ether  and  evaporation  in  vacuo,  when  large  crystals  are 
deposited  with  littie  colour,  apparentiy  anhydrous  orcine.  Oroine 
gives,  with  bleaching  liquor,  the  same  fugitive  yiolet  colour  as 
erythrelesic  and  orsellesic  acids,  &c. ;  and,  as  has  been  already 
stated,  it  yields,  with  ammonia,  on  exposure  to  air,  the  deep  red 
orceine.  For  our  knowledge  of  these  singular  compoimds  we  are 
chiefly  indebted  to  Bchunck  and  to  Stenhouse.  The  latter  recom- 
mends that  the  acids  of  the  lichens  should  be  extracted  by  his 
process,  with  lime  and  hydrochloric  acid,  on  the  spot,  and  the 
dried  precipitate  of  crude  acid  imported  instead  of  the  bulky 
lichens,  which  contain  from  2  to  12  per  cent,  only  of  available 
colouring  matter.  The  process  is  so  easy,  and  the  value  of  the 
crude  acids — ^probably  1000/.  per  ton — so  great,  that  the  recom- 
mendation of  Stenhouse  will  probably  be  adopted. 

12.  Usnic  Acid, — ^This  acid  is  found  in  many  lichens,  such  as 
Ziehen  rangiferinus,  and  in  many  species  of  Usnea,  Bamalinay 
Panneliay  Btatora,  Lecidea,  Aleetara,  JEvemia,  and  Cladonia, 
It  is  extracted  by  Stenhouse's  process,  and  forms  sulphur-yellow 
crystals,  insoluble  in  water  and  alcohol.  Like  the  other  acids  of 
the  lichens,  it  yields  coloured  compounds  under  the  influence  of 
air  and  ammonia  or  fixed  alkalies ;  but  these  appear  to  contain 
no  nitrogen,  and  are  not  blood-red  or  purple,  but  red.  It  cannot 
be  made  to  yield  orcine,  so  iiir  as  is  yet  known.    Its  formula  is 
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Cs8  Hit  Oi4,  wbich  oorresponds  to  2  eqs.  of  leoanoric  aoid,  plus 
Cs  Hs ,  and  minus  Os . 

13.  Chryaophanie  Acid, — This  is  another  crystallisable  aoid, 
found  in  Parmelia  parietina.  It  forms  golden-yellow  crystals,  and 
with  alcoholic  solutions  of  potash  and  ammonia  yields  a  splendid 
red  colour.  Its  formula  is  said  to  be  Cao  Hs  0« ,  which  might  be 
naphthaline,  Cao  Hs ,  plus  6  eqs.  of  oxygen.  Its  salts  are  blue  or 
violet  when  dry,  red  in  solution.  This  acid  has  also  been  found 
in  rhubarb  by  Schlossberger  and  Doepping.  This  and  the  pre- 
ceding acid  were  discovered  in  the  lichens  by  Rochleder  and 
Heldt.  If  these  two  acids  are  employed  in  dyeing,  they  yield 
colours  quite  different  from  those  given  by  the  white  acids  pre- 
viously described. 

14.  Archil  contains,  according  to  Kane,  two  blue  compoimdsy 
which  he  calls  alpha  orc^ne  and  beta  orcSine^  Ois  Hio  N  Os,  and 
Ci8  Hio  N  Os ;  besides  a  third  of  an  acid  nature,  erythroleie  acidy 
GmHuOs. 

15.  Litmus  contains,  according  to  Kane,  a  red  fluid,  0ry- 
throleine,  Cm  Hm  O*;  and  three  solids,  of  a  purple  colour, 
erythrolitmine^  Cm  His  Ois  ;  azolitmine,  which  contains  nitrogen, 
and  is  the  principal  constituent  of  litmus ;  and  spanioUtminSf  Ois 
H?  Oia.  According  to  G^lis,  litmus  contains  three  colouring 
matters,  one  soluble  in  ether,  which  is  orange-red ;  one  soluble 
in  alcohol,  blood-red,  and  one  soluble  in  water.  The  second  is 
the  chief  ingredient  of  the  dye.  All  give  blue  compounds  with 
alkalies. 

16.  Phloridz^ine  is  the  deep  blue  compound  formed  from  phlo- 
ridzine  by  the  action  of  air  on  ammonia.  Its  formula  is  Cm  Hao 
NaOts. 

17.  Indiffo, 

This  valuable  dye  has  been  long  known ;  but  it  is  only  since 
1827  that  its  chemical  relations  have  been  accurately  studied. 
No  substance  in  the  whole  range  of  chemistry  has  yielded  a 
greater  variety  of  most  interesting  products :  and  the  study  of 
the  metamorphoses  of  indigo  has  already  thrown  much  light 
on  the  laws  of  the  decomposition  of  organic  substances.  For 
what  is  known  on  this  subject,  we  are  indebted,  first,  in  point 
of  time,  to  Chevreul,  Eunge,  Walter  Crum,  Liebig,  Berzelius, 
and  Dumas;  more  lately,  and  in  an  especial  manner,  to  the 
comprehensive  researches  of  Erdmann,  Fritzsohe,  and  Laurent ; 
the  last  of  whom  has  made  known  several  interesting  series  of 
new  compounds  derived  from  indigo,  and  has  both  confirmed 
and  extended,  as  well  as  corrected,  in  some  cases,  the  previous 
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lefolts  obtained  hj  Erdmann;  still  more  zeoentLy,  Hofinann  and 
Muspratt  have  ^eatly  extended  our  knowledge  of  the  deriyatiyes 
of  indigo. 

IndigD  18  obtained  £rom  yarions  plants,  ohiefly  of  the  genua 
Indigo/era,  as  L  tinctoria,  unil,  argentea,  &c.,  but  also  of  other 
genera,  as  Nerium,  laatisy  Fergviaria^  Gymnema,  Polygonum^ 
Tephrana,  Amorpha,  and  otheors.  In  the  juioe  of  the  plants, 
it  exists  in  the  form  of  a  oolourless  soluble  compound,  probably 
a  compoond  of  white  indigo  with  an  alkali.  When  exposed  to 
the  air,  it  is  conyerted  into  the  bine  oompound,  and  beoomes  at 
the  same  time  insoluble,  just  as  in  an  artilioial  solution  of  white 
or  reduced  indigo  in  an  alkali.  The  manufacture  of  indigo  is 
not  thoroughly  understood,  but  it  would  appear  that  ammonia, 
as  well  as  air,  contributes  to  the  formation  of  the  colour,  pro- 
bably by  conyerting  into  white  indigo  some  oompotmd  present 
in  the  fresh  juioe,  the  nature  of  which,  howeyer,  is  still  uncer- 
tain. In  the  Antilles  and  in  the  East  Indies,  the  leayes  are  made 
to  ferment  in  water,  during  which  much  ammonia  is  formed,  and 
the  indigo  is  found  in  the  soluble  state,  ready  to  become  blue  and 
insoluble  by  absorbing  oxygen.  But  in  North  America,  the  dried 
leayes  are  infused  in  warm  water,  or  boiled  with  water,  till  the 
liquid  beoomes  green,  when,  on  exposure  to  tlie  air,  it  deposits 
blue  insoluble  indigo.  Here  the  same  change  must,  in  great  part 
at  least,  haye  taken  place  during  the  drying,  as  during  the 
fermentation  of  the  other  process. 

The  indigo  of  commerce  is  a  deep  blue  powder,  often  cohering 
in  cakes,  and  exhibiting,  when  poU^ed  by  rubbing  with  the  nail 
or  any  hard  substances,  a  coppery  colour  and  lustre.  It  is  taste- 
less and  inodorous,  insoluble  in  water,  and  nearly  so  in  alcohol 
and  ether.  It  may  be  purified  by  tieating  it  suocessiyely  with 
boiling  diluted  sulphuric  add  and  with  water,  which  remoye  a 
glutinous  matter;  with  aqua  potasssB,  at  a  gentle  heat,  which 
dissolyes  a  brown  colouring  matter,  and  with  boiling  alcohol, 
which  takes  up  a  red  colouring  matter.  When  fresh  alcohol 
becomes  no  longer  red,  but  blue,  the  indigo  is  as  pure  as  it  can  be 
made  by  such  means. 

To  purify  it  still  further,  it  is  digested  with  water,  lime,  and 
grape,  or  starch  sugar,  which  deoxidises,  or  reduces  ^e  indigo, 
while  the  lime  combines  with  the  reduced  indigo,  forming  a 
soluble  compound,  of  a  wine-yellow  tint.  This  bein^  filtered  into 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  which  remoyes  the  lime,  deposits  pure 
indigo  as  a  blue  powder.  Cloth  steeped  in  the  above  solution  of 
indigo,  and  exposed  to  the  air,  is  quickly  dyed  blue,  as  the 
indigo,  at  the  moment  of  being  rendered  insoluble,  combines  with 
the  fibre  of  the  doth,  to  which  it  adheres  yery  firmly,  so  that  it 
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cannot  be  washed  away.  If  indigo,  grape  angar,  soda,  and  alcohol, 
be  digested  together  in  proper  proportions,  a  yellow  aolution  is 
obtained,  which,  when  exposed  to  air,  deposits  pare  indigo,  in 
crystals.     (Fritzsohe.) 

Pare  indigo,  when  rapidly  heated  on  a  slip  of  platinnm,  Yola- 
tilises,  yielding  purple  yapours,  which  condense  in  purple  crystals 
on  a  cold  surface.  These  crystals  are  called  indigotine :  but  they 
are  nothing  else  than  sublimed  indigo,  and  have  all  the  chemical 
characters  of  pure  indigo.  When  distilled,  indigo  yields,  amon^ 
other  products  common  to  aU  nitrogenised  organic  matters,  a 
very  curious  oily  liquid,  of  powerfully  basic  properties,  and 
forming  salts  with  acids  which  crystallise  with  singular  facility. 
This  base  is  anilinef  phenylamitie,  or  phenamine^  Cis  Hr  N,  in 
which  1  of  the  3  eqs.  of  hydrogen  in  ammonia  is  replaced  by 
phenyle,  Cia  H«:  thus  N  Ha  +  Cis  He  =  Cis  Hr  N.  It  is  found 
in  the  oil  of  coal-tar,  aa  well  aa  in  the  products  of  diatillation  of 
many  nitrogenised  bodies. 

Oil  of  yitriol  dissolves  indigo  with  a  deep  blue  colour,  forming 
two  blue  acids.  This  solution  is  much  used  in  dyeing.  Nitric 
acid,  chloric  acid,  chromic  acid,  chlorine  and  bromine,  all  dissolve 
indigo,  giving  rise  to  ozygenised  and  chlorinised  or  brominised 
products,  all  of  which  are  yellow  and  orange-coloured.  When 
boiled  with  strong  aqua  potaasse,  indigo  is  also  ozidiBed  and 
dissolved  in  the  form  of  new  acids. 

When  placed  in  contact  with  deoxidising  or  reducing  agents, 
such  as  protosalts  of  iron,  tin,  and  manganese,  or  honey  and 
grape  sugar,  along  with  an  alkali  such  as  soda  or  lime,  indigo  is 
decolorised  and  dissolved  in  combination  with  the  alkali.  The 
addition  of  diluted  hydrochloric  acid,  air  being  carefully  excluded, 
precipitates  reduced  or  white  indigo. 

White  or  reduced  indigoy  Ci«  H«  N  Os ,  obtained  aa  above 
described,  is  a  crystalline  powder  of  a  dirty  white,  which,  if 
washed  with  water  previously  boiled  to  expel  air,  and  cooled  in 
closed  vessels,  and  dried  in  vacuo,  is  bluish  externally,  but  grey 
within.  The  blue  parts  being  removed,  the  remainder  is  reduced 
indigo.  When  moist,  it  very  rapidly  passes  into  blue  indigo, 
oxygen  being  absorbed ;  when  dry,  the  change  is  more  slowly 
effected.  .  It  is  insoluble  in  water  and  acids,  very  soluble  in  alka- 
line solutions ;  its  solutions,  if  exposed  to  the  air,  deposit  pure 
indigo  blue,  as  a  powder. 

The  first  accurate  analysis  of  indigo  blue  was  made  by  Walter 
Crum;  and  his  results  have  been  confirmed  by  all  aucceeding 
experimenters.  The  formula  now  adopted  for  indigo,  as  agreeing 
best  with  its  numerous  metamorphoses,  is  one  first  proposed  by 
Dumas,  namely.  Cm  Hs  N  Ot.    This  formula  is  the  same  with 
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that  of  cyanide  of  benzoyle,  or  of  benzile,  Cm  Ho  Oa  +  Ct  N  = 
CieHsNO.. 

The  relation  of  white  indigo  to  hlae  indigo  is,  aooording  to  one 
Tiewy  the  same  as  that  of  hyduret  of  be  nzoyle  to  benzoyle,  or  of 
alloxantine  to  alloxan.    Thus  we  have 

Benioyle  Cu  Hs  Ot  Hydnret  of  Benzoyle  O14  Hs  Ot  -i-  H 
Alloxan  C»  H«N«Oio  Alloxantine  .  .  Co  H«NtOio  +  H 
Indigo  blue  Cio^HsN  Os     Indigo  vHte      .     .CioHoNOs     +H 

Aooording  to  another  hypothesis,  white  indigo  is  the  hydrate 
of  an  inferior  degree  of  oxidation  of  the  same  radical  of  which 
blae  indigo  is  the  higher  oxide.  Blue  indigo,  on  this  view,  is 
C16  HoN+  Ot,  and  white  indigo  is  a  hydrate,  Cia  HsN+O+HO. 
This  latter  view  is  the  more  probable,  not  only  in  regard  to  indigo, 
but  also  in  regard  to  alloxan,  for,  assuming  uryle  to  be  Cs  Na  04  = 
Ul,  alloxan  will  be  Ul  +  Oa  +  4  H  0,  and  alloxantine  will  be  Ul 
+0+6  HO. 

The  action  of  grape  sugar,  in  reducing  indigo,  tells  in  favour 
of  the  latter  hypothesis.  For  if  white  indigo  is  blue  indigo  plus 
hydrogen,  this  hydrogen  is  derived  irom  water,  the  oxygen  of 
which  must  have  combined  with  the  hydrogen  of  the  sugar 
(to  convert  the  sugar  into  formic  acid,  which  is  produced  in  this 
operation).  Here,  then,  we  should  have  oxygen  leaving  hydrogen 
to  combine  with  hydrogen,  or,  in  other  words,  water  produced 
and  decomposed  at  the  same  time,  which  is  in  the  highest  degree 
improbable.  To  demonstrate  this,  let  the  radical  of  indigo  be 
assumed  to  be  anyle  =  Cia  HoN  =:  An :  let  blue  indigo  be  An  Oa , 
and  white  indigo  An  Os ,  H  or  An  0,  HO.  Then  12  eqs.  of  blue 
indigo,  12  of  water,  and  1  of  grape  sugar,  act  on  each  other,  and, 
according  to  the  view  which  makes  white  indigo  the  hyddret  of 
blue  indigo,  the  reaction  is  as  follows:  12  An  Os+12HO  + 
CwHitOii=  12(AnO«,H)  +  6(CtHO.)  +  6HO.  In  tiiis 
explanation  it  is  evident  that  6  eqs.  of  oxygen  have  quitted 
hydrogen  to  combine  with  hydrogen.  On  the  other  view  the 
reaction  is  as  follows,  free  from  any  such  absurdity :  12  An  Oa  + 
12  H  0  +  Cia  Hia  Oia  =  12  An  0,  H  0  +  6  (CtH  08)+  6  H  0. 
Here  the  12  eqs.  of  deutoxide  of  anyle  (blue  indigo)  lose  12  eqs. 
oxygen,  which  are  replaced  by  12  eqs.  water;  and  the  12  eqs. 
oxygen  acting  on  the  sugar,  6  eqs.  take  6  eqs.  hydrogen,  forming 
water,  and  6  eqs.  convert  the  residue  into  formic  acid.  The 
student  will  bear  in  mind  that  Oa  H  Os  is  the  formula  of  anhydrous 
formic  acid,  and  Cit  Hit  Oit  that  of  dry  grape  sugar. 

We  shall  therefore  consider  white  indigo  as  the  hydrated  pro* 
toxide  of  anyle  (Cia  H«  K,  0  +  H  0),  and  blue  indigo  a&  the 
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anhydroas  deutoxide  (Cia  He  N,  Oa ).  White  indigo  fonns  oom- 
pounds  with  bases,  in  which,  no  doubt,  its  hjdratic  water  is 
replaced  by  an  equivalent  of  metallic  oxide,  as  in  the  general 
fonnnla,  Cia  H«  N,  0  -f  M  0. 

ACTION  OF  SULPHITRIC  ACID  ON  INDIGO. 

When  powdered  pure  indigo  is  added  to  Id  parts  of  oil  of 
vitriol,  and  gently  warmed,  a  deep  blue  solution  is  formed,  which, 
mixes  perfectly  with  water.  But  if  only  8  or  10  parts  of  acid 
are  used,  the  addition  of  water  causes  the  deposition  of  a  purple 
powder,  while  a  blue  solution  is  obtained.  The  purple  powder, 
which,  although  insoluble  in  dilute  acid,  is  soluble  in  pure  water, 
is  Bulphopurpuric  acid;  the  blue  solution  contains  two  adds, 
sulphoindigotic  and  h3rposulphoindigotic  acids.  When  neutra- 
lised with  potash,  these  adds  form  salts,  which  separate  from 
the  liquid  when  it  is  saturated  with  any  alkaline  salt,  such  aa 
acetate  or  carbonate  of  potash.  The  two  blue  salts  may  be 
separated  from  each  other  by  alcohol,  but  the  composition  of  the 
hyposulphoiudigotate  of  potash  is  not  known.  The  sulpho- 
indigotate  appears  to  be  strictly  a  hyposulphoiudigotate,  and  its 
formula  is  in  all  -probability,  Cia  HIN  Oa,  SsOo  +  E  0.  Here 
the  indigo  has  lost  1  eq.  of  hydrogen,  and  the  2  eqs.  solphurio 
acid  1  eq.  oxygen.  Dumaa's  view,  according  to  which  the  salt  ia 
a  double  sulphate,  analogous  to  sulphovinnte  of  potaah,  Cis  H  « 
N  0,  S  O9  +  E  0,  S  Os ,  is  not  supported  by  the  chemical  rela- 
tions of  these  substances.  Dumas  conjectured  that  indigo  blue 
was  analogous  to  alcohol,  and  that  its  formula  was  Cm  H4  N,  O 
+  H  0,  the  body  Cis  H4N,  0  being  analogous  to  oxide  of  ethyle. 
But,  as  already  stated,  tlds  view  is  far-fetched,  and  does  not 
agree  with  the  chemical  relations  of  indigo.  It  would  make, 
for  example,  white  indigo  C16  H*  N,  0+H  +  H  0  or  Ci«  N  H*  + 
2  H  0,  both  most  improbable  formulsa. 

The  blue  solution  of  indigo  in  oil  of  vitriol,  if  diluted  and 
digested  with  flannel  or  woollen  doth,  is  entirely  deprived  of 
blue  colour,  while  the  cloth  is  so  efl^tually  dyed  that  the  coloar 
cannot  be  washed  out.  It  can,  however,  be  dissolved  from  the 
doth  by  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  by  this  means  the  sulpha^ 
indigotates  of  ammonia,  and  from  these  the  other  salts  of  the 
blue  adds,  are  prepared. 

The  sulphopurpurio  add,  according  to  Dumas,  contains  the 
elements  of  2  eqs.  sulphuric  acid  and  2  eqs.  indigo,  and  neutra- 
lises only  1  eq.  of  base.  But  the  indigo  in  it  has  probably  lost 
hydrogen  (while  the  add  has  lost  oxygen),  or  hydrogen  and 
oxygen. 
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PEODTJCTS    OF  THE  OXIDATIOK  OF  INDIGO. 

Isatiney  Ci6  Hi  T^  0*.  This  interesting  oompound,  which  is 
blue  indigo,  pliM  2  eqs.  oxygen,  is  formed  by  digesting  indigo 
along  with  water,  sulphuric  acid,  and  bichromate  of  potash,  or 
by  heating  indigo  with  weak  nitric  acid.  It  dissolves,  and  the 
solution  on  evaporation  deposits  aurora-red  crystals  of  isatine, 
sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  more  soluble  in  hot  water,  and 
in  alcohol.  By  the  action  of  chlorine,  it  yields  two  compounds  in 
which  hydrogen  is  partially  replaced  by  chlorine.  It  may  be 
volatilised  if  heated  on  a  plate  of  metal.  When  acted  on  by  a 
strong  solution  of  potash,  isatine  is  dissolved  with  an  intense 
violet  colour,  which  on  addition  of  water  and  evaporation 
changes  to  yellow,  and  the  liquid  deposits  pale  yellow  crystals, 
which  contain  potash,  united  to  a  new  acid,  isatinic  acid,  formed, 
from  isatine  by  the  addition  of  1  eq.  water.  When  separated 
from  its  salts  by  stronger  acids,  isatinic  acid  is  at  once  resolved 
into  isatine  and  water ;  but  if  isatinate  of  lead  be  decomposed 
by  solphuretted  hydrogen,  and  the  filtered  solution  evaporated 
spontaneously  in  vacuo,  the  acid  is  obtained  as  a  white  flocculent 
powder,  which,  when  dissolved  in  boiling  water,  instantly 
becomes  red,  and  the  solution  on  cooling  deposits  crystals  of 
isatine.  Isatinic  acid  is  Cis  Ha  N  Oo,  HO.  Its  salts  have 
the  formula,  de  Ha  N  Os ,  M  0.  The  violet-coloured  compound 
first  formed  when  isatine  acts  on  potash,  is  a  oompound  of  isatine 
and  potash,  which,  when  heated  with  water,  soon  passes  into 
isatinate  of  potash. 

With  sulphurous  acid,  or  rather  sulphites,  isatine  forms  salts 
of  the  formola,  da  Ha  N  O4,  2  S  Os  +  MO;  which  may  be 
formed  also  by  the  action  of  sulphurous  acid  on  isatinates. 

By  the  action  of  chlorine,  isatine  is  converted  into  two 
compounds,  ohlorisatine  and  bichlorisatine.  When  chlo- 
rine is  passed  through  isatine  or  indigo  suspended  in  water, 
both  these  compounds  are  formed,  and  they  are  separated 
by  crystallisation,  ohlorisatine  being  the  least  soluble  of  the 
two. 

!TT 
QY  N  O4 ,  forms  transparent  orange-yellow 

4 -sided  prisms,  isomorphous  with  isatine,  and  very  analogous 
to  it  in  all  respects.  When  acted  on  by  potash,  there  is  first 
formed  a  deep  red  solution,  which  when  heated  soon  becomes 
yellow,  and  on  cooling  deposits  brilliant  pale  yellow  crystals  of 

Q?  N  Oa,   £  0|  a  salt  perfectly 
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analogous  to  isatlnate  of  potash,  and  containing  an  aoid,  ohlor- 
isatinio  acid,  which  is  chlorisatine,  plu9  1  eq.  water,  Ci«  Hs  d 
N  Os.  Like  isatinic  acid,  when  separated  from  its  salts  it  is 
speedily  resolved  into  chlorisatine  and  water.      Chhrisaiinate 

QY  19   Os,  Ag  0  forms  yellow  crystals,  soluble 

in  hot  water.     CkUm%aHnate  of  baryta^  Ois    \  ^y  N  Os ,  Ba  O, 
4-  3  aq.  forms  golden  yellow  tables.     Chlorisatinate  of  lead,  Cio 
]  S*  N  Os ,  Pb  0,  when  first  precipitated  from  the  salt  of 

potash  by  nitrate  of  lead,  forms  a  gelatinous  yellow  precipitate, 
which  soon  becomes  fiocculent,  acquiring  a  splendid  scarlet 
colour.  The  red  salt  is  crystalline,  the  yellow  amorphous. 
Chlorisatinate  of  copper  forms  at  first  a  brownish  yellow  bulky 
precipitate,  which  soon  changes  to  a  heavy  granular  blood-red 
powder. 

Like  the   isatinates,  the    chlorisatinates    combine   with  sul- 
phurous acid,   forming  salts  of  the  formula,   Ci6   i^  NO*, 

2  S  Oa  +  M  0.  Li  short,  the  analogy  between  isatine  and 
chlorisatine,  isatinates  and  chlorisatinates,  &c.,  is  such  as  to 
furnish  a  very  beautiful  example  of  the  substitution  of  chlorine 
for  hydrogen,  while  the  type  or  chemical  character  of  the  com- 
pound is  unaffected,  hx  bichlorisatine,  we  shall  see  an  addi- 
tional example  of  the  same  truth, 

01    N  0«,  is  formed  along  with  the  pre-> 

ceding  compound.  It  is  more  soluble  than  chlorisatine,  but  is 
otherwise  remarkably  similar  to  it.  With  aqua  potass®  it  first 
forms  a  deep  red  solution  (here,  as  in  the  case  of  isatine  and 
chlorisatine,  a  compound  of  it  with  potash),  which,  when  heated, 
changes  to  yellow,  and  on  evaporation  yields  yellow  scales  of  a 
salt  composed  of  potash  and  hicklorisatinic  acid.  The  acid 
may  be  separated  by  stronger  acids  as  a  yellow  powder,  which 
when   dissolved    and  warmed    is   resolved   into    bichlorisatine 

and  water.    Its  formula  is  Ci«  j  ^^  N  Oo ,  H  0.    The  salt  of 

baryta,  Ci«  J  q,*  N  Oo ,  Ba  0,  forms  golden  yellow  needles.     The 

salt  of  copper  is  at  first  bulky  and  brown,  but  soon  becomes 
greenish-yellow  and  crystalline,  and  finally,  a  heavy  granular 
powder  of  a  fine  carmine-red  colour. 

Bichlorisatine  with  sulphites  forms  compounds  analogous  to 
those  above  mentioned  of  isatine  and  chlorisatine.     In  ^is  case 
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also,  therefore,  the  type  is  perfeotlj  retained,  althoagli  2  eqs.  of 
the  hydrogen  of  isatine  haye  been  replaced  by  chlorine. 

Bromine  acts  on  isatine,  and  forms  two  compounds,  bromtsoHne 
and  bibromuatinej  entirely  analogous  to  chlorisatine  and  biohlori- 
satine,  forming  bromigattnie  and  bibromisatinie  acids,  and  also 
compounds  with  sulphites  analogous  to  those  just  mentioned.  We 
haye,  therefore,  from  isatine  and  isatinio  acid,  by  substitution, 
the  following  compounds : 

Isaiine         .         •        .     Cie      H»   NO4 
IsatinicAcid    .         .     .     da      He  NOs  +  HO 

Chloriaatinic  Acid     .     .    Oi«  -f  ^j'  N  Ob  +  H  0 


^  N  Ob  +  H  0 


Bichlorisatiiie       .  .  Oio 

Bicblorisatmio  Add .  •  Cio 

Bromisatine         .  .  Cis  i-^*  NO4 

Bromisatinic  Acid     .  •  Ci«  i-n    N  Os  +  H  0 

Bihromisatine       •  .  Ci«  <  ^    N  O4 

BibiomiBatinio  Acid  .     .    Cxe  -f  g^  N  Os  +  H  0 
Isatinosalphites    .        .     da     Hs  N04,2S0t+M0 
OUoriaatlnoBalpMtes     .    Cia  | J^^  N O4,  2S Os  +  M 0 

Biohlorisatiiiosalpfaites  .     Oia  |^  K0«,  2S0i+  MO 

BromisatinosiilphiteB     •    Gia  | ^^  NO4,  2  S Ot  +  MO 

Bibromisatinosnlphites  .    Cia  |  ]^^  N  O4 ,  2  S  Oa  +  M  0 

Hofmann  has  lately  shown  that  isatine  when  heated  with 
potash,  yields  aniline  (see  Aniline),  and  that  chlorisatine,  brom- 
isatine,  &o.,  when  treated  in  the  same  way,  yield  compounds  of 
the  type  of  aniline,  in  which  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  chlorine, 
bromine,  or  both.  Some  of  these  compounds  retain  the  basic 
character,  and  are  therefore  very  interesting,  as  the  first  examples 
of  such  chlorinised  or  brominised  bases.  A  table  of  the  com- 
pounds deriyed  by  substitution  from  aniline  is  giyen  under  that 
substance.  Here  we  haye  only  space  to  mention  that  chlorani- 
line,  dichloraniline,  bromaniline,  and  dibromaniline,  are  crystal- 
line Tolatile  bases,  forming  orystallisable  salts,  and  yery  analogous 

B  B 
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to  aniline:  while  in  trichloraniline,  tribromaniline,  ohloiodi- 
biomaniline,  the  basic  oharaoteris  lost. 

Iwtyde,  Cio  H«  N  O4  =  C16  Hs  N  O4 ,  H,  is  formed  when  an 
aloohoHc  solution  of  isatine  is  acted  on  by  snlphuret  of  ammo- 
nium. It  is  a  grey  crystaHine  powder,  and  may  be  considered  to 
represent  isatine  plus  1  eq.  hydrogen. 

Sulph4satydef  Cio  Ho  ^  ]  a'  is  isatyde,  in  which  2  eqs.  oxygen 

are  replaced  by  sulphur.  It  is  formed  by  the  action  of  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  on  isatine  dissolved  in  alcohol,  and  is  a 
greyish-yellow  amorphous  powder.  Sulphisatine  is  the  name  of 
a  compound  obtained  in  the  same  way  by  Erdmann,  which  he 
considers  to  be  different  from  sulpb6satyde. 

CMoruatyde^   Ci«  j  rn"  ^  O4,   is  a  white  powder   somewhat 

crystalline,  obtained  by  the  action  of  snlphuret  of  ammonium 
on  chlorisatine.  It  is  perfectly  analogous  to  isatyde.  By  the 
action  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  on  chlorisatine,  a  compound  is 

!TT 
q/N  S*;  that  is  ohlorisatyde,  in  which  all 

the  oxygen  is  replaced  by  sulphur. 

Bichlorisatyde,    Ci*  <  ^j*  N  0*  and  hibromisatyde,  Cie   |  5* 

N  O4 ,  are  perfectly  analogous,  in  formation  and  properties,  to 
ohlorisatyde. 

Sulphasatyde,   Cio  Ho  N  j  g'  is  formed  by  the  action  of  potash 

on  sulph isatyde,  from  which  it  differs  in  having  only  1  eq. 
oxygen  replaced  by  sulphur.    It  is  a  white  crystalline  powder. 

Indine,  Cio  Ho  N  Oa  is  a  crystallised  substance,  of  a  beautiful 
rose  colour,  formed  by  the  action  of  potash  on  eulph§satyde, 
along  with  the  preceding:  or  by  the  action  of  potash  on  sul- 
phasatyde  or  isatyde.  In  the  last  case,  isatinate  of  potash 
is  also  formed,  thus,  3  (Cio  Ho  N  0*)  -f  2  K  0  =  2  (K  O, 
Cio  Ho  N  Os )  +  C16  Ho  N  Oa .  It  is  sulph^satyde  miniu  2  eqs. 
sulphur,  and  is  also  isomeric  with  white  indigo.  It  is  deoom- 
posed  by  nitric  acid,  and  by  bromine,  which  give  rise  to  new 
products. 

When  indine,  moistened  with  alcohol,  is  covered  with  a 
lukewarm  solution  of  potash,  it  forms  a  black  solution  which  in  a 
few  moments  becomes  a  semisolid  mass  of  black  needles,  which 
are  a  compound  of  potash  with  indine,  or  rather  with  indinic  acid, 
an  acid  formed  from  indine,  like  isatinic  acid  from  isatine,  by  the 
assimilation  of  I  eq.  water,  and  which  Lb  very  easily  again  resolved 
into  indine  and  water. 
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Hydrindine  is  a  yellow  oiystallixLe  oompound  formed  by  heating 
indine,  sulphasatyde,  or  isatyde  with  potash.  Its  composition  is 
Css  His  Ns  Os ,  that  is,  2  eqs.  indine  phM  1  eq.  water :  and  when 
strongly  heated,  it  is  resolved  into  indine  and  water.  It  is  not 
composed  of  these  substances,  however,  for  it  forms  with  potash 
a  white  salt,  hydrindinate  of  potash.  The  acid  in  this  salt  appears 
to  be  formed,  like  some  of  those  already  described,  by  the 
addition  of  water  to  hydrindine ;  its  formula  is  probably  Cu  His 
N«07,2HO. 

Nitrindine,  Cie  H«  Na  Or,  is  a  beautiful  violet-coloured 
powder  formed  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  indine  and  hy- 
drindine.   It  is  indine,  in  which  2  eqs.  hydrogen  are  replaced, 

i  ^*      ) 
one  by  oxygen,  the  other  by  nitrous  acid ;    Ci«  j  K  O4  v  N  Oa 

Chlorindine,  Ci«  j  ^j*  I  N  0«  +  2  H  0,  is  a  powder  of  a  dirty 

violet  colour,  formed  by  the  action  of  heat  on  chlorisatyde. 
Analogous  compounds  are  obtained  from  hichlorisatyde  and 
hihromisatyde,  Bichlorindine  is  like  chlorindine.  Bibromin- 
dine  is  a  very  dark  red,  and  dissolves  in  alcohol  with  a  fine  purple 
colour. 

The  action  of  potash  on  isatyde  appears  to  be  the  tjrpe  of  its 
action  on  chlorisatyde,  bromisatyde,  biohlorisatyde,  and  bibro- 
misatyde.  When  isatyde  is  acted  on  by  potash,  it  yields  isatine 
(or  isatinate  of  potash);  indine  (or  indinate  of  potash),  and 
hydrindine  (or  hydrindinate  of  potash).  6  eqs.  isatyde,  6  (Cio 
H0  N  O4)  are  equal  to  4  eqs.  isatine,  4  (Cm  Hs  N  0«)  +  2  eqs. 
indine,  2  (Ci«  H«  N  Os)  +  4  eqs.  water :  or  they  are  equal  to 
4  eqs.  isatine,  4  (C16  Hs  N  0«)  +  I  ^*  hydrindine,  (Csa  His  Ns 
O5)  +  3  eqs.  water.  Both  changes  probably  occur,  and  the 
three  compounds,  isatine,  indine,  and  hydrindine,  alike  take 
up  the  elements  of  water  to  form  the  acids,  which,  to  avoid 
confusion,  are  not  here  expressed.  Now  there  is  good  reason 
to  believe  that  precisely  analogous  changes  occur  when  potash 
acts  on  biohlorisatyde  and  on  bibromisatyde,  each  yielding 
three  corresponding  compounds  and  the  three  acids  derived  from 
these.  The  reader,  by  strictly  following  the  analogy  of  the 
formulae  given  above  for  the  action  of  potash  on  isatyde, 
will  easily  be  able  to  construct  the  equations  for  the  other 
analogous  cases. 

When  sulphesatyde  is  acted  on  by  bisulphite  of  ammonia,  there 
is  formed  among  other  products  not  fully  investigated,  a  salt 
formed  of  ammonia  imited  to  a  new  acid,  aulphisatanaus  acid, 
quite  different  from  the  acid  in  the  salts  formed  when  isatine  is 

B  B  2 
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acted  on  by  stilphites.    This  new  acid  is  Cio  He  N  Os ,  2  S  Os  + 

H  0,  or  perhaps  rather  Cie  Ha  N  j  n  g  o     (  +  ^  ^ '   ^^^  ^  ^^~ 

ph^satyde,  in  which  the  2  eqs.  of  sulphur  haye  been  rephiocd  by 
2  eqs.  sulphurous  acid. 

The  action  of  bisulphite  of  ammonia  on  sulph6satyde  some- 
times gives  rise  to  the  formation  of  different  products :  among 
others,  to  an  insoluble  white  powder,  isatan,  Cia  H«N  Os,  which, 
when  heated,  yields  isatine  and  indine;  3  (Cia  He  N  Os)  = 
Cie  Hs  N  0«  +  2  (Cia  He  N  0«)  +  H  0.  Both  indine  and 
nitrindine,  when  acted  on  by  bisulphite  of  ammonia,  appear  to 
produce  compounds  analogous  to  those  deriyed  from  sulph^satyde, 

Chlorindopten  is  the  name  given  by  Erdmann  to  a  yolatile 
crystalline  substance,  formed  along  with  ohlorisatine  and  bichlo- 
risatine,  when  chlorine  acts  on  indigo.  When  the  chlorinised 
mass  is  distilled  with  water,  this  substance  passes  over  in  white 
crystals,  which  are  acid,  and  evidently  a  mixture  of  two  sub- 
stances. When  this  chlorindopten  is  heated  with  potash,  a 
neutral  substance  passes  over,  in  white  crystals  simUar  to  the 
original  ones ;  this  is  trichloraniline ;  while  the  potash  retains  an 
acid  of  a  disagreeable  odour,  Morophenisic  acid, 

Chlorophenisio  acid,  Cia  Ha  Cls  0,  H  0,  is  separated  from 
its  potash  salt  by  acids,  as  a  white  flocculent  matter  of  a  very 
disagreeable  odour,  Laurent  has  identified  it  with  the  add 
derived  from  coal-tar  by  the  action  of  chlorine,  and  makes  its 

formula,  Cia    \  ^  |  0,  H  0,  that  is,  trichlorooarbolic  acid.    The 

volatile  white  crystals  are  trichloraniline,  Cia  )  qk  [  ^  (Hofmann). 

By  the  further  action  of  chlorine  on  ohlorisatine  or  bichlori- 
satine,  dissolved  in  alcohol,  new  compounds  are  forftied,  among 
which  are  chlorinised  chlorindopten^  which,  Uke  chlorindopten,  is 
a  mixture  apparently  of  trichloraniline,  with  an  acid,  Cia  Cls  O, 
H  0 ;  which  is  the  chlorophenusic  acid  of  Laurent.  This  acid  is 
accompanied  by  chloranilcy  Cia  CU  0« ,  a  neutral  body  in  volatile 
golden -yellow  scales,  soluble  in  hot  alcohol,  which  is  also  derived 
from  the  oil  of  coal-tar,  or  rather  from  the  hydrate  of  phenyle  or 
carbolic  acid  of  that  oil,  from  which  chlorophenisio  and  chloro- 
phenusic acids  are  obtained. 

Chloranile  dissolves  in  weak  potash  with  a  deep  purple  colour, 
and  the  solution  deposits  dark  purplish-red  crystals,  composed 
of  potash  and  a  new  acid,  chloranilic  add.  This  acid  forms 
scarlet  or  yellow  crystals,  according  as  it  contains  water  of 
orystnllisation  or  not.  Its  formula  is  Cia  Cia  0«,  2  H  0,  or 
Co  CI  (i)3 ,  H  0. 
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When  oliloranile  is  acted  on  by  aqua  ammonia,  it  is  dissolyed, 
forming  a  blood-red  solution,  which  deposits  chesnut- brown 
crystals  of  chlaranilammon,  Ce  Hs  N  Ci  Os  +  ^  ^*  ^  Ca  Gl  Os  + 
N  H»  +  4  ftq*  It  dissolves  in  water  with  a  purple  colour,  and 
when  a  saturated  solution  is  mixed  with  hydrochloric  acid,  it 
deposits  very  brilliant  black  needles  of  great  length.  These  are 
a  new  compound,  chhramlam^  Cia  CI2  Hs  N  Oa  =  On  da  O  + 
N  Hs ;  that  is,  2  eqs.  of  chloranOanunon,  2  (Co  Gl  Os ,  N  Ha )  = 
Cia  Cla  Os ,  Na  He ;  minus  1  eq.  ammonia,  N  Hs .  Both  these 
compounds  give  precipitates  with  metallic  solutions,  which  are 
the  same  from  both,  but  distinct  from  those  formed  by  chloranilio 
add  or  its  salts,  Ghloranilammon,  according  to  Laurent,  is  the 
ammonia  salt  of  an  acid  amide.  Chloranilam  is  the  acid  amide 
itself. 

By  the  action  of  ammonia  on  isatine  there  are  produced  several 
new  compounds,  varying  with  the  strength  of  the  ammonia,  and 
the  menstruum  employed.  In  these  compounds  oxygen  is  replaced 
by  amide,  N  Ha ,  or  imide,  which  is  here  |  N  H  =  Im. 

Imesatine  is  formed  when  dry  ammonia  is  passed  through  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  isatine.    It  forms  fine  deep  yellow  cr^'stals, 

the  formula  of  which  is  Ci«  Hs  Ni  Oa  =  Cis  Hs  I^  |  Y*  . 

Imasatine  is  formed  when  aqua  ammoniad  acts  on  a  solution  of 
isatine  in  alcohol.    It  is  a  greyish-yellow  crystalline  substance, 

the  formula  of  which  is  Cie  HsN  •{  j^? 

Imasatinic  acid  is  formed  along  with  the  preceding,  and  is  dis- 
solved along  with  ammonia.  By  the  addition  of  an  acid  it  is 
precipitated  as  a  beautiful  scarlet  crystalline  powder,  soluble  in 
hot  alcohol,  which  deposits  it  in  splendid  tabular  crystals  similar 
to  the  sublimed  periodide  of  mercury.  It  dissolves  sparingly  in 
acids  with  a  violet  colour,   and  these  solutions  deposit  violet 

crystals.    Its  formula  is  Cis  H5  ^j  j^^|  +  HO. 

Ama8€tiine  is  formed  along  with  the  two  preceding  bodies.  It 
has  a  fine  yellow  colour,  and  dissolves  in  acids  with  a  violet  colour, 
apparently  passing  into  imasatinic  acid.    Its  formula  is  Cis  Hs  N 

{id  }  +  ^  ^  (Ad  =:N  H,=  amide). 

The  analogy  between  chlorisatine,  &c,,  and  isatine,  holds  in 
regard  to  the  action  of  ammonia  on  them.  By  the  action  of  dry 
ammonia  on  an  alcoholic  solution  of  chlorisatine  there  is  formed 
a  yellow  crystalline  compound,  analogous  to  imesatine.     It  is 

called  Imechlorisatinase,  and  its  formula  is  Cia  |  q^  |  N  It' 
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Imachlorisatinase  is  analogous  to  imasatine.    Its  formula  is  Cia 
{  CI*  }  ^  1  Im     ^*  ^^™"  brownish-yellow  crystals. 

Imahramisatinesey  fonned  by  the  action  of  diy  ammonia  on 
Libromisatine  in  alcohol,  is  Cie  |  g^  }  ^  "i  nV     ^^  is  *  d®®P 

orange  crystalline  powder. 

We  have  now  briefly  run  over  the  catalogue  of  the  very 
remarkable  compounds  derived  from  indigo  by  the  action  of 
bulphuric  acid  and  bichromate  of  potash,  which  produces  isatine, 
and  by  the  action  of  chlorine  either  on  indigo  or  on  isatine,  of 
bromine  on  the  same,  and  of  potash,  ammonia,  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  and  sulphuret  of  ammonium  on  the  products  of  these 
actions.  The  nomendatore  of  these  compounds  is  in  a  yeiy 
imperfect  state,  and  requires  reformation,  but  this  cannot  be 
effected  until  the  substances  themselves  have  been  more 
thoroughly  studied.  It  is  most  important  to  observe,  that  by 
or  through  chloranile  and  the  chlorophenisic  acids,  the  series  to 
which  indigo  belongs  connects  itself  with  that  of  carbolic  acid  or 
hydrate  of  phenyle  (to  be  afterwards  described),  and  this  again 
with  the  series  of  salicyle.  We  have  now  to  mention  one  or 
two  products  of  the  acUon  of  nitric  acid  on  indigo,  which  are 
common  to  all  these  series,  and,  like  chloranile,  seem  likely  to 
be  very  frequently  met  with  as  products  of  the  decomposition  of 
organic  compounds. 

Anilie  Acid,  Stn.  Indigotic  Acid,  Nitrosalicylie  Acid,  Cm  H« 
N  Os ,  H  0. — This  acid  is  formed  by  the  long-continued  action  of 
weak  nitric  acid  on  indigo.  It  is  also  formed  in  the  preparation 
of  isatine,  if  the  action  be  pushed  too  far.  It  is  identical  with 
nitrosaUcylic  acid,  obtained  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  sali- 
cylic acid  or  on  salicine.  It  forms  flue  yellowish-white  prisms, 
which  are  light  and  bulky,  and  shrink  much  in  drying.  It  is 
fusible  and  volatile.  By  the  action  of  strong  nitric  acid  it  is  con- 
verted into  oxalic  and  picric  acids.  It  requires  1000  parts  of  cold 
water  for  solution.  Its  salts  crystallise  well,  and  their  general 
formula  is  Ci*  H«  N  Os ,  M  0.  The  anilate  of  oxide  of  methyle 
is  obtained  as  a  crystalline  compound  by  the  moderated  action  of 
nitric  acid  on  the  salicylate  of  oxide  of  methyle  (oil  of  Gaultheria). 
The  anilate  of  oxide  of  ethyle  is  exactly  similar. 

Picric  Acidf  Si's.    Carbazotic  Acid,  Nitropicrtc  Acid,  yitro^ 

phenisie  Acid,  ^^>  {  3  ^  0   }  ^>  ^  ^*     ^^^  ^^^  ^  fonned  by 

the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  anilie  acid,  indigo,  salicine,  salicylic 
acid,  hydrate  of  phenyle  or  carbolic  acid,  coumarine,  silk,  aloes, 
and  other  substances.    It  is  most  easily  formed  fh>m  oarbolio 
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add,  BaHoine,  or  oil  of  Ganltheria,  by  the  action  of  an  exoess  of 
faming  nitric  acid  assisted  by  heat.  It  is  purified  by  solution  in 
hot  water  and  recrystallisation.  It  forms  pale  yellow,  or  even 
white  scales  of  a  silvery  Instze.  They  dissolye  in  hot  water  with 
a  strong  yellow  colour,  and  a  yery  bitter  taste.  The  acid  is 
ftuible  and  yolatile.  Its  salts  crystaUise  most  readily,  and  all 
explode  when  heated.  When  these  salts  are  put  in  contact  with 
lime  and  green  vitriol,  blood-red  solutions  are  formed,  containing 
the  lime  salt  of  a  new  aoid.  The  piorate  of  potash  is  so  sparingly 
soluble,  especially  in  alcohol,  that  an  alcohoUo  solution  of  picric 
aoid  may  be  used  as  a  test  for  potash. 

Picric  aoid  is  interesting  as  occurring  among  the  products  of 
the  decomposition  by  nitric  add  of  so  many  different  substances. 
It  is  easily  derived  from  the  series  of  phenyle,  that  is,  firom 
oarbdic  aoid,  Cit  H6  0,  H  0.     Derived  from  this,  we  have 

Chlorophenesio  acid,  Cia  j  nu  r  ^y  ^  0>  Chlorophenisio  add, 
Cii   {  ^  }  0,  HO,  Chloiophenusic  acid,  Cia  CU  0,  H  0,  and  Picric 

acid,  ^^*  j  3  ^  Q  }  0,  H  0.    It  is,  therefore,  carbolic  add,  in 

which  3  eqs.  of  hydrogen  are  replaced  by  3  eqs.  of  nitrous  add. 

When  indigo  is  heated  with  concentrated  potash,  there  are 
formed  two  new  acids:  ehrysanilic  acid,  the  compodtion  of 
which  is  imcertain,  and  anthraiUlie  acid^  Gi«  Hr  N  0*  r=  Ci* 
Hs  N  Os ,  H  0.  The  latter  is  pnrified  in  the  form  of  anthranHate 
of  potash,  and  the  add  separated  by  an  exoess  of  acetic  add. 
It  forms  transparent  yellow  scales,  which,  however,  when  quite 
pure,  are  colourless.  It  is  derived  from  blue  indigo.  Cm  Hs 
N  Ot ,  by  the  loss  of  2  eqs.  carbon  and  the  addition  of  2  eqs.  water. 

Wlien  anthranilio  add  is  mixed  with  powdered  glass,  and 
rapidly  heated,  it  is  resolved  into  oarbonio  acid,  and  an  oily 
Hqnid,  which  is  online,  a  very  powerful  base,  devoid  of  oxygen, 
Cm  Hr  N.  This  metamorphosiB  is  very  simple :  Cm  H?  N  0*  =s 
2  G  Ot  +  C»  Hr  N,  8inoe  aniline  is  obtained  in  many  other 
oases  of  decompodtion  of  organic  matters  by  heat,  it  becooiee 
a  subject  of  great  interest. 

Anilm\is  recognised  by  its  property  of  striking  a  deep  violet 
blue  odour  with  chloride  of  lime.  It  obtained  the  name  kyanol 
from  this  property.  Its  other  name,  eryaMUne^  indicates  its 
great  tendency  to  form  orystalUsable  salts  with  acids. 

The  recent  researches  of  A.  W.  Hofrumn  have  greatly  extended 
our  knowledge  of  this  remarkable  compound.  He  has  shown 
that  it  is  best  obtained  by  heating  isatine  with  potash,  thus 
Cm  N  H.O4+4  (K  0,  H  0)  =  Ci*  Ht  N  +  4  (K  0,  C  0,)  +  H.. 
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But  he  has  also  prored  that  its  formation  is  not  confined  to  the 
prodacts  of  the  deoomposition  of  indi^,  it  being  formed  when 
other  substances,  isomeric  with  anthianilio  acid,  are  exposed  to 
heat  along  with  bases,  such  as  lime  or  baryta.  Such  substances 
are  Balicylamxde  and  nitrotoluole,  both  of  which  have  the  empirical 
formula,  Ci«  Hr  N  0«.  The  former  yields  little,  but  the  latter  ia 
entirely  resolved  into  aniline  and  carbonic  acid.  He  has  alao 
fully  identified  aniline  with  the  erystdUine  of  Unverdorben,  a  base 
occurring  with  others  among  the  products  of  distillation  of 
animal  matter,  and  in  coal-tar.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  a 
close  connection  may  be  traced  between  aniline  and  carbolic  acid 
(hydrate  of  phenyle).  The  latter  is  On  Ha  0,  H  0.  The  car- 
bolate  of  ammonia,  Cit  Hs  0,  N  H4  0,  minus  2  eqs.  water  would 
yield  an  amide,  phenylatnide,  which  would  be  On  He  N  Hts= 
Cu  Hr  N ;  and  this  is  aniline.  Now  in  Hofmann's  expeziment 
aboye  mentioned,  in  which  salicylamide  was  heated  with  lime,  it 
did  not  yield  much  aniline,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  furnished  a 
large  quantity  of  carbolic  acid.  Bat  perhaps  the  simplest  view 
is  ^at  which  regards  aniline  as  an  amid^  base,  that  is,  ammonia, 
in  which  I  eq.  of  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  phenyle,  Cu  H*  • 
Ammonia  is  N  Ha  +  H,  and  aniline  or  phenylamine  is  N  Ht  + 
Gia  Hs.  It  is  therefore  analogous  to  ethylamine,  &c.,  but 
belongs  to  another  series,  and  like  ethylamine,  it  has  seyeral 
homologues. 

It  is  further  to  be  noticed  that  carbolic  acid  (hydrate  of 
phenyle)  and  aniline  (phenylamine)  occur  together  in  coal-tar ; 
and  that  all  the  substances  which  either  yield  one  or  other  of 

these  are  also  converted  into  picric  add,  ^^* )  3  ^  O4  C  ^'  ^  ^> 

by  the  action  of  nitric  acid.  Thus  carbolic  acid,  indigo,  salidne, 
and  salicylic  acid,  are  all  transformed  into  picric  acid  by  excess 
of  nitric  acid.  The  compounds  of  phenyle,  and  many  of  its 
derivatives,  will  be  described  among  the  products  of  destmotive 
distillation. 

Hofmann  has  shown  that  isatine,  when  distilled  with  potash, 
3rields  aniline ;  and  that  chlorisatine,  so  analogous  in  all  respects 
to  isatine,  undergoes  a  similar  deoomposition,  yielding  a  new  base, 
chhraniline ;  also  that  other  compounds  may  be  formed  con- 
taining more  chlorine,  but  still  belonging  to  the  same  series ;  that 
bromisatine  also  yields  a  base,  bromaniline ;  finally,  that  by  the 
action  of  ammonia  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  on  hinitrobefmd0 
or  dinitrobenzole,  there  is  formed  a  base,  nUranUityi^  in  which 
1  eq.  of  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  I  eq,  of  nitrous  acid,  and  that  in 
this  base  2  eqs.  of  hydrogen  may  further  be  replaced  by  bromine, 
yielding  a  neutral  body.    The  following  are  the  fbrmoln  of  thess 
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new  oompoundsy  whioh,  it  will  be  obseired,  all  oorrespond  with 
aniline,  uid  are  simply  deriyed  from  it  by  substitution. 


Anilme 
Chloraniline 

Bichloraniline 

Tiichlonuuline 

Bzomaniline 

Dibromaniline 

Tribromanilinft 


Ht 
Hs 
CI 

rH« 

Cl> 
H« 
CL 
/He 
iBr 
TH. 
IBti 

Chlorodibromaniline  Cu  •<  CI 
Nitraniluie    .        .  Cis  •{  j*  q 


Cir 

Cis 

Cif 
Cu 


N 

N 
N 
1-N 


basic  Amapbenase. 
basic.  Amacblopbenese. 

basio.  Amachlopbeiuse. 

nentral.  Amachlopbenose. 

basic  Amabropbenese. 

basic  Amabropbeniae. 

neataraL  Amabropbenose. 


N    nentraL  Amacblobropbenose. 
K    basic  Amanitropbenesc 


Niteodibromaniline  Cu 


Jfin     In 

Uo*  J 


neatiaL  Amanitrobrophenose. 


Our  space  will  not  permit  us  to  enter  into  any  details  eon- 
oeming  the  preparation  and  properties  of  these  interesting 
compounds ;  but  it  may  be  remarked  that  chloraniline  by  the 
action  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  chlorate  of  potash  yields 
ohloranile;  and  that  the  same  substance,  when  passed  orer 
lime  (hydrated  P)  at  a  low  red  heat,  3rields  aniline,  thus  affording 
additional  proof  that  all  these  compounds  belong  to  one  series, 
and  are  different  subtypes  of  one  general  type.  Nor  must  it  be 
forgotten,  that  in  the  case  of  aniline,  chloraniline,  and  bromaniline, 
we  haye  chlorine  and  bromine  substituted  for  hydrogen  in  a 
basic  compound,  without  affecting  its  basio  characters.  This 
was  the  first  known  example,  already  followed  by  a  multitude  of 
others,  of  a  base  formed  by  substitution  from  another  base, 
although  similar  facts,  in  regard  to  acids  and  neutral  bodies,  had 
long  been  known. 

It  is  yery  well  worthy  of  remark  that  a  certain  amount  of 
chlorine  or  bromine,  usually  so  antagonistic  to  hydrogen,  does 
not,  when  substituted  for  that  element,  destroy  the  basio 
character ;  but  that  the  chlorine  and  bromine  appear  to  assume 
the  function  of  hydrogen.  A  large  proportion,  howeyer,  of  these 
elements  does  efhoe  the  basic  character. 

But  the  ejustence  of  nitraniline  is  eyen  more  remarkable.    In 
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tliis  body  1  eq.  of  hydrogen  in  aniline  has  been  replaced  by  1  eq. 
of  a  powerful  aoid,  nitrous  acid,  and  yet  the  compound  is  decidedly 
basic,  and  retains  the  type  of  aniline. 

NUranxline  forms  fine  golden  yellow  prisms,  and  with  acids 
yields  orystallisable  salts.  When  acted  on  by  bromine,  it  yields 
nitrodibrotnaniUnef  a  neutral  compound  in  which  2  more  eqs.  of 
hydrogen  are  remoTcd  and  replaced  by  bromine. 

We  have  here  considered  aniline  chiefly  in  reference  to  its 
derivation  from  indigo  and  isatine;  and  tbe  other  derived 
bases  of  the  same  type,  as  also  connected  with  indigo  through 
chlorisatine,  &o.  Under  the  head  of  organic  bases,  a  few 
pages  further  on,  we  shall  describe  more  particularly  the  pro- 
perties of  aniline,  and  some  others  of  its  derivatives,  and  others 
of  them  will  fedl  to  be  noticed  under  the  products  of  destructive 
distillation. 

Carmine,  This  name  has  been  given  to  the  colouring  matter  of 
cochineal,  which  is  nitzogenised,  and  may  be  obtained  in  dark  red 
crystalline  grains,  very  soluble  in  water  and  alcohoL  It  forms 
with  alumina  a  beautiful  red  lake,  well  known  as  carmine. 

The  colouring  matter  of  cochineal  has  been  studied  with  great 
care  by  Warren  de  la  Rue.  It  is  extracted  by  boiling  water  pre- 
cipitated by  acidulated  acetate  of  lead,  the  precipitate  well  washed, 
decomposed  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  the  red  solution  thus 
obtained  again  treated  with  lead  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  It 
is  now  dried  up  at  a  heat  not  exceeding  94**  F.,  and  {  of  tbe  dry 
mass  dissolved  in  boiling  absolute  alcohoL  The  remaining  )  is 
dissolved  in  water,  precipitated  by  acetate  of  lead,  and  the  pre- 
cipitate added  to  the  alcoholic  solution.  By  this  means,  the  last 
traces  of  phosphoric  acid  are  separated  as  phosphate  of  lead.  Ether 
is  now  added  to  the  alcoholic  solution,  which  throws  down  some 
azotised  matter,  with  a  little  of  the  colouring  substance.  This 
precipitate  is  re-dissolved  in  alcohol,  and  precipitated  a  second  time 
by  e&er,  when  the  colouring  matter  first  carried  down  remains 
dissolved.  This  solution  is  added  to  the  other,  the  whole  distilled, 
and  the  residue  dried  in  vacuo.  This  is  the  pure  colouring  matter, 
or  carminic  acid.  It  is  a  friable  mass  of  a  dark  purple  brown, 
giving  a  fine  red  powder,  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  but  hardly 
in  pure  ether.  It  dissolves  also  in  acids.  Its  formula  is  Cm  Hi«  Oi«. 
Its  solution  is  precipitated  by  alkalies,  and  also  by  alum  if  a  little 
ammonia  be  added,  yielding  fine  lakes. 

I^itric  acid  of  Sp.  Gr.  1*4,  converts  it  into  oxalic  acid  and  nt^ro- 

cocctisic  acid,  which  is  ^^^  q  w  q  (  Oa  -f-  2  aq.,  apparently  de- 
rived from  an  acid  Cia  Hs  Oa  by  replacement  of  3  eq.  of  hydrogen 
by  3  eq.  of  N  0*.    It  forms  ydlow  tables,  soluble  in  water,  and 
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colouring  the  skin  yellow.  Its  salts  are  also  yellow,  and  detonate 
when  heated.    The  silver  salt  is  soluhle  in  water. 

It  will  he  rememhered  that  under  anisic  acid,  Ci6  Hs  0«,  we 
mentioned  two  acids,  nitranisio  and  dinitranisio  acid,  in  which 
1  and  2  eq.  of  hydrogen  were  respectively  replaced  by  1  and  2  eq, 
of  N  0« .  The  acid  just  described  has  the  formula  of  trinitranisio 
acid,  and  there  is  nothing  in  its  properties  inconsistent  with  the 
idea  that  it  may  be  that  substance,  which  apparently  is  not  formed 
by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  oil  of  anise,  or  oil  of  estragon. 

The  finest  crimson  and  scarlet  dyes  are  made  from  cochineal, 
according  as  the  mordant  is  alumina  or  tin. 

Kermea  is  a  dye-stuff  similar  in  its  origin  and  properties  to 
cochineal,  but  inferior  in  beauty  of  tint.  It  is  defived  from 
Coccus  tlicis. 

The  red  colouring  matter  of  stick-lac,  which  is  also  used  as  a 
dye,  has  similar  properties,  Lac  is  produced  on  certain  plants  by 
the  puncture  of  an  inseot. 


ACTIOV  OF  NimiC  AdD  ON  ALOES. 

This  action  so  much  resembles,  in  some  points,  the  action  of 
nitric  acid  on  indigo,  that  it  may  be  properly  mentioned  here. 
Aloes  is  the  well-known  inspissated  juice  of  certain  species  of 
aloCf  and  is  very  bitter  and  purgative.  The  nature  of  its  active 
principle  is  still  unknown :  but  when  heated  with  nitric  acid  it 
yields  a  yellow  bitter  substance,  which  is  converted,  by  the 
further  action  of  the  acid,  into  two  crystallisable  acids,  duys- 
ammic  and  chrysolepic  acid.  The  artificial  bitter  of  aloes  appears 
to  be  formed  of  two  acids,  aloetio  and  aloeretinic  acids,  which 
form  red  salts,  but  the  composition  of  which  is  not  exactly 
ascertained. 

Chtysammic  Acid^  Cis  H  Na  da,  H  0,  is  obtained  as  a  yellow 
precipitate,  when  water  is  added  to  the  solution  obtained  by 
heating  aloes  with  excess  of  nitric  acid.  It  is  purified  by  being 
combined  with  potash,  and  this  salt,  after  recrystallisation,  is 
dissolved  in  hot  water  and  decomposed  by  diluted  nitric  add. 
The  obrysammio  acid  is  deposited  as  a  powder  formed  of  golden- 
yellow  i^ining  scales.  Its  solution  is  of  a  fine  purple.  All 
its  salts  are  crystallisable  and  of  a  deep  red  colour,  frequently 
with  green  reflection,  like  murexide.  The  chrysammate  of 
ammonia  forms  dark  green  crystals,  which,  when  dissolved 
and  acted  on  by  nitric  acid,  deposit  brilliant  black  scales, 
which  are  not  chrysammic  acid,  but  are  transformed  into  it 
when  boiled  with  acids  or  bases.    The  solution  of  ohrysammate 
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of  ammonia  giyes  with  metallic  salts  peculiar  precipitates 
distmot  from  those  fonned  with  the  same  salts  by  ofarysammate  of 
potash. 

Chryaolepic  Acid,  Cit  Ha  Ns  Ois,  H  0,  has  the  formula  and 
many  of  the  properties  of  picric  acid ;  but  it  is  said  by  Schonok, 
who  discovered  it,  to  be  different.  It  is  darker  in  colour,  and 
its  salt  with  potash  is  much  more  soluble  than  picrate  of  potash. 
It  would,  however,  appear  that  the  two  adds  are  essentially  the 
same ;  for  the  salts  are  in  general  very  similar,  and  all  explode 
when  heated.  Now  that  picric  acid  is  recognised  as  so  frequent 
a  product  of  the  action  of  nitric  acid,  we  have  no  difficulty  in 
understanding  its  occnnence  here, 

ALKALOIDS  OB  OBGAIQC  BASES. 

These  names  are  given  to  a  class  of  nitrogenised  organic  oom- 
poimds  which,  in  their  relations,  are  quite  analogous  to  ammonia, 
or  to  oxide  of  ammonium.  They  are  to  be  distinguished  from 
such  basic  oxides  as  oxide  of  ethyle,  oxide  of  methyle,  &c., 
which  contain  no  nitrogen,  and,  although  they  form  neutral  oom- 
pounds  with  acids,  yet  exist  in  a  peculiar  state  in  these  com- 
pounds, which  cannot  be  decomposed,  like  ordinary  salts,  by 
double  decomposition.  Thus,  oxalate  of  oxide  of  ethyle  does 
not  precipitate  with  nitrate  of  lime,  and  chloride  of  ethyle  does 
not  decompose  nitrate  of  silver.  But  the  case  is  quite  different 
with  the  alkaloids ;  for  their  salts  undergo  the  same  decompo- 
sitions as  those  of  ammonia. 

Most  of  the  alkaloids  are  found  in  vegetable  juices,  seeds,  or 
roots ;  these  are  called  vegetable  alkalies,  and  they  are  generally 
the  active  principles  of  the  plants,  for  the  most  part  poisonous,  in 
which  they  are  found.  But  of  late,  organic  bases  quite  analo- 
gous to  those  produced  by  nature,  have  been  formed  in  a  variety 
of  processes;  as,  for  example,  the  singular  bases  containing 
platinum,  described  at  pp.  55  to  60;  the  bases  containing 
arsenic,  or  arsenic  and  platinum,  mentioned  at  p.  I9'i; 
the  bases  of  coal-tar,  of  whidb  aniline,  formed  in  several  different 
processes,  is  one;  the  bases,  chloraniline,  &c.,  derived  from 
aniline ;  the  bases  derived  from  oU  of  mustard,  (see  p.  343) ; 
those  derived  from  the  decomposition  of  natural  alkfldoids,  as 
chtnoHne  and  eotarnine  ;  those  formed  by  the  action  of  potash  on 
melam,  as  melamine  and  ammeline ;  those  produced  by  tiie  action 
of  anunonia  on  oil  of  bitter  almonds  and  analogous  bodies,  such 
as  amarine,  lophine,  piorine,  and  fhrfurine;  those  formed  by 
the  action  of  sulphuret  of  ammoninm  on  certain  nitrogenised 
bodies,  as  aniline  from  nitrobenzole,  naphthalidine  from  nitro- 
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naplitlialese,  thialdine  from  aldehydammonia,  &o. ;  those  de- 
riyed  from  kreatine  by  the  action  of  acids  and  bases,  namely, 
kreatinme  and  saroosine ;  and  such  as  are  formed  by  the  action 
of  acids  and  bases  on  other  animal  compounds,  of  which  glycooine 
is  an  example,  being  formed  from  gelatine  by  the  action  of 
potash,  and  from  hippnric  acid  by  the  action  of  hydrochloric 
acid.  The  number  of  artificial  bases  has  of  late  been  very 
greatiy  augmented  by  the  discoveries  of  Wurtz  and  of  Hof- 
mann,  who  have  shown  that  an  almost  unlimited  number  of  such 
bases,  homologous  with  ammonia,  may  be  obtained.  Some  of 
these  have  been  already  mentioned  under  the  benzoic  and  ethylic 
series  of  compounds,  and  many  more  remain  to  be  noticed.  Most 
of  these  artificially  formed  bases  are  of  very  recent  discovery,  and 
it  is  evident  that  they  must  throw  much  light  on  the  theory  of  the 
production  of  the  natural  alkaloids,  and  that  the  careful  study  of 
this  part  of  the  subject  will,  in  all  probability,  eventually  lead  to 
the  artificial  formation  of  the  natural  organic  bases. 

The  alkaloids  possess,  for  the  most  part,  very  decided  basic 
properties;  when  dissolved  they  act  on  vegetable  colours  like 
the  inorganic  alkalies;  and  they  neutralise  the  strongest  acids 
completely,  generally  forming  crystallisable  salts.  Most  of 
them,  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  are  expelled  from  their  salts 
by  ammonia,  but  many  of  them,  at  the  heat  of  boiling  water, 
expel  ammonia  from  its  salts,  owing  to  the  volatility  of  the  latter 
alkali. 

Their  basic  properties  are  not  derived  from  the  oxygen  they 
contain,  for  no  variation  in  the  amount  of  that  element  affects 
their  neutralising  power.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  their  basic  character  depends  on  the 
nitrogen  they  contain ;  for  they  all,  without  exception,  contain 
nitrogen,  though  several  are  devoid  of  oxygen.  Moreover, 
most,  if  not  all,  of  those  which  have  been  formed  artificially,  are 
prepared  with  the  aid  of  ammonia,  or  some  compound  of  am- 
monia, or  amidogen.  Before  proceeding  to  describe  them,  we 
shall  premise  some  general  observations  on  the  formation  and 
constitution  of  artificial  organic  bases. 

ON  THE  FOBHATION  AITD  CONSTITTmON  OF  ABTIFICIAI. 

OBOAKIC  BASES. 

Within  the  last  few  years,  this  is  the  department  of  organic 
chenustry  which  has  made  the  greatest  progress,  and  has  yielded 
the  most  surprising  results.  Several  tiieories  had  been  started 
as  to  the  constitution  of  the  natural  alkaloids,  and  Berzelius 
warmly  advocated  one  of  these,  namely,  that  the  alkaloids  were 
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coupled  compounds,  in  wbioh  ammonia  was  coupled  with  other 
compounds.  Taking  aniline,  Cit  H?  N»  as  an  example  (for 
aniline,  although  an  artificial  base,  is  closely  analogous  to  nico- 
tine and  coneine,  which  are  natural  bases),  Berzelius  conceiyed 
aniline  to  be  ammonia  coupled  with  Gia  H*;  thus  (Cu  H«)  + 
K  Hs  =  Cia  H?  N.  He  supposed  its  neutralising  power  to 
depend  on  its  ammonia  just  as,  in  a  coupled  acid,  the  attached 
copula  has  no  influence  on  the  neutralising  power.  As  all  bases 
contained  nitrogen  and  hydrogen,  this  view  was  possible,  although 
none  of  them  gave  any  signs  of  containing  ammonia  ready  formed. 
On  this  and  on  other  accounts,  Liebig  objected  to  this  view,  and 
proposed  another,  namely,  that  the  organic  bases  were  bodies  in 
which  amide,  N  H2 ,  was  combined  with  some  compound,  replacing 
the  third  equivalent  of  hydrogen  in  ammonia.  To  this  he  was  led 
by  considering  ammonia  as  the  hyduret  of  amidogen  or  amide  ; 
as  N  Ha  +  H  =  Ad  H  ■»  N  Hs .  Hence  he  viewed  aniline  as 
amide  plus  phenyle,  Cia  Hs .  N  Ha  +  Cia  Hs  =  Ad  Ph  =  Cu 
H7  N.  And  in  a  memoir  published  in  1839,  he  ventured  to 
predict,  that  means  would  be  found  of  substituting  other  com- 
pound radicals  for  the  third  atom  of  hydrogen  in  ammonia. 
Kay,  he  went  so  far  as  to  say,  that  if  ever  the  radicals,  ethyle 
and  methyle,  should  be  thus  substituted  for  hydrogen,  the 
resulting  compounds  would  be,  without  the  least  doubt,  bodies 
perfectly  analogous  in  properties  to  ammonia ;  that  is,  powerful 
volatile  bases,  but  less  volatile  than  ammonia.  A  more  remark- 
able prediction  was  never  ventured  in  chemistry,  and  it  has  been 
absolutely  fulfilled ;  for,  in  1849,  Wurtz  obtained  the  predicted 
compounds,  mcthylamine,  Ca  Ho  N  z=  Ad  Me,  and  ethylamine,  C4 
H7  N  =  Ad  Ae,  and  found  them  to  be  precisely  what  Liebig 
had  anticipated  ten  years  before ;  indeed,  so  like  ammonia,  that 
it  is  now  certain  that  these  bases  had  frequently  occurred,  and 
been  taken  for  ammonia,  from  the  resemblance  of  their  smell  to 
that  of  ammonia.  This  remarkable  discovery  of  Wurtz  has  led 
to  the  further  discovery,  both  by  himself,  by  Hofmann,  and 
others,  of  a  vast  number  of  similar  bases.  Besides  this,  in  the 
interval  between  the  prediction  and  its  fulfilment,  many  others 
had  been  discovered,  chiefly  by  Hofmann,  all  of  which  tended  to 
establish  Liebig*8  views.  Such  were  the  substitution  bases  from 
aniline  (see  p.  376),  the  bases  homologous  with  aniline,  toluidine, 
cumidine,  &o.,  and  others,  so  that  the  theory  of  Liebig  became 
at  last  firmly  established.  But  the  march  of  discovery  did  not 
stop  here,  for  Hofmann  soon  ascertained  that  it  applied  only  to 
one  class,  a  very  large  class  of  artificial  bases,  and  that  bases 
could  be  formed,  in  which  no  amide  was  or  could  be  present.  In 
short,  it  appeared  that  not  only  the  third  eq.  of  hydrogen  in  am- 
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monia,  but  with  it  one  or  both  of  the  others,  might  be  replaoed 
by  yery  many  radicals,  without  destroying  tiie  basic  character. 
Hofmann  thus  established  the  existenoe  of  three  distinct  series  of 
bases,  all  derived  from  ammonia  by  substitution,  and  all  analo- 
gous to  it  in  properties,  being  Tolatile  bases.  If  we  make  X,  Y, 
and  Z  any  three  compound  radicals,  whether  of  the  same  or  of 
different  series,  then  we  have 

1.  Amide  bases  .  N  Ht  +  B  (B  being  either  hydrogen  or  a  oomponnd 

radical.) 
+  H 

+  X,  orNH«  +  T,  orNH*  +  Z 
+  B«  (NH  =  Imide) 
+  Ht 

+  XT,orNH+  TZ,orNH  +  XZ 

•f  Bs 

+  Hs 

+  XTZ,orN  +  XXZ,orN  +  TTZ;orN 

+  XZZ,orN  +  YZZ;  orN  +YXXj 

or  N  +  Y  Y  X. 

Here  is  at  once  a  wide  extension  of  the  original  view  of  Liebig 
as  to  the  constitution  of  organic  bases ;  and,  whatever  be  their 
real  constitution,  bases  are  now  known,  belonging  to  each  of  the 
above  series :  that  is,  bases,  the  formula  of  which  may  be  thus 
interpreted,  and  which  are  really  obtained  from  compounds 
believed  to  contain  the  radicals  supposed  to  be  present  in  the 
bases. 

Of  the  amide  bases,  many  are  known.  The  following  are  a 
few: — 


Ammonia  . 

.  NHt 

New  bases  . 

.  NH« 

2.  Imide  bases 

.  NH 

Ammonia   . 

.  NH 

New  bases  . 

.  NH 

8.  Nitryle  bases 

.  N 

Ammonia    . 

.  N 

New  bases  . 

.  N 

Ammonia  .... 

.  N  Ht  +         H 

=        Hs    N  =  AdH 

Metbylamine      .     .     . 

.  NH<  +  Ct   Hs 

=:0s    Hs    N  =  AdMe 

Ethylamine      .     •    . 

.  NHs  +  C«   Hs 

=  €♦    H»    NmAdAe 

Propylamine     •     .     . 

.  N  H«  +  Co   H? 

=  C«    Hs    N  =  AdPr 

Bntylamine  .... 

.  NHa  +  C.    H9 

=  Cs    Hii  N  =  AdBa 

Amylamine      .     .     . 

.  N  Hs  +  Oio  Hii 

=  Cio  His  N  =  Ad  Ayl 

Caprotylamine  .     .     • 

.  N  Hs  +  Cis  His 

=  Gis  His  N=:AdOp 

Phenylamine.  Aniline 

.  N  Hs  +  Gxs  Hs 

=  Cis  Ht    N  =  AdPh 

Tolnylamine.  Toluidine 

.  N  Hs  +  Ci«  H» 

=  Cis  Hs    N  =  AdTo 

Xylamine.  Xylidine  . 

.  NHs  +  Ci«  H9 

=  Cis  Hu  N  =  AdX 

Cnmidine    .... 

.  N  Hs  +  Cis  Hii 

=  Cis  His  N  =  Ad  Cu 

Cymidine    .... 

.  NHs+  Cfo  His 

=  Cso  His  N  =  AdCym 

All  these  are  known,  and  many  more  will  soon  be  formed, 
especially  in  the  ethyle  series.  Indeed,  Fridau  has  obtained  the 
oompoimd,  cetylamine,  Csa  Hss  N  =  N  Ha  +  C-t*  Has  =s  Ad  Ctl, 
although  it  has  no  basic  characters,  or  very  feeble  ones. 
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The  following  are  the  names  of  a  few  imide  bases  :-^ 

AmmoDiA  .  NH  +  Ht  =Hs  K   "'  =Id,  Hi 

DimeihyUmine        .NH  +  2(C>    Hs)  =:C«    Ht   N  =  Id,  Me« 

Dieihyliuiime  .         .NH  4-2(04    Hs)  =  €•    HiiN  =  Id,Aea 

Diamylamine  .        .  N  H  +  2  (Oio  Hn  )  =Cflo  Hss  N  =  Id,  AjU 

IHphenylBiniiie        .  NH  +  2  (Cu  Ha)  :=Cm  Hu  N  =  Id,  Fht 

Methylophenylamine  N  H  +  Gs  Hs  -f  Cit  Hs  =  Ci«  H*    N  =  Id,  Me  Ph 

mhylophenylamine.   NH  +  C«Hs  +  Gi«  Hs  =Gie  Hu  N  =  Id,  AePh 
Amylophenylamine.  NH  +  Ou>  Hu  +  Gi*  Hs  =  Gsa  Hit  NzzId^AylPh 

All  the  above  have  been  discoyered  and  described  by  Hofmann. 
They  are  all  volatile  bases,  analogous  to  ammonia. 
Of  nitryle  bases  the  following  will  serve  as  an  example :— > 

Ammonift  .  .  N+Hs  =       Hs  N=N,  Hs 

Trimethylamlne        .  .N+3(0s   Hs  )  =C«  Hs  N=N.Mef 

TriethyianoJne  .N+3(C4Hs)  sCis  Hi.  N=N,  Aes 

Triamylamfaie    '.        .  .N+»(CioHu)  =CsoH88N=N,  AyU 

TriphenylAmine  .N+8(CuHs)  =C8«  H15  N=N,  Pht 

Amylodietliylamine  .  N+Cio  Hu  +8  (C4  Hs  )  =C«o  H«i  N=N,  Aes  Ayl 
Hethylethylamylamine    K+C«  H,  +C4  Hs+CioHu=CieHi9N=N,MeAeAyl 

Dlethylopbenylaroine  .N+8(C4  Hs  )+Cit  Hs  =.Cm>HisN=:N,  Aes  Ph 

**ll^toe^^^'*^*°^" }     •  ^+^*  °*  +^  ^  +CwHs  =Ci8HisN=N.MeAePh 
Dlamylophenylamine    .  N+2  (Gio  Hu  )+Gis  Hs  sCsa  Hsr  N=N,  Ayls  Ph 

Ethylamylophenylamine  N+C«  Hs  +CioHu+CisHs  =CioHsiN=N,AeAylPh 

All  of  these,  except  triphenylamine,  have  been  already  obttdned 
by  Hofmann.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  whole  three  series  may 
be  included  under  one  head,  namely,  that  of  bases,  corresponding 
to  ammonia^  in  which  one,  two,  or  all  three  of  the  eqs.  of 
hydrogen  in  ammonia  have  been  replaced  by  one,  two,  or  three 
different  radicals;  and  that  the  amide,  imide,  and  nitryle 
bases  are  the  subdivisions  of  this  group.  Now,  there  are  two 
strong  reasons  for  believing  such  to  be  the  constitutioirof  these 
bodies ;  Ist,  that  they  are  all  analogous  in  properties  to  ammo- 
nia, and  2ndly,  that  they  are  obtained  by  the  action  of  ammonia 
on  compounds  of  the  radicals,  methyle,  ethyle,  amyle,  and 
phenyle;  so  that  their  formation  and  properties  could  be,  and 
were  predicted.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  Liebig's  view  is 
only  true  of  one  of  the  subdivisions,  the  amide  bases,  and  must 
be  extended  so  as  to  include  the  two  others. 

But  Hofmann  has  gone  further  still.  He  has  discovered  that, 
to  the  nitryle  bases,  such  as  triethylamine,  N  +  3  (C«  H»)  = 
Cis  His  N,  another  equivalent  of  ethyle,  &o.,  may  be  added,  and 
a  new  series  of  bases  obtained,  corresponding,  not  to  ammonia, 
but  to  oxide  of  ammonium,  N  H«  0,  and  resembling,  in  their 
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properties,  oxide  of  potassium  or  potash,  much  more  than  am- 
monia, as  they  are  not  volatile  without  deoomposition.  Oxide  of 
ammonium  is  the  same  thing  as  ammonia  plus  water ;  and  if,  as 
is  prohahle,  oxide  of  ammonium  does  exist  in  the  salts  of  ammo- 
nia, suoh  as  sulphate  of  ammonia,  N  H*  0,  S  Os ,  it  is  resolved 
into  ammonia  and  water,  as  soon  as  separated.  Suoh  is  also  the 
case  with  the  metals  helonging  to  the  three  first  series  of  ammonia 
bases  (for  being  analogous  to  ammonia,  they  form,  with  hydrogen, 
metals  like  ammonium).  Thus,  to  take  one  example,  triethy- 
lamine,  with  hydrochlorio  aoid,  forms  chloride  of  triethylium,  just 
like  ammonia  with  the  same  acid. 


NHs  +  Ha=    NH4CI  and    N Aes  +  Ha  =  N^®»  } 


CT 


Ammonia.  Chloride  of     Triethylamine.  Chloride  of  trie- 

Ammontnm.  thylium. 

And  in  sulphate  of  triethylamine,  we  have  the  oxide  of  the 
metal,  as  in  sulphate  of  ammonia. 

NH*0,S03  ^     H^}0,S08 

Sulphate  of  Oxide  of  Ammonium.  Sulphate  of  Oxide  of  triethylium. 

And  this  oxide,  like  that  of  ammonium,  is  resolved  when  sepa- 
rated into  water  and  triethylamine. 

But  with  the  new  or  fourth  series  of  bases  it  is  different. 
The  oxide  of  the  metal  is  not  resolved  into  other  products,  when 
separated  from  the  acid,  but  can  exist  in  a  separate  form.  We 
have,  first. 

Ammonia      .  .  N  Ha  Triethylamine  .  .  N  Aes 

Ammoninm   .  .  NH*  Tetrethylinm    •  .  NAe« 

Oxide  of  ditto  .  NH4O  Oxide  of  ditto   .  .  NAe4  0 

Chloride  of  ditto  .  NH«a  Chloride  of  ditto  .  NAe«a 

While  oxide  of  ammonium  is  instantly  resolved  into  ammonia 
and  water,  oxide  of  tetrethylinm  is  permanent,  and  much  re- 
sembles potash. 

Here,  then,  is  a  totally  new  series  of  bases  representing,  not 
ammonia,  but  oxide  of  ammonium,  and  therefore  containing 
oxygen.  If  oxide  of  tetrethylinm  were  as  unstable  as  oxide  of 
ammonium,  it  should  yield  triethylamine  and  ether,  as  oxide  of 
ammonium  does  ammonia  and  water ;  thus :  N  H4  0  =  N  Hs  + 
HO.  N  Ae4  0  =  N  Aea  -fAe  0.  Evidently,  in  the  former  case, 
the  affinity  of  oxygen  for  hydrogen  breaks  up  the  oxide ;  but  in 
the  latter  the  affinity  of  oxygen  for  ethyle  is  not  powerful 
enough  to  do  so  at  the  ordinary  temperature.    But  where  an  atom 

c  c 
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of  hydrogen  is  present  in  the  same  plaoe  as  the  fourth  atom  in 
ammonium,  it  is  separated  as  water,  as  we  haye  seen  in  triethy- 
Hum,  the  oxide  of  which,  like  that  of  ammonium,  cannot  exist  in 
the  separate  form.    Thus, 

NH40  =  NHa  +  H0;  N^*'}o  =  NAes+  HO 

These  considerations  explain  how  it  happens  that  the  oxides  of 
the  new  organic  metals,  analogous  to  ammonium,  are  permanent. 
And  it  is  worthy  of  notice,  as  a  strong  proof  that  these  new  com- 
pounds represent  ammonium  in  which  hydrogen  has  heen  entirely 
replaced  by  one,  two,  three,  or  even  four  different  radicals,  that 
it  has  not  been  found  possible  to  replace  by  these  radicals  more 
hydrogen  than  4  equivalents,  evidently  the  four  of  ammonium, 
X  H4 .  Should  any  further  replacement  of  hydrogen  by  ethyls, 
for  example,  occur,  then  either  the  group  will  be  broken  up,  or 
the  replacement  will  affect  the  radical  itself ;  that  is,  if  in  tetre- 
thylium  we  could  replace  an  atom  of  hydrogen  by  ethyle,  it 
would  be  an  atom  in  one  of  the  atoms  of  etiiyle,  which  one  might 

then  become  C4  <  « ^    But  this  is  not  very  likely.   The  following 

table  gives  the  hydrated  oxides  of  the  bases  already  discovered  in 
the  ammonium  series : — 


Hjdrated  oxide  of 
Ammonium 
Tetramethylium 
Tetrethylium 
Hethylotrietliyliam 
Amylotriethylium 
Tetiamylium 


.  NH«0,HO  =N  Hs.  2H0 

.  NMe«0,  HO  r=:G8   H»N,0,HO 

.  N  Ae*0,  H  0  =Oifl  Hw  N,  0,  HO 

.  NMeAeaO^HO  =  Ci«  H»  N, 0,  H 0 
.  N  AesAyl  0,  HO  =  On  Hm  N,  0,  HO 
.  N AyUO,  HO  =  0*0  H*4  N,  0,  H 0 

Methylodiethylamyliom  .  N  Me  Aes  Ayl  0,  H  0  =  Cso  Ht4  N,  0,  H  0 
Triethylophenylium  .  .  N  Ae»  Ph  0,  H  0  =  Cm  Hao  N,  0,  H  0 
Methylethylamylophenyliiun  NMeAeAylPhO,HO=:OM  Hm  N,0,  HO 


The  general  character  of  these  bases  is  well  marked.  like 
oxide  of  ammonium,  and  unlike  the  ammonia  bases,  they  all  have 
an  even  number  of  equivalents  of  hydrogen.  The  hydrates 
crystallise  and  are  very  soluble  in  water.  They  cannot  be  dis- 
tilled without  decomposition.  Like  potash,  they  attract  carbonic 
acid  from  the  air,  have  a  caustic  taste,  and  saponify  oils.  But 
they,  and  all  their  salts,  are  very  bitter.  Their  iodides,  chlorides, 
&c.,  contain  the  compound  metals  in  union  with  iodine,  &c.,  and 
resemble  iodide  of  potassium.  Thus  hydriodio  acid  acts  on  the 
oxide  of  tetrethylium,  yielding  water  and  the  iodide,  just  as  it 
acts  on  oxide  of  potassium. 

£0,  HO-i-  HI  =  ]a  +  2H0;  andNMe«0,  HO,  +  HI  =  KMe«I+  2H0 
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Here,  then,  it  will  be  seen,  we  have  four  large  series  of  baseSi 
evidently  representing,  three  of  them  ammonia,  the  fourth,  oxide 
of  ammonium;  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  many  of  the 
natural  bases  belong  to  these  four  series.  As,  however,  the 
ammonia  bases  of  all  three  series  are  volatile,  so  we  can  only  at 
present  refer  to  that  class  the  volatile  natural  bases,  such  as 
coniine  and  nicotine.  But  the  ammonium  bases  agree  with  the 
non- volatile  natural  bases  in  four  points :  first,  in  being  fixed ; 
second,  in  containing  oxygen ;  third,  in  having  a  bitter  taste ; 
and  fourth,  in  yielding  volatile  bases  when  decomposed  by  heat. 
Some  of  the  formula  in  the  last  column  of  the  last  table 
approach  very  nearly  to  those  of  natural  fixed  organic  bases. 
In  fact,  an  attempt  was  made  by  Hofmann  to  form  artificially 
a  natural  base,  quinine.  The  formula  of  quinine,  according  to 
the  best  analyses,  is  do  Hui  N  Oa  =  Cao  Hn  K  0,  H  0.  When 
heated,  it  yields  a  volatile  base,  quinoline.  Now  this  was  supposed 
to  be  Cis  Hs  N,  and  quinine  to  differ  £rom  it  by  Ca  H*  Os .  And 
the  hydrated  oxide  of  tetramethylium,  a  bitter  fixed  base,  Cs  Hu 
N  Oa  =  Gs  Hia  N  0,  H  0,  yields,  when  heated,  a  volatile  base, 
trimethylamine,  Ce  He  N ;  the  difference  being,  as  before,  Ca  H* 
Oa  •  Now  as  trimethylamine  may  be  reconverted  into  the  hydrated 
oxide  of  tetramethylium  by  the  action  of  iodide  of  methyle  on 
it,  and  of  oxide  of  silver  on  the  iodide  thus  produced,  the  question 
was  asked,  may  not  quinoline,  which  is  found  in  coal-tar,  yield 
quinine  in  the  same  way  ?  In  point  of  fact,  the  action  of  iodide 
of  methyle  on  quinoline  does  yield  a  crystallised  iodide,  appa* 
rently  similar  to  the  hydriodate  of  quinine,  but  as  recent  researches 
show,  not  even  isomeric  with  it ;  the  true  formula  of  quinoline 
being  Cis  H?  N.  Still  we  may  hope  to  succeed  in  process  of 
time  in  forming  artificially  the  natural  bases.  For  further  details 
concerning  quinoline  and  its  homologues  see  pp.  400,  et  seq. 

But  we  must  not  suppose  that  Liebig's  theory,  even  as  extended 
by  Hofinann,  so  as  to  include,  besides  amide  bases,  imide,  nitryle 
and  ammonium  bases,  indudes  aU  the  possible  modes  of  formation 
of  organic  bases.  Some  may  be,  as  Berzeliua  imagined,  coupled 
ammonias^  some  coupled  amide,  imide,  nitryle,  or  ammonium 
bases,  or  substitution  products  derived  from  these.  And  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind,  that  even  of  these  four  series  of  bases  we  have 
only  learned  to  know  those  oontaioing  the  four  radicals,  methyle, 
ethyle,  amyle,  and  phenyle,  while  there  may  be  hundreds  of  sindlar 
radicals.  The  field  has  been  opened ;  it  remains  for  us  to  culti- 
vate it.  Of  the  bases  mentioned  above,  many  have  been  already 
described  imder  the  ethylio  series  of  radicals,  and  the  renudnder 
will  be  noticed  under  aniline  or  phenylamine,  further  on. 

Besides  the  methods  employed  for  the  production  of  the  bases  of 
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the  four  olasses  aboye  mentioned,  chiefly  the  aotion  of  the  bromides 
or  iodides  of  methyle,  ethyle,  &o.,  on  ammonia,  there  are  vaiiotis 
other  prooesees  whioh  yield  artificial  organic  bases,  whioh  must 
here  be  briefly  noticed.    Bases,  then,  are  formed  :— 

1.  By  the  action  of  ammonia  on  organic  products,  aided  by 
other  processes.  Thns  ammonia  forms  bases,  as  we  have  seen, 
with  oil  of  bitter  almonds  and  furforole,  when  aided  by  the  sub- 
sequent aotion  of  potash :  with  oil  of  mustard ;  and  probably  in 
other  instances. 

2.  In  the  destructive  distillation  of  nitrogenised  animal  and 
yegetable  matters,  such  as  albuminous  compounds,  natural  bases, 
indigo,  and  coal.  In  DippePs  animal  oil  are  found  bases  of  three, 
if  not  four,  distinct  series ;  those  of  methylamine,  &c.,  of  aniline, 
of  picoline,  isomeric  with  that  of  aniline,  and  the  series  of  pyrrole 
bases  (Anderson).  Indigo  yields  aniline;  morphine,  nareotine, 
codeine,  quinine,  cinchonine,  strychnine  and  pelosine,  yield 
volatile  bases  when  heated ;  and  the  oil  of  coal-tar  contains 
yarious  bases  of  the  methylamine  series,  of  that  of  aniline,  and 
perhaps  of  others. 

3.  By  the  aotion  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  on  compounds  of 
ammonia.  Thialdine,  a  very  remarkable  base,  is  formed  by  the 
action  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  on  aldehydammonia. 

4.  By  the  aotion  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  or  of  sulphuret  of 
ammonium  on  substitution  compounds  containing  N  0« ;  as  when 
aniline  is  formed  in  this  way  from  nitrobenzole,  nitraniline  from 
dinitrobenzole,  or  toluidine  from  nitrotoluole. 

5.  By  heating  nitrogenised  compounds  with  potash  or  baryta ; 
as  when  aniline  is  formed  by  heating  isatine  with  potash,  chlor- 
aniline  by  heating  chlorisatine  with  potash,  melamine  and  am- 
meline  by  heating  melam  with  potash,  and  sarcosine  by  heating 
kreatine  with  baryta. 

6.  By  heating  organic  compounds  with  acids  ;  as  when  glyoocine 
is  formed  by  boiling  hippuric  acid  with  Uydrochlorio  acid ;  krea- 
tinine  from  kreatine ;  and  alanine  from  a  mixture  of  aldehyd- 
ammonia, hydrocyanic  acid,  and  hydrochloric  acid. 

7.  Lastly,  by  spontaneous  metamorphosis,  as  when  hydrated 
cyanate  of  ammonia  passes  into  urea,  or  oyanate  of  methylamine 
into  methylo-urea,  when  their  solutions  are  evaporated. 

Of  all  of  those  methods,  examples  will  be  given  imder  the  indi- 
vidual bases.  Of  the  production  of  the  four  classes  of  bases, 
amide,  imide,  nitryle,  and  ammonium  bases,  with  the  radicals  of 
the  ethyle  series,  numerous  examples  have  already  been  given. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  we  have  already  succeeded  in  forming 
artificially  three  natural  bases,  all  of  animal  origin,  namely, 
a^&>  glyoocine,  and  kreatinine.     In  other  oases,  as  Hofmann's 
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new  base,  methylo-qtunolixie,  turns  out  not  to  be  quinine,  we  baye 
only,  as  yet,  produced  bases  closely  analogous  to  natural  bases. 
Thus  furfurine,  an  artificial  base,  is  used,  like  quinine,  as  an 
anti-periodio :  and  tbe  bitter  ammonium  bases  of  Hofmann  will 
most  probably  be  found  powerful  remedies,  possibly  of  that  class. 

Lastly,  in  the  formation  of  artificial  bases,  we  haye  succeeded 
in  seyeral,  indeed  in  many  cases,  in  imitating  the  natural  process 
of  building  up  complex  atoms  or  molecules  from  such  as  are  less 
complex.  This  is  seen  in  the  long  list  of  Hofmann's  bases ;  and 
also  in  furfurine,  produced  by  the  coalescence  of  2  eqs.  of  furfu- 
ramide ;  and  amarine,  formed  by  the  ooalesoenoe  of  3  eqs.  of  oil 
of  bitter  almonds  along  with  ammonia.  It  has  hitherto  been 
found  oomparatiyely  easy  to  break  up  or  resolye  into  simpler  forms 
the  complex  natural  organic  compounds ;  but  now  we  begin,  like 
nature,  to  construct  the  complex  from  the  more  simple :  perhaps, 
in  its  ultimate  results,  the  most  important  step  yet  made  in 
adyance  in  organic  chemistry.  Our  methods  are  still  coarse  and 
yiolent  compared  with  those  of  nature,  which  are  gentle  but 
irresistible,  and  infinitely  yaried  in  their  results ;  but  yet  we  are 
able  to  imitate  nature,  and  to  replace  one  group  by  another,  and 
thus  to  form  a  series  of  artificial  products,  running  parallel,  in 
many  iofitanoes,  with  the  natural  ones,  and  exhibiting  precisely 
similar  properties. 

We  shall  now  briefly  describe  the  artificial  bases,  in  so  far  as 
they  haye  not  hitherto  been  mentioued,  and  we  shall  group  them 
according  to  their  properties  and  the  sources  whence  they  are 
deriyed* 

(a.)  Volatile  oUy  artificial  Alkaloids, 

Of  this  class  of  bases  we  haye  abeady  described  a  large 
number,  under  the  radicals,  methyle,  ethyle,  &c.,  which  see.  AVe 
now  proceed  to  a  base,  abeady  frequently  mentioned  as  a  product 
of  many  decompositions.  This  is  aniline^  which  name  we  shall 
use  for  shortness. 

Aniline,  ChHt  N  =  N  Ha,  CiaHo  =  Ad  Ph.  Stn.  PkenyJa- 
mine,  Phenamine,  Phenamide,  KyanoU,  Crystallinej  Benzidam, 
This  base,  which  is  most  properly  called  phenylamine  or  phena- 
mine,  has  abeady  been  described  as  deriyed  from  indigo,  anthra- 
nilic  acid,  and  isatine,  and  as  produced  also  by  the  action  of  bases 
aided  by  heat  on  nitrotoluole  (protonitrobenzoene).  It  is  further 
produced,  along  with  other  bodies,  when  nitrobenzole  (nitro- 
benzide)  is  distilled  with  alcohol  and  potash,  and  when  the  same 
compound  is  acted  on  by  sulphuret  of  ammonia.  Lastly,  it  occurs 
in  coal-tar,  and  in  the  oil  obtained  by  the  destructive  distillation 
of  animal  matter. 
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We  shall  give  here,  in  one  Tiew,  the  equations  which  explain 
the  prodaction  of  aniline,  as  no  other  compound  admits  of  bein^ 
produced  in  so  great  a  yarietj  of  ways,  and  aU  theee  equations 
are  inetruotive. 

1.  Ci«  NHe  Os,  HO  =  2  COt  +  Cit  Hi  N 


Anthranilic  acid  A.Diline. 

2.  CioNHs  0*  +4  (KO,  HO)  =  4  (K 0,00.)  +  Ci.  Ht  N  +  H« 

laatlne.  Aniline. 

3.  Cu   i  ^'^^  I  +  2  Ba  0  =  2  (Ba  0,  COO  +  On  Ht  N 
ir..     .  •      ;  Aniline. 

4.  Ci.  I  ^*Q^  \  +  6  (NH4  S)  =  4  HO  +  6  N  H3  +  Ci.  Ht  N  +  & 

^ T^" T^  Aniline. 

Nitrobonzole. 

6.  SCitj^'^^  I  +  C*  He  0»  +  2  (KO,  HO)  =  Cu  Ha  N  4- 

'         ■  ■ r^  Alcohol.  Azobenzide. 

Nitrobenzole. 

Ci2  H7  N  +  2  C«  0»,  K  0  +  ft  H  0. 


Aniline.       Oaralftte  of  Poteeh. 

These  equations  will  giye  the  reader  some  idea  of  the  great 
yarietj  of  prooesses  by  which  one  organic  base  may  be  formed, 
and  it  is  probable  that  every  one  of  these  prooesses  may,  if  applied 
to  other  compounds,  give  rise  to  other  bases.  In  fact,  tiiis  is 
already  the  case,  as  will  be  seen  further  on,  with  the  processes 
Nos.  2,  3,  and  4. 

Besides  the  above  souroes  of  aniline  there  is  another,  namely, 
the  destructive  distillation  of  azotised  matter.  That  of  indigo  is 
explained  by  No.  1,  as  anthranilic  acid  is  probably  first  formed 
and  then  destroyed.  But  aniline  is  perhaps  best  obtained  from 
the  basic  oil  of  coal-tar.  The  crude  oil  of  coal-tar  is  well  agitated 
with  hydroohlorio  acid,  which  takes  up  the  basic  oils  in  an 
impure  state.  They  are  separated  from  the  acid  by  ammonia, 
and  consist  chiefly  of  aniline  and  leucoline.  The  former  is  found 
in  that  part  of  the  oil  which,  when  it  is  rectified,  passes  at  near 
360"*,  and  it  is  purified  by  rectification  till  it  distils  at  that 
temperature,  combining  it  with  oxalic  acid,  purifying  the  oxalate 
by  crystallisation,  and  distilling  the  pure  salt  with  potash. 

Aniline  is  a  colourless  oil,  highly  refracting,  of  Sp.  G.  1*020. 
It  has  a  burning  taste,  and  a  pleasant  vinous  smell  when  pure. 
It  turns  the  delicate  purple  of  the  dahlia  to  green,  but  does  not 
act  on  turmeric.     A  drop  of  it  on  fir-wood,   moistened  with 
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hydrocblorio  aoid,  strikes  a  deep  yellow  colour.  It  prodnoes  a 
deep  bat  fugitive  pnrple  with  a  solution  of  bleaching  powder.  It 
neutralises  acids,  forming  salts  wbioh  have  a  very  great  tendency 
to  crystallise,  hence  the  name  erystalline.  In  combining  with 
oxygen  acids,  aniline,  like  ammonia,  takes  up  1  eq.  of  water,  but 
it  combines  directly  like  ammonia  with  hydrogen  acids.  Like 
ammonia,  also,  its  chloride  forms  doable  salts  with  bichloride  of 
platinum  and  other  analogous  salts. 

Nitric  acid  oonTerts  aniline  into  nitrophenisic  (picric  or 
nitropicric)  acid ;  and  by  the  action  of  chlorine,  and  of  chlorate 
of  potash  with  hydrochloric  acid,  it  is  converted  into  chloro- 
phenisic  and  chlorophenusic  acids,  ohloranile  and  trichloraniline. 
Bromine  produces  tribromaniline.  These  transformations  prove 
that  aniline  belongs  to  the  series  of  phenyle,  as  formerly 
explained.    In  fact,  it  has  the  composition  of  phenylamide,  for 

The  analogy  of  aniline  with  ammonia  extends  beyond  what 
has  been  above  stated ;  for  as  ammonia  forms,  under  certain 
circumstances,  such  oompoondB  as  oxamide  and  carbamide,  the 
latter  only  known  in  combination,  so  does  aniline,  under  similar 
circumstances,  yield  analogous  compounds,  oxanilide  and  ear* 
baniUde.  It  even  yields /orfiumt/u^,  the  analogous  compound  to 
which,  formamide,  is  not  known.  It  also  forms  acid  anilides,  such 
as  carhaniUc  acid  analogous  to  carbamie  acid^  &o.  A  compound 
has  also  been  obtained  in  which  the  oxygen  of  carbaniUde  is 
replaced  by  sulphur.     (Gerhardt.     Hofinann.) 

Hofmann  has  also  discovered  that  cyanate  of  aniline  sponta- 
neously passes  into  arnhh-urea^  as  cyanate  of  ammonia  does 
into  urea,  and  cyanate  of  methylamine  into  methylo-urea. 
N  m  0,  Ca  N  0  =  Oi  Ns  H*  Oj,  and  Cia  He  NO,  Ca  N  0  = 
Gi4Na  Hs  Oa. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  by  heating  chlorisatine, 
bromisatine,  &c.,  with  potash,  bases  and  neutral  compounds  are 
obtained  in  which  the  hydrogen  of  aniline  is  replaced  by  chlorine 
and  bromine,  and  that  by  the  action  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and 
ammonia  on  dinitrobenzole,  another  base,  nitraniline,  is  formed, 
in  which  1  eq.  of  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  1  eq.  of  nitrous  acid. 
A  table  of  these  last  compounds  having  been  already  given,  we 
shall  here  give  only  a  tabular  view  of  the  analogy  between  aniline 
and  ammonia. 

Ammonia  in  its  1  ^  *«-  Aniline  In  its  1  ^    |J  H? 

chloride,  &c.    j         *  chloride,  &c  J 

Ammonia  in  its  1  N  Hs ,  H  0  =:     Aniline  in  its  1  Cia  N  H? ,  H  0  == 
sulphate,  &c.  J  N  H«,  0  sulphate,  &c  j  Cia  N  Hs,  0 
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AmmoniapUii-l  N  H«  Ci  +        Aniline  pl&ti-l  Ci«  N  Hs,  d  + 
.    numsalt^  &c  jPtCh  nam  aalt^  &o.  J  Ft  Clt 

r  w  w  n  n.—  f  Ci.  N  H»  C«  0«  = 

Oxaxnide  {fNH\o,Vo.)-2  HO  <>««^^«^ 

Oxamic  add{^^;\%7^  C.O.H  0  ^^^'  ^^^  {fl^lflb 

n«*  /  C«  N«  H*  0.  =  .;.   „^        f  Ci4  N.  Ha  0*  = 

^"*1(NH4  0,  CNO)        Amio-nrea        \(C„  N  H.  0,  C,  NO) 

It  is  imposBible,  after  considering  the  facts  exhibited  in  the 
aboTe  table,  to  doubt  the  perfect  analogy  existing,  in  all  their 
chemical  relations,  between  ammonia  and  aniline. 

This  analogy  is  at  once  explained  by  regarding  both  as  amide 
bases,  ammonia  as  amide  +  hydrogen,  Ad  H,  aniline  as  amide  -h 
phenyle,  Ad  Ph.  Phenyle  is  Cia  Hs.  And  as  phenyle  is  only  oae 
of  a  series  of  homologous  radicals,  the  phenylio  series,  €■  H* — 7, 
so  aniline  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  homologous  bases,  in  which 
amide  is  combined  with  those  radicals, 

Phenylo   .       .    Ph    sCiaHs  PlitnylAmineGitHT  KsNH*  ,  CisHs  =AdPh 
^'t^le^??*'**!}^^^  =Ci*Ht  Toluidino        Cx*H©  N=NH«  .CuHt  =AdTyi 
Xylyle         .    .    Xy    ^CieHo  XyUdine        Ci«HiiN=NHs  ,CieH»  =AdX7 
Cumyle    .       .    Cuy  =  Cia  H„  Cumidlne      Cis  His  N=tNH«  ,  Cia  Hu  =  Ad  Guy 
Cymyle       .    .    Cmy  =  Gao  His  Cymidine      Cio  His  N=NHs  ,  Cso  His  =  AdCym 

These  bases  will  be  briefly  noticed  in  their  proper  places. 


Although  aniline  is  perfectly  analogous  to  ammonia,  yet  from 
its  complex  nature  it  necessarily  yields  products  of  decomposition 
or  metamorphosis  such  as  ammonia  cannot  yield.  We  hare 
already  seen  that  it  yields  substitution  compounds,  chiefly  basic, 
namely,  chloraniline,  dichloraniline,  trichloraniline,  bromaniline, 
dibromaniline,  tribromaniline,  and  nitraniHne,  in  which  part  of 
the  hydrogen  of  the  phenyle  is  replaced  by  chlorine,  &c. ;  and  it 
has  been  ascertained  that  the  bases  in  the  above  table  homologous 
with  aniline,  are  capable  of  yielding  similar  substitution  products. 
Hofmann  has  also  obtained  bases,  in  which  ethyle  is  substituted 
for  part  of  the  hydrogen  of  chloraniline  and  nitraniline,  namely, 

^  1 

ethylonitraniline,  Ae  >'N;  and  diethylochloraniline^ 

Ci2  (H4,  NO*) J 

Ae  1 

Ae  I  N.    But  in  studying  the  action  of  cyanogen  on 

Ci.  (H*  CI)  J 

aniline,  which  he  expected  to  yield  products  in  which  cyanogen 
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was  substituted  for  hydrogen,  lie  obtained  entirely  different 
results. 

Cyaniline,  Wben  cyanogen  gas  is  made  to  aot  on  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  aniline,  crystals  are  formed,  which  contain  several 
bodies.  One  of  these  is  a  base,  cyaniline^  which  is  Ci*  H?  Ni  = 
Cia  Ht  N  -f  Cs  N.  Here  the  cyanogen  has  combined  with  aniline 
to  form  the  new  base.  It  forms  brilliant  silvery  scales,  very 
sparingly  soluble  in  any  liquid.  It  forms  salts  wiUi  acids,  which 
are  permanent  in  the  dry  state,  but  easily  decomposed  in  solution. 

Melaniline.  When  gaseous  chloride  of  cyanogen  acts  on  aniline, 
there  is  formed  the  hydrochlorate  of  this  base.  The  base  itself 
is  crystalline,  and  has  the  formula  Cm  His  Ns.  It  is  thus 
formed — 

2.  (Ci,H,  N)      +    0,  NCI     =    C«,H„N, +  Ha 
Anilin«.  Chlorido  of  Cyanogen.    MeUoiline. 

It  may  be  regarded  as  aniline,  coupled  with  a  compound,  which 
is  aniline,  in  which  1  eq.  of  hydrogen  has  been  replaced  by 
cyanogen.    Thus, 

Cm  Hx»  Ns  =  Ci«  H»  N  +  Ci«  q*u}n. 

Melaniline  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether.  It  forms  crystallisable  salts  with  acids* 
With    chlorine    it   yields    the    hydrochlorate  of  a  new  base, 

dichloromelanilinef  Gm  q^  JNs;  with  bromine,  (ftiromome/antVme 
Cm   j.^  I    Ns ;  and  with  iodine,  (^lUx^omeibmVma,  Ci«  J  ^^  >    Ns, 

With  nitric  acid  it  yields  the  base  dinitromelaniline^  Cu  ^^  q     i 

Ns ;  and  with  cyanogen,  it  forms  a  compound  in  which  1  eq.  of 
melaniline  is  united  with  2  of  cyanogen,  analogous  to  cyaniline, 
and  called  dicyanomehtniline :  but  this  is  not,  like  the  other 
four,  a  substitution  product.    It  may  be  viewed  as  composed  of 

1  eq.  cyaniline,   1   eq.  of  the  compound  Cii  ^ "  [  ,  supposed  to 

exist  in  melaniline,  and  2  eqs.  of  cyanogen,  as  if  each  of  the  groups 
in  melaniline  took  up,  like  aniline  itself,  1  eq.  of  cyanogen.  Its 
formula  is  Cso  His  Ns  =  Gss  His  Ns  +  2  Cs  N  =  (Cu  YLi  Ni  + 

Cs  N)  +  (Cia  ^l^   I  N  -h  Cs  N).    It  is  a  feeble  base. 

With  diluted  acids,  cyaniline  yields  various  products,  among 
which  are    oxamide^   oxanilide^   analogous  to  oxamide,   and  a 
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oompoand  of  both,  oxanilamide,  Ozanilide  ia  Cit  He  N,  C< 
Oa,  and  oxanilamide  is  Cia  Ho  N,  CaOa-}-  HsN,  Ci09=  C10  N9 
HsO*. 

When  dio^anomelaniline,  Cm  Hm  Ns  ,  is  boiled  with  acids,  it 
undergoes  a  remarkable  change,  and  yields  a  yellow  prodact. 
Cm  Hu  Ns  O4 .  Thus,  Cm  H»  Nb  +  4  H  0  4-  2  H  CI  =  2 
(N  H4  CI)  +  Cm  Hii  Ns  O4 .  It  may  be  regarded  as  binoxalate 
of  melaniline,  minus  4  eqs.  of  water.  This  is  the  composition  of 
an  imide,  and  the  oomponnd  has  been  named  Melanoximide. 
TVlien  heated,  the  body  yields,  among  other  products,  a  volatile 
liquid,  boiling  at  85*3°,  of  a  very  pungent  odour,  Cu  N  Hs  Oa, 
which  bears  to  hydrated  cyanic  acid  the  same  relation  as  aniline 
does  to  ammonia.  Cis  Ht  N  =  N  Hs  -|-  Cis  H4 .  Cm  N  HsOs=: 
Ca  N  0,  H  0  +  Ci9  H4 .  Hence  it  is  named  Aniloeyanic  Acid, 
With  aotds  and  bases  it  is  resolved  into  aniline  and  carbonic  aoid, 
just  as  cyanic  acid  into  ammonia  and  carbonic  acid,  C14  N  Ha 
0»  +  2  H  0  =  Cis  Hr  N  +  2  C  Ob.  In  short,  it  is  hydrated 
cyanic  acid,  in  which  the  hydrogen  of  its  basic  water  is  replaced 
by  phenyle,  Cia  Hs ,  or  it  is  the  cyanate  of  oxide  of  phenyle. 

C.  NO,  HO  OtNO,  Ci.HsO 

' V '  Y ^ 

Hydrated  Cyanic  Add.         Qyanate  of  oxide  of  phenyle. 

As  cyanic  acid  with  water  yields,  first  ammonia  and  carbonic 
acid,  and  then  by  the  action  of  this  on  another  portion  of  the 
acid,  cyanate  of  ammonia  or  urea,  so  anilocyanic  acid,  with  water, 
yields  first  aniline  and  carbonic  acid,  and  secondly  cyanate  of 
aniline,  or  2  atoms  of  carbanilide,  analogous  to  urea,  which  ia 
2  atoms  of  carbamide. 

2(C«N0,  HO)  +  2HO-2COt    =    CtN.H40.    =       2(C0,  NH«) 

Hydrated  Cyanic  Acid.  Urea.  Carbamide. 

2(02N0,  Ci«H5  0)+2H0-2C0«=C«cN2Hi«02=2(C0,  NCwHe) 

AnLlocyanic  Acid.  ?  Carbonilido. 

Carbanilide  is  therefore  urea,  in  which  2  eqs.  of  hydrogen  are 
replaced  by  phenyle,  Ci«  H» ,  diphenylo-urea ;  but  it  is  uncertain 
whether  it  may  not  be  only  polymeric  with  the  true  diphenylo- 
urea,  that  is,  whether  1  eq.  of  the  latter  may  not  resolve  itself  into 
2  eqs.  of  carbanilide.  There  is  another  compound,  carbamide- 
carbanilide,  in  which  1  eq.  of  hydrogen  in  urea  is  replaced  by  1  of 
phenyle.  This  is  phenylo-urea,  and  is  formed  when  anilocyanic 
acid  acts  on  ammonia.  Ca  N  0,  H  0  -I-  N  Hs  =  C2  H4  Na  Oa , 
and  C«  N  0,  Cia  Hs  0  -f  N  H8=  Ci4  NtHg  0. . 

When  cyanic  aoid  acts  on  alcohol  it  yields  two  compounds, 
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nrethane  or  carbamate  of  oxide  of  ethyle,  and  allophanate  of 
oxide  of  ethyle,  according  as  1  or  2  eqs.  of  the  acid  act  on 
1  of  alcohol.  Hofmann  finds  that  anilocyanio  acid  prodtioes  'with 
the  known  alcohols  compounds  analogous  to  urethane,  and 
probably  also  compounds  analogous  to  allophanio  ether.  As 
urethane  contains  carbamio  acid,  so  the  phenylo-urethane  must 
contain  an  acid,  in  which  1  eq.  of  hydrogen  in  carbamio  acid  is 
replaced  by  phenyle.    Now  carbamio  acid  is  Oa  N  Hs  Os ,  H  0, 

and  the  new  acid  must  be  Ca  ^  ^^  h»  1  ^'»  ^  ^  ~  ^"  ^  ^" 
Otr,  H  0  =  Ci4  N  Hr  04.  This  is  the  formula  of  anthranilic 
or  carbanilic  acid,  but  whether  t^e  acid  in  phenylo*urethane  or 
oarbanilate  of  oxide  of  ethyle  be  identical  or  only  isomeric  with 
anthranilic  acid  from  indigo  is  not  yet  known. 

The  reader  will  not  fail  to  observe,  that  as  the  cyanates  of 
oxides  of  ethyle,  methyle,  &0.,  when  heated  with  potash,  yield 
ethylamine,  methylamine,  &c,  so  we  may  expect  the  anilocyanates 
or  phenyle-oyanates  of  the  oxides  of  ethyle,  &o.,  to  yield  with 
potash  a  new  series  of  bases,  in  which  1  eq.  of  the  hydrogen  of 
aniline  is  replaced  by  ethyle,  methyle,  &c.  Here  also  aniline 
will  probably  retain  its  analogy  to  ammonia,  but  the  inTestigation 
is  Tery  difficult,  from  the  long,  tedious,  and  expensive  processes 
necessary  to  obtain  first  aniline,  then  melaniline,  dioyano- 
melaniline,  and  anilooyanic  acid,  with  which  last  it  must  be 
commenced. 

The  reader  is  referred  to  Dr.  Hofmann's  papers  for  many 
interesting  details  and  ingenious  speculations,  which  we  are  com- 
pelled here  to  omit. 

When  melaniline  is  heated  it  yields,  among  other  products,  a 
body  called  aniline-mellone,  which,  however,  combines  with 
aniline  to  yield  the  compound  Cm  Has  Nr  =  3  (Cia  Ht  N)  4-  Cis 
H*  N* .  The  latter  group  is  anilomellone.  Laurent  has  obtained 
a  compound  Cso  Hii  Ns,  which  is  =  Cia  Hr  N  +  Cis  H«  N4. 
Anilomellone,  or  phenylomellone,  Cis  H4  N4 ,  is  mellone,  Ca  N4 , 
coupled  with  Cia  H4 ,  or  phenyle,  minus  H. 


Besides  the  above  derivatives  from  aniline,  there  are  many  in 
which  phenyle  is  substituted  for  hydrogen ;  as  for  example, 
volatile  bases,  like  those  of  the  series  of  etibylamine,  oniline  itself 
being  the  first  of  them ;  in  the  others,  we  have  the  hydrogen  of 
ammonia  replaced  to  the  extent  of  two,  three,  or  four  eqs.,  either 
by  phenyle,  or  by  phenyle  in  part,  and  in  part  by  one  or  more  of 
the  ethylic  radicals.    Of  these,  the  following  are  known  : — 

Ethylophenylamine  or  Ethylaniline,  Cw  Hii  NssN,  H  Ae  Ph. 
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This  base  ia  obtained  bj  the  action  of  bromide  of  ethyle  on  aniline. 
K  Qi  Ph  +  Ae  Br  =  H  Br  -f  N  H  Ae  Ph.  Its  empirical  formula 
is  Ci6  Hii  N.     It  much  resembles  aniline. 

DUthylophenylamine^  Cao  His  N  =  N,  Aea  Ph,  is  formed  when 
the  preceding  base  is  acted  on  by  bromide  of  ethjle.  It  resembles 
the  foregoing. 

TVUthylophenyliwn,  The  iodide  of  this  oompound  is  formed 
when  iodide  of  ethyle  acts  on  the  preceding  base,  N  Ae  s  Ph  -f> 
Ae  I  ==  N  Ae  s  Ph,  I.  It  forms,  like  the  other  ammonium  baseS| 
a  hydrated  oxide,  which  is  a  powerful  base. 

ifethylethylamylophenylium.  This  sesquipedalian  word  denotes 
an  ammonium  compound,  the  iodide  of  which  is  formed  when 
iodide  of  methyle  acts  on  ethylamylophenylamine.  Me  I  +  N  Ae 
Ayl  Ph  =  N,  Me  Ae  Ayl  Ph  + 1.  Its  hydrated  oxide  is,  like  the 
preceding  one,  a  powerful  base. 

Ethylamylophenylamine^  N,  Ae  Ayl  Ph,  is  obtained  by  the  action 
of  bromide  of  amyle  on  ethylophenylamine,  or  of  the  bromide  of 
ethyle  on  amylophenylamine.  N,  H  Ae  Ph  +  Ayl  Br  =  N, 
Ae  Ayl  Ph  +  H  Br,  or  N,  H  Ayl  Ph  +  Ae  Br  =  N,  Ae  Ayl  Ph  + 
HBr. 

Methylophenylamine,  N,  H  Me  Ph ;  MethyUihyhphenylaminA^ 
N,  Me  Ae  Ph ;  Amylophenylamine^  N,  H  Ayl  Ph ;  Diamylophe^ 
nylamine,  N,  Ayh  Ph ;  are  all  formed  by  means  of  analogous 
processes,  and  are  all  volatile  bases.  It  is  singular  that  the  two 
last-named  have  a  strong  and  fragrant  smell  of  roses. 


Aniline  or  phenylamine,  and  all  its  derivatiTes,  contain  the 
radical  phenyle ;  but  this  same  radical  is  found  in  many  other 
compounds,  as  will  be  explained  under  the  head  of  hydrated  oxide 
of  phenyle  or  carbolic  acid,  among  the  products  of  the  distillation 
of  coal,  and,  as  has  been  already  noticed,  under  benzoyle,  salicyle, 
and  indigo. 

Picoline,  Cia  Ht  N,  is  another  volatile  oily  base,  isomeric  with 
aniline,  lately  discovered  in  coal-tar  by  Dr.  T.  Anderson.  It  is 
found  in  the  more  volatile  portion  of  the  basic  oil,  boiling  at  272°. 
It  has  no  action  on  bleaching-liquid  ox  on  fir- wood.  It  is  a 
powerful  base ;  emd  as  it  has  a  strong  penetrating  odour,  it  is  pro- 
bably identical  with  the  odorine  of  Unverdorben,  which,  however, 
was  not  obtained  in  a  state  of  purity.  Under  Naphthaline^  we 
shall  return  to  the  isomerism  of  aniline  and  picoline.  Anderson 
finds  that  picoline  is  one  of  a  series  of  bases  isomeric  and  parallel 
with  that  to  which  aniline  belongs. 

Pyridine^  Cio  Us  N,  is  the  lowest  of  the  picoline  series^  and 
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there  is  no  ooiresponding  baae  in  the  aniline  series.  It  is  more 
volatile  than  picoline,  bnt  resembles  it  in  many  characters* 
(Anderson.) 

Toluidinej  Ci4  Ho  N.  This  base,  the  second  of  the  homologous 
series  of  aniline,  is  formed  by  the  action  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
and  ammonia  on  nitrotoluolei  as  aniline  is  from  nitrobenzoie.  It 
is  derived  from  the  fundamental  compound  of  the  series,  toluole, 
Ci4  Hs ,  as  aniline  is  from  benzole  or  ph^ne,  Cia  Hs . 

Ci4  |]^'q   l+6NH*S  =  6NHs+4HO  +  CuH9NfS« 
Nitrotoluolo.  Toluidine. 

Toluidine  is,  in  taste  and  smell,  very  similar  to  aniline ;  and, 
although  solid  and  crystalline  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  it 
melts  at  104^  to  a  highly  refracting  oil,  which  boils  at  SSS**.  It 
also  turns  fir-wood  yellow,  with  the  aid  of  hydrochloric  acid.  It 
belongs,  therefore,  evidently  to  the  class  of  volatile  oily  bases, 
none  of  which,  as  we  have  seen,  contain  oxygen. 

With  bromine,  toluidine  yields  a  crystalline  body.  Cm  j  -d     >  N ; 

and  chlorine  appears  to  form  an  analogous  compound.  These 
products  correspond  to  tribromaniline  and  trichloraniline. 

Lutidine^  C14  Ho  N,  is  isomeric  with  toluidine,  but  homologous 
with  picoline  rather  than  aniline.  It  is  found  in  the  oil  of 
Dippel,  along  with  aniline,  picoline,  and  bases  of  the  ethylamine 
series.  (Anderson.) 

Xylidine,  This  base  is  formed  from  the  carbohydrogen 
zylole,  C10  Hio,  homologous  with  benzole  and  toluole  (see  table, 

p.  92).      It  is  first  converted  into  nitroxylole,  Ci«pT*Q^  |,  and 

tMs,  acted  on  by  sulphuret  of  ammonium,  yields  the  base.  (See 
process  for  Aniline,  No.  4,  p.  390.)  It  has  been  little  studied, 
but  would  seem  by  its  properties  to  belong  to  the  series  of 
aniline  and  toluidine. 

CoUidine^  Cio  Hii  N.  Anderson  has  found  in  Dippel's  animal 
oil  a  base  isomeric  with  xylidine,  yhich  he  has  thus  named.  It 
resembles  lutidine.  It  belongs  to  the  series  of  pyridine,  picoline, 
and  lutidine,  which  runs  parallel  to  that  of  aniline. 

Anderson  has  lately  ascertained,  that  the  picoline  series  of  bases 
are  nitryle  bases,  and  that,  by  the  action  of  iodide  or  bromide  of 
methyle  or  ethyle,  they  yield  ammonium  compounds.    Thus 

Pyridme  is  N,  Cto  H»  Ethylopyridiiun  is  N  <  q°  u* 

Pioolme  is  N,  Cts  H?  Bthylopioolinm  i>  N  |  ^"  ^^ 
Pyridine  and  picoline  correspond  to  ammonia,  N  Hs\  and  arc 
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volatile.     The  two  new  oompouiicLi  oorretpond  to  ammoniam, 
N  H« ,  and  to  tetrethylitun,  and  are  not  volatile, 

Anderson  has  also  obtained,  from  pyridine  and  piooline,  fine 
platinised  bases,  such  as 

Platinopyridine Cio  Hs  Pt  N 

Piatosopyridine  ....     Oio  H4  Pt  N 

Cumidiney  Cis  H 13  N.  One  of  the  products  derived  from  oil  of 
(jumine  is  cumole,  Cis  His  ;  and  it  is  also  found  in  the  oil  of  coal-tar, 
with  its  homologues,  benzole,  tolaole,  and  xylolci    It  is  converted 

into  nitrooumole,  Cis  ^\    | ,  and  this,  as  usual,  into  the  base. 

Gumidine  is  a  beautiful  crystalline  base,  fusible,  and,  when 
melted,  resembling  aniline.  It  yields,  like  aniline  and  toluidine, 
substitution  products  with  chlorine,  bromine,  nitrous  acid,  &o. ; 
and  it  has  been  ascertained  that  both  toluidine  and  cumidine 
behave,  with  cyanogen,  as  aniline  does,  and  no  doubt  yield  a 
whole  series  of  new  products  analogo\u  to  those  described  under 
aniline. 

Parvoline,  Cis  His  N.  This  base,  parallel,  in  the  pyridine  series, 
to  cumidine  in  the  aniline  series,  has  been  found  by  Williams  in 
the  naphtha  of  shale. 

Cymidinef  Cso  Hia  N.  Oil  of  oumine  yields  another  carbo- 
hydrogen,  cymole,  Cm  Hi«  ,  homologous  with  benzole,  and  present 
in  the  oil  of  coal-tar.  Nitrocymole,  from  which  the  base  is 
prepared,  is  formed  when  cymole  and  fuming  nitric  acid  previously 
cooled  in  a  freezing  mixture,  are  brought  together.  Cymidine  is 
oily,  and  boils  at  about  482^  F.  It  is  the  highest  known  member 
of  the  anilic  series  of  bases. 

We  have  now  seen  that  in  the  series  of  aniline  five,  and  in  that 
of  pyridine,  five  bases  have  been  discovered ;  the  lowest  in  the 
aniline,  and  the  highest  in  the  pyridine  series  beiog  yet  unknown. 
We  have 

Pyridine  .                 .  Oio  Hs    N  =        T 

Piooline  .        .     .  Cu  H7    N  =  Aniline. 

Lntidine  .                 .  Cu  H0   N  =  Toluidine. 

CoUidine  .        .     .  Cie  Hii  N  =  Xylidine. 

Parroline  Cm  His  N  ^  Cumidine. 

f  ...  C>o  His  N  =  Cymidine. 

We  have  already  seen  that  aniline  and  its  homologues  are  amide 
bases,  in  which 'phenyle,  &c.,  take  the  place  of  the  third  eq.  of 
hydrogen.  It  now  appears  that  the  pyridine  series  are  nitryle 
bases,  in  which  Hs  is  replaced  by  Cio  H* ,  Cii  He ,  and  so  on, 
whether  Cio  H4  and  the  like  be  single  radicals,  equivalent  to  Hs , 
or  made  up  of  two  or  three  radicals.    The  di£ferenoe  of  properties 
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between  these  two  series  of  volatile  bases  is  now  easily  understood. 
In  fact,  picoline,  though  isomeric  with  aniline,  oould  not,  from  its 
constitution,  have  the  same  properties. 

It  may  here  be  noted  that  Anderson's  new  compounds,  ethylo- 
pyridium  and  ethylopicolium,  considered  as  compound  ammoniums, 
are  isomeric  with  lutidine  and  collidine,  being  Cm  Hs  N  and  Cie 
Hii  N.  The  corresponding  methyle  compound  of  pyridine  will 
be  isomezio  with  picoline  or  wiUi  aniline,  Cia  H7  N,  and  the 
methyle  compound  of  piooUne  will  be  Cm  H9  N  isomeric  with 
lutidkie,  toluidine,  and  ethylopyridium ;  yet  all  these  will  he 
totally  distinct  compounds.  This  is  like  what  we  have  seen  of 
the  numerous  cases  of  isomerism  in  the  volatile  bases  of  the 
ethylic  series. 

Pyrrole  bases.  In  DippeFs  oil,  besides  bases  of  the  picoline 
and  ethylamine  series,  there  are  hases  of  another  series,  charac- 
terised by  yielding  a  red  resinous  matter  when  decomposed. 
According  to  Anderson,  they  contain  bases  of  the  picoline  series, 
coupled  with  a  body  which  gives  rise  to  the  red  matter  when 
separated. 

Greville  Williams  has  examined  in  detail  the  volatile  bases 
from  the  distillation  of  coal  (coal  tar),  of  cinchonine,  and  of 
Dorsetshire  shale,  and  his  results,  compared  with  those  of 
Anderson  ohtained  with  the  oil  from  the  distillation  of  bones 
(that  is,  firom  gelatine)  or  Dippel's  animal  oil,  indicate  very 
striking  analogies  between  the  results  in  substances  of  origin  so 
widely  different.    Thus  vfe  have — 


In  Dippel*s  oil . — 

Pyrrole  1»s<«    . 

Composition  unknown 

Pyridine 

Cio  H*  N 

Picoline— Aniline      .        .     . 

Cii  Hi  N 

Lutidine       .        .        .        . 

Ci«  H9  N 

Collidine          .        .        .     . 

Cm  Hxi  K 

In  Dorsetshire  shale  oil : — 

Pyrrole  hsset    . 

Composition  unknown. 

Pyridine        .         .         .         . 

Cio  Hs  N 

Picoline 

C»  Ht  N 

Lutidine        .         .        .         . 

Ci«  He  K 

Collidine  .... 

Cio  Hu  N 

Parvoline      .        .        .        . 

Ci.  His  K 

The    absence  of  aniline  and  its   homologues  is  here  very 
remarkable. 
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In  the  oil  from  oinchonine : — 

Pyrrole  1)8868  Composition  nnknovn. 

Pyridine  Cio  Ha  N 

Picoline  Ci»  H7  N  Qninoline  Cis  Ht  N 

Lntidine  Ci«  Ho  N  Lepidine  Cm  Hs  N 

CoUidine  Cie  Hu  N 

Here  aniline  and  its  homologaes  are  bUU  absent,  but  wo  find 
qninoline  and  lepidine,  homologous  bases,  of  a  third  series,  for 
our  knowledge  of  which,  beyond  qninoline,  we  are  indebted  to 
Williams,  who  has  also  greatly  extended  and  corrected  our 
notions  of  quinoUne  itself* 

In  ooal  tar  we  find : — 

Pyrrole  bases  Composition  nnknown. 

Pyridine  Cio  Hs  K 

Piooline  Cis  Ht  N  Qninoline  Cis  H?  N 

Lntidine  C14  H9  N  Lepidine    Cso  H0  N 

CoUidine  Cie  Hu  N  Cryptidine  On  Hu  N 

Aniline  Cii  Hr  N 

Here  Williams  finds  a  third  member  of  the  qninoline  series, 
and  aniline  is  abundant,  though,  as  yet,  none  of  its  homologues, 
tolnidine,  zylidine,  oumidine  or  cymidine,  have  been  found  in 
ooal  tar.  As  the  corresponding  oarbohydrogens,  however,  benzole, 
toluole,  zylole,  oumole  and  cymole,  do  occur  in  coal  tar,  it  is 
probable  that  these  bases  will  ultimately  be  found  there. 

Williams  has  also  obtained  from  the  shale  oil,  traces  of  two 
bases,  not  yet  isolated.  One  of  these,  vertidine,  strikes  a  beau- 
tifol  emerald  green  colour  with  bleaching  liquor,  and  seems  to  be 
isomeric  with  lutidine.  This  base  appears  also  to  occur  in  small 
proportion  in  DippeFs  oil.  The  other  base  is  called  oarmidine, 
and  was  obtained}  when  a  portion  consisting  chiefly  of  lutidine, 
was  passed  as  vapour  over  red  hot  lime.  It  gives  a  fine  red 
with  fir  wood  and  hydrochloric  acid,  and  a  bluish  green  with 
bleaching  liquor.  Its  composition  is  not  yet  ascertained.  There 
is,  perhaps,  some  relation  between  these  two  bases,  but  there 
appears  to  be  at  least  one  peculiar  base,  though  we  do  not  know 
to  which  series  it  belongs,  and  it  may  possibly  be  one  of  a  new 
series  altogether. 

I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Williams  for  the  use  of 

the  MS.  of  a  most  interesting  paper  by  him,  not  yet  published, 

fh>m  which,  and  from  his  earlier  papers,  I  have  extracted  the 

above  results. 

But  it  is  proper  also  here  to  mention  that  Williams  has  deter- 
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mined  the  true  formula  of  quinoline,  Cis  H7  I^,  and  has  shown 
that  the  basic  oil  from  oinchonine  contains  not  only  quinoline  and 
its  homologue  lepidine,  but  also  the  pyridine  series  and  the 
pyrole  series.  The  formula  of  quinoline  being  as  above  stated, 
it  is  evident  that  the  supposed  conversion  of  quinoline  from  coal- 
tar  into  quinine  or  a  base  isomeric  with  it,  by  the  action  of  iodide 
of  methyle,  followed  by  that  of  oxide  of  silver,  must  be  erroneous, 
since  that  requires  the  formula  Cis  Hs  N,  and  it  is  remarkable 
that  we  seldom,  if  ever,  find  in  these  volatile  bases  an  even 
number  of  atoms  of  hydrogen  to  1  atom  of  nitrogen.  Mr.  WiUiams 
has  found  that  both  quinoline  and  lepidine  form  bases  with  the 
iodides  of  ethyle  and  methyle,  but  that  as  quinoline,  &c.,  are 
nitryle  bases,  the  new  ones  are  ammonium  bases,  corresponding 
to  tetramethylium,  and,  like  it,  only  known  in  the  forms  of  iodide, 
hydrated  oxide,  or  platinum  salt. 

The  hydrated  oxide  of  methyloquinolium,  does  not  undergo, 
when  heated  with  potash,  the  same  decomposition  as  that  of  tetra- 
methylium, but  apparently  a  more  complicated  one.  A  volatile 
base  is  given  off,  acting  strongly  on  the  eyes,  and  the  solution  of 
the  fixed  base,  as  soon  as  formed,  begins  to  give  off  a  volatile 
base,  probably  methylamine.  It  is,  therefore,  totally  different 
from  quinine.  It  remains  to  be  ascertained  what  the  fixed  base 
was,  the  iodide  of  which  Ho&nann  supposed  to  be  isomeric  with 
quinine. 

With  iodide  of  ethyle,  quinoline  yields  hydriodate  of  ethylo- 
quinoline,  or  iodide  of  ethyloquinolium,  from  which  the  hydrated 
oxide  is  obtained  by  oxide  of  silver.  This  hydrated  oxide  is 
decomposed  by  heat,  yielding  a  most  splendid  crimson  colour, 
which  dries  up  with  emerald  green  metallic  lustre.  This  colour, 
which  passes  also  into  purple  and  blue  of  very  fine  tints,  is  due 
apparently  to  the  formation  .of  some  new  basic  compound.  The 
corresponding  compounds  derived  from  lepidine,  exhibit  similar 
characters.  When  the  iodide  of  ethyloquinolium  is  acted  on  by 
sulphate  of  silver,  a  colourless  solution  is  formed  with  a  precipi- 
tate of  iodide  of  silver.  The  filtered  liquid  on  evaporation  acquires 
an  indigo  blue  colour,  and  dries  up  with  a  coppery  metallic 
colour,  like  that  of  indigo  when  polished.  This  reminds  one  of 
the  characters  of  Reiohenbach's  pittacal  obtained  by  the  action  of 
baryta  on  the  heavy  oil  of  wood  tar,  and  therefore  possibly 
basic. 

Lepidine  (do  H9N)  is  homologous  with  the  quinoline  (Cis  H?  N) 
of  Williams ;  both  give  with  acids  beautifully  crystalline  salts, 
and  resemble  one  another  in  properties.  Lepidine  boils  at  about 
510**  F.  The  bichromate  is  a  fine  salt  crystallising  in  golden- 
yellow  needles  nearly  an  inch  long. 
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h,  Boiet  derived  from  Naphthalinit, 

These  bates  are  fonned  in  a  nuuiner  quite  analogoiu  to  that 
in  which  aniline  is  produoed  from  benzole,  and  toloidine  from 
toluole.  The  carbohydxogen  ia  first  converted,  by  the  action  of 
nitric  acid,  into  a  compound  in  which  H  is  replaced  by  N  Q*  : 
and  the  new  product,  according  to  the  ingenious  process  deviaed 
by  Zinin,  is  dissolved  in  alcohol,  and  acted  on  by  ammonia  and 
sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

Seminaphtalidinef  or  azonaphtylamine,  Cao  Hio  Kt ,  is  obtained 
when  nitronaphtal^se  is  treated  by  Zinin's  process. 

Ow/^J^^  l+12NH*S  =  8HO  +  12NH.+Sit  •»>  0»o Hio W« 

It  forms  reddish-yellow  prisms,  of  metallic  lustre,  insoluble 
in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  yielding  crystaUisable 
salts  with  acids. 

Naphtalidine,  or  naphtylamine,  Oso  Ht  N,  is  produced,  in  a 
similar  way,  from  nitronaphtalase. 

Om  IS'^   l+6NH«S=4HO  +  6KHs+S«+OtoH.N 


i  N  04  } 


NaphtaUdine. 


ivyic, 

J- 


NitronaphtalAae. 

It  appears  in  the  form  of  colourless  crystals,  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether,  and  combines  with  acids,  yielding  crystal- 
Usable  salts. 

This  alkali  is  ammonia,  in  which  1  eq.  of  hydrogen  is  rei^aoed 
by  naphtyle,  Cio  Hv ,  and  may  be  thus  written  ;  N  Hs ,  Cio  Hr ;  or 

H 

NH 

Piria  has  lately  given  a  new  process  for  obtaining  it,  which 
consists  in  the  metamorphoses  of  the  salts  of  thionaphtamic  acid. 
This  add  ooiitains  the  elements  of  naphtylaxoine  with  2  eqs.  of 
anhydrous  sulphuric  acid,  Cw  Ht  N,  Si  Oa ,  and  when  its  salts 
are  acted  on  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  aided  by  heat,  sulphate  of 
naphtylamine  is  deposited  in  crystals.  This  salt,  distilled  with 
lime,  yields  the  base. 

c.  Ba»et  derived  from  OU  ofMuetard, 

These  bases  have  already  been  briefly  described  under  the 
head  of  Oil  of  Mtutard,    Thej  are  as  foUows : 

1.  Hkiosinnamine,  Cs  Ha  N«  Si,  formed  by  the  action  of 
ammonia  on  oil  of  mustard. 
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Cs  H»  NSs  +  NHsssCsHsNtSt 


Oil  of  MuBtonL  Thioflinnamine. 

Acoording  to  Hmterberger,  thiosinnamine  forms  new  bases,  in 
which  1  eq.  of  its  hydrogen  is  replaoed  by  me^yle,  ethyle,  amyle, 
phenyle,  and  naphtyle  (Cao  Hr  )•  These  bases,  except  the  two 
last,  do  not  crystallise,  bnt  they  form  salts  which  do,  especially 
the  chloToplatinates. 

H        ) 

2.  Sinnatniney  Cs  Ha  Ni ,  or  cyanallylamine,  K  Cs  N    >  formed 

CoHe  j 
when  thiosinnamine  is  acted  on  by  hydrated  oxide  of  lead. 

OsHsNiSa  +  2  (Fb  0,  HO)  ==  2  PbS+4  HO  +  CsHoNs 
Thioflinnamina.  CUnxuunina. 

3.  SinapoUne,  Cm  Hu  Nt  Oi ,  formed  when  oil  of  mustard  is 
acted  on  by  baryta  or  oxide  of  lead. 

2(C8H5NSt)  +  6PbO  +  2HO  =  2(PbO,  00s)  +  4PbS  + 

'■ , • 

OUofHuBtard. 

Ci«  Hii  Ki  Ot 


Slnapoline. 


4.  Sinkatinef  Gio  His  N  0« ,  formed,  along  with  dnapic  add, 
from  sinapine,  the  peculiar  base  of  white  mustard,  by  the 
addition  of  water. 

Csi  H»  NOxo  +  2  HO  =  Cn  Hu  Oio  +  Cio  His  NOi 

^  »  — ^  ^       ■  I  '  «     ■■'■        Y     '"    '"* 

BiOApine.  BixUlpiO  Add.  Wr^liallna- 

The  aboTC  equationB  will  serre  to  explain  the  formation  of 
these  remarkable  compounds,  all  of  which,  it  will  be  seen,  are 
produced  by  the  action  of  bases,  and  one  of  which  contains 
sulphur,  an  element  hitherto  only  known  to  occur  in  one  other 
organic  base,  namely,  thialdine. 


d.  Bates  derived  from  Aldehyde, 

.  These  bases  are  of  recent  disooTcry,  and  hare  been  briefly 
mentioned  under  Aldehyde,  For  t^e  oonvenienoe  of  the 
reader,  we  here  repeat  the  equation  which  illustrates  their 
formation. 

8  (KHs,  C4H«0>)  •»•  6  HSsf  2  (NH«,  S)  +  6  HO  +  Oi*  His  NSi 

Aldshydammonia.  ThUldlne. 

i>d2 
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Selenaldine,  Cii  His  N  Set ,  is  foimed  by  a  perfectly  analogous 
process. 

f.  Bases  denned  f  rem  Metam, 

These  bases  have  been  already  described,  but  we  shall  here 
repeat  the  equation,  for  the  Bske  of  easy  reference.  When 
melam  is  boiled  with  potash  it  yields  two  bases,  melamine  and 
ammeline. 

Cu  Nil  H(»  +  2  (KG,  HO)  =:  CsHaNe  +  CaNsHsOs  +  2  EG. 
Melam.  Xolamino.      Ammeline. 

/.  Bases  derived  from  oil  of  hitter  almonds. 

Two  of  these  bases  haye  also  been  mentioned,  and  another 
has  since  been  described.  We  shall  now,  as  was  promised 
imder  Amarine  and  Lophxne^  give  a  brief  account  of  these 
compounds. 

Amarine,  C^a  His  Na ,  is  formed  from  hydrobenzamide,  with 
which  it  is  isomeric  or  polymeric,  by  boiling  the  latter  com- 
pound with  potash.  The  formation  of  hydrobenzamide  is  thus 
explained : 

S  (Ci4  Ho  00  +  2  N  Ha=  6  H  0  +  Cm  His  Na 
,  Hydurei  of  Bonzoylo.  Hydrobenjsamide. 

When  hydrobenzamide,  a  neutral  compound,  is  boiled  with 
potash,  a  new  arrangement  of  particles  takes  place,  and  a  base 
is  the  result.    It  is  possible  tiiat  hydrobenzamide  is  really  := 

^   ^''  ^'* ;  or,  if  we  represent  -?_( J  of  N)   by  Az,    then 

8  8 

hydrobenzamide  will  be  Cm  Ha  Aza ;  that  is  hyduret  of  benzoyle, 
in  which  Oa  is  replaced  by  Aza .  In  this  case  3  eqs.  of  hydro- 
benzamide, Ci4  He  Aza,  coalesce  to  form  1  eq.  of  amarine; 
3  (Ci4  H6  Aza)  =  C«B  Hi8  Na. 

Amarine  forms  fine  white  needles,  soluble  in  hot  alcohol, 
insoluble  in  water.  It  has  all  the  characters  of  a  powerful 
organic  base. 

Lophine,  Cm  Hi6  Na,  is  formed  when  hydrobenzamide  is 
distilled.  Ammonia  is  giyen  off,  then  a  fragrant  oil,  and  a  mass 
is  left,  from  which  ether  remoyes  a  substance  not  yet  examined, 
leaying  the  lophine  undissolyed.  Lophine  is  soluble  in  alcohol 
with  the  aid  of  acids,  and  is  precipitated  by  ammonia.  It  forms 
fine  silky  crystals,  which  possess  all  the  characters  of  a  base. 
We  cannot  as  yet  represent  its  formation  accurately,  because  the 
accompanying  products  haye  not  yet  been  properly  inyestigated ; 
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but  it  is  evident  that  if  hjdrobenzamide  be  Cm  His  Ns,  then 
2  eqs.  at  least  must  be  required  to  yield  1  of  lophine ;  and  if 
hydrobenzamide  be  Ci4  He  Aza,  as  suggested  under  Amarine, 
less  than  4  eqs.  could  not  furnish  1  of  lophine. 

By  the  action  of  hot  nitrio  acid,  lophine  yields  a  yellow 
crystalline  compound,  trtnitrolophyUf  the  formula  of  which  is 

Picriney  Syk.  PicryU,  Cm  His  N  0«  ,  is  formed  when  the 
mass  produced  by  acting  on  oil  of  bitter  almonds  by  sulphuret 
of  ammonium  is  distilled.  It  is  one  of  a  large  number  of 
products  not  fully  examined,  so  that  its  formation  cannot  be 
represented  in  the  usual  way.  It  must  be  produced,  however, 
by  the  coalescence  of  3  eqs.  of  the  oU.  It  forms  colourless  octa- 
hedrons, insoluble  in  water.  It  appears  to  have  the  properties  of 
a  weak  base. 

By  the  action  of  nitric  acid,  picrine  is  converted  into  a  yellow 

crystalline  powder,  trinUropicryle,  ^*  ]  o  t?  O    [  ^  ^*  • 

The  formation  of  the  three  preceding  bases  is  very  important, 
in  reference  to  the  views  expressed  in  the  general  remarks  on 
the  artificial  bases,  as  they  are  good  examples  of  the  power  of 
building  up  complex  molecules  from  such  as  are  less  complex. 

g,  B<ue  derived  from  Purfwrole, 

Furfurole,  Cis  Ho  Oa ,  is  a  volatile  oil  obtained  by  heating  bran 
with  sulphuric  acid.  When  this  oil  is  acted  on  by  ammonia,  it 
yields  a  crystalline  compound,  yur/uro^mtcfe,  analogous  to  hydro- 
benzamide.    Its  formula  is  Cia  N  Ho  Os . 

Cis  He  Oe+  KHs=:SHO  +  CisHo  NOa 


Furfurole.  FurAirolamide. 

Furfurin€f  Cao  Hia  Na  Oe,  is  a  base,  formed  when  furfuro- 
lamide  is  dissolved  in  hot  potash,  just  as  amarine  is  formed  from 
hydrobenzamide.  Here  2  eqs.  of  furfurolamide  coalesce  to  form 
1  eq.  of  the  base. 

Furfurine  is  a  powerful  base,  soluble  in  hot  water,  and  crystal- 
lisable.  It  expels  ammonia  from  its  salts  when  heated  with 
them,  and  forms  crystalline  salts  with  acids.  In  composition  it 
approaches  nearly  to  several  vegetable  alkaloids,  and  has  the 
bitter  taste  and  other  properties  of  quinine.  Nitrate  of  furfurine 
is  used  as  an  antiperiodic. 
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h,  Bcue$  derived  from  Nareotme. 

These  banes,  Cotamine^  Gts  His  N  0« ,  and  Nareogeniney  Csa 
Hu  N  Oioy  will  be  presently  desoiibed  under  Narcotine, 

i,  Baeee  derived  from  Anim^  products, 

Olyeodne,  Stn.  OlyeoeoU^  Sugar  of  gelatine^  C«  17  Hs  0« — 
This  remarkable  oompoimd  was  first  obtained  among  the  produotB 
of  the  deoomposition  of  gelatine  by  boiling  with  potash  or  with 
adds.  But  Dessaignes  has  lately  disoovered  that  it  is  best  pre- 
pared by  heating  hippuric  aoid  with  hydrochloric  acid,  when 
water  is  taken  up,  and  benzoic  aoid  is  the  only  other  product 

Cit  N H9  Oa  +  2  H 0=  Ci«  HeO«  +   C4  K  Hs  0« 


■v"- 


Hydratad  faippurio  add.       Hydrated  benzdo  add.    Hydrated  glycodnou 

It  forms  large  transparent  crystals,  soluble  in  water,  and  very 
sweet.  It  has  the  properties  of  a  base,  and  neutralises  acids, 
forming  beautifully  crystallised  salts ;  but  Horsford  has  shown 
that  it  also  combines  with  bases  and  neutral  bodies.  By  its  com- 
position, it  is  closely  related  to  many  different  compounds,  and 
probably  plays  an  important  part  in  the  animal  organism. 

QlycoeoU  is  one  of  a  series  of  homologous  compounds,  of  which 
two  others  are  known.  One  of  these  is  alanine,  already  men- 
tioned under  aldehydammonia,  where  a  table  of  these  compounds 
is  given.  Glycocine  may  be  supposed  to  be  formed  from  hydrated 
oxide  of  formyle,  or  formic  aldehyde,  by  the  action  of  hydrocyanic 
add.    Thus,  Ci  H  0,  HO  +  Ga  N  H  +  2  H  0  =  G«  N  He  0«. 

Alaniney  C«  N  Hv  O4 ,  differs  from  glycocine  by  Ca  Hi .  It  is 
formed  when  aldehydammonia  is  acted  on  by  hydrocyanic  and 
hydrochloric  acids.  The  latter  takes  the  ammonia,  and  the 
aldehyde  and  hydrocyanic  aoid  act  on  each  other  with  the  aid 
of  water ;  CaHsO,  HO-|-CaNH  +  2HO  =  CaNH7  0*. 
Alanine  is  in  all  respects  analogous  to  glycocine,  and  like  it, 
exhibits  both  basic,  acid,  and  eren  neutral  characters.  Its  most 
remarkable  character,  however,  is  that  when  acted  on  by  hypo- 
nitrous  add,  it  yields  lactic  acid,  Ca  N  H7  0«  +  N  Os  =  H  0  + 
Ni  +  G«  Hs  Os ,  H  0.  It  is  probable  that  lactic  acid  is  only  one 
of  a  homologous  series  of  acLds,  and  that  glycocine,  treated  by 
hyponitrous  aoid,  may  yield  the  aoid  below  lactic  acid,  whidi 
would  be  CaHsOs,  H  0  =  G*  H«  Oa.  Now  this  add  has  actually 
been  obtained  from  hippuric  add  by  Socoloff  and  Strecker,  and  is 
called  OlycoUe  acid.    Its  formation  from  glycocine  is  as  follows  f 
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C«  N  H5  O4+  N  Os=  2  HO  -j-  C*  n«  Os.  It  resembles  kotio 
acid,  and  will  be  more  fully  described  along  with  that  add. 
Here  we  may  state  that  glycolio  acid  and  lactic  acid  may  be 
regarded  as  formic  acid,  coupled  with  formic  aldehyde  and 
acetic  aldehyde,  and  that  glycocine  and  alanine  may  be  regarded 
as  amides  of  these  ooapled  acids.    Thus  we  haye 

Glyoolio  Add  C«  Hs  0*,  H  0  =  Oi  Hi  0«  -f  Gt  Hi  Oi 

Laetic  Add     Co  H*  0*,  H 0=  d  Hs  0«  +  C«  H«  Ot 

Glycodne  .  C«  N  Hs  0«  =NH«0  +  C«  H>  Os— 2HO=Gi7ooIainide 
Alanine  .     •  Co  N  Ht  0«       ^NH^O  +  Co  Hs  Ob— 2HO=:Laotamide 

But  yet  alanine  is  not  identical  with  lactamide,  and  is  isomeric 
not  only  with  that  body,  but  with  saroosine,  and  with  carbamate 
of  oxide  of  ethyle  or  orethane. 

Leucine f  Cu  N  His  0« ,  the  only  other  homolog^e  of  glyoooine 
yet  known,  may  be  viewed  as  the  amide  of  an  acid  containing 
1  eq.  of  the  aldehyde  of  yalerianic  eusid  conpled  with  formic  add. 
This  add  is,  therefore,  Ci  Hi  0«  +  do  Hio  Os.  Leucine 
is  obtained  by  the  action  of  potash  on  animal  matter,  and 
resembles  glycodne  and  alanine.  It  crystallises,  and  combines 
both  with  adds  and  bases.  It  will  probably  yield  with  hypo- 
nitrous  acid,  the  add  Cu  Hn  Oo ,  HO,  resembling  lactic  add ; 
and  other  products,  homologous  with  those  derived  from  glyco- 
dne or  connected  with  it,  such  as  hippuric  acid  (which  see). 

Sarcoeine,  Co  N  H?  0« . — This  base  is  formed,  along  wiUi  nrea, 
when  kreatine  is  boUed  with  baryta ;  but  the  urea  is  resolved 
into  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia. 

C8NsHuOo+  2BaO+  2HO=:2(BaO,  C0«)  +  2NHs  + 

Hydrated  Kreatine, 

Co  N  Ht  0« 


Sarcoslne. 


Saroosine  forms  right  rhombic  prisms,  soluble  in  water,  fusible, 
and  volatile  at  a  heat  not  much  beyond  212°.  It  neutralises 
adds,  and  has  all  the  characters  of  an  alkaloid.  It  is  isomeric 
with  urethane,  or  earhamaU  of  oxide  of  ethyle,  with  laeiamide  or 
anhydroue  lactate  of  ammonia,  and,  as  above  mentioned,  with 
alanine, 

KreatininCf  Cs  Ns  H7  Oi. — ^This  base  occurs  in  the  juice  of 
flesh,  and  in  urine  (liebig) ;  but  it  was  first  observed  as  a  product 
of  the  action  of  acids  on  kreatine.  When  kreatine  is  boiled  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  4  eqs.  of  water  are  given  off,  and  the  new  base 
is  found  oombined  witii  the  acid. 
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C*  N»  Hu  0«  +  H  a  =  4  HO  +  (Ce  N«  Ht  Os  +  H  CI) 

. , -^  S J ' 

Kreatino.  Hydrochlorate  of  Kreattuino. 

Kreatinine  is  separated  ^m  the  hydroohlorate  by  means  of 
oxide  of  lead.  It  forms  prisms,  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol.  It 
combines  with,  acids,  yielding  crystallisable  salts,  and  it  has  aU 
the  characters  of  a  powerful  organic  base. 

Kreatinine  is  important,  as  occurring  in  the  animal  organism. 
Under  the  urine  and  the  juice  of  flesh  we  shall  return  to  it.  The 
substance  discovered  by  Pettenkofer  in  urine,  is,  according  to 
Liebig,  a  mixture  of  kreatinine  with  kreatine. 


We  have  now  gone  oyer  the  artificial  organic  bases,  so  far  as 
they  have  not  been  mentioned  in  previous  sections.  It  will  be 
seen  that  these  compounds  exhibit  a  great  variety  in  their  com- 
position, as  well  as  in  their  properties,  and  that  they  are  formed 
in  many  different  processes.  But  they  all  agree  in  containing 
nitrogen,  and  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  according  to  the 
presence  or  absence  of  oxygen.  The  non-oxygenised  bases  are 
liquids  or  fusible  solids,  volatile  without  decomposition,  and, 
whether  as  amidic,  imidic,  or  nitrylio  bases,  may  be  regarded  as 
representatives  of  ammonia.  The  oxygenised  bases,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  destroyed  by  heat,  and  generally  yield  one  or  more 
volatile  bases  when  heated.  We  see,  also,  that  the  greater  number 
of  artificial  oxygenised  bases,  such  as  piorine,  furfurine,  and  the 
hydrated  oxides  of  tetramethylium  and  its  congeners,  are  bitter  to 
the  taste.  These  are  to  be  referred  to  oxide  of  ammonium  as  the 
type  of  their  composition,  but  as  that  is  not  permanent,  to  the 
hydrated  oxide  of  tetramethylium  as  the  type  of  their  properties. 
This  class  of  bases  is  likely  to  admit  of  useful  applications  in 
medicine,  as  is  already  the  case  with  furfurine,  and  as  the  bitter 
taste  and  strong  affinities  of  the  oxides  of  tetramethylium  and  its 
congeners  renders  probable  in  their  case.  The  mUd  bases,  suoh 
as  kreatinine,  saroosine,  glycocine,  and  alanine,  and  the  sulphurised 
bases  from  oil  of  mustard,  have  probably  a  somewhat  different 
constitution. 

ACTIOJi-  OF  HYPONITROTTS  ACID  ON   ARTIFICIAL  BASKS. 

It  is  necessary  here  to  notice  the  remarkable  change  produced 
on  compounds  of  the  class  of  organic  bases,  and  on  others  derived 
from  ammonia,  such  as  amides,  &c.,  by  hyponitrous  acid.  The 
reaction  is  attended  by  the  formation  of  water,  of  free  nitrogen, 
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and  of  an  oxidised  product.  We  have  mentioned  some  examples 
of  it  incidentally,  as  that  of  the  conversion  of  alanine  into  lactic 
aoid ;  bat  this  peculiar  method  of  oxidation  seems  destined  very 
much  to  extend  our  power  of  artificially  producing  or  repro- 
ducing organic  bodies.  Piria  has  shown  that  oxamide,  succina- 
mide,  butyramide,  and  asparamide  or  malamide,  are  thus  converted 
into  oxalic,  succinic,  butyric,  and  malic  acids.  Let  N  Hs  X  be 
=  any  amide.  Then  N  H«X  +  N0»=2  H  O+Ni  +X0. 
And  in  the  case  of  oxamide  we  have  N  Hs ,  Ci  Ot  +  N  0»  = 
2  H  0  +  Nb  +  Cs  Os .  Strecker  has  found  that  hippuric  acid, 
glycocine,  alanine,  and  leucine,  are  thus  converted  into  the  acids 
Ci8  Ha  Os,  C4  m  Oa,  Ca  Ha  He,  and  Cu  His  0«.  Now  it  is 
important  to  know  what  is  the  result  of  the  action  of  hypo- 
nitrous  acid  on  the  bases.  Hunt  found  that  aniline,  when  its 
hydrochlorate  is  warmed  with  hyponitrite  of  silver,  yields 
chloride  of  silver,  nitrogen,  and  hydrated  oxide  of  phenyle, 
exactly  as  might  be  expected.  Cii  Ht  N,  H  CI  +  Ag  0,  N  Os  = 
Ag  CI  +  Ns  +  Cm  Hs  0,  H  0  +  2  H  0.  Now  this  compound 
bears  to  aniline  the  same  relation  as  alcohol  does  to  ethylamine, 
and  it  was  therefore  to  be  expected  that  ethylamine  with  N  Os 
would  yield  alcohol,  C*  HtN  +  N08  =  HO  +  Ns  =  C4H60,H0. 
But  Hofmann  has  found  the  reaction  to  be  somewhat  different ; 
2  eqs.  of  N  Os  act  on  1  eq.  of  ethylamine,  and  give  rise  to  hypo- 
nitrite  of  oxide  of  ethyle,  C*  Ht  N  +  2  N  Os  =  (C«  Hs  0,  N  Os ) 
-f  Ns  +  2  H  0.  Here,  then,  we  have  formed  from  the  base,  not 
the  hydrated  oxide,  but  the  anhydrous  oxide  of  the  radical  ethyle, 
which  has  combined  with  the  second  eq.  of  N  Os  •  But  from  the 
hyponitrite  the  alcohol  or  hydrated  oxide  may  be  obtained,  by 
the  action  of  sulphohydrate  of  potassium,  (C«  H6  0,  N  Os)  +  6 
(KS,HS)  =  (C4  H.  0,HO)  +  NHs+2HO+6KS«.  Hence 
it  will  be  possible,  if  we  can  obtain  any  base,  the  alcohol  of  which 
is  unknown,  to  obtain  the  alcohol  as  above.  Hofmann  has  done 
so  with  amylamine  and  propylamine,  as  well  as  ethylamine,  or 
has  shown  that  it  may  be  done,  although  he  has  not  yet  described 
the  propylic  alcohol.  But  there  can  now  be  no  doubt,  that  if  we 
could  obtain  propylamine,  butylamine,  caprotylamine,  or  any  of 
the  bases  of  that  series,  in  considerable  quantity,  as  we  may  one 
day  be  able  to  do,  from  the  oil  of  tar  or  animal  oil,  we  shall  then 
be  able  to  obtain  the  hyponitrites,  and  from  these  the  hydrates, 
of  the  oxides,  Ce  H7  0,  Cs  H9  0,  Cia  His  0,  &C. ;  that  is,  the 
propylic,  butylic,  and  caprotylio  alcohols.  In  general,  the  action 
of  hyponitrous  acid  on  all  tlie  known  artificiid  bases  should  be 
carefully  studied. 
Let  us  now  turn  to  the  natural  organic  bases. 
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1.  Natwal  AJhiloids  or  VegetMe  B<ue$, 

The  alkaloids  ooonr  in  oombinatioiiy  generally  with  yegetable 
aoida ;  and  they  are  separated  from  these  oombinationfl  by  the 
same  means  which  are  employed  in  the  case  of  inorganic  baaes, 
modified  in  each  case,  according  as  the  alkaloid  is  solnble  or 
insoluble  in  water  and  other  solyents,  fixed  or  Tolatile  when 
heated.  Thns  qniniae,  morphine,  and  strychnine,  are  separated  by 
adding  to  their  soluble  salts,  lime,  ammonia,  or  magnetfia,  whi<^ 
form  soluble  salts  with  the  acids  which  are  present,  while  the 
alkaloids,  being  inaoluble,  are  precipitated ;  codeine,  being  soluble 
in  ether  as  well  as  water,  is  first  set  fne  by  potash,  and  ether 
being  added  to  the  aqueous  liquid,  is  agitated  with  it,  and  rtaea 
to  the  turlMe,  carq^g  the  codeine  along  with  it,  and  the  same 
process  applies  to  other  alkoliidjk  Lastly,  coniine,  nicotine,  and 
other  yddtile  alkaloids,  artf  opined  by  distilling  their  salts  with 
an  excess  ofliquor  potass®. 

The  alkaloids,  like  ammonia,  combine  with  hydrogen  acids, 
forming  salts,  without  the  addition  of  water  or  its  elements  being 
necessary;  some,  alBo,  like  ammonia,  refuse  to  combine  with 
anhydrous  oxygen  acids,  requiring  1  eq.  of  water  to  form  dry  salts. 
Their  hydrochlorates,  like  sal  ammoniac,  form  double  salts  with 
the  bichlorides  of  platinum  and  mercury. 

The  salts  of  most  of  the  alkaloids  are  precipitated  as  tannatea 
by  infusion  of  gaUs. 

The  alkaloids  are  generally  decomposed  by  chlorine,  bromine, 
and  iodine,  forming  substitution-produots,  some  of  which  haye 
been  described.  They  are  also  decomposed  by  nitric  acid,  some 
of  them  with  a  deep  led  colour. 

Some  of  them,  such  as  quinine,  strychnine,  &c.,  when  heated 
with  strong  caustic  potash,  yield  oily  compounds,  which  are  also 
bases,  such  as  quinolbie,  methylamine,  ethylamine,  &c. 

We  shall  now  briefly  describe  the  individual  alkaloids,  dividing 
them  into  groups,  according  to  their  characters. 

a.  Liquid  VoUuiU  Bates. 

Nicotine,  Cso  Hi«  Ns  =^q^  H^  N  C  ^^^  corresponding  toTri|j  >  • 

This  base  is  found  in  tobacco,  and  is  obtained  by  distilling  the 
concentrated  infusion  of  the  leaves  along  with  potash.  The  dis- 
tilled liquid,  which  contains  nicotine,  water,  and  ammonia,  is 
neutralised  by  sulphuric  acid  and  the  neutral  solution  dried  up. 
Alcohol  then  dissolves  the  sulphate  of  nicotine,  leaving  undlBsolved 
the  sulphate  of  ammonia.  The  pure  sulphate,  distilled  with  potash, 
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yields  pure  niootinei  wbioh  appean  as  aa  oily,  limpid^  oolourless 
llqind,  haying  a  weak  smell  of  tobacoo.  Its  Sp.  G.  is  1*048.  It 
is  decidedly  alkaline,  and  mixes  with  water,  alcohol,  and  ether. 
It  is  highly  poisonous.  With  aoids  it  forms  salts  which  crystallise 
with  difficulty.  .  The  hydrochlorate  of  nicotine  combines  with 
bichloride  of  platinum,  forming  a  double  salt,  which  yields  large, 
regular,  orange-red  crystals,  of  the  formula  Cao  Hm  Ns  ,  2  (H  d, 
Pt  Cli ).  It  is  probable  that  nicotine,  besides  being  found  in  the 
fbesh  leaves  of  tobacoo,  is  produced  in  larger  quantity  during  the 
fermentation  to  which  the  leaves  are  subjected  in  the  manufacture 
of  tobacco ;  and  there  is  also  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  produced 
by  the  action  of  heat  on  tobacco,  as  in  smoking,  and  that,  from 
the  comparative  simplicity  of  its  finmula,  it  will  be  found  among 
the  products  of  the  distillation  of  organic  o^poipoundftiMnCiEdning 
nitrogen. 

The  Comte  de  Bocarm6,  lately  exMttted  for  the  murder  of  his 
wife's  brother,  poisoned  him  by  pounng  into  his  motith  Nicotine, 
of  which  he  had  prepared,  it  is  said,  several  pints. 

According  to    Kekul6  and  Planta,  nicotine   represents  two 

molecules  of  ammonia  v  h.  I  ^  which  Hs  is  replaced  by  the 

group  Cio  Hr .  It  is  no,  doubt  from  this  peculiar  constitution 
that  nicotine  does  not  yield  compounds  analogous  to  amides  and 
anilides. 

The  salts  of  nicotine,  especially  its  double  salts,  crystalliBC  well. 

lodonieotine,  2  Cw  Hi«  Ns  +  Is  is  formed  when  ethereal  solutions 
of  iodine  and  nicotine  are  mixed.  It  forms  fine  ruby-red  acicular 
crystals,  fusible  at  212^.  It  is  a  base,  and  witii  hydrochloric  acid 
forms  a  salt,  which  crystallises  in  fine  scales  of  a  pale  ruby-red. 

As  in  nicotine,  the  3  eq.  of  hydrogen  of  ammonia  are  all  replaced 
by  the  group  Cio  H7 ,  so  we  cannot  obtain  any  volatile  imide  or 
amide  bases  by  substituting  ethyle,  methyle,  &c.,  for  hydrogen. 
But  we  can  obtain  ammoniom  bases  by  adding  methyle  to  nicotine, 
forming  a  group  like  ammonium  or  tetrethylium. 

EydraUd  oxide  of  MethyhnicaUum,  ^ q^^ f,  |  0,  HO,  is 

formed  when  iodide  or  bromide  of  methyle  acts  on  nicotine,  and  the 
iodide  or  bromide  of  methylonicotium  thus  formed  is  decomposed  by 
oxide*  of  silver.  The  hydrate  does  not  crystallise,  but  forms  a 
viscid  mass,  soluble  in  water,  caustic,  alkidine,  and  very  bitter. 
Its  salts  are  soluble. 

Hydrated  Oxide  of  Ethyhnicotium  ^q^^A    0,    ^    0,    \a 

formed  like  the  preceding  base.  This  base  forms  a  radiated 
crystalline  mass,  vely  soluble  in  water,  alkaline,  causticy  and 
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bitter,  attracting  carbonic  acid  from  the  air,  as  does  also  the  pre* 
ceding  one.  In  short,  both  of  them,  like  Hofmann's  ammonium 
bases,  very  much  resemble  caustic  potash,  and  are  at  the  same 
time  bitter  like  quinine. 

Hydrated  Oxide  of  Amylonicotium^  N  p^®  tt^     >  0,  H   O,    is 

obtained  like  the  two  preceding  bases,  and  has  similar  characters. 
It  will  be  seen,  that  while  nicotine  itself  represents  a  double 
molecule  of  ammonia,  the  Ha  of  each  alone  being  replaced  by  the 
group  Cio  H7 ,  in  these  new  bases,  this  group  occurs  singly.  This 
is  ascertained  by  the  neutralising  power.    Cto  H14  Ns  (Nicotine) 

neutralises  as  much  acid  as  2  N  Hs ;  ^^*  ^  cT  H    \  ^»  ^  ^'  °' 
Cu  His  N  0,  H  0,  the  hydrated  oxide  of  ethylouicotium,  neutra- 
lises the  same  weight  of  acid  as  K  Hs  or  N  H«  0,  H  0. 

Coniine.  Stn.  Conia^  Cia  His  N.  This  base  occurs  in  the 
hemlock,  Conium  maculatumy  and  is  extracted  by  a  process  quite 
analogous  to  that  above  described  for  nicotine.  It  is  also  an  oily 
liquid,  boiling  at  338",  highly  poisonous,  and  easily  decomposed. 
Its  taste  and  smell  are  both  very  acrid  and  disagreeable,  and 
somewhat  analogous  to  those  of  nicotine.  Its  salts  are  acrid  and 
poisonous,  crystallising  with  difficulty.  As  it  is  the  active 
principle  of  the  conium,  coniine,  either  pure  or  as  a  salt,  ought 
to  be  used  instead  of  the  extract  or  tincture,  which  aje  yeiy 
variable.  » 

Eekul^  and  Planta  have  shown  that  the  coniine,  extracted  from 
hemlock,  is  a  mixture  of  two  or  more  homologous  bases,  namely^ 
coniine,  Cis  His  N ;  methyloconiine,  Cis  Hit  N  ;  and  perhaps 
ethyloconiine,  Cso  His  N.  Both  the  two  latter  bases  may  be 
formed  from  coniine,  and  as  they  are  still  homologous  with 
N  Hs  and  volatile,  it  is  clear  that  coniine  has  not,  like  nicotine, 
all  the  3  eqs.  of  hydrogen  replaced,  but  only  part  of  them ; 
according  to  Kekule  and  Planta,  2  eqs.  are  replaced  by  the  group 
Cie  Hi«.  The  new  bases  are  therefore  nitryle  bases,  like  ethylo^ 
dimethylamine  and  others,  while  coniine  is  an  imide  base. 

The  salts  of  coniine  are  soluble,  but  do  not  in  general  crystal- 
lise easily. 

Coniine  appears  to  form  substitution-products  with  chlorine  and 
bromine,  which  crystallise,  but  are  not  well  known  as  yet. 

Methyloconiine^l^ r^^^  S  =  Cis  H17  N,  is  found  in  the  coniine 

of  commerce,  and  may  be  obtained  by  the  action  of  iodide  of 
methyle  on  coniine,  or  by  that  of  heat  on  hydrated  oxide  of 
ethylomethyloconium.     It  is  very  similar  to  coniine. 

Ethyloconiine,  N  q^  g"  |  =  Cso  His  N.      This  base,  which 
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may  perhaps  occur  urith  the  two  preceding,  in  some  specimens  of  ^ 

oonune,  to  judge  by  the  discordant  results  of  the  analyses  made  ^ 

when  ooniine  was  supposed  to  occur  alone,  is  best  procured  by 
the  action  of  iodide  of  ethyle  on  coniine.  It  is  a  basic  oil,  very 
like  coniine.  Its  salts  also  are  analogous  to  those  of  ooniine  and 
methyloconiine. 

CieHi4  ^ 
Hydrated  oxide  of  ethyhmethyloconium  N  Ca  Ha     >0,  H0=: 

C4    H5      ) 

Cm  Hts  N  Oa .    This  ammonium  base  is  formed  when  iodide  of 

ethyle  acts  on  methyloconiine.      The  iodide  of  ethylomethylo- 

conium  thus  formed,  yields  splendid  crystals,  and  the  solution  of 

these  acted  on    by  oxide  of  silyer,  gives  the  hydrated  oxide, 

which  does  not  crystallise  readily,  but  is  very  alkaline,  caustic, 

and  bitter.      When  heated,  it  yields  water,  defiant  gas,   and 

methyloconiine. 

CiaHi4  \ 

Hydrated  oxide  of  diethyloconiunif  N  CU  Ho     >  0,  H  0  =  Cm 

C4  Ha  ) 
Hm  N  Oa .  This  base  is  formed  like  the  last,  by  acting  on  ethylo- 
ooniine  by  iodide  of  ethyle,  and  decomposing  the  iodide  with 
oxide  of  silver.  The  hydrate  is  very  alkaline,  caustic,  and 
bitter,  and  is  resolved  by  heat  into  olefiant  gas,  water,  and 
ethyloconiine. 

VTe  ^e  that  in  nicotine,  the  group  Cio  Hr  replaces  Hs ,  whether 
Cio  Hr  be  a  single  or  a  triple  group,  as  for  example  (Ca  H,  C* 
H4 ,  C4  Ha ) ;  while  in  coniine,  the  group  Ci«  H14  replaces  Ha , 
whether  Cia  Hi*  be  single,  or  double,  as  (Cio  H? ,  Co  H? )  or  some 
other  combination.  Consequently  nicotine  is  a  nitryle  base,  like 
trimethylamine,  and  coniine  an  imide  base,  like  dimethylamine. 

Sparteine,  Cio  His  N.  This  base  occurs  in  broom  {Spartium 
scoparium).  It  is  a  rather  rancid  oil,  of  a  very  bitter  taste.  It 
is  decomposed  by  hot  nitric  acid,  yielding  when  chloride  of  lime 
is  added  to  the  product,  chloropicrine.  Boiling  hydrochloric  acid 
decomposes  it  with  an  odour  of  mice.  Its  salts  are  little  known. 
(Stenhouse.) 

The  three  bases  just  described  are  the  only  natural  bases  belong- 
ing to  the  strongly-marked  group  of  volatile  oily  bases.  But 
several  artificial  compounds  are  known,  which  belong  to  this 
group.  These  have  been  described  in  their  proper  place,  and  it 
will  be  seen  that  their  analogy  to  nicotine  and  coniine  is  perfect. 

h.  Bases  of  Cinchona  Bath, 

a.  Quinine,  Cao  Hia  K  Oa ,  or  Cm  Ha«  Ka  O4  +  ^  a^*  Srx. 
Chinine.    This  important  alkaloid  is  found  along  with  cinoho- 
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nine,  in  most  speoiM  of  oinohona  bark.      It  predominates  in 
yellow  bark,  Cinchona  Jkwa^  China  regia^  or  C.  ctUisaya  ;  and 
is  obtained  by  boiling  with  an  excess  of  milk  of  lime  the  deooo- 
tion  in  diluted  bydrochlorio  aoid  of  the  bark,  and  treating  the 
precipitate  with  hot  alcohol,  which  dissolves  oinchonine  and 
quinine.    On  evaporation,  the  dnchonine  ia  deposited  in  (aystals 
and  the  qninine  remains  dissolved.      Water   is  added,  which 
causes  the  quinine  to  separate  as  a  resinous  mass.    It  may  be 
obtained  in  crystals  as  a  hydrate  with  6  aq.    There  is  anotiher 
crystalline  hydrate  with  2  aq.,  by  the  spontaneous  evaporation  of 
its  solution  in  absolute  alcohoL    It  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in 
water,  but  very  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  acids.    Its  solutions  are 
very  bitter.      When  heated  with   hydrate  of  potash,  it  yields 
carbonate  of  potash^  hydrogen  gas,  and  qtunoHne  at  ieueoUne 
(see  p.  440  et  seq.) 

Quinine  ib  decidedly  alkaline,  and  neutralises  tiie  acids.  Its 
salts,  especially  the  sulphate,  are  very  much  used  in  medicine, 
especially  as  febrifuge  and  tonic  remedies,  in  most  cases  very 
superior  to  the  bark  in  substance.  The  sulphate  of  quinine  used 
in  medicine  is  2  (G^o  Hm  Ni  0«),  2  8  Os,  2  H  0  +  14  aq.  The 
acid  sulphate,  Cm  Hm  N.  0«,  2  S  Os,  2  H  0  -}-  14  aq.,  is  much 
more  soluble  in  water ;  hence,  in  draughts,  sulphate  of  quinine 
is  generally  dissolved  in  diluted  sulphuric  acid.  The  hydrocblo- 
rate,  phosphate,  citrate,  and  ferrocyanate  of  quinine  have  also 
been  employed  in  medicine. 

MethyloquiniumfC4OQ*^?T^t04.  This  compound,  homo- 
logous with  ammonium,  is  obtained  as  iodide,  when  iodide  of 
methyle  acts  on  quinine.  From  the  iodide,  by  the  usual  means 
of  oxide  of  silver,  the  hydrated  oxide  is  obtained,  which  is  pro* 
bably  a  strong  base,  but  has  not  been  folly  described. 

JEthyloquiniumj  C«o  q^    |  Ni  0«  is  formed  when  iodide  of 

ethyle  acts  on  quinine.  The  hydrated  oxide,  prepared  from  the 
iodide  by  oxide  of  silver,  is  an  energetic  base,  which  attracts 
carbonic  aoid  from  the  air.  The  preceding  base  is  said  to 
resemble  it,  which  is  no  doubt  true. 

We  may  here  mention  the  remarkable  salt  discovered  by  Mr. 
Herapath,  which  is  formed  when  bisulphate  of  quinine  is  dissolved 
in  strong  acetic  acid,  warming  the  solution,  and  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  iodine  added  drop  by  drop.  The  mixture  being 
allowed  to  stand  in  a  quiet  place,  deposits  large  hexagonal  plates, 
which  by  rejected  light  are  emerald  green,  with  metallic  lustre 
Rke  the  elytra  of  the  golden  beetie.  By  transmitted  light,  they 
have  only  a  faint  olive  colour.    If  two  of  these  plates  be  super* 
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poeodi  so  that  their  hirger  diametera  are  at  right  angles,  no  light 
passes  through,  even  when  the  crystals  are  no  thicker  than  ^th 
of  an  inch.  This  is  exactly  what  happens  with  two  tourmalines 
of  which  the  axes  are  crossed.  If  polarised  light  be  used,  it 
passes  through,  giving  to  the  nnoov^ed  part  of  each  plate,  com- 
plementary colours,  such  as  green  and  rose-colour,  while  the 
double  or  covered  part  appears  of  a  deep  chocolate  brown.  Hence 
these  crystals  may  be  used  as  polarisers  and  depolarisers,  and  they 
have  the  advantage  of  allowing  far  more  light  to  pass  through 
than  tourmalines. 

The  composition  of  this  salt  is  Cm  Hm  Ni  0« ,  Ib,  2SOs,  2H0 
-)-  10  aq.,  and  it  may  be  considered  as  the  bisulphate  of 
iodoquininef  a  base  composed  of  quinine  +  2  eqs.  of  iodine. 
Indeed  such  a  compound  is  formed  when  iodine  is  triturated  with 
qaininey  as  an  amorphous  brown  mass,  very  similar  to  iodooinoho* 
nine. 

b,  QuinidinSf  C«o  Km  Ni  0*  -}-  ^  Bq.  This  base,  isomeric  with 
quinine,  is  obtained  from  what  is  called  in  commerce  quinoidine, 
which  is  an  amorphous  basic  substance,  found  in  the  mother 
liquors  of  quinine.  This  is  a  mixture  of  quinine  and  quinidine. 
The  latter  is  much  less  soluble  in  ether  than  quinine,  and  crystal- 
lises when  pure  with  great  facility,  in  large  rhombic  prisms, 
which  effloresce  in  the  air.  It  differs  from  quinine  also,  in  its 
action  on  polarised  light,  for  quinine  causes  deviation  to  the  left, 
quinidine  to  the  right.  The  neutral  sulphate  of  quinidine  is  like 
Uiat  of  quinine,  and  may  be  used  for  the  same  purposes. 

c.  Quinieine,  Cm  H^  Na  0«.  This  base,  also  isomeric  with 
dzy  quinine,  is  formed  when  the  salts  of  quinine  or  of  quinidine 
are  heated  for  some  time  to  about  248*  F.  It  is  bitter  and 
febrifuge,  insoluble  in  water,  very  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  causes 
deyiation  of  the  plane  of  polarisation  to  the  right.  It  does  not 
appear  to  crystallise. 

d>  CinchoninSf  Cm  Hm  Ni  Oi.  This  base  predominates  in  the 
grey  bark  Cinchona  condaminwi^  or  C  rubtffinout,  and  is  also 
found  in  large  quantity,  as  well  as  quinine,  in  red  bark,  C, 
ohhngifolia.  Its  preparation  has  been  above  described.  It 
crystallises  very  readily,  and  is  not  so  bitter  as  quinine,  although 
highly  febrifuge.  When  heated,  a  considerable  part  is  sublimed. 
When  distilled  with  potash,  it  yields  quinoline.  It  neutralises 
the  adds,  forming  crystallisable  salts,  which  may  be  substituted 
for  those  of  quinine. 

It  is  very  important  to  observe  that  cinchonine  only  differs 
from  quinine  by  2  eq.  oxygen ;  and  although  hitherto  no  one  has 
succeeded  in  converting  one  into  the  other,  little  doubt  can  be 
entertained  that  this  will  be  accomplished  in  process  of  time. 
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The  fact  that  both  yield  qoinoline  is  very  interesting.  Cinchonine 
yields  with  chlorine  and  bromine  substitution-bases,  chlorocin- 
chonine  and  bromocinohonine,  &o.,  in  which  1  eq.  of  hydrogen  is 
replaced  by  chlorine  or  bromine. 

Qruinine  and  Cinchonine  may  be  distinguished  in  solutions  by 
adding  first  chlorine  water,  so  as  to  make  the  liquid  yellow,  and 
then  a  little  ammonia,  which  strikes  a  green  colour  with  quinine, 
but  not  with  cinchonine.  If  too  much  ammonia  have  not  been 
added,  the  green  colour  changes  to  violet  on  the  addition  of  a 
little  more  chlorine. 

e.  Cinchonidine,  Cm  Hm  Ni  Oa .  This  base,  isomeric  with 
cinchonine,  occurs  in  a  bark  resembling  the  Huamalies  cinchona 
bark,  also  in  the  Cinchona  bark  of  Maracaibo,  and  in  thaf  called  of 
Bogota.  It  is  extracted  by  the  same  process.  It  forms  hard, 
brilliant,  rhomboidal  prisms,  striated  on  the  faces.  They  are 
soluble  in  alcohol,  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water  or  ether. 
Both  this  ba»e  and  cinchonine  cause  the  plane  of  polarisation  to 
deviate  to  the  right. 

/.  Cinchiniciney  C40  Hs4  Ka  Oa .  This  base,  isomeric  with  the 
two  preceding,  is  formed  by  the  action  of  heat  on  the  sulphate 
of  cinchonine.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
amorphous,  bitter  and  febrifuge,  causing  deviation  of  the  plane  of 
polarisation  to  the  right.  • 

Bichlorocinchonine,  C40  qi"  >  Na  Oa .   "  This    base    in    which 

chlorine  replaces  2  eqs.  of  hydrogen  in  cinchonine,  is  formed 
when  chlorine  is  passed  through  a  sohition  of  the  acid  hydro- 
chlorate  of  cinchonine.  It  is  precipitated  by  ammonia,  and 
crystallises  from  alcohol  in  minute  prisms.  It  forms  salts  with 
funds. 

Bromocinchonine,  C40  jj  **  >  Na  Oa ,  is  formed  by  the  action  of 

bromine  on  the  acid  hydrochlorate  of  cinchonine.  It  forms 
scaly  crystals  and  produces  salts  with  some  acids. 

Sesquibromocinchonine,  C40  H^*  BrJ  Na  O, ,  is  formed  along 
with  the  preceding  base.  It  may  be  obtained  in  slender  acicular 
crystals,  and  has  a  feeble  bitter  taste,  but  is  alkaline.  Its  salts 
crystallise  readily.  The  formula  appears  strange,  but  it  is 
intended  to  show  that  the  24  eqs.  of  hydrogen  in  cinchonine  are 
here  made  up  in  the  proportion  of  22 J  to  1 J  of  hydrogen  and 
bromine.  H\»  is  =  H22i  and  Br  }  is  =  Br  1} ;  the  latter  ex- 
pressions, however,  are  never  used,  as  being  inconsistent  with  the 
very  notion  of  atoms.  It  is  not  easy,  however,  to  see  how  the 
fractions  Y  and  |  are  less  inconsistent  with  that  notion.  The  fact 
isy  that  equivalents  are  probably  never  single  atoms,  but  groups, 
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and  such  groups  may  be  supposed  to  be  divided,  which  atoms 
cannot  be. 

Bibromocinchonine,  Cm  -d"  [  NiOa  is  formed  like  the  two  pre- 
ceding, using  an  excess  of  bromine.  It  is  separated  by  ammonia, 
and  forms  pearly  needles,  and  sometimes  octohedral  crystals,  the 
latter  being  a  hydrate  with  4  aq.     It  is  also  basic. 

lodocinchonine^  2  (Cm  Hs4  Ni  Os  )  +  I*  >  is  i^ot  a  substitution- 
product  like  the  preceding  four  bases,  but  is  cinchonine  plu% 
iodine.  It  is  formed  when  the  two  are  triturated  together. 
Alcohol  dissolves  the  mass,  and  by  spontaneous  evaporation 
deposits,  first,  saffron-coloured  tabular  crystals  of  iodooinchonine, 
and  thea  hydriodate  of  cinchonine.  The  former  is  insoluble  in 
barley-water,  which  dissolves  the  latter.  It  is  slightly  bitter, 
soluble  io  alcohol  and  ether. 

Methylocinchonium,  CUo  q  "V^    >  Ni  Oa ,  is  obtained  as  iodide 

when  iodide  of  methyle  acts  on  cinchonine.  Treated  with  oxide  of 
silver,  this  salt  yields  the  hydrated  oxide,  which  is  a  strong  base, 
soluble  in  water,  homologous  with  hydrated  oxide  of  tetra- 
methylium.  Its  salts  are  very  soluble  and  do  not  readily  crys- 
tallise. 

Methylocinchonidiwn,  This  is  the  radical  of  another  strong  base 
isomeric  with  the  preeeding,  and  its  iodide  'and  hydrated  oxide 
are  obtained  in  the  same  way,  from  cinchonidine,  and  resemble 
those  of  methylocinchonium. 

Uuinine,  cinchonine,  quinidine,  oinchonidiAe,  quinicine,  and 
oinchonicine,  all,  when  heated  with  potash,  yield  quinoline,  a 
volatile  oily  base,  already  alluded  to. 

g,  Aricine,  Cm  Hm  Na  Os .  This  base  was  found  in  1828,  in  a 
cinchona  bark  from  Arica,  in  Peru,  and  has  not  since  occurred. 
It  is  very  similar  to  cinchonine,  from  which  it  differs  in  being 
soluble  in  ether.  Aricine  forms  prismatic  crystals  larger  than 
those  of  cinchonine.  Jt  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  very  soluble 
in  alcohol,  soluble  in  ether.  It  has  a  bitter  taste.  Kitrio  acid 
dissolves  it  with  an  intense  green  colour,  but  decomposes  it.  Its 
salts  are  very  soluble,  and  crystaUise  readily.  The  neutral 
sulphate,  however,  forms^  when  its  hot  solution  is  cooled,  a 
gelatinous  mass. 

Besides  the  above  bases,  other  alkaloids  are  said  to  have  been, 
found  in  different  species  of  cinchona;  bm pitayine,  in  the  China 
pitaya,  ehm^vine  in  the  China  nova,  another  alkaloid  in  the  China 
of  Carthagena,  hlanquinine  in  the  China  blanca,  which  is  the  bark 
of  Cinchona  avifolia  and  C,  macroearpa;  and  cinch&vatine  in 
Cinchona  ovata.  This  last  crystallises  well,  and  forms  crystallisable 

BE 
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salts.    It  has  been  analysed,  and  the  results  lead  to  the  formula 
Cm  Hm  N*  Os  ,  so  that  it  is  the  same  as  arioine. 


c.  Btues  of  the  Papaveraeeos, 

a.  Morphine,  CMHieK0a+2aq.  This  alkaloid  ooears  in  opium, 
which  is  the  inspissated  juice  of  Papaver  somniferum.  Perhaps  the 
easiest  method  of  extracting  it  is  the  following.    The  soluble  part 
of  opium  is  extracted  by  water,  and  the  concentrated  infasion  is 
mixed  with  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium,  this  salt  being  added 
in  slight  excess.     On  standing,  especially  if  warmed,  the  mixture 
deposits  a  copious  brownish-grey  precipitate  of  mixed  meoonate 
and  sulphate  of  lime  (the  morphine  being  in  the  opium  partly  as 
meoonate,  partly  as  sulphate),  while  hydrochlorate  of  morphine 
remains  in  solution  with  a  very  large  proportion  of  dark  brown 
colouring  matter.     The   brown   solution  is  evaporated  till,  on 
cooling,  the   hydrochlorate   crystallises,  forming  a  nearly  solid 
mass,  which  is  subjected  to  very  strong  pressure  in  flannel.     A 
thick,  viscid,  nearly  black  mother-liquor  is  thus  expressed,  which 
contains  all  the  narcotine  and  colouring  matter.     The  squeezed 
mass  or  cake  of  hydrochlorate  of  morphine  is  of  a  fawn  colour.    It 
is  redissolved  in  hot  water,  filtered  if  necessary,  and  recrystal- 
lised,  so  much  water  being  used,  that  on  cooling  a  semisolid  mass 
is  obtained.     This  is   again  squeezed  out,  and  if  the  squeezed 
cake  is  not  quite  white,  it  in  only  necessary  to  repeat  the  opera- 
tion.   A  little  animal  charcoal  in  the  second,  or  better  still  in  the 
third,  crystallisation,  assists  in  removing  the  last  traces  of  colour. 
The  second  and  third  mother  liquids,  although  coloured,  are  not 
to  be  thrown  away,  but  should  be  added  to  the  solution  of  a  fresh 
portion   of  opium,  so  that  the  small  quantity  of  hydrochlorate 
which  is  retained  in  solution  shall  not  be  lost.     In  crystallising 
hydrochlorate  of  morphine,  the  liquid  should  always  be  acidu- 
lated with    hydrochloric   acid  (after   the    animal    charcoal   is 
separated),  because  in  this  way  very  little  indeed  is  retained  in 
solution. 

The  purified  hydrochlorate,  which  still  retains  about  j^  of 
codeine,  is  now  dissolved  in  hot  water,  and  supersaturated  with 
ammonia ;  on  cooling,  the  morphine  is  deposited  as  a  snow-white 
crystalline  powder,  which  may  be  crystallised  by  means  of  hot 
alcohol.  The  codeine,  with  some  of  the  morphine,  remains  in  the 
mother-liqiior. 

Morphine  forms  hard  transparent  brilliant  crystals,  almost 
insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  hot  alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether.  It 
is  decidedly  alkaline,  neutralising  acids,  and  forming  crystallisable 
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salts.  All  its  solutions  are  bitter,  and  act  as  narcotic  poisons.  It 
is  coloured  red  by  nitric  acid,  and  brownish  red  by  iodic  aoid ;  it 
also  strikes  a  deep  blue  with  perchloride  of  iron. 

The  salts  of  morphine  are  much  used  in  medicine,  especially 
the  hydrochlorate,  the  acetate,  and  the  sulphate.  A  solution  of 
any  of  these  salts,  of  five  grains  to  the  ounce,  may  be  adminis- 
tered in  the  same  dose  as  tincture  of  opium  (laudanum).  The 
hydrochlorate  or  muriate  is  prepared  as  above  described,  and 
is  used  in  the  state  in  which  it  is  obtained  by  repeated  crystal- 
lisation, containing  ^  of  its  weight  of  a  mixed  hydrochlorate 
of  morphine  and  codeine,  which  has  much  the  same  action.  The 
acetate  and  sulphate  are  best  made  directly  by  dissolving  in 
acetic  and  sulphuric  acids  the  precipitated  morphine  till  they  are 
neutralised,  and  then  evaporating.  1  lb.  of  good  opium  yields 
1^  oz.  of  hydrochlorate  of  morphine.  These  salts  are  most 
valuable  anodynes,  and  do  not  derange  the  stomach  nearly  so 
much  as  an  equivalent  dose  of  laudanum ;  but  they  do  not  act  so 
decidedly  in  producing  sleep  as  in  allaying  pain  and  irritation  ; 
at  least  the  sleep  they  induce  does  not  come  on  so  soon  as  in  the 
case  of  laudanum.  The  patient,  however,  even  when  he  does  not 
sleep,  feels  refreshed,  almost  as  if  he  had  slept,  and  on  the  whole 
the  preparations  of  morphine  are  preferred  by  the  physician, 
and  have,  in  this  country  at  least,  nearly  banished  the  use  of 
laudanum.  The  black  drop  contains  impure  citrate  of  morphine. 
When  morphine  is  acted  on  by  sulphuric  acid,  it  yields  a  com- 
pound, sulphomorphidey  said  to  be  analogous  to  sulphamide,  but 
not  yet  fully  studied.  When  heated  with  potash,  morphine  yields 
some  of  the  volatile  bases  of  the  series  of  ethylamine,  at  all 
events  one  of  these,  methylamine,  and,  it  is  said,  also  propy- 
lamine. 

When  boiled  with  iodine,  morphine  is  converted  into  a  brown 
amorphous  substance,  soluble  in  hot  acids  or  alkalies,  and  depo- 
sited as  the  solutions  cool.  This  is  lodomorphine,  which  is  said 
to  oonsist  of  4  eqs.  morphine  and  3  eqs.  iodine,  a  very  doubtful 
formula.  The  analysis  gave  4 '5  per  cent,  too  little  iodine.  lodo- 
morphine, acted  on  by  mercury,  yields  protoiodide  of  mercury, 
and  a  buff  amorphous  body,  containing  iodine,  the  nature  of  which 
is  uncertain. 

With  the  iodides  of  methyle  and  ethyle,  morphine  yields  am- 
monium bases. 

The  iodide  of  methyhmorphium.  Cm  q  ^'^    |    KO0 ,1  +  2  aq., 

is  a  crystalline  power,  very  soluble  in  hot  water,  which  deposits  it 
on  oooling  in  rectangular  prisms.  With  oxide  of  silver,  the  salt 
yields  iodide  of  silver  and  a  brown  amorphous  mass,  probably 

E£2 
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hydrated  oxide  of  methylomoiphinm.  It  is,  however,  aeted  on  by 
iodide  of  methyle,  which  we  should  hardly  expect.  Perhaps  some 
of  the  hydrogen  in  the  morphine  it  oontains  is  replaced  by 
methyle. 

XT  ^ 

The  iodide  of  ethyU^iarphiumj  Cs*  q^*^    >  N0»,  I    +  aq.  re- 
sembles the  preceding  oompound.     With  oxide  of  silver  it  yields , 
iodide  of  silver,  and  a  brown  caustic  alkaline  solution,  probably 
of  the  hydrated  oxide  of  ethylomorphium,  which  dries  up  into  a 
brown  amorphous  mass. 

b.  Codeine^  Csa  Hsi  NOa  +  2  aq. — This  a]kaloid  is  obtained  as 
above  described,  from  the  mother-liquor  of  the  precipitated  mor- 
phine, which,  being  evaporated,  deposits  a  mixed  hydroohlorate  of 
morphine  and  codeine.  This  salt  being  puri£ed,  is  acted  on  by 
potash,  which  dissolves  the  morplune,  while  the  codeine  is  left 
as  a  viscid  mass,  which  soon  becomes  hard  and  crystalline.  It 
is  purified  by  solution  in  ether  or  in  water,  both  of  which 
solvents  leave  the  morphine,  which  may  be  mixed  with  it, 
undissolved.  The  ethereal  solution,  by  spontaneous  evaporation, 
deposits  it,  especially  if  a  little  water  be  added,  in  fine  anhydrous 
prisms;  the  aqueous  solution  gives  large  octohedral  crystals, 
which  are  a  hydrate,  with  2  eqs.  of  water. 

Codeine  is  a  powerful  base,  forming  neutral  salts  with  adds. 
Its  solutions  are  bitter,  and  would  seem  to  have  an  anodyne 
action  on  the  system;  but  in  some  circumstances  they  appear 
to  excite  intolerable  itching  on  the  whole  skin.  It  is  therefore 
possible,  that  the  itching  caused  in  some  persons  by  opium, 
and  by  the  commercial  muriate  of  morphine,  proceeds  from 
codeine. 

Codeine,  when  dissolved  in  excess  of  moderately  strong  sul- 
phuric acid,  is  converted  into  amorphous  codeine,  without  any 
change  in  composition.  If  the  action  be  longer  continued,  there 
is  found  a  new  body,  9ulphoeodeide,  possibly  analogous  to  an 
amide. 

With  diluted  nitric  acid,  codeine  yields  the  substitution  base, 

niirocodeiney  Csa  ^  q    (  N0« .    It   forms  shining  yellowish  or 

fawn-coloured  crystals,  and  gives  orjrstalUne  salts  with  acids. 
With  sulphuret  of  ammonium,  nitrocodeine  yields  a  new  base, 
probably  Cm  Hsa  Ns  Oa  •  With  bromine,  codeine  yields  the  base 
bromocodeine,  Csa  Hao  Br  NOa ,  in  small  white  crystals ;  and 
another  compound,  tribromoeodeine,  Cm  Hib  Brs  N  Oa,  which 
seems  to  be  amorphous,  and  feebly  basic.  With  chlorine,  codeine 
forms  chlorocodetne,  Csa  Hao  CI  NOa,  best  obtained  by  the 
action  of  chlorate  of  potash  on  a  solution  of  codeine  in  diluted 
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hydrochloric  acid.  It  much  resembles  bromocodeine,  and  its  salts 
also  resemble  those  of  that  base.  With  iodine,  codeine  forms  a 
very  remarkable  compound,  which  is  not  a  substitution-product, 
but  resembles  iodoquinine  in  compofdtioni  and  contains  iodine  and 
codeine.  It  contains  1  eq.  codeine  and  3  eqs.  iodine,  and  its 
crystals  belong  to  the  doubly  oblique  system.  They  are  very 
.large,  exhibiting  two  colours,  and  have  lately  been  fully 
described.  With  cyanogen,  codeine  yields  the  compound 
dieyanocodeiney  in  shining  crystals.  Its  formula  is  Cio  Hsi  Ns 
Oa  =  Cm  Hai  NOa  -f>  2  Ca  N.  It  belongs,  thefefore,  to  the  same 
class  of  bodies  as  cyaniline,  oyanotoluidine,  and  cyanocumidine, 
and  is  not  a  substitution-product. 

Heated  with  bases,  codeine  yields  ammonia,  methylamine, 
propylamine,  and  a  volatile  crystalline  base,  not  yet  examined, 
but  probably  one  of  the  bases  of  the  methylamine  series  higher 
in  the  scale.  When  codeine  is  acted  on  by  strong  nitric  acid,  a 
resinous-looking  acid  is  obtained,  which,  when  heated  with  a 
solution  of  potash,  yields  volatile  bases  in  abundance.  For  all 
the  above  details  concerning  the  products  derived  from  codeine, 
we  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Anderson.  It  will  be  seen  that  they 
establish  a  great  resemblance  to,  and  connection  with,  the 
artificial  bases,  more  particularly  in  the  action  of  cyanogen,  and 
in  the  fact  that  codeine,  like  the  oxygenised  artificial  bases,  yields 
volatile  non-ozygenised  bases  when  decomposed  by  heat. 

The  iodide  of  eihyhcodium,  ^^  (\-q^I  ^^^ j  h  ^^  obtained  by 

the  action  of  iodide  of  ethyle  on  codeine,  aided  by  heat.  It  is  solu- 
ble, and  crystallises  in  fine  needles.  Acted  on  by  oxide  of  silver, 
it  yields  a  caustic  alkaline  solution,  which  attracts  carbonic  acid 
from  the  air.  This  is  probably  the  hydrated  oxide  of  ethylo- 
codium,  and  like  the  oorre^Muding  base  of  morphine,  it  is 
acted  on  by  iodide  of  ethyle,  the  action  being  apparently 
complex. 

The  resemblance  of  codeine  to  morphine,  in  its  chemical  rela- 
tions, is  very  mat,  and  a  glance  at  the  formulsB  here  given  for 
these  bases  will  explain  this;  for  these  formulaQ  differ  only  by  Ci  Ha , 
or,  in  other  words,  are  homologous.  It  appears,  however,  that 
morphine  is  not  converted  into  codeine  by  the  action  of  iodide  of 
methyle,  as  methylamine  is  into  dimethylamine.  It  is  therefore 
probable  that  the  homology  exists  in  the  group  or  groups  replacing 
the  3  eq.  of  hydrogen,  and  that  methyle  is  not,  directly  at  least, 
one  of  these  groups,  in  codeine. 

c.  Papaverine  J  CUo  Hai  NOs .  This  is  a  new  crystalline  base, 
discovered  by  Merck  in  opium.  It  is  little  known,  but  seems  to 
be  related  to  Thebaine,  (which  see). 
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Forphyroxine,  also  discovered  by  Merok  in  opium,  has  beea 
already  meutioned  as  a  neutral  oompound* 

d,  Thehaine.  This  base  also  occurs  in  opium.  It  is  nearly 
insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  Its  solutions 
are  alkaline,  and  have  an  acrid  metallic  taste.  It  forms  crystal- 
lisable  salts  with  acids.  According  to  Kane,  its  formula  is 
CsA  Hi4  NOs ,  but  Anderson  has  shown  it  to  be  Cm  Hai  NOe . 

e,  Pseudom</rphine,  Ca?  H  la  NOi«  P — ^TMs  base  is  occasionally 
found  in  opium.  It  forms  shining  scales.  It  is  sparingly  soluble 
in  water  and  weak  alcohol,  insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol  and 
in  ether.  It  is  readily  dissolved  by  caustic  potash  or  soda.  It  is 
coloured  blue  by  perchloride  of  iron.  It  forms  salts  with  acids, 
which  are  as  yet  little  known. 

/.  NarceinBy  Cm  Hm  ^Ois  (Anderson). — This,  which  is  a  feeble 
base,  also  occurs  in  opium.  It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water, 
soluble  in  alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether.  It  melts  at  197*.  It  is 
coloured  blue  by  hydrochloric  acid,  but  not  by  perchloride  of  iron. 
Acids  dissolve  it,  and  form  definite  salts  with  it,  and  it  appears 
probable  that  two,  perhaps  three,  substances,  have  been  described 
under  this  name. 

g,  NarcotinCf  Cm  Hso  NOm. — This  is  another  weak  base,  found 
in  opium  in  larger  proportion  than  any  other,  except  morphine. 
It  may  be  obtained  either  from  the  mother-liquor  of  muriate  of 
morphia  by  adding  ammonia,  or  by  digesting  the  insoluble  part 
of  opium  in  diluted  aoetic  acid,  and  precipitating  by  ammonia. 
The  impure  nai  ootine  is  purified  by  solution  in  hot  alcohol,  with. 
the  aid  of  animal  charcoal.  On  cooling,  narcotine  is  deposited  in 
crystals,  which  are  insoluble  in  water  and  alkalies,  soluble  in 
alcohol,  ether,  and  acids.  Its  salts  are  bitter,  and  crystallise 
'  with  great  dificulty. 

The  recent  researches  of  liebig,  'Wohler,  and  Blyth,  and  still 
more  lately  those  of  Anderson,  have  made  known  a  series  of 
products  of  decomposition  derived  from  narcotine,  when  acted 
on  by  peroxide  of  manganese  and  sulphuric  acid,  and  also  by 
bichloride  of  platinum.  These  our  space  wiU  only  permit  us 
briefly  to  mention. 

1.  Opianicacid,  C«o  Hio  Oio  =  C9o  HoOg,  H  0.  This  acid 
crystallises  in  slender  prisms,  and  forms  soluble  and  crystal- 
lisable  salts  with  baryta  and  the  oxides  of  lead  and  silver, 
and  with  oxide  of  ethyle.  When  melted,  opianic  acid  passes 
into  an  insoluble  state,  its  composition  remaining  the  same. 
Anderson  has  obtained  the  opianate  of  oxide  of  ethyle^  or  opianio 
ether. 

2.  Opiammon^  C«o  Hio  NO  i«.  This  compound  is  derived  from 
2  eq.  opianate  of  ammonia  by  the  loss  of  1  eq«  ammonia  and  4  eqs« 
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water.  It  is  a  pale  yellow  powder,  whiob,  by  boiling  with  water, 
is  oonyerted  iQto  opianic  aoid  and  opianate  of  ammonia, 

3.  Xanthopenic  Acid. — Whenopiammon  is  acted  on  by  alkalies, 
it  gives  off  ammonia  and  yields  opianate  and  xanthopenate  of 
potash.  An  acid  separates  the  xanthopenic  add  as  a  yellow 
flocculent  precipitate.  It  forms  salts  of  a  fine  yellow  colour,  but 
has  not  been  fully  examined.    It  contains  nitrogen. 

4.  Opiano^Bu^hurotta  Acid,  Gto  He  On  6s ,  H  0,  is  formed  by 
the  action  of  sulphurous  aoid  on  opianic  acid,  and  is  produced  by 
the  substitution  of  2  eqs.  sulphurous  aoid  for  2  eqs.  water.  It  hais 
a  bitter  taste,  and  forms  crystaUisable  salts. 

5.  Sulphapianic  Acid,  Cso  He  <  gj  ^  ,  H  0.   This  acid  is  formed 

by  the  action  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  on  opianic  aoid,  and  is,  in 
fact,  opianic  acid,  in  which  2  eqs.  of  oxygen  are  replaced  by  2  eqs. 
sulphur.  It  is  an  amorphous  yellow  powder,  which  crystallises 
from  alcohol.  Its  salts  are  soon  decomposed,  yielding  sulphurets 
of  the  metals. 

6.  Semipinic  Acid,  Cio  Hs  Oio  ,  2  H  0.  It  is  a  bibasio  aoid, 
and,  according  to  Anderson,  forms  an  aoid  ether.  This  is  a  product 
of  oxidation  of  opianic  acid«  The  hemipinio  acid  crystallises  in 
regular  four-sided  prisms.  It  forms  insoluble  salts  with  the 
oxides  of  lead  and  silyer. 

7.  CotS^ine,  Cae  Hia  N  0.  This  is  a  base  formed  along  with 
opianic  acid.  1  eq.  narcotine,  CUa  Hm  N  Om  ,  and  2  eqs.  oxygen 
yield  1  eq.  ootamiue,  Css  His  N  Oa  +  1  eq*  opianyle,  Cso  Hio  Oa 
-f-  2  eqs.  water,  2  H  0. 

Gotamine  forms  a  deep  yellow  radiated  mass,  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  in  water.  It  is  bitter  and  alkaline,  and  forms 
crystallisable  double  salts  with  the  bichlorides  of  mercury  and 
platinum. 

8.  Opianyle,  Cio  Hio  Os  (Anderson).  This  compound  is  formed 
along  with  ootarnine,  when  narcotine  is  acted  on  by  nitric  acid  so 
as  to  be  gently  oxidised.  It  forms  fine  needles,  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  ether.  When  its  solution  in  oil  of  yitriol  is  heated,  it  becomes 
deep  purple*  It  is  related  to  opianic  acid  and  hemipinio  acid, 
thus: — 

Opianyle  ......        Cao  Hio  Os 

Opianic  Acid Cm  Hio  Oio 

Hemipinio  Acid  ....         C«o  Hto  Oia 

Anderson  has  aUo  described  a  hydrate  of  opianyle,  Cso  Hn  Oe 
=  C«oHio08,HO. 

Narcotine  may  be  regarded  as  formed  of  ootarnine  plus  a  body 
C20  Hia  Ob,  which  would  be  a  hyduret  of  opianyle,  Cao  Hio  Os, 
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Hf .  This  yerj  easily  explains  the  action  of  oxidising  agents  in 
producing  from  naiootine,  opianic  acid,  hemipinio  aoid,  opianyley 
and  cotarnin«, 

9.  Teropiammon^  Cao  K  Hm  Om  (Anderson).  This  eomponnd 
is  fonned  when  narootine  is  oxidised  by  nitric  acid  of  moderate 
strength.  It  is  deriyed  from  8  eqs.  of  opianio  aoid  and  1  of 
ammonia,  4  of  water  being  separated.  It  forms  small  white 
needles,  spanngly  solnble  in  any  solvent.  Its  solution  in  oil  of 
vitriol  becomes  crimson  red  when  heated. 

10.  Hufnopinic  Acid  is  a  dark  brown  hnmus-Uke  aoid  formed 
by  the  action  of  heat  on  narcotine.  Its  composition  is  not  esta* 
blished  with  certainty,  but  resembles  that  of  other  similar  bodies. 
It  contains  no  nitrogen. 

11.  ApophyUie  Acid,  Cie  N  H?  Os  (Anderson).  This  is  a  pro- 
duct of  decomposition  of  cotamine.  It  Ibrms  orystals  veiy  like 
those  of  apophyllite  and  equally  cleavable.  When  heated  it  yields 
an  oily  liquid,  said  by  Wdhler  to  be  qainoline,  but  aooordLig  to 
Anderson,  isomeric  either  with  aniline,  or  with  anthranilic  aeid, 
as  it  cannot  be  quinoline. 

When  nitric  aoid  acts  on  cotamine  so  as  to  form  i^j^yllio 
aoid,  several  other  substances  are  produced,  which  are  not  yet 
fully  known.  Among  them,  however^  Anderson  has  found  etfay- 
lamine  and  methylamine,  and  has  reason  to  think  that  other  bases 
of  the  same  series,  but  higher  in  the  scale,  also  occur.  * 

12.  Nareogenine^  Cm  Hio  N  Oio  ,  is  formed,  along  with  opianio 
acid,  when  narcotine  is  not  so  far  oxidised  as  to  yi^d  cotamine* 
2  eqs.  narcotine  with  5  eqs.  oxygen  yield  2  eqs.  naroogenine,  1  eq. 
opianio  acid,  and  3  eqs.  water.  It  forms  a  orystallisable  double 
salt  with  bichloride  of  platinum,  but  when  separated,  it  is  resolved 
into  narcotine  and  cotamine.  2  eqs.  naroogenine  with  2  eqs. 
oxygen  contain  the  elements  of  1  eq.  narootine,  1  eq.  ootainine, 
and  1  eq.  carbonic  and. 

13.  Narcotinic  Acid,  When  narootine  is  heated  witli  potash 
it  forms  a  soluble  compound  which  contains  an  acid,  apparently 
isomeric  with  narcotine,  or  differing  from  it  only  by  1  or  2  eqs. 
water.  When  this  acid,  which  is  called  narcotinic  aoid,  is 
separated  from  its  salts,  it  rapidly  passes  into  narootine,  so  that 
it  is  unknown  in  a  separate  form.  Its  atomic  weight  seems  to  be 
half  that  of  narootine, .  so  that  1  eq.  narootine  probably  forms 
2  eqs.  of  the  aeid. 

Such  is  a  very  brief  and  imperfect  account  of  the  results 
of  the  recent  researches  of  W6hler,  Blyth,  and  Anderson,  on 
narcotine.  They  are  of  very  great  importance  as  indicating  a 
method  which  may  lead  to  the  discovery  of  the  trae  constitution 
of  the  alkaloids. 
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Wertheim  has  recently  observed  the  oeoorrenoe  in  opium  of 
three  narootineB,  homologoiu  with  one  another,  as  follows: — 

Methylonarootme  ....  C«4  N  Hn  O14 
Ethylonarcotine  ....  Cm  N  H2A  Oi* 
Propylonarcotine  .         .         .         C«8  N  Har  Oi« 

The  differenoe  at  eaoh  step  is  Ot  Hi,  and  as  we  hare  seen 
that  methylamine,  ethylamine,  and  perhaps  propylamine,  may  be 
obtained  from  narootine,  it  is  probable  that  these  bases  are 
oonstitnents  of  these  three  nareotines.  Ethylonarcotine,  it  will  be 
seen,  is  the  substance  we  have  described  as  narootine,  but  like  all 
oontiguotts  homcdogous  oofmponnds,  these  narootines  resemble 
eaoh  other  so  much  as  not  to  be  eanly  disting^nished  or  separated 
from  one  another. 

A.  Chelidonme,  C«o  Hw  Nt  Oe .  This  alkaloid  occurs  in  Cheli" 
doniutn  Via;u«,  along  with  ehelerythrine.  It  is  bitter,  insoluble  in 
water,  and  alkaline,  forming  crystallisable  salts. 

t .  Chelerythrins^  found  in  the  same  plant,  forms  a  grey  powder, 
which  excites  violent  sneezing.  With  acids  it  forms  red  salts, 
which  are  narcotic  and  poisonous. 

k,  Olaueine.  This  alkaloid  occurs  in  the  leaves  and  stem  of 
Olaueium  luteum.  It  may  be  obtained  in  pearly  scales ;  its  taste 
is  bitter,  and  acrid,  and  it  forms  salts  with  acids.  Its  composition 
is  not  yet  ascertained. 

/.  Olaueopierine  is  found  in  the  root  of  the  same  plant.  It  is 
bitter  and  forms  salts  of  a  bitter  and  nauseous  taste.  Its 
composition  is  unknown. 


d.  AlkoJUndi  of  the  Sdlcmaoem,  ike  Strycknece,  and  other  Vegetable 

FamUiee, 

a.  Hyo8eyam%n$. — ^This  base  is  found  in  Hyo8eyamu$  niger  and 
other  species  of  hyoscyamus.  Its  composition  is  not  yet  known. 
It  is  extracted  from  the  seeds  by  a  difficult  and  tedious  process, 
and  may  also  be  obtained,  although  with  much  loss,  by  distillation 
with  potash,  like  oonicine.  It  is  very  prone  to  decomposition 
when  in  contact  with  mineral  alkalies.  It  crystallises,  when 
pure,  in  radiated  groups  of  needles,  but  sometimes  forms  a  viscid 
amorphous  mass.  When  moist  it  has  a  stupefying  smeU  like  that 
of  tobacco.  It  is  very  poisonous,  causing,  like  couiine,  tetanic 
spasms.  It  dilates  the  pupil  powerfully.  It  is  fusible  and  volatile, 
but  is  partially  decomposed  when  distilled.  It  dissolves  in  water, 
alcohol,  and  ether.  It  neutraliBcs  the  acids,  forming  crystallisable 
salts,  which  are  very  poisonous.    The  fact  that  it  is  volatile,  and 
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has  a  smell  analogooa  to  that  of  nicotine,  suggest  the  idea 
that  it  may  be  a  true  volatile  base,  of  the  dass  of  niootiney 
representing  ammonia,  but  high  in  the  soale,  and  probably  con- 
taining no  oxygen. 

b.  Datwine,  This  base  is  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  Daiura 
Stramonium,  It  is,  in  preparation  and  properties,  very  analogous 
to  hyosoyamine.  It  is,  however,  less  soluble  in  water,  and  orya- 
tallises  in  fine  brilliant  prisms,  from  its  alooholic  solution.  It  is 
fusible,  volatile,  and  very  poisonous,  dilating  the  pupil.  Its  salts 
are  crystallisable  and  very  poisonous.  Its  precise  oompodtion  is 
unknown,  but  it  is  now  said  to  be  identical  with  atropine. 
Possibly  it  may  be  only  homologous  with  that  base. 

c.  Stramonine, — This  is  another  crystalline  compound  found  in 
Stramonium.  It  is  crystallisable,  volatile,  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether,  insoluble  in  water.  Its  nature  is  uncertain,  and  its  com- 
position unknown. 

d.  Atropine,  Cm  Has  NOe .  This  alkaloid  is  the  active  principle 
of  Atropa  Belladonna,  It  is  obtained  like  daturine,  and  being 
equally  prone  to  decomposition,  much  is  always  lost.  It  is 
sparingly  soluble  in  water  and  ether,  more  soluble  in  alcohoL 
It  crystallises  in  white  silky  prisms,  and  sometimes  forms  an 
amorphous  mass  Uke  glass.  It  is  very  bitter,  acrid,  and  poisonous, 
dilating  the  pupil  like  hyosoyamine  and  daturine.  It  is  fusible 
and  volatile,  and  neutralises  acids,  forming  salts  which  are  bitteri 
acrid,  and  poLBonous,  and  which  crystallise*  These  salts,  from 
their  very  poweriul  action  in  permanently  dilating  the  pupil, 
are  very  well  adapted  for  medical  use,  being  much  more  uniform 
than  the  extract. 

e.  Solanine,  Cm  Hoe  N  Oss  f  This  alkaloid  occurs  in  many 
species  of  Solanum,  as  in  iS.  nigrum,  S,  dulcamara,  and  in  the 
potato,  S,  tuberosum.  In  the  latter  it  is  found  in  large  quantity, 
especially  in  the  shoots,  when  the  tubers  have  germinated  in 
dark  cellars.  The  shoots  are  extracted  with  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  and  the  solution  precipitated  while  hot  by  ammonia.  The 
precipitate  is  purified  by  solution  in  alcohol.  It  forms  a  crystal- 
line powder,  very  bitter  and  acrid,  and  highly  poisonous,  but  not 
dilating  the  pupil.  Its  salts  do  not  crystalUse  readily.  There 
is  some  reason  to  suspect  that  the  alkaloid  of  the  shoots  of 
potatoes  may  be  distinct  from  that  of  the  bitter-sweet,  Solanum 
dulcamara, 

/.  Veratrine,  Cm  Hai  N  Oa  P  This  alkaloid  is  found  in  Vera^ 
trum  SabadiUa,  V,  album,  &c.  It  is  extracted  as  atropine  is,  and 
is  generally  obtained  as  a  crystalline  powder,  nearly  white,  very 
acrid  and  poisonous,  exciting,  when  introduced  into  the  nostni, 
violent  and  even  dangerous  sneezing.     It  is  insoluble  in  water, 
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but  very  soluble  in  alcohol ,  and  may  be  obtained  by  the  sponta- 
neous evaporation  of  its  alooholio  solution,  in  prismatio  crystals 
several  lines  in  length.  It  is  coloured  red  both  by  nitric  and 
sulphuric  acid. 

Yeratrinci  in  the  form  of  tincture,  and  still  more  in  that  of 
ointment  (1  drachm,  or  |  drachm  to  1  oz.  of  lard),  is  now  much 
used  as  an  external  application  in  neuralgia  and  obstinate  rheu- 
matic pains.  Its  effects  in  many  cases  are  highly  beneficial.  In 
making  the  ointment,  the  veratrine  should  first  be  rubbed  with 
a  few  drops  of  alcohol  to  an  impalpable  powder,  and  the  lard 
then  added.  If  this  be  not  done,  the  gritty  particles  of  vera- 
trine in  the  ointment  cause  so  much  irritation  when  rubbed  into 
the  skin  as  to  prevent  its  use  for  any  length  of  time.  We  are 
indebted  chiefly  to  Dr.  Turnbull  for  our  knowledge  of  the  valuable 
properties  of  this  alkaloid. 

g,  SabadiUine,  This  name  has  been  given  by  Couerbe  to  a 
second  crystalline  body  found  by  him  along  with  veratrine.  It 
is  alkaline,  soluble  in  hot  water,  insoluble  in  ether,  and  forms 
crystallisable  salts  with  acids.  Couerbe  states  its  formula  to  be 
Cao  His  N  Os ;  but,  according  to  Simon,  it  is  a  compound  of 
veratrine  with  resin,  containing  also  resinate  of  soda. 

A.  Colchicine,  This  alkaloid  is  similar  to  veratrine,  for  which 
it  was  formerly  taken.  It  is  found  in  Colchicum  autumnale.  It 
is  crystallisable,  bitter,  and  very  poisonous.  Nitric  acid  colours 
it  blue  or  violet.  It  is  soluble  in  water,  alcohol  and  ether.  Its 
salts  are  crystallisable,  bitter,  acrid,  and  poisonous.  They  might 
probably  be  used  in  medicine  advantageously,  instead  of  the 
very  uncertain  preparations  of  colchicum  which  are  at  present 
employed.  In  a  very  small  dose,  colchicine  causes  purging  and 
vomiting.    Its  composition  is  unknown. 

t.  Aconitine,  C0O  H*^  N  Oi«  ?  This  alkaloid,  the  exact  compo- 
sition of  which  is  unknown,  is  found  in  Aconitum  Napellus,  and, 
probably,  also  in  A,ferox  and  other  species.  It  is  obtained  by  the 
usual  method,  but,  being  very  prone  to  suffer  change,  much  is  lost. 
It  forms  a  crystalline  powder,  or  occasionally  a  vitreous  amorphous 
mass.  It  is  in  the  highest  degree  bitter,  acrid,  and  poisonous,  and 
is  said  by  Geiger  to  dilate  the  pupU.  On  the  o^er  hand,  the 
plant  contracts  the  pupil  and  causes  numbness  of  the  parts  to 
which  it  is  ap]died ;  and  Dr.  TumbiUl  has  obtained  an  aconitine 
possessing,  tEese  properties  in  a  very  high  degree.  Either, 
therefore,  there  are  two  bases  in  the  aconite,  or,  as  is  much  more 
probable,  the  aconitine  of  Geiger,  having  an  action  different  from 
that  of  the  plant,  is  a  product  of  decomposition,  while  that  of 
Turnbull  is  unchanged. 

Turubull's  aconitine  is  an  invaluable  remedy  in  the  same  painful 
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diseases  in  which  veratrine  is  employed.  It  is,  nnforiaiiatelj', 
obtained  in  small  proportion^  and  as  yet  is  very  ezpensiye.  A 
cheaper  and  more  produotiye  method  of  preparing  it  is  a  very 
great  desideratum. 

k,  Delphtne,  Ctr  H19  N  Oi  P  This  alkaloid,  analogoos  to  vera* 
trine,  is  foand  in  Stavtsaere^  Delphinium  Staphysagria,  It  has  only 
been  obtained  hitherto  as  a  y^lowish-vhite  powder,  not  ciya- 
tallised,  y^ry  aorid,  and  poisonous.  It  forms  neutral  salts, 
hitherto  little  examined.  It  may  be  used  in  the  same  affections 
and  in  the  same  manner  as  yerateine. 

/.  Staphisine.  This  is  a  substanoe  found  along  with  delphine, 
and  said  to  be  Csa  Hu  NO*.  It  is  aorid  and  poisonous,  but  is 
probably  only  a  o(»npound  of  delphine. 

m.  Emetine^  Car  H17  N  Oio  ?  This  is  the  aotiye  principle  of 
ipecacuanha,  the  root  of  Cep^taelis  Ipecacuanha,  When  pure,  it 
is  a  white  powder,  alkaline,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  hot 
water,  insoluble  in  ether,  j^  of  a  grain  acts  as  an  emetic.  In 
a  dose  of  from  2  to  4  grains  it  is  poisonous.  Its  salts  do  not 
crystallise. 

n.  Chiococeine,  and  o.  Vtoline  are  two  yery  similar  alkaloids, 
found  in  Chiococca  ramosa  and  Viola  odorata.  They  are  supposed 
by  some  to  be  emetine  disguised  by  a  little  foreign  matter. 

p»  Strt/chnine,  CUs  Hn  Ni  0% .  This  alkaloid  is  found  in  nux 
yomica,  the  seeds  of  Strychnos  ntuc  vomica,  in  8t.  Ignatius's 
bean,  the  seed  of  S,  Ignatii^  in  the  wood  of  S,  colubrina^  and  in 
t^e  poison  called  Upas  TieuU,  deriyed  from  S.  TieuU.  It  is 
extracted  by  decoction  with  dilute  sulphuric  aoid,  precipitating 
the  decoction  with  milk  of  lime,  and  acting  on  the  precipitate 
after  washing  it  with  cold  alcohol,  by  boiling  alcohol,  which  on 
cooling  deposits  the  strychnine  in  yery  regular  transparent 
brilliant  crystals.  If  brucine  is  present,  it  remains  chiefly  in 
the  mother  liquid,  but  the  two  bases  may  be  separated  by 
converting  botii  into  nitrates,  and  crystallising;  the  nitrate  of 
strychnine  crystallises  readily,  while  the  nitrate  of  brucine 
remains  dissolved. 

Strychnine  is  yery  insduhle,  requiring  7000  parts  of  water. 
It  is  so  bitter,  that  1  part  gives  a  very  strong  and  persistent 
bitter  taste  to  40,000  parts  of  water.  It  dissolves  in  hot  alcohol, 
although  sparingly  if  the  alcohol  be  pure,  and  is  insoluble  in 
ether.  When  pure  it  is  only  coloured  yellow  by  nitric  acid  ;  a 
trace  of  brueine  causes  it  to  be  reddened  by  that  aoid.  It  forms 
ciystallisable  salts,  which  are  intensely  bitter.  Their  solutions 
are  precipitated  white  by  alkalies,  by  tincture  of  galls,  and  by 
iodide  of  potassium,  in  white  crystals  by  sulphooyanide  of 
potassium,   i^d   as  yeUow  powders  by  solutions  of  gold  and 
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platinum.  When  heated  with  baaes,  strychnine  yields  the 
volatile  base  quinoline  already  described. 

Strychnine  and  its  salts,  especially  the  latter,  from  their 
solubility,  are  most  energetic  poisons.  They  produce  spasmodic 
motions,  and  are  used  in  very  small  doses  as  remedies  in 
paralysis ;  they  seem  to  have  a  specific  action  on  the  lower  part 
of  the  spinal  column.  The  average  dose  is  ^^  of  a  grain.  In  the 
event  of  an  overdose,  the  best  antidote  is  infusion  of  galls  or 
strong  tea,  which  also  contains  tannine. 

With  chlorine  and  bromine,  strychnine  yields  the  substitution 
products,  chlorostrychnine,  a  base ;  trichlorostrychnine,  a  neutral 
substance ;  and  bromostrychnine,  a  base.  With  iodine  it  forms, 
like  quinine  or  codeine,  a  peculiar  compound  in  which  4  eqs.  of 
strychnine  seem  to  be  united  to  6  of  iodine.  It  forms  orange- 
coloured  scaly  crystals,  which  are  decomposed  by  acids,  strychnine 
being  reproduced. 

q,  Brucine,  Cm  Hm  Na  Os .  This  alkaloid  occurs  along  with 
sti^chnine  in  nuz  vomica,  and  also  in  the  fiedse  angustura  bark, 
the  bark  of  Brucia  antidysenterica.  It  is  prepared  as  strychnine. 
Besides  the  methods  above  mentioned  for  separating  the  two 
bases,  there  is  another,  which  is,  to  boil  the  noixture  with  water 
as  long  as  it  dissolves  brucine,  or  till  the  strychnine  is  no  longer 
reddened  by  nitric  acid.  Brucine  forms  large  transparent  orys- 
tals,  which  I  have  found  to  become  opaque  in  doeely  stopped 
phials.  It  is  very  bitter  and  poisonous,  but  much  less  so  than 
strychnine.  It  may  be  used  for  the  same  purposes  in  a  rather 
larger  dose.  It  is  reddened  strongly  by  nitric  acid,  and  the  red 
solution  becomes  violet  on  the  addition  of  solution  of  tin.  It  is 
thus  distinguished  from  strychnine  and  morphine.  Its  salts,  for 
the  most  part,  crystallise  with  facility. 

With  bromine,  brucine  forms  a  substitution  base,  bromobrucine. 
With  iodine  it  appears  to  yield  two  oompounds,  one  of  which 
contains  4  eqs.  of  brucine  and  6  eqs.  of  iodine,  the  other  2  eqs. 
of  brucine  and  6  eqs.  of  iodine. 

Nitric  acid  deoomposes  it,  producing  a  new  compound,  eacothe' 

Ztne,  C«o  2  ]^  Q   }  N«  Oio ,  along  with  nitrite  or  hyponitrite  of 

oxide  of  methyle,  oxalic  add,  water  and  deutoxide  of  nitrogen. 
The  production  of  oxide  of  methyle  in  this  action,  would  seem  to 
render  it  probable  that  methyle  exists,  as  such,  in  brucine. 

r.  Jervine^  Coo  H45  Na  Os .  This  alkaloid  is  found  in  white 
hellebore,  Veratrum  album,  along  with  veratrine,  from  which  it 
is  separated  easily,  as  it  crystallises  first  from  the  alcoholic 
solution ;  and  its  sulphate  is  far  less  soluble  than  that  of  vera- 
trine.   It  forms  a  crystalline  powder^  fusible,  insoluble  in  water, 
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soluble  in  alcohol,  and  forming  with  sulphuric,  nitric,  and  hydro- 
chloric acids,  very  sparingly  soluble  salts,  so  that  the  solution  of 
the  acetate  is  precipitated  by  these  three  acids. 

«.  Curarine.  This  alkaloid  is  obtained  from  the  8onth 
American  poison  called  curari,  which  is  derived  from  some 
plant  of  the  family  Strychneee.  It  is  a  deadly  poison  when  intro- 
duced into  a  wound,  but  may  be  swallowed  with  impunity.  The 
curarine  forms  a  yellowish  amorphous  bitter  mass,  which  is  more 
poisonous  than  the  curari  which  yields  it.  Its  salts  are  bitter, 
but  do  not  crystallise. 

t.  Cotydalme^  Cs*  Hm  N  Oio  ?  Found  in  the  root  of  CorydaU$ 
hulboM  and  C,  fabacea.  It  forms  a  light  grey  powder,  very 
soluble  in  alcohol,  which  deposits  it  in  crystals.  It  is  reddened 
by  nitric  acid,  and  forms  crystallisable  salts  with  acetic  and 
sulphuric  acids. 

u,  Carapine,  Found  in  Carapus  Guianensis,  It  is  a  white 
pearly  fusible  powder,  very  bitter,  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol, 
insoluble  in  ether,  forming  crystallisable  salts  with  hydrochloric 
and  acetic  acids. 

f.\  Cusparine.  Found  in  the  true  angustura  bark,  that  of 
Bonplandia  trifoliata  or  Cusparia  fehrtfuga.  It  forms  fusible 
ootohedral  crystals,  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  very  soluble  in 
alcohol. 

to.  Daphnine  occurs  in  the  bark  of  Daphne  gnidium  and 
D,  mezereon.  It  is  obtained  by  distilling  the  infusion  with  mag- 
nesia. It  is  alkaline  and  acrid,  and  forms  crystallisable  salts 
with  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids,  according  to  Yauqueline.  Baer 
and  Gmelin  could  not  obtain  it. 

X,  Bebeerine  is  the  active  principle  of  the  bark  of  the  heheeru 
tree  of  Ouiana,  which  seems  to  be  analogous  to  quinine.  It  has 
not  been  obtained  crystallised,  but  Yon  Planta  has  obtained  it 
as  a  snow-white  powder,  strongly  basic,  the  salts  of  which  do  not 
crystallise.  Bebeerine  and  its  salts  are  bitter  and  highly  febrifuge. 
Yon  Planta  has  shown  that  its  formula  is  Css  H^  N  Oo ,  and  that 
it  is  not,  as  was  supposed,  isomeric  with  morphine. 

y,  Sanguinarine  is  found  in  Sanguinaria  Canadensis,  It  forms 
a  grey  powder,  which  is  alkaline  and  yields  red  salts.  It  excites 
sneezing,  and  is  possibly  identical  with  chelerythrine. 

2.  Azadirxne,  found  in  Malea  azadirachtaf  is  alkaline,  forms  a 
crystallisable  salt  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  is  powerfully  febrifuge. 

aa,  Capsicine  is  the  active  principle  of  the  capsules  of  Capsicum 
annuum  or  cayenne  pepper.  It  has  a  resinous  aspect  and  a 
burning  taste,  but  when  quite  pure  may  be  crystallised.  It 
forms  crystallisable  salts  with  acetic,  nitric,  and  sulphuric  acids. 
It  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  insoluble  (when  pure)  in  ether  and  in  water. 
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hb,  Crotonine  occurs  in  the  seeds  of  Croton  tiglium,  and  may 
be  obtained  from  oroton  oU  by  boiling  it  with  water  and  magnesia. 
It  forms  crystals,  which  are  fusible,  soluble  in  alcohol,  insoluble 
in  water.  It  forms  crystallisable  salts  with  sulphuric  and  phos- 
phoric acids. 

cc,  Buxine  occurs  in  boxwood  bark.  It  forms  a  bitter,  brown, 
amorphous  mass,  soluble  in  alcohol,  alkaline,  and  forming  a 
crystalline  sulphate.     It  excites  sneezing. 

dd,  Apyrine.  Found  in  Cocos  lapidea.  It  is  a  white  alkaline 
powder,  forming  crystalline  salts  with  acids. 

ee,  Cynapine,  From  JEthusa  cynapium.  It  is  crystallisable, 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  forms  a  crystalline  sulphate. 

ff,  Cissampeline,  or  Pelosine,  Cse  H21  NOo ,  from  Cissampelos 
Pareira,  is  a  white  powder,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether ;  alkaline, 
forming  soluble  salts,  of  which  the  hydrochlorate  crystallises. 
Its  formula,  as  given  by  Boedeker,  is  the  same  as  that  of  codeine. 
It  is  probably,  however,  isomeric,  not  identical,  with  that  base. 
It  forms  a  hydrate  with  3  eqs.  of  water.  When  exposed  to  light 
aud  air,  the  hydrate  is  changed  into  a  yellow  baise,  pelluteine, 
C«  H21  NO7 . 

gg,  Oxyacanthine  and  Berherine  are  two  bitter  substances 
found  in  the  barberry,  Bsrberis  vulgaris.  The  former  is  decidedly 
alkaline,  and  forms  crystallisable  salts.  The  latter  is  bitter, 
yellow,  and  feebly,  if  at  all  alkaline.  It  crystallises,  and  is  used 
in  dyeing.    Its  formula  is  C48  Hiq  NOio. 

hh,  Surinamine  and  Jamaicine  are  two  alkaloids,  found  in 
Oeoffrcea  Surinamensis  and  O.  inermis.  Both  are  crystallisable, 
and  form  crystallisable  salts ;  those  of  the  latter  are  precipitated 
by  tannine  and  corrosive  sublimate. 

tV.  Piperine,  Cm  Has  N«  On.  This  compound  is  found  in 
pepper,  Piper  nigrum  and  P.  longum.  It  is  very  crystallisable, 
soluble  in  alcohol,  very  pungent.  It  is  a  feeble  base,  but  does 
form  salts,  especially  double  chlorides,  containing  hydrochlorate 
of  piperine. 

Piperidine,  Cio  Hii  N.  When  piperine  is  heated  with  potash- 
lime,  or  acted  on  by  nitric  acid,  it  yields  an  oily  volatile  base, 
which  is  piperidine.      It  is  an  imide  base,  2  of  the  3  eq.  of 

hydrogen  in  ammonia  being  replaced  by  Cio  Hio,  thus,  ^  ri    tt     |  • 

It  is  probable  that  the  group  Cio  Hio  is  itself  made  up  of  two 
groups,  each  replacing  1  eq.  of  hydrogen.  Piperidine  is  a  strong 
base,  analogous  to  ammonia.  Its  salts  crystallise  perfectly.  With 
cyanic  acid  it  yields  a  compound  homologous  with  urea,  in  wliich 
2  eq.  of  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  the  group  Cio  Hio,  or,  as  it  may 
be  called,  piperyle.    This  compound  is  called  piperylurea.    Witib 
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the  oyanate  of  methyle  and  ethjle,  piperidine  yields  two  other 
ureas,  methylopiperylurea  and  ethylopiperylurea.  All  these  areas 
crystallise  beautifully.  With  the  iodides  of  methyle,  ethyle,  and 
amyle,  piperidine  yields  nitryle  bases,  whioh  are  methylopiperi- 

dine,  N  ^  ^  i  ;  ethylopiperidine,  N  q^  ^  I  ;  and  amylopi- 

peridine,  ^  n^  ^^^  [  •  These  all  resemble  piperidine  more  or  less. 

The  two  first  of  these  three  new  bases  acted  on  by  iodide  of 
methyle  and  iodide  of  ethyle,  give  rise  to  two  ammonium  bases ; 

do  Hio  \ 
hydrated  oxide  of  dimethylopiperidium,  N  Cs  Hs     >  0,  HO  :  and 

C«  Hs    ) 
Cio  Hio  \ 
hydrated  oxide  of  diethylopiperidium,  17  €«  Hs     >  0,  HO.    These 

C*  Ha    ) 

bases  resemble  the  ammonium  bases  already  described.  The 
iodide  of  dimethylopiperidium  forms  brilliant  crystals ;  that  of  the 
ethyle  compound,  has  not  been  obtained  crystallised. 

Piperidine  also  forms  other  compounds,  such  as  piperylosulpho- 
carbamic  acid,  whioh  is  obtained  united  to  piperidine  in  the  form 

of  y«7  fin,  orytde,  C„  m.  N.&  =  N/S).Go  Hjo  |^  j  _ 

Cahours  has  also  obtained  piperylbenzamide  and  piperylcum- 
inamide,  the  former  of  whioh  is  amide,  in  which  1  eq.  of  hydrogen 

is  replaced  by  benzoyle,  the  other  by  piperyle,  N  q^*  g*        ?  = 

Cm  His  KOa .     The  latter  is  analogous  in  composition,  oumyle 

being  substituted  for  benzoyle,  N  ^*  ^IJ  ^  |  =  Cao  Hii  NOi. 

Both  form  fine  crystals. 

kk.  Menispermine  and  Paramentspenntne  are  found  in  Coeeulus 
indietu,  the  seed  of  Menispermum  eoccultu.  Menispermine  is 
white,  fusible,  crystallisable,  and  forms  salts,  of  whioh  the 
sulphate  crystallises.     Its  formula  is  Gis  His  NOa  • 

Paramenispermine  has  the  same  composition.  It  is  less  fusible, 
but  sublimes  at  a  high  temperature.  It  does  not  appear  to  form 
definite  salts.  Both  are  insoluble  in  water,  and  soluble  in  alcohol; 
and  paramenispermine  is  insoluble  in  ether. 

U,  MarmaUne,  Cn  Hie  Nx  Oa,  and  JSarmine^  Cae  Hia  Na  Ot. — 
These  alkaloids  occur  united  with  phosphoric  acid  in  the  seeds 
of  Peganum  Harmala,  The  first  forms  brownish-yellow  prisms, 
bitter,  astringent,  and  acrid,  very  soluble  in  alcohol,  little  soluble 
in  water  or  ether.  It  is  fusible,  and  partly  volatile.  It  forms, 
with  acids,  yellow  crystaUisable  salts.      By  oxidising  agents, 
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harmaline  is  trangformed  into  a  red  matter,  whioh  forms  red  salts 
with  acids.  The  harmala  red  of  oommeroe  is  the  powder  of  the 
seeds  idready  transformed  into  the  phosphate  of  the  red  harmaline. 
It  is  used  in  dyeing,  especially  in  giving  to  silk  every  shade  of 
red,  rose-colour,  and  pink.  It  is  prodaced  ahondantly  in  the 
steppes  of  southern  Russia,  and  is  little  known  out  of  that  country. 
Fritzsche  states  that  hy  oxidation  harmaline  yields  two  new  bases, 
leucoharmine  and  chrysoharminej  the  composition  of  which  is  not 
given.  Besides  these,  harmaline  yields  a  variety  of  substitu- 
ti(Mi-product8,  such  as  nitroharmaliney  nitrohannine,  &o.  With 
1  eq.  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  it  forms  a  new  base,  eyanJuirtnaUnef 
Cts  His  Ns  Os . 

mm.  Caffeine,  Cu  Hio  N*  O4  +  2  eq.  Stk.  Th4ine.  Ouaranine. 
This  remarkable  compound  is  found  in  coffee^  in  tea^  in  Gh/Mrana 
ojficinaliSf  or  Paullinia  torhilisy  and  in  Ilex  Paroffuayensis.  It  is 
best  obtained  by  ad  Aig  to  a  decoction  of  tea  a  slight  excess  of 
acetate  of  lead,  and  evaporating  to  dr3mes8  the  filtered  liquid. 
The  dry  mass  mixed  with  sand,  is  heated  in  the  apparatus 
described  for  benzoic  acid,  when  caffeine  is  obtained  in  crystals. 
Tea  yields  more  than  1  per  cent. 

Caffeine  forms  fine  white  prisms,  of  a  silky  lustre,  which  are 
soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  bitter,  fusible,  and  volatile. 

It  is  a  feeble  base,  but  forms,  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  sul- 
phuric acid,  salts  which  yield  very  large  crystals. 

The  most  interesting  circumstance  in  relation  to  caffeine  is, 
that  while,  in  some  form,  such  as  coffee,  tea,  Paraguay  tea,  or 
Ghiarana  tea,  plants  containing  it  are  used  by  nearly  all  nations 
as  a  necessary  of  life,  and  never  relinquished  when  they  can  by 
any  means  be  obtained :  and  while  the  only  other  substance  much 
used  for  the  same  purpose,  namely,  cocoa  or  chocolate,  contains  a 
body  closely  allied  to,  and  indeed  homologous  with,  caffeine,  there 
is  a  very  remarkable  analogy  and  connection  between  the  compo- 
sition of  caffeine  and  its  derivatives,  and  certain  products  of  the 
animal  functions,  those,  namely,  connected  with  uric  acid.  This 
is  not  the  proper  place  to  enter  on  the  formation  and  destruction  of 
uric  acid  in  the  body,  which  will  be  done  hereafter,  but  we  shall 
here  mention  briefly  the  results  of  £ochleder*s  investigation  of  the 
derivatives  of  caffeine,  and  show  their  analogy  with  those  of  uric 
acid.  Caffeine  when  acted  on  by  chlorine,  yields  a  weak  acid,  which 
resembles  alloxantine,  and  it  is,  in  fact,  homologous  with  alloxantine. 
This  is  amalic  acid,  Cia  N2  Hr  Os ,  differing  from  anhydrous  allox- 
antine, Ce  Nft  Eft  Os ,  by  2  ( Ca  Ha  )•  When  this,  the  alloxantine  of 
the  caffeine  series,  is  oxidised,  it  yields  chokstrophane,  a  compound 
homologous  with  parabanic  acid,  the  product  of  the  oxidation  of 
alloxantine ;  and  lastiy,  when  amalio  acid  acts  on  ammonia,  there 

F  F 
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is  formed  caffeomurexide^  a  oompoimd  having  the  same  striking 
external  oharacters  as  marezide,  with  which  it  is  homologons. 
Thus  we  have : — 

AUozantiQe  Cs  Nt  Hs  Os  Amalio  Acid  Cia  Ns  Hv  0« 
Parabanio  Acid  C«  Nt  Ht  Oe  Gbolestrophane  Cio  N*  He  Oe 
Murexide  C%*  Nio  H    Oia    Gaffeomorexide  Cm  Nio  Hm  0i« 

The  difference  between  the  two  mnrexides  is  not  2  (Ca  H9)or 
C*  H4,  as  in  the  other  two  oases,  but  Cm  His  or  3  (C«  H«}, 
beoanse  in  murexide  three  atoms  of  alloxantine  are  grouped  to 
yield  one  of  murexide,  Cm,  and  by  analogy,  3  atoms  of  amalio 
acid  must  be  grouped  to  yield  one  of  the  new  murexide,  Cm.  The 
analogy  between  the  two  series  oannot  be  overlooked,  and  wUl,  no 
doubt,  be  found  to  extend  to  many  other  points.  We  may  also 
regard  amalio  acid  as  dimethylalloxantine,  mid  oholestrophane  as 
dimethyloparabanio  acid,  2  eq.  of  methyle  in  both,  replacing  2  eq. 
of  hydrogen. 

Caffeine,  when  acted  on  by  chlorine,  yields,  in  addition  to 
amaUc  acid,  chloride  of  cyanogen  and  hydrochlorate  of  methyl- 
amine ;  and  we  may  suppose  caffeine  to  be  composed  of  Ca  N  -f- 
Ca  Hs  N  +  G^*  ^a  Ha  0* .  It  is  the  latter  group,  with  2  eqs.  of 
water  and  2  of  oxygen,  which  forms  amalic  acid.  It  is  analogous 
to  the  group  uryle,  which,  with  oxygen  and  water,  forms  alloxan- 
tine. Uryle  is  Cs  Na  0« ,  but  to  be  homologous  with  the  above 
group  in  caffeine,  it  ought  to  be  Cs  Ka  H  O4 ,  and  as  neither  group 
is  known  in  the  separate  form,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  true 
uryle,  or  radical  of  alloxantine,  is  Cs  Na  H  O4 ,  which,  with  2  of 
water  and  2  of  oxygen,  will  form  alloxantine,  instead  of  requiring 
1  of  oxygen  and  3  of  water,  as  the  formula  Cs  Na  0«  does.  Since 
caffeine  yields  cyanogen  and  methylamine  to  chlorine,  it  is 
probable  that  both  are  ready  formed  in  it. 

When  oholestrophane,  Cio  Na  Ha  Os ,  is  boiled  with  potash,  it 
yields  ethylamine,  C4  H7  N,  water  being  decomposed.  Along 
with  this,  it  yields  oxalic  and  carbonic  acids  and  ammonia, 
while  parabanio  acid,  heated  with  potash,  yields  only  am- 
monia, oxalic  acid  and  carbonic,  but  2  eqs.  of  ammonia.  The 
intermediate  homologous  compound,  Cs  Na  H4  Go ,  if  obtained, 
would  yield  methylamine,  oxalic  and  carbonic  acids,  and 
ammonia. 

nn,  Th€€hromine^  C14  Hs  N4  O4  P  This  substance,  which  is  a 
weak  base,  homologous  with  caffeine,  is  found  in  the  seeds  of 
Theahroma  cacao,  or  chocolate.  Its  constitution  is  still  obscure. 
But  Bochleder  has  obtained  from  it,  by  oxidation,  a  compound 
Cia  Na  H«  Oio ,  and  a  salt  of  ammonia,  N  H*  O,  Cia  Na  Hs  Gio. 
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The  anhydrous  acid  of  this  salt,  Cis  Na  Hs  Oio  >  is  KunLologous 
with  alloxan  and  inosinio  aoid.    We  have : — 

AUoxan  .     .     Gs   Nt  H4  Oio 

Ipofiinic  Acid   .  .         .     Cio  Na  Ho  Oio 

f^bjd  from  Theobromine  Gii  Ns  Hs  Oio 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  last  acid  has  the  same  relation  to 
alloxan  that  amalic  acid  has  to  alloxantine,  and  that  both  caffeine 
and  theobromine,  when  oxidised,  yield  products  analogous  to 
substances  formed  by  the  oxidation  of  uric  acid. 

e.  Alkaloids  found  in  the  Animal  Organitm. 

Only  two  such  bases  are  yet  known,  namely :  urea^  already 
described  as  occmj|^g  in  the  urine  :  and  kreaiinine,  which 
Liebig  has  detat^ftboth  in  the  juice  of  flesh  and  in  urine,  and 
which  has  been  owribed  as  an  artificial  base,  it  having  been  first 
observed  as  a  product  of  the  action  of  acids  on  kreatine. 

The  following  substances  have  been  noticed  as  alkaloids,  but 
are  |  very  little  known  :  Castine  in  Vitex  agnus  castus ;  Cicuttne 
in  Cicuta  virosa :  CheBrophylltne  in  Charophyllum  bulbosum ; 
JSsenbeckine  in  Esenheckia  febri/uga  ;  Digitaline  in  Digitalis 
purpurea  ;  Eupatortnem^upatorium  cannabinum ;  Euphorbine 
in  Euphorbium  ;  Con^mttline  in  Convolvulus  scammonium  ; 
Pereirinein  Pereira  ban^  Lobelineia  Lobelia  injlata  ;  Carapine 
in  Carapa  bark  ;  Fagine  in  the  beech  nut  or  mast ;  Fumarine  in 
Fumaria  officinalis  ;  Hederine  in  ivy  seeds  ;  and  others. 

We  now  come  to  a  class  of  compounds,  very  widely  distributed 
in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  but  not  exhibiting  the  same  varieties 
as  the  class  hitherto  described,  and  not  characterised  in  the 
same  marked  properties.  This  is  a  class  of  neutral  or  indifferent 
non-azotised  bodies,  which  are  never  poisonous,  hardly  even 
possessed  of  medicinal  properties,  and  exhibit  no  striking  chemical 
characters.  It  includes  sugar,  starch,  gum,  or  mucilage,  pectine 
or  vegetable  jelly,  and  woody  fibre  or  lignine,  with  their 
derivatives.    We  can  only  describe  them  briefiy. 


INDIFPEBENT  K0N-A20TI8ED   COMPOUNDS. 

1.  Sugar. 

There  are  various  substances  to  which  this  name  is  given. 
These  are,  cane  sugar,  glucose,  (grape  sugar,  starch  sugar,  diabetic 
sugar,  or  sugar  of  honey,)  sugar  of  milk,  and  amorphous  or 
uncrystalHsable  sugar.      Besides   these,  there  are  one  or  two 
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BubstanflHmsembling  sugar,  suoh  as  mannita  or  mushzoom  sugar, 
aad  inosite  or  sugar  of  musole. 

1.  Cane  Sugar ^  Gis  Hii  On  =  Cia  Hs  O9  +  2  H  0,  ooours  in  great 
abundanoe  in  the  sngarnsane,  the  beet-root,  the  maple,  besides  many 
other  vegetables.  It  is  extracted  from  the  juioej^hese  plante 
by  orystallisation,  the  eyaporation  being  condui^^B^  as  low  a 
temperature  as  possible.  It  orystalHses  with^^Hat  fSacility, 
either  in  small  grains  by  rapid  cooling  of  a  strong  syrup,  as  in 
loaf  sugar ;  or  in  large  distinot  crystals  by  a  slow  process,  as  in 
sugar-candy.  The  aboYC  formula  represents  the  composition  of 
pure  crystallised  sugar. 

Sugar  forms  large  transparent  hard  crystals,  which  melt  at 
302°,  or,  according  to  Peligot,  at  356^,  forming  a  viscid  liquid, 
which  on  cooling  forms  a  transparent  amor^oua  mass,  harUtf 
9ugar.  This,  when  kept,  gradually  becomes  Vrystalline,  opaque, 
and  friable.  About  420°  sugar  is  converted^fl^^  brown  tastcdess 
mass,  caramel^  losing  3  eqs.  of  water.  ^^^ 

Sugar  dissolves  in  |  of  its  weight  of  cold,  and  in  any  quantity 
in  boiling  water;  a  solution  saturated  at  230**  becomes  a  solid 
crystalline  mass  on  cooling  (tablet) :  a  solution  saturated  in  the 
cold  is  viscid,  and  is  called  syrup.  Syrup,  when  long  boiled, 
loses  the  property  of  crystallising.  The  crystallisation  of  sugar 
from  syrup  is  also  prevented  by  tl^^ddition  of  ^  of  oxalic, 
citric,  or  malic  acids.  When  boUed  ^I^Ri  diluted  sulphuric  acid, 
cane  sugar  is  converted  into  grape  sugof  With  strong  sulphuric 
acid  it  produces  a  dark  brown  liquid,  containing  a  new  acid, 
sulphosacohario  acid.  Nitric  acid  converts  it  into  saccharic  acid, 
oxalic  acid,  and  carbonic  acid. 

When  boUed  with  very  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  sugar  absorbs 
oxygen  from  the  air,  and  produces  formic  acid,  and  a  brown 
matter  identical  with  ulinine,  formed  by  the  decay  of  wood. 
Sugar  prevents  the  precipitation  of  many  metallic  solutions  by 
alkalies ;  and  when  mixed  with  oxide  of  copper  and  potash,  the 
oxide  of  copper  is  dissolved,  forming  a  purple  solution,  which, 
on  boiling,  deposits  a  red  suboxide  of  copper.  '  It  reduces  partially 
the  oxides  of  many  metals,  when  boiled  with  their  solutions. 

Sugar  forms  crystallisable  compounds  with  the  alkalies,  oxide 
of  lead,  and  chloride  of  sodium.  When  in  contact  with  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  stomach  of  a  calf,  or  with  the  oaseine  of  milk, 
sugar  is  transformed  into  lactic  and  butyric  acids. 

Sugar,  if  taken  along  with  nitrogenised  food,  may  be  called 
nutritious:  it  would  appear,  however,  to  act  chiefly  in  con- 
tributing to  the  support  of  respiration,  and  thus  keeping  up  the 
animal  heat.  An  animal,  confined  to  sugar  as  food,  soon  dies 
from  want  of  nitrogenised    or   albuminous  matter,   with  the 
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symptoms  of  Btarvation.  It  has  lately  been  prored  4*^  nigmr, 
that  is,  grape  sugar,  exists  in  the  blood,  espeetally  that  of  oertain 
parts. 

When  a  solution  of  sagax  is  examined  by  polarised  light,  it 
gives  rise  t^^.  series  of  rings  of  the  prismatio  o^nrs,  but  the 
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plane  of  poUP^ition  is  made  to  deviate  to  the  right. 

SUeAB  WITH  BASS6  ABD  SAtTS. 

With  lime  sngar  forms  a  sparingly  solable  eompoimd,  Cii  H9 
O9  -{>  I  T^  o*     With  baryta,  it  forms  a  orystallisable  oompound, 

Cis  Hq  O9  I  H^  ^  With  oxide  of  lead  it  yields  an  insoluble 
oompound,  Cia  Qfl||  2  Pb  0 ;  and  with  oommon  salt  it  yields  a 
crystalline  oompotiftd,  2  Cw  Hg  Oo  +  }  i   q. 

2.  Glucose,  Stn.  Chrape  Sugar.  Diabetic  Sugar.  Starch 
Sugar,  Cis  Hm  Oi«.  This  sugar  ooours  in  the  juice  of  many  fruits, 
and  is  besides  a  product  of  the  metamorphosis  of  starch,  cane 
sugar,  woody  fibre,  sugar  of  milk,  &c.,  when  boiled  with  diluted 
acids.  It  may  also  be^btained  from  starch  by  the  action  of 
infusion  of  malt,  or  of  debase.  It  occurs  in  the  urine  of  those 
affected  with  diabetee  m3mlt*s.  The  crystals  which  form  in  honey 
are  likewise  glucose. 

It  is  best  extracted  from  dried  grapea,  or  honey,  and  is  also 
prepared  on  the  large  scale  from  sti^oh.  1  part  of  starch  is  boiled 
with  4  of  water,  and  from  1^  to  j^  of  sulphuric  acid,  during  36 
or  40  hours ;  or  an  infusion  of  malt  is  added  to  jelly  of  starch, 
which  soon  becomes  liquid,  and,  in  a  few  hours,  is  converted  into 
sugar.  When  add  is  used,  it  is  neutralised  by  chalk,  the  solution 
of  sugar  filtered,  and  evaporated  to  a  syrup,  or,  if  required,  to  a 
dry  mass.  In  this  process,  starch,  Cia  Hio  Oio,  takes  up  4  eqs. 
water,  and  produces  glucose,  Cia  Hm  Cm  ;  so  that  100  parts 
of  pure  starch  yield,  or  ought  to  yield,  122  of  glucose.  The 
same  explanation,  only  yarying  the  quantity  of  water,  applies  to 
the  conversion  into  glucose  of  cane  sugar,  Cis  Hii  On ; 
woody  tibre,  Cia  Hs  Os ;  and  sugar  of  milk,  Cit  Hia  Oia,  these 
compounds  requiring  3,  6,  and  2  eqs.  of  water  respectively  to  form 
glucose. 

The  action  of  infusion  of  malt  is  not  explained ;  all  that  we 
know  is,  that  this  infusion,  or  a  solution  of  diastase,  a  substance 
contained  in  it,  does  actually  cause  starch  to  take  the  form 
of  glucose.    It  is  probable  that  the   diastase  is  in  a  state  of 
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deoompoipbn,  and  may  act  as  a  ferment.  The  aetion  of  the  aeid 
would  seem  to  be  equally  obscure ;  but  there  is  some  reason  to 
think  that  there  is  first  formed,  as  in  the  case  of  ether,  a  coupled 
acid,  or  acid  salt,  which,  like  sulphovinic  add,  is  decomposed 
by  boiling.  According  to  De  Saussure,  sulphuric  a^d  and  starch 
actuaUy  form  a  crystallisable  compound.  ^^B 

Glucose  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  square  vmK  or  cubes ; 
a  concentrated  syrup  of  it  yields  only  a  mass  formed  of  crystalline 
grains.  It  is  much  less  soluble,  requiring  1^  port  of  cold  water, 
and  less  sweet  to  the  taste,  than  cane  sugar :  in  fact,  1  part  of  cane 
sugar  sweetens  as  much  as  2^  of  glucose.  It  is  much  more 
soluble  in  cold  alcohol  than  cane  sugar.  At  212®  glucose 
loses  2  eqs.  of  water;  when  heated  beyond  284**  it  becomes 
caramel.  Hot  water  dissolves  any  quantity  of  glucose,  but 
the  syrup  is  not  nearly  so  viscid  as  that  of  cob  sugar.  Solution 
of  glucose  exhibits  the  prismatic  rays  witl|^H|i8ed  light,  and 
causes  the  plane  of  polarisation  to  deviate  tol^ffight. 

Glucose  is  easily  distinguished  from  cane  sugar  by  the  action 
of  acids  and  bases.  With  pure  bile  and  a  little  sulphuric  add, 
it  strikes  a  violet  colour,  and  probably  cane  sugar  will  do 
the  same.  Strong  sulphuric  acid  dissolves  without  charring  it, 
forming  sulphosaccharic  acid  ;  and  the  alkalies  and  alkaline 
earths,  which  do  not  decompose  cane  jwar  unless  very  concen- 
trated, rapidly  convert  glucose  into  ^^^wn  matter.  Peroxide 
of  lead  converts  it,  at  212"*,  into  basic  llliniate  of  lead,  carbonate 
of  lead,  and  water. 

The  best  and  most  delicate  test  for  glucose  is  Trommsdorff's  or 
the  copper  test.  If  to  a  solution  of  glucose  we  add  a  little  solution 
of  sulphate  of  copper,  and  then  caustic  potash  in  proper  quantity,  a 
blue  solution  is  formed,  which,  on  standing  a  little,  deposits  a  red 
precipitate  of  suboxide  of  copper,  and  becomes  finally  colourless. 
This  change  is  accelerated  by  boiling,  and  if  there  be  no  excess  of 
the  copper  salt,  the  whole  copper  is  precipitated.  By  this  means 
we  can  easily  detect  1  part  of  glucose  in  1,000,000  of  water, 
a  perceptible  red  precipitate  being  formed.  Even  a  solution 
ten  times  more  diluted,  and  containing  therefore  only  1  part  in 
10,000,000,  is  seen  to  be  tinged  red  in  certain  positions,  or  when 
we  look  through  a  considerable  depth  of  it.  Cane  sugar  does  not 
produce  the  same  effect  unless  long  boiled,  and  then  it- is  probably 
converted,  in  part  at  least,  into  glucose. 

By  this  test,  glucose  has  been  detected  by  Bernard  as  a  normal 
constituent  of  the  blood  in  certain  parts  of  the  body. 

The  same  process  may  be  applied  to  the  determination  of  the 
amoimt  of  sugar  in  any  liquid.  The  liquid  is  first  boiled  with 
acid,  to  convert  all  oane  sugar  into  glucose,  and  then  a  solu- 
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Hon  of  a  salt  of  copper  in  potash,  of  a  known  strength^  is  added 
as  long  as  it  is  decolorised  by  the  saccharine  solution. 

With  baryta  and  lime,  and  oxide  of  lead,  glucose  forms 
compounds  which  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  pure.  That  with 
baryta  appears  to  contain  3  eqs.  baryta  for  2  eqs.  of  glucose,  and  as 
the  baryta  replaces   water  in  such  compounds,  it  is  probably 

C»*  Ha«  0««  ,  3  Ba  0  =  C,*  Hm  Oat  |  g  ^  ^,    The  compound 

with  lime  appears  to  be  Cis  Hit  Oia  ,  2  Ca  0 ;  and  that  with 
lead  Cia  Hii  On  ,  3  Pb  0.  If  we  suppose  the  dry  glucose  to  be 
Ci9  Hii  Oil,  and  to  combine  with  3  eqs.  water  and  3  eqs.  base, 
then  we  should  have 

CryBtallised  glncose  .  .     Ci«  Hn  On     +     8  H  0 

Compound  with  baryta  .         .     .|ci.HnOu     +     8  Ba  0 

lime  ...     Cit  Bxx  On     +  {^  h*  0 

oxide  of  lead  .     .     Ci»  Hn  Ou     +     8  Pb  0 

But  the  compound  which  grape  sugar  forms  with  common  salt, 
and  which  crystallises  very  readily,  does  not  agree  exactly  with 
this  view.  The  crystals  are  2  (Gu  Hi>  Ois  )  +  NaCi+2H0; 
and  at  212°  they  lose  the  two  equivalents  of  water. 

The  sulphosaccharic  add,  above  mentioned  as  being  formed 
when  grape  sugar  is  acted  on  by  oil  of  vitriol,  has  not  been  fully 
examined.     It  forms  a  soluble  salt  with  baryta. 

With  organic  acids  glucose  forms  compounds,  the  sugar  in 
which  cannot  be  brought  to  crystallise.  Hence  organic  acids 
in  vegetaole  juices  act  injuriously  by  first  converting  cane 
sugar  into  glucose,  and  then  forming  with  it  uncrystallisable 
compounds. 

When  sugar  is  boiled  with  hydrochloric  acid,  it  yields 
different  brown  products,  according  to  the  strength  of  the 
add.  With  equal  parts  of  acid  and  water,  it  yields  a  body, 
Cm  Hn  Og :  with  a  weaker  acid,  two  brown  compounds ;  a  soluble 
one,  C«o  Hi4  Oio ,  and  an  insoluble  one.  Cm  Hi«  Oi4.  When 
boiled  with  diluted  sulphuric  add,  two  substances  are  formed, 
which  are  nearly  black ;  one,  Bacchulmine^  insoluble,  and  the 
other  sacchulinic  acid^  soluble,  in  ammonia.  The  latter  is  Csa 
Hio  Oia. 

When  boiled  with  alkalies,  cane  sugar  is  first  converted  into 
grape  sugar,  and  then  into  formic  acid,  and  two  new  acids,  the 
glucic  acid  and  the  melassic  acid,  Gluoio  acid  is  very  soluble,  and 
its  formula  is  either  Cis  Hg  O9 ,  or  Cm  His  Oib.     It  is  chieily 
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fovmed  before  tbe  application  of  heat,  which  canTerta  it  into 
melassio  acid.  This  latter  acid  is  formed  from  sogar  by  the  joint 
afition  of  heat  and  alkaliea.  It  has  a  rerj  dark  colour,  and 
when  separated  by  hydioohlorio  add,  appears  as  a  Uaek  floo- 
eolent  deposit.    Its  formula  is  Cm  His  Oi». 

Cttram*ly  the  black  matter  formed  by  heating  sii<^  to  about 
400^,  has  the  formula  of  anhydrous  cane  sugar,  Cis  Hq  0» ,  or  Cm 
Hu  0i8  .  It  dissolTes  readily  in  water,  forming  a  solution  like 
sepia,  which  is  tasteless  when  pure.  The  caramel  of  oommeroe 
eontains  a  good  deal  of  undeoomposed  sugar. 

When  sugar  is  distilled  with  3  parts  of  lime,  it  yields  a  liquid 
which  is  a  mixture  of  acetone  and  propione.  Fropione  is  a 
colourless  liquid,  of  an  agreeable  odour,  boiling  at  183**,  and 
insoluble  in  water*  Its  formula  is  Cio  H^^  Oa,  or  CsHs  0.  The 
formation  of  these  products  is  therefore  easily  accounted  for. 

When  sugar  is  heated  with  hydrate  of  potash,  eeveral  pro- 
ducts are  formed,  but  among  them  is  an  acid,  Co  H«  0*=: 
Ctt  Hs  Os ,  H  0,  which  is  propylic  aeidf  evidently  derived  from 
propione  by  oxidation  at  the  expense  of  the  hydrate.  It  is  very 
similar  to  acetic  acid,  and,  like  it,  belongs  to  the  series  of  volatile 
amds  of  the  general  formula  (Cn  Hn )  a  +  O4 . 
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Saccharic  Acid,  Cis  He  Dm  ,  2  H  0,  is  one  of  the  products 
of  the  action  of  diluted  nitric  acid  on  cane  or  grape  sugar. 
When  stronger  acid  is  used,  oxalic  and  carbonic  acids  are  the 
chief  products.  When  sugar  has  been  heated  with  2  parts 
of  nitrio  acid  and  10  of  water,  the  acid  liquid  gives,  with 
basic  acetate  of  lead,  an  insoluble  saccharate  of  lead,  which  is 
decomposed  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  the  acid  solution  so 
far  neutralised  with  potash,  that  on  evaporation  it  yields  crystals 
of  the  acid  saccharate  of  potash.  This  salt  is  purified,  again 
converted  into  saccharate  of  lead,  and  again  the  lead  salt  is  de- 
composed by  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  add  this  time  is  pure. 
It  crystallises  with  difBiCulty. 

This  acid  has  been  supposed  to  be  quintibasio,  and  to  form 
five  series  of  salts ;  but  the  latest  researches  of  Heintz  lead  to 
the  oonoludon  that  it  is  Cia  Hs  Cm  ,  2  H  0.  Saccharic  acid  forms 
a  crystallisable  acid  salt  with  potash,  and  definite  salts  with  many 
other  bases.  It  is  isomeric  with  mudc  acid,  for  Cn  Hs  Oi«,  2  H  O 
is  the  formula  of  mucic  acid. 

The  saccharate  of  silver,  when  gently  heated  under  water,  is 
decomposed,  the  sUver  being  reduced ;  and  as  this  occurs  with- 
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out  dEarYBMenoe,  tke  reduced  netal  adheres  to  the  glass,  and 
forms  a  bright  mirror  sorfaoe.  The  other  sacoharates  are  only 
interestiiig  iu  respect  to  their  composition.  On  the  whole, 
saocharic  acid  is  a  compound  of  high  theoretical  interest,  and  the 
formation  of  two  isomeric  acids,  saccharic  and  mucio,  by  the 
action  of  nitrio  acid  on  cane  and  grape  sugar  on  the  one  hand, 
and  on  gum  and  sugar  of  milk  on  the  other,  is  a  fact  which  may 
hereafter  lead  to  a  knowledge  of  the  true  constitution  of  the 
different  kinds  of  sugar. 

Notwithstanding  the  fiu)t  that  cane  sogar  is  easily  converted 
into  gluoose,  and  that  the  formulse  differ  only  by  3  eqs. 
water,  it  is  evident  that  these  two  kinds  of  sugar  differ  more 
than  if  tbey  were  merely  diflfezent  hydrates  of  the  same  com- 
pound. Strong  mineral  acids  instantly  decompose  cane  sugar, 
but  have  little  action  on  grape  sugar;  while  alkalies,  which 
combine  with  cane  sugar  to  form  crystalline  compounds,  rapidly 
convert  grape  sugar  into  dark  compounds,  glucic  and  mdassic 
acids.  And  although  both  sugars  agree  in  undergoing  the  same 
(vinous)  fermentation,  yet  this  is  because  cane  sugar,  before 
fermenting,  becomes  grape  sugar. 

When  vegetable  juices  containing  cane  sugar  are  evaporated, 
the  i«6sence  of  organic  acids  causes  its  conversion  into  grape 
sugar ;  and  when  lime  is  added,  to  clarify  the  juice,  the  action 
of  the  lime  on  grape  sugar,  when  evaporated,  produces  glucic  and 
mdassic  acid;  in  other  words,  renders  much  sugar  dark  and 
luiorystallisable,  converting  it  into  molasses.  A  great  part  of  the 
loss  owing  to  this  cause  has,  of  late  years,  been  avoided  by  care- 
fully neutralising  with  sulphuric  acid  as  soon  as  the  lime  has 
effected  the  daritication. 

3.  Sugar  of  Milk,  or  ZacHney  Cis  Hio  Oio,  2  H  0  =  Cu  Hia  Ois, 
is  obtained  by  evaporating  daxified  whey  till  it  crystallises. 
When  pure,  it  forms  hard  white  crystals,  solable  in  5  or  6  parts 
of  cold  and  2^  of  hot  water.  The  taste  of  the  crystals  is  feeble, 
but  a  concentrated  solution  tastes  very  sweet.  It  is  insoluble 
in  ether  and  aloohol.  It  is  iMmeric  wi^  glucose  or  grape  sugar. 
By  boiling  with  diluted  acids,  it  is  converted  into  grape  sugar. 
By  the  action  of  nitric  acid,  it  yields  mueie  or  saceholaeHc  aeid. 
It  combines  with  ammonia  and  with  oxide  of  lead.  Its  presence 
prevents  the  precipitation  of  many  metallic  solutions.  Sugar  of 
milk  is  susceptible  of  the  vinous,  lactic,  and  butyric  fermenta- 
tions; and  it  is  well  known  that  some  nations  prepare  an 
intoxicating  liquor  from  milk  by  fermentation.  There  is  reason 
to  think  that,  previous  to  fermentation,  it  is,  like  cane  sugar, 
converted  into  grape  sugar;    and,  at  all  events,  milk  does  not 
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ferment  until  an  acid  baa  been  formed  in  it,  wbiob  aoid  oonTerts 
laotine  into  grape  sugar. 

Sugar  of  milk  forms  two  oompounds  with  oxide  of  lead, 
tbe  oomposition  of  wbiob  is  not  fully  ascertained. 

Mucic  Acid,  Cm  Hs  O14  +  2  H  0,  is  formed  when  diluted  nitrio 
aoid  acts  on  sugar  of  milk,  g^m,  or  mannite.  It  is  a  white 
orystalline  powder,  of  a  feebly  aoid  taste,  soluble  in  6  parts  of 
boiling  water,  which  deposits  nearly  the  whole  on  cooling.  Its 
solution,  when  long  heated  and  evaporated,  yields  the  modified 
mticic  acid.  Muoio  aoid  dissolves  oil  of  vitriol  with  a  crimson 
colour.  When  heated,  it  blackens,  and  yields  among  other 
products,  pyromueie  acid, 

Mucic  aoid  is  bibasic,  and  fonns  two  series  of  salts,  one  with  2 
eqs.  fixed  base,  the  other  with  1  eq.  fixed  base,  and  1  eq.  water. 
These  salts  have  little  interest.  The  tnucttte  ofoxyde  ofelhyle  or 
mucic  ether,  crystallises  in  4-sided  prisms,  soluble  in  hot  water. 
When  boiled  with  a  base  it  yields  alcohol,  and  mucate  of  the  baae. 
Its  formula  is  C19  Hs  O14  +  2  Ae  0. 

Modified  Mucic  Acid  is  more  soluble  in  water,  soluble  in 
alcohol,  from  which  solution  it  is  deposited  in  square  tables.  Its 
aqueous  solution,  saturated  at  the  boiling  point,  deposits  on  cool- 
ing, ordinary  muoio  acid.  Its  salts  are  more  soluble  than  the 
mucates,  but  the  acid  in  them  easily  passes  into  the  ordinary 
aoid.  It  is  probable  that  the  modified  acid  contains  1  eq.  of 
water  more  than  the  other. 

Pyromucic  Acid,  Cio  Hs  Os  +  H  0,  is  formed  by  the  dry  distU- 
lation  of  mucic  acid.  1  eq.  of  mucic  acid,  Cu  Hio  Oia  ,  contains 
the  elements  of  1  eq.  pyromucic  acid,  Cio  H4  0« ,  6  eqs.  water.  Ha 
Go;  and  2  eqs.  carbonic  acid,  Cs  O4.  Pyromucic  acid  forms 
brilliant  white  scales,  fusible  at  266°,  and  volatilises  completely 
at  a  temperature  somewhat  higher.  It  is  soluble  in  water  and 
alcohol.  Its  salts  are  not  important.  It  is  isomeric  with 
pyromeoonic  acid,  but  quite  distinct  in  properties.  PyromucaU 
of  oxide  of  ethyle,  Cio  H3  O5 ,  Ae  0,  is  a  solid  crystaUisable  com- 
pound, fusible  at  93**,  volatile  at  410**.  Chlorine  acts  on  this 
ether,  forming  a  new  compound,  C14  Ha  CU  0« ,  the  constitution 
of  which  is  quite  uncertain. 

4.  Sugar  of  Muehrooms, — ^Wiggers  obtained  from  ergot  of  rye 
a  saccharine  compound,  crystallising  in  transparent  rhombio 
prisms,  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  susceptible  of  the  vinous 
fermentation.  An  analysis  of  this  sugar  gave  the  formula  Cu 
His  Ois  ,  that  is,  grape  sugar,  minue  1  eq.  water.  This  may  be 
a  distinct  kind  of  sugar ;  but  the  mushroom  sugar  of  Braoonnot 
is  mannite  or  manna  sugar. 

5.  Sorbine,  Cis  His  ds.  This  is  another  form  of  sugar,  isomeric 
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with  gluoose.  It  is  found  in  the  hemes  of  the  mountain  ash. 
It  forms  oolourless  crystals,  of  a  sweet  taste,  less  soluble  in 
alcohol  than  the  other  forms  of  sugar.  By  heat  it  is  deoomposed, 
yielding  a  red  acid,  sorhinic  acid,  said  to  be  Cm  His  Ois  .  This 
formula  is  very  doubtfiil.  It  reduces  the  salts  of  copper,  espe- 
cially when  potash  is  added. 

6.  Inositef  C19  H19  Oit  +  4  aq.  This  is  a  sugar  found  in  the 
juice  of  flesh.  It  forms  mammeUated  groups  of  minute  crystals, 
which  are  sweet  and  very  soluble  in  water,  sparingly  in  strong 
alcohol,  insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol  and  ether.  It  does  not 
appear  to  undergo  the  vinous  fermentation,  but  is  capable  of  the 
lactic  and  butyric  fermentations. 

If  a  very  small  portion  of  inosite  be  added  to  a  drop  or  two 
of  nitric  acid,  dried  up,  and  the  residue  moistened  with  a  little 
ammonia  and  chloride  of  calcium,  and  again  evaporated  to  dry- 
ness, all  on  a  platinum  spatula,  a  fine  rose  colour  is  developed, 
^th  part  of  a  grain  may  be  thus  detected.  Inosite  does  not 
reduce  copper  to  the  suboxide  when  mixed  or  boiled  with  the 
sidphate  of  copper  and  caustic  potash. 

7.  UncrystalltBahle  Sugar,  6ug^  of  fruits,  Cis  His  Ois  .  This 
is  another  isomeric  form  of  glucose.  It  is  found  in  most  vege- 
table juices,  especially  if  acid,  also  in  honey  along  with  grape 
sugar.  Cane  sugar  is  converted  into  it  by  boiling  with  diluted 
sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid.  It  causes  the  plane  of  polarisation 
to  deviate  to  the  left.  It  acts  on  the  copper  test  exactly  as 
glucose  does,  and  undergoes  the  vinous  fermentation  like  that 
sugar.  Indeed  in  the  fermentation  of  cane  sugar,  it  is  into  this 
form  of  grape  sugar  that  the  cane  sugar  is  converted,  before  it 
ferments,  and  this  change  is  seen  in  the  action  on  polarised  light. 

We  have  seen  that  starch  and  woody  fibre  may  be  converted 
into  grape  sugar  by  boiling  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid ;  in  like 
manner,  salicine  and  phloridzine,  boiled  with  the  same  acid, 
yield  saliretine  and  phloretine  in  each  case,  along  with  grape 
sugar.  But  the  action  of  the  infusion  of  malt  is  still  more 
singular ;  we  have  seen  that  starch,  by  contact  with  infusion  of 
malt,  is  rapidly  converted  into  grape  sugar.  This  action  is 
ascribed  to  the  presence  of  diaatasCf  a  nitrogenised  body  which 
exists  in  malt,  and  which,  while  it  causes  the  conversion  of 
starch  into  sugar,  itself  disappears.  The  action  is  evidently  due 
to  the  state  of  decomposition  of  the  diastase,  which  is  an  albu- 
minous body  in  a  state  of  change ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
when  seeds  germinate,  the  starch  they  contain  is  in  this  manner 
rendered  soluble,  and  conveyed,  as  sugar,  to  all  parts  of  the 
plant,  there  to  be  converted  into  woody  fibre  by  a  process  the 
inverse  of  that  by  which  woody  fibre  is  converted  into  sugar. 
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This  latter  is  seen  in  the  ripening  of  fleshy  frtdts,  where  a 
quantity  of  eellukr  matter  (lignine)  disappears,  and  tiie  propor- 
tion of  soger  very  much  increases. 

ynroirs  0£  alcoholic  fsekentatiok. 

This  name  is  given  to  that  ohange  by  whioh  sngar  is  resolTed 
into  aloohol  and  oarbonio  aoid,  by  ooatact  with  a  ferment.  Hie 
sugar  must  be  dissoWed  in  water,  and  the  solution  must  be 
exposed  to  a  temperature  of  from  40*  to  86^.  If  a  ferment,  soeh 
as  yoMt,  be  added^  the  sugar  soon  disappears,  oarbonio  aoid  is 
giyen  off  in  large  quantity,  and  the  liquid  is  found  to  ooutain 
aloohol,  which  may  be  e^arated  by  distillation*  Now,  grape 
sugar  Cis  Hi*  Oi*  ,  contains  the  elements  of  2  eqs.  aloohol,  4  eqs. 
oarbonio  acid,  and  2  eqs.  water,  2  (C«  He  Os)+  4  C Ot  -h2  H  O ; 
and,  by  yery  exact  experiments,  it  has  been  proved  that  100 
parts  of  grape  sugar  yield  only  47*12  of  alcohol,  44*84  of  carb<mie 
add,  together  91*96  parts,  the  loss,  9*04  parts  being  the  2 
eqs.  of  water  separated.  On  the  other  handf  oane  sugar,  Cia  Hii 
Ou,  requires  the  addition  of  1  eq.  of  water  to  yield  2  eqs.  alcohol 
and  4  eqs.  carbonic  acid,  =  2  (C«  H«  0? )  +  4  C  Oa  :  and  here 
also  experiment  has  demonstrated  that  100  parts  of  oane  sugar 
yield  53*727  parts  of  alcohol,  and  51*288  of  oarbonio  acid,  together 
105*025;  the  increase,  or  5*025  parts,  being  due  to  the  1  eq.  of 
water  taken  up  to  form  dry  grape  sugar,  Cit  Hia  Ois,  into  wMeh 
cane  sugar  is  ccmyerted  before  it  undergoes  fermentation.  These 
facts  prove  that  the  ferment  takes  no  direct  part  in  the  reaction, 
but  only  acts  by  inducing  a  state  of  change. 

A  considerable  number  of  substances,  if  in  a  state  of  decom- 
position, act  as  ferments  on  a  solution  of  sugar ;  among  these 
are,  besides  yeast,  vegetable  gluten,  albumen,  oaseine  or  fibrine, 
and  the  corresponding  animal  substances ;  also  animal  matter 
generally,  if  in  a  state  of  putrefaction. 

It  appears  that  when  a  vegetable  juice,  such  as  grape  juice,  pr  an 
infusion  of  malt,  ferments,  the  admission  of  the  air  is  necessary  to 
the  commencement  of  the  change,  whioh  then  goes  on,  even  if  air 
be  afterwards  excluded.  It  was  stated  by  Gay  Lussao,  that  the 
oxygen  of  the  air  acted  by  inducing  decomposition  of  the  ferment, 
but  recent  experiments  have  shown  that  air  may  be  admitted  to 
such  solutions,  without  fermentation  occurring,  provided  the  air 
be  passed  through  a  tube  filled  with  cotton  wool.  The  reason 
seems  to  be  that  the  germs  of  fungi  are  thus  arrested,  which 
would  otherwise  cause  fermentation  by  being  developed  in  the 
ferment,  whioh  is  decomposed  during  their  growth.  It  is  certain 
that  yeast  consists  in  great  part  of  the  cells  of  a  minute  fungus,  the 
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germs  of  which  must  have  found  admiasion.  Some  liquids,  how- 
ever, ferment  or  putrefy  even  when  supplied  only  with  air  filtered 
as  above.  This  is  the  oase  with  infusion  of  malt.  However  this 
may  be,  we  are  sure  that,  with  or  without  fungi,  the  ferment  is 
only  capable  of  acting  as  a  ferment  when  it  is  in  a  state  of  decom- 
position, and  the  only  explanation  we  can  give  of  the  fermentation 
of  sugar  is,  that  the  particles  of  these  bodies,  being  in  a  state  of 
decomposition,  are  in  motion,  and  by  communicating,  mechanically, 
an  impulse  or  motion  to  the  particles  of  the  sugar,  destroy  the 
balance  of  affinities  to  which  the  existence  of  sugar  is  owing ; 
and  thus  give  rise  to  a  new  balance  or  equilibrium,  more  stable 
under  the  given  circumstances.  The  elementary  particles  of  the 
sugar  being  disturbed  in  their  previous  arrangement,  group  them- 
selves according  to  their  individual  affinities:  and  while  the 
carbon  forms,  on  one  side,  a  compound  containing  all  the  hydrogen 
(alcohol),  it  yields,  on  the  other,  a  compound  contaiaing  the 
greater  part  of  the  oxygen  (carbonic  acid). 

When  a  natural  juice,  as  that  of  the  grape,  ferments,  some  of 
the  various  substances  it  contains  undergo  a  decomposition, 
probably  of  an  analogoms  kind,  giving  rise  to  other  new  pro- 
ducts, which  are  important  in  regard  to  the  flavour  of  the  liquid 
(wine,  beer,  or  spirits)  produced  in  the  fermentation.  Thus  all 
wine  contains  osnanthic  ether,  the  higher-flavoured  wines  contain 
acetic,  propylio,  butyric,  and  oaproic  ethers,  possibly  also  others, 
but  all  in  very  small  proportion ;  potato  spirit  contains  the  oil  of 
potato  spirit  (ikt$eloel,  German) ;  grain  spirit  contains  a  similar 
oil.  It  is  not  improbable,  that  besides  tiie  vinous  fermentation 
which  takes  place  in  the  greater  part  of  the  sugar,  a  peculiar 
reaction  occurs,  between  a  portion  of  the  sugar  and  the  ferment 
(or  some  other  nitrogenised  compound  present),  the  result  of 
which  is  the  production  of  these  peculiar  oily  liquids.  The 
bouquet,  or  so  much  prized  flavour  of  the  flner  wines,  is  doubt- 
less owing  to  some  ethereal  compound  produced  in  a  similar 
way,  but  the  origin,  properties,  and  composition  of  which  are 
as  yet  altogether  unknown.  It  may  be  mentioned,  here, 
however,  that  osnanthic  ether,  which  is  the  cause  of  that 
peculiar  smell  which  belongs  to  all  wine,  and  is  so  marked  that 
we  can  at  once  tell,  after  many  weeks  or  months,  that  an  empty 
bottle  has  formerly  contained  wine,  is  a  compound  of  oxide  of 
ethyle  with  a  fatty  acid ;  and  the  oil  of  potato  spirit  is  a  com- 
pound  analogous  to  alcohol;  the  hydrated  oxide  of  a  radical 
amyU,  Cio  Hn. 

In  the  fermentation  of  the  marc  of  the  grape,  or  the  expressed 
residue,  in  which  much  sugar  is  left,  and  probably  beoanse  of  the 
presence  of  a  peculiar  ferment  in  the  skins  or  seeds,  there  occur 
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other  alooholio  fermentations,  yielding  besides  ethylio  aloohol,  the 
propylio,  butyiio,  amylio,  and  oaproio  alcohols.  These  may  be 
easily  explained : — 
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When  a  solution  of  sugar  is  placed  in  contact  with  pressed 
curd,  or  unsalted  skimmed-milk  cheese,  which  has  previously 
been  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  for  some  time,  and  the  mixture 
is  kept  at  a  temperature  from  about  75"  to  OC*,  a  peculiar 
change  takes  place,  which  has  been  called  a  fermentation,  but 
which  differs  from  the  yinous  fermentation  in  this,  that  the 
escape  of  gas  does  not  appear  to  be  essential  to  it.  The  Uquid 
soon  becomes  acid,  from  the  conversion  of  sugar  into  lactic  acid  ; 
but  when  the  amount  of  free  acid  reaches  a  certain  point,  the 
fermentation  is  thereby  checked.  I£  now  the  free  add  be 
neutralised  by  the  addition  of  carbonate  of  soda,  or  carbonate 
of  lime  (chalk),  lactate  of  soda  or  of  lime  is  formed,  carbonic 
acid  is  disengaged,  and  the  fermentation  recommences.  By 
repeating  the  addition  of  soda  or  chalk  as  often  as  free  acid 
appears,  the  whole  of  the  sugar  may  be  at  last  converted  into 
lactic  acid,  and  obtained  in  the  form  of  lactate  of  soda  or  of  lime. 

The  best  method  is  to  dissolve  1  part  of  cane  sugar  or  sugar 
of  milk  in  about  5  of  water,  to  add  at  the  commencement  }  part 
of  prepared  chalk,  and  a  proper  quantity  of  curd  or  cheese,  and 
to  place  the  whole  in  a  temperature  of  77**  to  90°.  Effervescence 
occurs,  owing  to  the  decomposition  of  the  chalk,  and  in  process 
of  time  the  lactate  of  lime  is  deposited  in  small  round  masses 
of  minute  crystals,  in  such  quantities  as  to  solidify  the  whole 
mixture.  This  result  sometimes  takes  place  in  ten  days;  at 
other  times,  according  to  the  precise  temperature  or  the  state  of 
the  curd,  not  till  after  several  weeks  or  even  months.  But 
when  it  is  complete,  which  is  known  by  the  cessation  of  the  dis- 
engagement  of  gas  and  the  solidification  of  the  mass,  the  sugar 
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appears  to  be  entirely  converted  into  laotio  acid,  withoat  the 
formation  of  any  other  product.  This  is  the  true  lactic  ferment- 
tation ;  but,  as  we  shall  see,  it  is  apt  to  be  mixed  and  complicated 
with  other  forms  of  decompositiou. 

The  conversion  of  sugar,  Cia  Hii  On  ,  or  of  lactine,  Cis, 
Hi9  Ois  ,  into  lactic  acid,  Cm  Hio  Oio  ,  2  H  0,  is  very  simple ; 
for  lactine  already  contains  the  elements  in  the  necessary  pro- 
portion, and  cane  sugar  requires  only  the  addition  of  1  eq.  of 
water.  It  is  therefore  probable,  d  priori,  that  no  other  product 
should  be  formed  along  with  the  lactic  acid ;  and  in  several  of 
my  own  experiments  I  have  obtained  so  large  a  quantity  of  lactate 
of  lime  as  to  lead  to  that  conclusion,  while  I  could  detect  no 
other  product,  except  some  colouring  matter  and  a  little  undecom- 
posed  sugar. 

It  is  this  fermentation  which  occurs  in  milk  when  exposed  to 
the  air.  The  caseine  enters  into  the  state  in  which  it  becomes 
capable  of  exciting  the  lactic  fermentation  in  the  sugar  of  milk 
(lactine) ;  but  as  soon  as  the  liquid  becomes  very  acid,  the 
fermentation  is  checked,  unless  an  alkali  be  added.  Hence  sour 
milk  contains  both  lactic  acid  and  undecomposed  lactine ;  but 
by  the  occasional  addition  of  alkali  the  whole  lactine  may  be 
converted  into  lactic  acid,  or  rather,  lactate  of  soda. 

VISCOTrS  FEEMEKTATIOK. 

When  certain  saccharine  juices,  such  as  those  of  beet-root, 
carrots,  onions,  &c.,  are  exposed  to  a  temperature  of  from  86*^  to 
104",  a  peculiar  fermentation  takes  place.  The  sugar  disappears, 
but  instead  of  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid,  there  are  obtained 
mannite,  lactic  acid,  and  a  mucilaginous  substance,  having  the 
composition  of  gum ;  this  latter  renders  the  liquid  ropy  and 
viscid,  hence  the  name  given  to  the  process. 

The  compoBition  of  miumite  is     .        .     .     Cia  Hi«  Oia 
That  of  lactic  acid  is       .        .  Oi»  His  Oia 


Together  CtfHaaO! 


M 


It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  2  eqs.  of  dry  grape  sugar,  C94  Hm 
Cm  ,  gaining  2  eqs.  hydrogen,  might  give  rise  to  mannite  and  lactic 
add.  The  gum  has  the  same  composition  as  sugar,  so  that  we 
are  led  to  believe  that  the  nitrogenised  constituents  of  the  juice 
acts  on  the  sugar,  to  which  they  yield  hydrogen ;  and  that  these 
compounds  are  themselves  decomposed  by  the  loss  of  hydrogen, 
mannite,  and  lactic  acid,  which  are  very  permanent,  being 
produced  from  the  sugar. 
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There  ia  e^eiy  leaaon  to  beUeve  tiiat  the  TiaoooB  fermentation 
\b  a  mixed  pTooesBy  oondsting  of  the  laotie  fennentatioii  and  of 
another,  the  true  yiscous  fermentation,  the  prodacta  of  whieh 
are  gum  and  mamdte.  In  the  preparation  of  laotie  aoid  from 
sugar,  with  the  aid  of  a  curd  above  deaoribed,  I  have  aometimes 
obtained  a  little  mannite,  hut  always  in  so  small  a  proportion  as 
to  indicate  that  its  produotion  was  not  essentially  oonneoted 
with  that  of  the  laotie  aoid,  while  in  other  ezperimentB  no 
mannite  appeared.  Where  mannite  did  occur,  I  am  indined  to 
suppose  that  the  laotio  fermentation  was  more  or  less  complicated 
with  the  viscous, 

BT7TTRIC  FEEMENTATIOir. 

After  the  sugar,  in  the  laotie  fermentation,  has  been  converted 
as  above  described,  into  lactate  of  lime,  if  the  miztore,  still 
oontainiog  the  caseine  or  curd,  be  kept  for  some  time  in  a  tem- 
perature of  from  90^  to  105%  the  nearly  solid  mass  of  lactate 
dissolves  by  degrees,  while  a  mixture  of  hydrogen  and  carbonic 
acid  gases  is  given  off,  and  at  last  the  whole  mass,  except  the 
cheese  and  any  excess  of  chalk,  becomes  liquid.  When  the 
disengagement  of  gas  has  ceased,  the  liquid  is  found  to  contain  no 
lactate,  but  only  butyrate  of  lime ;  and  this  salt  may  be  thus 
easily  obtained  in  any  quantity.  Tbe  conversion  of  laotio  into 
butyric  aoid  is  easily  explained;  for  Cia  His  Oia  =  CsHs  O*  -f 

Lactic  Add.        Butyric  Add. 

H4  +  4  C  Os;  and  it  is  probable  that  no  other  product  is 
formed;  for  in  some  experiments  I  have  seen  the  lactate  con- 
verted entirely  into  pure  butyrate  of  lime,  which  crystallised  to 
the  last  drop. 

It  is  evident  that  under  certain  circumstances,  the  three  kinds 
of  fermentation  just  described  may  occur  simidtaneously,  so  that 
the  liquid  may  contain  lactic  acid,  butyric  aoid,  mannite,  gum, 
and  unchanged  sugar. 

Mannite^  Gis  H14  Ois  ,  occurs  as  the  chief  ingredient  of  manna. 
It  is  also  found  in  certain  juices,  in  mushrooms,  in  roots,  such  as 
that  of  celery,  and  is  formed  artificially  as  above  described.  It  is 
easOy  purified  by  solution  in  alcohol,  and  crystallisation.  It  forms, 
when  crystallised  in  water,  large  prisms,  of  a  weak  sweet  taste. 
It  is  not  susceptible  of  the  vinous  fermentation.  Nitric  add  and 
permanganate  of  potaah  act  on  it  aa  on  sugar.  By  a  mixture  of 
nitric  and  sulphuric  aoida,  it  is  converted  into  nitromannU^, 

Oit  ^Q^^    >  Oi9.    This  compound  forms  silky  crystals,  which 

explode  by  heat  or  by  percussion. 
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Sulphurio  aoid  forms  with  manoite  snlpfaomannitio  acid,  Cia 
Hu  Oia,  6  S  Os  . 

Dtdeoaej  Cia  H14  Oia,  is  isomerio  with  mannite.  It  is  a  sub- 
staBoe  resembling  mannite,  sent  from  Madagascar,  and  produced 
from  some  plant  not  yet  known.  It  forms  brilliant  crystals.  It 
differs  from  mannite  in  several  points. 

Phycite,  Ci9  H14  Ois  ?  This  seems  to  be  also  isomeric  with  man- 
nite. It  is  found  in  Protococcua  vulgaris.  It  forms  rectangular 
prisms  of  a  decided  sweet  taste.  It  differs  in  various  properties 
from  the  two  preceding  compounds. 

Quercttef  Cia  Hia  Cio.  This  substance,  found  in  acorns,  forms 
hard  crystals,  slightly  sweet.  Its  formula  is  that  of  mannite  minus 
2  eq.  of  water.  Its  action  on  polarised  light  is  not  mentioned, 
but  the  three  preceding  compounds  have  no  such  action. 

Lactic  Acidf  GiaHioOio,  2H  0,  so  called  because  it  occurs  in 
sour  milk,  is  also  formed  abundantly,  as  above  described,  in  a  pe- 
culiar fermentation  of  certain  saccharine  juices  at  a  high  tempe- 
rature. In  milk  it  is  derived  from  the  sugar  of  milk ;  and  by 
neutralising  sour  milk  with  carbonate  of  soda,  adding  sugar  of 
milk,  allowing  it  again  to  become  acid,  again  neutralising,  and  so 
on  in  succession,  as  long  as  the  caseine  causes  the  peculiar  change 
to  take  place,  it  may  be  obtained  in  large  quantity.  A  still  easier 
process  is  to  dissolve  14  parts  of  cane  sugar  in  60  of  water,  and 
to  add  4  of  moist  cheese  and  7  of  prepared  chalk.  The  mixture 
being  kept  some  time  at  from  77°  to  86°  F.  will  at  last  become 
quite  thick  with  crystals  of  lactate  of  lime.  If  the  action  of  the 
caseous  ferment  be  pushed  further,  and  at  a  higher  temperature, ' 
the  lactate  of  lime  is  not  obtained,  but  in  its  place,  butyrate  of 
lime  in  large  quantity.  (See  Butyric  Fermentation.)  The  above 
quantities  will  yield  about  13  parts  of  lactate  after  it  has  been 
purified  by  crystallisation ;  besides  frx>m  1^  to  2  parts  mannite. 
The  acid  of  satierkraut  is  lactic  acid,  and  by  boiling  the  juice  of 
sauerkraut  with  chalk  or  carbonate  of  zinc,  lactate  of  zinc  or  of 
lime  may  be  obtained. 

Liebig  has  lately  shown  that  lactic  acid  exists  abundantly  in 
the  juice  of  flesh ;  and  as  abundantly  in  the  flesh  of  carnivorous 
as  in  that  of  herbivorous  animals.  This  is  remarkable,  as  the 
food  of  carnivorous  animals  contains  no  saccharine  or  amylaceous 
matter,  so  that  the  lactic  aoid  must  be  formed  from  albuminous 
compounds.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  occurrence  of  lactine 
in  the  milk  of  camivora,  and  to  that  of  glucose  in  dogs  fed  on 
flesh. 

It  has  been  stated  by  Gap  and  Henry,  that  lactic  acid  exists 
in  normal  urine,  as  lactate  of  urea ;  but  I  have  never  been  able 
by  their  process  to  obtain  from  urine  a  trace  of  lactic  aoid,  nor 
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anything  but  pure  urea. »  Pelouze  and  others  were  equally  nnsae- 
oesaful ;  and  Liebig  has  proyed  by  experiments  on  a  very  large 
scale,  that  urine  oontains  no  lactic  acid  in  the  normal  state ;  and 
further,  that  lactic  acid,  taken  internally,  cannot  be  recognised  in 
the  urine. 

From  the  lactate  of  lime,  lactic  acid  may  be  obtained  by  the 
action  of  oxalic  acid,  which  removes  the  lime  as  oxalate.  The 
filtered  solution  is  lactic  acid,  which  is  concentrated  by  evapo- 
ration, and  purified  by  solution  in  ether.  From  the  lactate  of 
soda,  lactate  of  zinc  may  be  obtained  by  adding  chloride  of  zinc 
to  the  hot  saturated  solution ;  on  cooling,  lactate  of  zinc,  being 
sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  crystallises.  This  salt,  acted  on 
by  barytic  water,  yields  lactate  of  baryta,  from  which  sulphuric 
acid  removes  the  baryta,  and  the  filtered  liquid  is  pure  diluted 
lactic  acid. 

In  its  most  concentrated  form,  hydrated  lactic  acid  is  a  syrupy 
liquid,  of  a  very  strong  but  pleasant  acid  taste.  Its  Sp.  G.  is 
1*215.  Its  formula,  according  to  Engelhardt  and  Maddrell,  is 
bibasic,  Cia  Hio  0i6,  2  H  0  =  Ci9  His  Ois.  It  is  therefore  isomeric 
with  dry  grape  sugar  and  with  laotine,  or  sugar  of  milk,  both  of 
which  are  Cia  Hia  Oia.  At  482°  the  hydrate  is  decomposed,  and 
yields  anhydrous  lactic  acid,  Cia  Hio  Oio  ,  as  an  amorphous  mass, 
which,  with  dry  ammonia,  forms  lactamate  of  ammonia.  Water 
converts  it  into  the  hydrated  acid.  Heated  beyond  482^,  the 
anhydrous  acid  yields  a  solid  crystalline  sublimate,  Cia  Hs  Os , 
which  has  been  called  anhydrous  lactic  acid,  or  sublimed  lactic 
•  acid,  better  lactide.  This  compound  dissolves  readily  in  hot  water, 
and  the  solution  if  evaporated  yields  the  original  hydrate.  But 
when  the  acid  is  neutralised  by  bases,  only  one  of  the  2  eqs.  of 
water  taken  up  by  the  sublimed  acid  is  replaced  by  a  base ;  and 
consequently  we  cannot  look  on  laotide,  that  is,  the  sublimed  acid 
as  the  true  anhydrous  acid.  The  anhydrous  acid,  as  it  exists  in 
the  lactates,  is  Cia  Hio  Oio ;  and  lactide  is  not  lactic  acid,  but  is 
converted  into  lactic  acid  when  boiled  with  water. 

The  general  formida  for  the  lactates  is  Cia  Hio  Oio,  2  M  0.  The 
lactates  of  the  alkalies  are  very  soluble  and  deliquescent :  that  of 
lime  is  less  soluble  in  cold  water  and  crystallises  readily.  The 
lactate  of  zinc  is  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  and  is  hence 
well  adapted  for  the  extraction  and  purification  of  the  acid. 

The  salts  of  the  lactic  acid  from  flesh  differ  in  the  amount  of 
water  of  crystallisation  from  those  of  the  acid  from  milk. 

Lactic  acid  may  be  regarded  as  a  coupled  formic  acid,  the 
copula  being  aldehyde ;  for  Ce  H  Oa  (the  half  of  lactic  acid)  = 
Cs  Ha  O4  -(-  ^«  S«  0>  •  ^his  constitution  has  been  rendered  pro- 
bable, by  the  discovery  that  lactic  acid  may  be  artificially  formed 
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from  alanine,  a  base  obtained  by  the  action  of  hydrooyanic  and 
hydrochloric  acids  on  aldehydammonia.  It  is  well  known  that 
hydrocyanic  acid  with  hydrochloric  acid  yields  formic  acid  and 
ammonia.  In  the  above  reaction,  therefore,  we  have  formic  acid 
and  aldehyde  in  statu  nctecenti.  They  probably  combine  to  form 
lactic  acid,  but  ammonia  being  also  present,  another  reaction 
ensues,  and  alanine,  a  body  isomeric  with  lactamide,  is  obtained. 
We  have  thus,  first,  Ca  HaO«+  C*  H4  Oa  =  d  HeOe;  and  then 
Ce  H«  Oa  +  N  H3  =  2  H  0  -f  C«  H7  NO*.  The  latter  group 
is  alanine,  which,  when  acted  on  by  hyponitrons  acid,  yields  lactic 
acid,  thus;  C« N  H7  0*  +  N 0»  =  Ce  H«  0«  +  H  0  +  N« . 

If  such  be  the  true  constitution  of  lactic  acid,  we  should  expect 
it,  as  well  as  alanine,  to  be  one  of  a  homologous  series.  And,  in 
fact,  this  is  the  case.  An  acid  has  been  discovered,  glycolic  acid, 
€«  H«  Oa ,  which  is  formic  acid,  Ca  Ha  O4 ,  coupled  with  formic 
aldehyde,  Ca  Ha  Oa ;  and  glycocine,  €«  N  Ho  0« ,  is  the  compound 
homologous  with  alanine^  and  corresponding  to  the  new  acid. 
The  only  other  Ipiown  members  of  these  series  are  leucine, 
Cia  N  His  O4 ,  and  the  acid  derived  from  it,  Cia  Hia  0« ;  the 
latter,  however,  is  but  little  studied.  But  glycolic  acid,  as  will  be 
mentioued  under  hippuric  acid,  is  perfectly  analogous  in  properties 
to  lactic  acid.  The  above  facts  also  explain  how  it  is  that  lactic 
acid,  when  distilled,  yields  so  much  aldehyde. 

Lactamide f  Gia  H14  Na  Os ,  is  obtained  when  ammonia  is  made 
to  act  on  lactic  acid.  It  is  only  remarkable  from  the  fact  that  it 
is  one  of  four  isomeric  or  polymeric  compounds,  namely,  lactamide, 
alanine,  sarcosine,  and  urethane  (carbamate  of  oxide  of  ethyle), 
all  of  which  have  perfectly  distinct  properties.  It  is  called 
lactamide,  because,  like  amides  in  general,  it  yields  lactic  acid 
and  ammonia  when  acted  on  by  acids  and  bases,  which  the  other 
three  do  not. 

Socoloff  and  Strecker  have  shown  that  an  add  probably  exists 
containing  lactic  and  benzoic  acids,  the  henzolaotie  acid,  do 
Hao  Oa«  =  Gia  Hia  Oia  +  2  (Cm  Ha  0«).  This  is  homologous  with 
benzogly colic  acid,  an  acid  apparently  pre-existing  in  hippuric 
acid,  or  of  which  hippuric  acid  is  the  amide.  The  formulte  here 
given  are  double  those  in  the  section  referred  to ;  but  the  latter 
are  easily  doubled,  and  the  relations  are  the  same,  both  ways. 
(See  Hippuric  Add,) 

2.  8taflrch,    Cii  Hio  Oio. 

This  very  important  compound  is  universally  diffused  in  the 
vegetable  kingdom.  It  occurs  in  seeds,  as  in  those  of  wheat  and 
other  cerealia,  and  also  in  the  leguminoscB ;  in  roots,  as  in  the 
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taben  of  the  potato ;  in  the  stem  or  pith  of  many  plants,  as  in 
SagoB  Siomphii ;  in  some  barks,  as  that  of  cinnamon ;  and  in 
pulpy  froits,  such  as  the  apple,  FinaUyy  it  is  eontaioed  in  the 
expressed  juioe  of  most  vegetables,  sneh  as  the  oarrot,  in  a  state 
of  supension,  being  deposited  on  standing.  Btaroh  has  been 
leeentiy  deteoted  in  the  blood,  in  the  brain,  and  in  other  parts  of 
the  animal  body. 

It  is  chiefly  extracted  from  wheat  flonr  {common  ttareh) ;  from 
potatoes  {potato  8tarch) ;  firom  the  root  of  Jatropha  manihot 
{tapioca) ;  from  that  of  Maranta  arundinacea  {arrow^root) ;  from 
the  stem  and  pith  of  8agu9  farini/era  Rumphii  {sago) ;  the  sub-- 
stanoes  known  by  these  different  names  being  all  essentially  the 
same. 

When  flour  is  kneaded  with  water  in  a  doth,  the  water 
carries  off  the  starch  in  suspension,  and  deposits  it  on  standing, 
leaving  behind  the  gluten.  By  a  similar  process  starch  is  purified 
from  tiie  cellular  substance  and  other  matters  mixed  with  it  in 
potatoes,  which  are  rasped,  and  then  treated  with  water  as  above. 
Sago,  being  finally  dried  at  a  somewhat  high  temperature, 
acquires  a  homy  and  translucent  appearance. 

Pure  starch  is  a  snow-white  powder,  of  a  glistening  a^eci, 
which  makes  a  crackling  noise  when  pressed  with  the  finger.  It 
is  composed  of  transparent  rounded  grains,  the  size  of  whi<^ 
varies  in  different  plants.  Those  of  Uie  potato  are  the  largest ; 
those  of  the  legnminosce,  as  peas,  are  very  small ;  and  those  of 
wheat  and  riee  are  smaller  still.  According  to  Payen,  the  largest 
starch  granules,  those  of  certain  potatoes,  have  a  length  of 
185  thousandths  of  a  millimetre.  The  length  of  those  of  arrow- 
root is  140  thousandths  of  a  millimetre.  Those  of  the  pea  and  4xf 
wheat  measure  50  thousandths  of  a  millimetre ;  while  those  of 
the  seeds  of  beet  and  of  Chenopodium  quinoa  have  the  length  of 
4  and  2  thousandths  of  a  millimetre  respectively.  As  1  thousandth 
of  a  millimetre  is  equal  to  4  one  hundred  thousandths  of  an 
inch,  or  0*00004,  the  above  measurements  in  decimals  of  an 
inch,  will  be: — 

Staroih,  gnixuiof  Length. 

Ohenopodiiim  seeds 0*00008 

Beet  seeds 00001ft 

Wheat  and  Pees 0*00200 

Airow-Toot,  end  some  Potatoee  .     .  0*00660 

Fototoes  (laigest  grams)     ....  0*00740 

Stardh  is  insoluble  in  cold  water,  alc(^ol,  and  ether;  but  when 
heated  with  water,  it  first  becomes  visoid,  and  is  then  converted 
into  a  kind  of  solutio&y  which,  however,  is  not  complete,  but 
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is  rather  formed  by  the  swelling  of  the  grains  of  starch  into  a 
muoilaginons  mass.  On  cooling,  the  whole  forms  a  stiff,  semi- 
opaque  jelly,  starch  paste.  If  dried  up,  this  yields  a  translucent 
mass,  whidi  softens  and  swells  into  a  jelly  with  water,  like 
tragaoanth.  The  solution,  or  mixture  of  starch  and  wat^,  has 
the  remarkable  property  of  striking  a  deep  blue  colour  with  free 
iodine.  This  appears  to  be  owing  not  so  much  to  a  chemical  and 
definite  combination,  as  to  the  mechanical  division  of  the  iodine ; 
there  is  even  reason  to  think  that  the  blue  colour  is  that  of  iodine 
iinely  divided,  adhering  to  the  starch  as  a  dye  does  to  the  fibres 
of  doth. 

When  starch  is  warmed  with  water,  to  which  has  been  added 
either  some  infusion  of  malt  or  some  diluted  add,  the  viscidity 
of  the  mixture  disappears,  and  the  fluid  solution  is  no  longer 
coloured  blue  by  iodine.  As  soon  as  this  is  the  case,  the  whole  of 
the  starch  has  disappeared,  and  has  been  converted  into  a  soluble 
gum  called  dextrine^  from  its  power  of  causing  the  plane  of 
polarisation  to  deviate  to  the  right.  This  change  may  be  com- 
pletely effected  by  heating  starch  to  a  certain  point  in  sealed 
tubes,  with  water  containing  only  ^th  part  of  oxalic  add.  The 
action  of  malt,  in  converting  starch  into  dextrine,  depends,  as 
has  been  mentioned,  on  the  presence  of  a  nitrogenised  or  albumi- 
nous body,  diastase.  According  to  the  proportion  of  malt  or  of 
acid,'  and  the  temperature  employed,  the  change  is  more  or  less 
rapid ;  and  when  the  action  is  continued,  the  dextrine  is  in  its 
turn  converted  into  glucose,  or  grape  sugar,  which  from  this 
circumstance  is  also  called  starch  sugar. 

In  contact  with  oil  of  vitriol,  starch  appears  to  form  a  com- 
pound or  coupled  add,  sulphoamidie  add.  Strong  nitric  add, 
rubbed  up  with  potato  starch,  dissolves  it,  forming  a  viscid  liquid, 
from  which  water  predpitates  a  white  explosive  compound, 
called  xyloidine,  TMs  compound  has  some  of  the  properties  of 
g^m  tragaoanth,  but  it  contains  the  elements  of  nitric  add,  and 
has  not  yet  been  fully  investigated.  According  to  Pelonze,  its 
formula  is  Ce  H*  O4  -f-  NOs ;  according  to  Ballot,  it  is 
Ci5  His  NOie;  but  more  recent  researches  tend  to  show  that 

the  formula  of  xyloidine  is  C19  j  2  NO    I  ^^°  '  ^^^  ^'  starch 

in  which  2  eqs.  of  hydrogen  are  replaced  by  2  eqs.  of  nitrous 
add.  When  starch  is  distilled  with  moderately  strong  sulphuric 
add,  it  yields  carbonic  acid,  formic  acid,  and  a  pungent  volatile 
oil,  hitherto  very  little  examined. 

The  blue  compound  of  iodine  and  starch  is  best  prepared  by 
adding  to  the  liquid  filtered  from  the  viscid  paste  obtained  by 
boiling  starch  with  water,  first  iodide  of  potassium,  and  then 
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solution  of  ohlorine,  as  long  as  it  causes  a  blue  precipitate,  which 
ia  to  be  washed  till  the  water  passes  deep  blue,  and  to  be  dried  in 
Taouo.  Its  colour  is  so  intense  as  to  be  nearly  black.  It  does 
not  appear  to  be  a  compound  in  definite  proportions.  The  best 
method  of  using  starch  as  a  test  for  iodine  in  mineral  waters,  &o^ 
is  to  add  to  the  water  some  starch  paste,  and  then  a  little  nitrio 
add  or  chlorine.  The  latter  is  best  added  in  the  form  of  gas,  ita 
weight  allowing  it  to  be  poured  like  water ;  while  in  this  way  we 
are  less  likely  to  add  an  excess,  which  would  destroy  the  blue 
odour.  Or  we  may  place  in  the  bottom  of  a  phial  the  liquid  to 
be  tested,  adding  a  little  oil  of  vitriol,  and  suspending  firom  t2ie 
stopper  a  slip  of  paper  moistened  with  starch  paste.  After  a  time, 
if  iodine  be  present,  the  paper  will  exhibit  a  tinge  of  blue.  By 
these  tests  s^th  purt  of  iodine  in  a  liquid  may  be  detected. 

Withbrcmiine,  starch  forms  an  orange-yellow  precipitate,  which 
cannot  be  dried  without  deoompoaition. 

Dextrine  is  obtained  by  heating  to  about  120°  a  mixture  of  20 
parts  of  starch  pasts  and  I  part  of  strong  infusion  of  malt,  until 
iodine  no  longer  colours  the  mixture  blue«   The  addition  of  strong 
aloohoL  now  precipitates  the  dextrine  as  a  thiek  syrup,  while  any 
sugar  remains  diwcdved.    Payen  recommends  the  use  of  nitrio 
acid.    The  starch  is  first  mixed  with  ^^^  of  its  weight  of  nitrio 
acid  at  40**  of  Beaum6,  that  is,  ordinary  but  not  the  most  con- 
centrated acid ;  and  in  order  to  distribute  this  small  proportion 
equally,  so  much  water  is  added  that  the  starch  can  absorb  the 
whnle  wiUiout  being  rendered  in  any  degree  liquid.    It  is  well 
kneaded  together,  cut  into  blocks,  wliioh  are  dried  in  a  stove, 
in  a  current  of  air,  after  having  been  broken  into  small  frag- 
ments ;  the  temperature  being  gradually  increased  to  140",  or  not 
beyond  176*  F.,  till  at  the  end  of  tlie  process  it  is  kept  for  some 
time  at  a  constant  temperature  of  230**.    In  this  way  a  gum  is 
obtained  much  less  coloured  than  that  made  with  malt.     When 
dried,  dextrine  much  resembles  gum,  from  which,  however,  it 
differs  in  the  extreme  facility  with  whieh  it  is  converted  into  sugar 
when  warmed  with  dilute  sulphuric  add  or  infudon  of  malt, 
and  by  not  yielding  mudc  acid  whm  acted  on  by  nitrio  acid. 
The  compodtion  of  dextrine  is  the  same  as  that  of  starch.    In 
fact,  dextrine  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  substance  which 
is  contained  in  the  grains  of  starch,  inclosed  in  an  insoluble 
membrane,  which  is  burst  in  the  process  of  converdon  of  starch 
into  dextrine,  or  solution  of  starch,  by  means  of  acids  and 
infudon  of  malt.    The  substance  present  in  the  malt  which  has 
the  property  of  effecting   this  change  is  called  diasiam.     It 
contains  nitrogen. 
According  to  other  observers,  the  grains  of  starch  are  compoeed 
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of  ooncentrio  layers  of  one  and  the  same  substance  (dextrine  P), 
the  outer  layer  being  insoluble  in  water.  As  starch  is  found 
to  oontain  a  small  proportion  of  a  matter  analogous  to  wax 
or  to  caoutohouo,  we  may  suppose  that  the  presence  of  this 
matter  in  the  outer  layer  is  the  cause  of  its  insolubility,  or  that 
the  whole  mass  of  the  grains  is,  by  its  means,  rendered  insoluble, 
and  endowed  with  the  property  of  swelling  up  with  water  to 
a  paste  or  jelly.  Dextrine  will  then  be  the  purified,  and  conse- 
quently soluble,  matter  ot  starch.  If  the  outer  coat  be  different 
from  the  contents  of  the  grains,  it  has  still  the  same  composi- 
tion ;  for  analysis  shows  no  difference  between  starch|  dex^ine, 
and  the  insoluble  matter  left  on  the  filter  when  starch  is  boiled 
with  diluted  acids. 

Zeiocome. — This  name  is  given  to  a  substance  having  the 
properties  of  gum,  which  is  prepared  by  simply  roasting  or  torre- 
fying starch  at  about  300^.  It  is,  in  fact,  capable  of  being  used 
instead  of  gum  in  calico-printing,  and  is  made  on  the  large  scale. 
It  has  a  yellowish-brown  colour.  It  is  probably  dextrine,  more 
or  less  pure,  generally  containing  some  undecomposed  starch. 
When  well  made  it  dissolves  in  cold  water  like  gum. 

Inuline^  dahllne,  alantine,  datisciue,  menyanthine,  Cia  Kio  Oio? 
Cm  Ki8  0i8  P  Csa  Hm  Om  P  Cm  Hai  Oai  ?— This  is  a  substance 
analogous  to  starch  in  the  roots  and  tubers  of  Inula  hehnium^ 
Dahlia  variahilia,  Hetianthus  ttUferosus,  and  many  other  synan- 
therous  plants,  which  do  not  yield  ordinary  starch. 

It  is  extracted  from  the  roots  by  boiling  water,  and  is  deposited 
by  the  concentrated  decoction  as  a  brittle  white  mass,  formed  of 
crystalline  grains,  or  as  a  fine  powder.  It  is  tasteless,  insoluble 
in  cold,  very  soluble  in  hot  water.  Diluted  sulphuric  acid,  with 
the  aid  of  heat,  rapidly  converts  it  into  grape  sugar,  from  which, 
like  starch,  it  differs  only  by  a  certain  amount  of  the  elements  of 
water.  The  best  analyses  make  it  isomeric  with  starch.  It  would 
appear  to  differ  in  different  vegetables,  but  always  retaining  the 
character  of  this  class  of  bodies,  namely,  the  presence  of  hydrogen 
and  oxygen  in  the  proportions  to  form  water.  Iodine  colours  it 
slightly  brown. 

Lichenine,  Ci«  Hio  Oio. — This  is  a  variety  of  starch  found  in 
Lichen  islandicuSf  or  Iceland  moss.  It  forms,  when  pure,  a  nearly 
colourless,  tasteless  mass,  which  swells  up  into  a  transparent  jelly 
with  cold  water,  and  dissolves  entirely  in  hot  water.  When  its 
solution  is  boiled,  it  forms  pellicles,  like  milk,  which  adhere  to 
the  vessel.  Its  solution  is  not  coloured  by  iodine,  but  the  jelly  is 
rendered  blue  by  that  test.  By  diluted  and  boiling  sulphuric 
acid  it  is  converted  into  sugar ;  by  nitric  acid,  into  oxalic  and 
saccharic  acids.    It  has  the  composition  of  starch. 
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Saponine  is  the  name  given  to  a  variety  of  staroL  obtained 
£rom  the  root  of  Saponaria  officinalis.  Its  properties  are  little 
known. 


8.  Oum, 

This  name  was  formerly  given  to  almost  all  exudations  from 
plants.  It  is  now  limited  to  certain  rather  abundant  substances, 
which  are  solid,  uncrystaUiBable,  transparent  or  transluoent, 
colourless  or  nearly  so  ;  tasteless,  inodorous,  soluble  in  water,  or 
at  least  softening  in  it,  and  insoluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  fat,  and 
volatile  oils.  They  yield  muoio  acid  when  acted  on  by  nitric  acid. 
They  may  be  divided  into  gums  which  dissolve  in  cold  water 
(arabine,  mucilage),  and  gums  which  only  swell  up  to  a  jelly 
(tragacanth  or  bassorine,  cerasine,  pectine).  Arabine  and  cerasine 
contain  oxygen  and  hydrogen  in  the  proportion  to  form  water : 
the  other  gums  are  nearly  analogous  in  composition. 

Arabine^  or  gum  arabic,  is  found  as  an  exudation  from  several 
species  of  acacia.  What  is  called  gum  Senegal  is  essentially  the 
same.  It  is  nearly  colourless,  transparent,  hard,  and  brittle,  and 
has  a  mild  taste.  It  is  very  soluble  in  cold  water,  and  forms  a 
viscid  mucilage,  from  which  alcohol  precipitates  the  gum.  The 
diluted  solution  is  precipitated  by  silicate  of  potash,  subacetate  of 
lead  and  protonitrate  of  mercury.  When  a  mixture  of  gum, 
water,  and  sulphuric  acid  is  kept  for  some  time  at  a  temperature 
near  boiling,  it  is  converted  into  grape  sugar.  The  composition 
of  gum  is  Cis  Hio  Oio,  that  is,  the  same  as  that  of  starch,  which 
accounts  for  the  transformation.  Arabine  yields  2  or  3  per  cent, 
of  ashes,  containing  a  good  deal  of  lime. 

Mticilage  is  the  name  given  to  a  substance  resembling  gum, 
found  in  many  vegetables,  such  as  linseed,  aUJuBay  and  others.  It 
differs  from  arabine  in  being  less  hard  when  dry,  and  less  trans- 
parent. It  would  appear,  however,  that  the  mucilage  of  althaea- 
root  is  essentially  starch  inclosed  in  cells  formed  of  woody  fibre  or 
cellulose.  The  different  mucilages  are  resolved  into  grape  sugar 
by  being  heated  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  therefore  may  be 
considered  as  containing,  like  starch  and  arabine,  water  phu 
carbon.  Since  all  these  mucilages  contain  much  mineral  matter, 
the  mucilage  of  linseed,  for  example,  leaving  11  per  cent,  of  ashes 
rich  in  lime,  it  is  probable  that  their  peculiar  qualities  depend  on 
the  presence  of  phosphate  of  lime  or  other  salts  of  lime,  disguising 
either  starch  or  arabine. 

Bassorine  is  the  name  given  to  a  substance  which  forms  the 
chief  part  of  ^t^m  tragacanth  and  of  gum  hassora,  and  also,  accord- 
ing to  some,  of  sakp,  a  mucilaginous  substance,  obtained  from  the 
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bulbfl  of  Orchis  mascula,    Aooording  to  Schmidt,  however,  salep 
is  really  formed  of  swelled-up  grains  of  starch. 

Pure  bassorine  resembles  arabine  in  appearance,  but  is  less 
transparent,  and  instead  of  dissolving  in  oold  water,  only  swells 
up  to  a  very  great  extent,  forming  a  viscid  mass.  Its  composition 
is  analogous  to  that  of  arabine,  and  by  digestion  with  diluted 
sulphuric  acid,  it  is  transformed,  like  salep,  into  grape  sugar  and 
cellulose.  Cer<mne  is  the  name  given  to  that  part  of  the  gum  of 
the  cherry,  plum,  or  almond  trees,  which  is  insoluble  in  cold 
water.  It  probably  contains  a  mixture  of  gum  arabic  with  basso- 
rine, or  wi^  salep. 

During  what  is  called  the  viscous  fermentation,  which  takes 
place  in  certain  sweet  vegetable  juices,  as  that  of  beet-root,  there 
is  formed,  along  with  lactic  acid  and  mannite,  a  mucilaginous 
compound,  which  causes  the  viscidity.  When  dried  it  has  nearly 
the  characters  and  composition  of  arabine. 

Pectine  is  the  substance  which  causes  the  juice  of  some  pnlpy 
firuits,  as  apples  and  pears,  to  coagulate  or  gelatinise  when  mixed 
with  alcohol,  by  which  the  pectine  is  precipitated.  When  dried, 
it  resembles  gum  or  isinglass,  and  forms  a  jelly  with  water.  By 
the  action  of  nitric  acid  it  yields  oxalic  and  mucio  acids.  It 
generally  yields  about  8  per  cent,  of  ashes,  containing  much 
phosphate  of  lime.  In  contact  with  alkalies,  it  is  transformed 
into  pectic  acid.  Fectic  acid  is  easily  obtained  from  many 
vegetables,  as,  for  example,  rasped  carrots,  by  washing  them 
well  with  distilled  water,  and  then  boiling  50  parts  of  the 
squeezed  residue  with  300  of  water  and  1  of  potash.  The 
pectate  of  potash  is  deposited  as  a  jelly  in  the  filtered  liquid  on 
cooling.  Either  this  salt  or  the  pectate  of  lime  may  be  decom- 
posed by  diluted  hydrochloric  acid,  which  leaves  the  pectic  acid 
as  a  jelly,  which  dries  up  into  transparent  laminae,  insoluble  in 
water  but  very  soluble  in  alkalies.  From  these  solutions  acids 
precipitate  it  as  a  jelly.  In  this  form  it  is  slightly  soluble  in 
boiling  water,  but  the  solution  gelatinises  on  the  addition  of 
acids,  salts,  alcohol,  or  sugar.  It  is  supposed  not  to  exist  ready- 
formed  in  the  plants,  but  to  be  produced  by  the  action  of  alkalies 
on  pectine. 

The  alkaline  pectates,  when  dry,  form  gummy  solids,  soluble 
in  water.  Alcohol  causes  the  solution  to  gelatinise,  and  even  an 
excess  of  potash  or  soda  has  the  same  effect.  The  earthy  and 
metallic  pectates  are  gelatinous  and  insoluble.  When  dried, 
pectine,  pectic  acid,  and  all^  the  pectates,  assume  a  cellular 
structure,  so  to  speak. 

The  jelly  formed  in  currant  juice,  as  well  as  other  juices  by  the 
addition  of  sugar,  is  pectine  or  pectic  acid.    The  boiling  of  such 
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joices  probably  promotes  the  formatioii  of  jelly ;  for  it  bas  been 
shown  that  when  the  insolnble  part  of  nnripe  currants,  after  being 
washed,  is  boiled  with  water  acidulated  with  a  vegetable  acid,  a 
considerable  quantity  of  pectine  is  formed,  probably  by  a  trans- 
formation of  the  cellular  tissue. 

The  composition  of  pectio  acid  is  not  ftdly  ascertained.  Accord- 
ing to  Regnault  it  is  Cm  Hs  Oh,  or  Cia  Hr  Oio,  H  0.  According 
to  Mulder,  it  is  Cia  Ha  Oio.  But  the  researches  of  Chodnew 
have  led  him  to  adopt  the  formula  Cas  Eu  Om,  2  H  0  =  Css  Hio 
Om.  In  all  the  formulae  there  is  an  excess  of  oxygen  oyer 
hydrogen. 

The  whole  subject  of  the  muoflaginous  compounds,  including 
pectine  and  pectio  acid,  is  still  very  obscure  and  requires  renewed 
investigations. 

Apiine  is  a  substance  analogous  to  pectine,  found  in  parsley, 
Apium  graveoUns»  GlyeyrrKizine  is  tlie  name  given  to  a  sub- 
stance resembling  both  sugar  and  gum,  which  is  the  chief  ingre- 
dient in  liquorice,  the  juice  of  the  root  of  Olycyrrhiza  glabra. 
It  is  soluble  in  hot  water,  and  gelatinises  on  cooling.  Its  taste  is 
sweet  and  also  acrid ;  but  it  does  not,  like  sugar,  undergo  the 
vinous  fermentation.    Its  formula  is  said  to  be  Cio  Hia  O0 . 

Sarcocolline  is  a  gummy  matter  found  in  the  sarcoeolla  of  com- 
merce, which  is  the  dried  juice  of  Pencea  mucronaia.  It  is  soluble 
in  alcohol  and  water,  and  has  a  taste  both  sweet  and  bittef . 
Formula  Cti  Hie  Oio  P  or  Cm  Hsa  Ou  P 


4.  Woody  Fibre, 

The  skeleton  of  jdants,  after  everything  soluble  in  wa1»r, 
alcohol,  ether,  diluted  acids,  and  diluted  alkalies  has  been 
removed,  is  called  woody  fibre.  It  varies  in  aspect  and  in  compo- 
sition as  obtained  from  different  plants.  That  of  box  or  willow, 
when  dried,  is  Cia  He  Oe ;  that  of  oak  is  said  to  be  Cm  Haa  Oaa ; 
and  that  of  beech  is  intermediate  between  these  two.  All 
varieties,  however,  may  be  represented  as  composed  of  carbon 
plus  water. 

Recent  researches  have  shown  that  wood  is  composed  of  two 
parts :  1.  celhUosVf  which  forms  the  parietes  of  the  vegetable  cells, 
and  which  is  found  in  its  purest  form  in  Swedish  paper.  Its 
formula,  according  to  MitscherHch,  is  Cia  Hio  Oio,  which  accounts 
for  its  being  convertible  into  starch  and  sugar.  If  paper  be 
moistened,  and  sulphuric  acid  dropped  on  it,  and  allowed  to 
remain  till  it  forms  a  jelly ;  this  jelly,  when  washed,  is  coloured 
blue  by  iodine.    The  application  of  heat  with  the  add  converts 
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the  ttaroh  into  sugar.  CellnloBe  is  found  in  the  lowet  animals,  as 
in  the  mantle  of  the  ascidia,  and  others,  as  well  as  in  the  mnscles 
of  inyertebrata.  And  2.  Ugnine^  which  fills  those  oells^  or  forms 
an  inomstation  on  their  walls.  The  latter  dissolves  in  strong 
nitric  acid,  the  former  is  left  nndissolyed.  Again,  oil  of  yitriol 
dissolves  oellnlose  without  blaekening,  and  it  appears  to  convert 
it  into  dextrine,  with  which  it  agrees  in  composition;  while 
lignine  separated  irom  cellulose  is  said  to  contain  Csb  Ht*  0«>. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  eellulose  and  even  lignine  are 
essentiallj  isomeric  with  starch,  dextrine,  gum,  and  glucose,  or 
differ  only  from  the  last  in  the  proportion  of  water.  In  plants 
we  see  oonstantlj  wood  produced  from  the  soluble  forms,  and  in 
germination,  maturation  of  fruits,  and  other  vegetative  changes, 
we  also  see  woody  fibre  dinolving  in  the  forms  of  dextrine,  gum, 
and  sugar,  or  transformed  into  starch.  Nay,  by  the  mere  action 
of  boiling  water,  we  ean  so  change  many  kinds  of  woody  fibre  or 
cellulose,  as  to  render  it  entirely  soluble  in  water ;  in  other  words, 
we  can  artificially  convert  it  into  dextrine.  And  all  forms  of  it, 
when  boiled  with  diluted  acids,  pass  into  glucose  or  grape 
sugar. 

In  its  usual  state  of  aggregation,  cellulose  is  not  coloured  by 
iodine,  but  if  it  be  first  acted  on  by  strong  sulphuric  and  oily 
alkalies,  so  that  disintegration  has  commenced,  it  is  Uien  coloured 
blue  by  iodine.  In  some  cellular  plants,  the  cellular  tissue  is  at 
once  coloured  violet  by  solution  of  iodine. 

Linen,  cotton,  and  paper  are  woody  fibre,  more  or  less  pure. 
All  these  substuices,  and  others  of  sinuQar  nature,  but  less  pure, 
such  as  tow  and  sawdust,  yield,  when  acted  on  by  nitric  acid, 
explosive  compounds,  analogous  to  that  obtained  from  starch, 
already  described  under  the  name  of  xyloidine. 

Gun  Cotton  is  best  made  by  immersing  for  two  minutes  1  part 
of  clean  dry  cotton  wool  in  about  10  parts  of  an  acid  composed  of 
equal  volumes  of  oil  of  vitriol,  8p.  G.  1*840,  and  nitric  acid, 
Sp.  G.  1*510.  It  is  then  genlly  pressed,  to  expel  as  much  as 
possible  of  the  acid,  rapidly  washed  with  water,  till  the  water 
runs  off  tasteless,  and  dried  by  a  gentle  water  heat.  100  parts  of 
dry  cotton  are  found,  when  thus  treated,  although  little  changed 
in  appearance,  to  have  inereaaed  in  weight  to  169*5  parts.  Of 
this  weight  102*5  parts  are  nitric  acid,  and  67,  or  two-thirds,  of 
the  original  weight,  are  derived  from  tiie  cotton,  and  represent 
what  may  be  called  anhydrous  cotton,  the  remaining  one-third, 
or  33  parts,  having  been  lost  in  the  shape  of  water,  which  has 
combined  with  the  acid. 

According  to  Porret   and    Teschemacher,    anhydrous    cofton 
is  CisHs  Oa,  and  gun  cotton  is  Cm  Ha  Os-f  4  N  Oa,  which 
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corresponds  to  the  above  proportions.  But  the  gun  ootton  may 
also  be  Cia  Hs  Oia  +  ^  ^  0«,  or  Cia  Ha  O10  +  4  N  Os;  while 
xyloidine,  whether  from  starch  or  from  woody  fibre,  is  Cm  Hs 
Os  +  2  N  Oft,  Ci»  Ha  Oio  -f  2  N  0*,  or  Ci«  Ha  On  -f  2  N  0». 
This  explains  the  superior  explosire  foroe  of  gun  ootton,  the 
combustion  of  which  must  be  more  complete.  In  fiBU)t,  when 
exploded,  it  leaves  no  visible  residue. 

It  is  not  probable  that  gun  ootton  will  supersede  gunpowder 
for  fire»arms,  as  it  is  expensive,  and  its  preparation  is  somewhat 
uncertain.  But  when  well  made,  it  explodes  so  rapidly  that  it 
will  probably  be  found  advantageous  in  the  blasting  of  rooks. 

By  the  continued  action  of  acids  or  of  hot  alkalies,  woody  fibre 
yields  a  substance  which  is  coloured  blue  by  iodine.  linen, 
ootton,  or  paper,  all  of  them  different  forms  of  woody  fibre, 
when  moistened  with  pretty  strong  sulphuric  acid,  are  converted 
apparently  first  into  dextrine,  and  afterwards  into  grape  sugar. 
When  heated  with  a  more  diluted  acid,  linen  yields  an  amylaceous 
pulp  hardly  soluble  in  water,  the  composition  of  which  is  Cis 
Hio  Oio  ,  that  of  starch  and  cellulose. 

When  exposed  to  air  and  moisture,  wood  undergoes  eiema- 
causis,  being  slowly  converted  into  a  friable  mass,  which  containa 
a  larger  proportion  of  carbon  than  the  original  wood.  It  woidd 
appear  that  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  combines  with  the 
hydrogen,  and  that  carbon  and  oxygen  are  given  off  frt>m  the 
residue  as  carbonic  acid,  C  Oa .  As  the  residue  is  found  stiU  to 
consist  of  carbon  and  water,  it  is  evident  that  for  every  equi- 
valent of  carbon  removed,  there  are  separated  2  eqs.  of  oxygen 
and  hydrogen,  so  that  the  proportion  of  carbon  to  water  in  the 
residue  is  constantly  increasing.  Woody  fibre,  Cia  Hio  Oio  ,  will 
thus  yield  first  a  residue  of  Cii  Ha  Oa ;  then  Cio  Ho  Oo ,  Ca  K*  O4, 
and  so  on.  When  air  is  left  in  contact  with  moist  wood,  its 
oxygen  is  removed  and  replaced  by  an  equal  volume  of  carbonic 
acid.  This  is  one  chief  source  of  the  insalubrity  of  marshy 
districts ;  and  the  effect  is  seen  still  more  strikingly  in  the  case 
of  houses  which  have  been  submerged  in  an  inundation,  which 
are  very  unwholesome  as  long  as  the  wood  is  moist. 

The  tendency  of  wood  to  decay  is  checked  or  destroyed  by 
acids  and  many  salts,  especially  corrosive  sublimate.  Out  of 
contact  of  air,  moist  wood  putrefies,  yielding  a  white  friable 
residue,  containing  less  carbon  than  the  wood.  Such  products 
have  been  analysed,  but  the  results  are  not  such  as  to  lead  to  any 
certain  formula.    They  were  probably  impure. 

The  composition  of  brown  coal  is  analogous  to  that  of  wood 
partially  decayed,  but  subjected  to  changes  of  the  nature  of 
putrefaction,  as  well  as  to  eremaoausis.    Two  specimens  of  brown 
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ooal  yielded  Gw  Hsi  da  and  Cn  Hio  Ov ,  f<imTil»  which  ai« 
donbtfoL 

All  the  products  of  the  deoomposition  of  wood  might  he 
derired  from  oak  wood,  Gm  Hsi  On,  if  that  were  its  tme  formula, 
by  the  fixation  of  oxygen,  and  the  separation  of  water  and 
carbonio  aoid. 

When  the  snbstanoe  caUed  mould,  whioh  eontains  ihe  debris 
of  decayed  vegetable  matter,  is  boiled  with  alkalies,  the  filtered 
solution  deposits,  on  the  addition  of  adds,  a  brown  precipitate, 
whioh  has  been  called  ulmine,  humus,  humine,  geine,  ulmic  acid, 
humic  aoid,  and  geio  add.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  this 
precipitate  is  a  product  of  the  action  of  the  alkali  on  the  decayed 
yegetable  matter,  and  the  name  of  humus,  humine,  or  geine  is 
given  to  the  substance  which  is  belieyed  to  yield  the  humic  add. 
But  this  humus  has  not  been  isolated,  and  is  not  known. 

Mulder  examined  the  piedpitates  obtained  from  a  variety  of 
different  sources,  decayed  wood,  turf,  peat,  mould,  &c.  With  one 
exception,  he  found  all  to  contain  nitrogen,  varying  from  2*5  to  7 
per  cent.  It  is  evident  that  these  substances  are  vegetable  matter 
in  different  stages  of  decay.  Mulder  considers  these  precipitates 
as  compounds  of  water,  or  water  and  ammonia,  with  three  different 
acids :  1.  add  of  mould,  0«o  Hm  Oi«  :  2.  humic  add,  G«o  Hu  Ou : 
3.  ulmic  acid,  C40  Hi«  O12. 

When  sugar  is  boiled  with  dilated  acids,  it  yields  brown 
substances  analogous  to,  if  not  identical  with,  these  adds  of 
Mulder. 

It  is  important  to  observe  the  general  presence  of  ammonia  in 
mould,  &c.  This  ammonia  has  no  doubt  been  absorbed  from  the 
air  in  great  part ;  and  this  will  explain  the  fiatvourable  influence 
which  these  substances  exert  on  vegetation.  They  act  also  in 
furnishing,  by  their  slow  decay,  a  continual  supply  of  carbonic 
add. 

Crenic  Aeid  and  Aproerenie  Acid  are  two  brown  extractive 
matters,  analogous  to  the  preceding,  and  derived  from  decaying 
vegetable  matter,  which  are  found  in  certain  mineral  waters. 
They  both  appear  to  contain  nitrogen. 

PSODVCTS  OP  THE  BISTHXATIOir  OP  WOOD. 

When  wood  is  heated  in  dose  vessels,  it  gives  rise  to  an  im- 
mense variety  of  products,  according  to  tiie  kind  of  wood  and  to 
the  presence  or  absence  of  resinous  or  oily  matters.  In  all  cases 
there  are  formed  gaseous,  liquid,  and  solid  products,  with  a 
reddue  of  oharooal. 

The  gases  are  carbonio  aoid,  carbonic  oxide,  olefiant  gas  and 
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manh  gaa.  The  liquids  are  partly  soluble  in  water,  partly 
insoluble.  The  latter  oonstitute  the  tar,  and  are  of  a  semifluid 
consistence. 

The  substances  soluble  in  water  are,  besides  water  itself,  acetic 
acid,  acetone,  pyroxylio  spirit  (hydrate  of  oxide  of  methyle), 
acetate  of  oxide  of  methyle,  lignone,  xylite,  and  mesite. 

The  oily  substances,  insoluble  in  water,  are  yery  numerous, 
including  creosote,  picamar,  eupion,  capnomor,  &c.  Along  with 
these  are  the  compounds  which  at  the  ordinary  temperature  are 
solid,  such  as  paraffine,  naphthaline,  cedriret,  pittaoall,  pyr6ne, 
chrys^ne,  and  pyroxanthine.  The  last  mentioned,  being  very 
volatile,  chiefly  accompanies  the  acetic  or  pyroligneous  acid. 

1.   VolaiUe  ProdtbcU,  »ohMe  in  water. 

Acetic  Acid,  This  is  one  of  the  chief  products  of  the  distillation 
of  woods.  Its  mode  of  purifloation  and  its  properties  have  been 
already  described.  As  prepared  from  this  source,  it  is  often 
called  pyroligneous  add.  The  crude  or  impure  aoid  is  highly 
antiseptic ;  not  only  because  vinegar,  like  most  acids,  is  so,  but 
also  because  it  contains  much  creosote  dissolved.  Hence  it  not 
only  preserves  meat,  but  gives  to  it  a  powerful  and  agreeable 
smoked  flavour. 

Fyroxylic  Spirit,  This  name  is  given  to  the  spirituous  liquid, 
distilled  from  the  crude  pyroligneous  aoid  before  the  latter  is 
purifled.  It  is  a  mixed  fluid,  the  chief  component  being  hydrated 
oxide  of  methyle,  which  is  accompanied  by  acetate  of  oxide  of 
methyle,  unless  it  has  been  rectified  with  quicklime,  which 
decomposes  the  latter.  Lignone  is  the  name  given  to  a  volatile 
liquid,  somewhat  resembling  alcohol,  observed  in  pyroxylio 
spirit  by  Gmelin  and  Liebig.  Its  formula  is  not  ascertained, 
since  it  does  not,  as  far  as  we  know,  form  deflnite  compounds 
from  which  its  equivalent  might  be  deduced.  Xylite  is  another 
similar  volatile  liquid,  which,  according  to  Schweitzer,  is  ds, 
Hia06=2(CtHsO)  +  (C8HoOs)  =  2MeO  +  AcaOs;  that  is  a 
compound  of  two  eqs.  oxide  of  methyle  and  1  eq.  of  a  sesqui- 
acetylic  acid.  When  acted  on  by  potash,  it  yields  a  crystalline 
salt  0i8  His  Or ,  £  0,  while  hydrated  oxide  of  methyle  separates. 
An  excess  of  potash  causes  the  formation  of  three  products: 
xyUtic  naphtha^  Cis  Hu  Oa ;  xylitic  oUy  da  He  0 ;  and  xylitic 
resin^  Ce  Ha  0.  When  distUled  with  sulphuric  add,  xylite,  if 
moist,  yields  a  new  compound,  a  volatile  liquid,  mesit4nej  Ce  Ha  Oa . 
If  anhydrous,  it  yields  besides  another  compound,  methol^  a  less 
volatile  liquid,  which  appears  to  be  a  carbohydrogen,  G«  Ha ; 
isomeric  with  acetyle,  if  it  be  not  that  radical.     Meeite  is  another 
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volatile  ethereal  liquid  found  in  pjroxylic  spirit,  which,  according 
to  Schweitzer,  is  Co  Ho  Ot ;  isomeric  with  acetone.  He  considers 
it  as  composed  of  oxide  of  methyle  and  oxide  of  acetyle,  Ga  Hs  0 
+  C*  Ha  0  =  Me  0  -f  Ac  0.  The  liquid  called  Mesite  by 
Reichenbaoh  would  appear  to  be  acetate  of  oxide  of  methyle, 
Mt  0  -f  Ac  Os ,  mixed  with  a  more  highly  carbonised  boidy, 
apparently  composed  of  Cm  Has  Ois.  This  latter  is  resolved  by 
the  action  of  lime  into  3  eqs.  acetic  acid  (Oia  He  0»),  and  a 
volatile  liquid,  G^  Hie  Oo .  Along  with  the  above,  another  liquid 
appears  to  occur  in  the  mesite  of  Beichenbach,  the  composition  of 
which  Ib  G«i  Hts  Oio.  In  addition  to  all  the  liquids  above 
mentioned,  as  occurring  in  pyroxylic  spirit,  acetone  is  frequently 
found. 

The  very  great  similarity  in  properties  of  so  many  substances, 
namely,  hydrated  oxide  of  methyle,  acetate  of  oxide  of  methyle, 
lignone,  xylite,  mesite,  and  acetone,  is  worthy  of  notice.  Most 
of  these  liquids  have  nearly  the  same  density  and  boiling  point ; 
they  are  all  inflammable,  and  their  solubility  in  water  is  nearly 
equal.  Hence  they  all  occur  mixed,  and  are  with  great  difficulty 
separated,  so  as  to  obtain  each  in  a  state  of  purity ;  indeed,  in 
most  of  them  we  cannot  be  sure  that  this  has  yet  been  accom- 
plished. It  is  highly  probable  that,  like  the  two  first,  all  the  rest 
will  be  found  to  be  compounds  of  methyle.  Our  knowledge  on 
the  subject  is  still  very  limited. 

The  purified  pyroxyUc  spirit,  or  hydrated  oxide  of  methyle, 
has  been  already  folly  described,  along  with  its  chief  derivatives. 

2.   VoUuilt  Oiljf  Products,  vnsoMle  or  aparmgly  ioluUs  in  WcUtr. 

a,  CreoHote  (from  jcpcor,  flesh,  and  0-«C(»>  I  preserve).  This  is 
one  of  the  most  important  products  of  the  distillation  of  wood. 
It  is  found,  partly  dissolved,  in  the  pyroligneous  acid,  partly  along 
with  other  oils,  in  the  tar.  When  the  crude  pyroligneous  acid  is 
saturated  at  167"  with  dry  sulphate  of  soda,  an  oil  separates, 
which  contains  much  creosote.  Ijl  like  manner,  by  the  rectifi- 
cation of  tar,  an  oil  of  tar  is  obtained,  the  heavier  portions  of 
which  contain  a  good  deal  of  creosote.  These  oils  are  neutralised 
with  carbonate  of  potash,  and  the  fluid  thus  deprived  of  acid  is 
distilled  with  water.  The  distilled  oil  is  acted  on  by  diluted 
phosphoric  acid  to  remove  ammonia,  and,  probably,  traces  of  oily 
bases,  again  distilled,  and  dissolved  in  aqua  potass®,  6p.  G.  1*12, 
which  dissolves  the  creosote,  along  with  portions  of  other  oils, 
but  separates  a  good  deal  of  eupion,  &o.  The  alkaline  solution  is 
now  supersaturated  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (after  having  been 
boiled  in  the  air  till  it  has  become  dark  brown),  when  the  impure 
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creosote  separates.  It  is  again  rectified,  and  the  treatment  with 
potash,  boiling,  addition  of  sulphurio  acid,  and  rectification, 
repeated  till  the  rectified  oil  dissolyes  entirely  in  weak  potash, 
and  this  alkaline  solution,  on  being  boiled,  acquires  only  a  slight 
tinge  of  colour.  It  is  then  finally  rectified,  and  is  pure  when  it 
continues  colourless  on  being  kept.  The  tar  of  peat  appears  to 
be  yery  rich  in  creosote,  and  it  also  occurs  in  coal-tar.  Good  tar, 
from  beech  wood,  is  said  to  contain  from  20  to  25  per  cent. 

Pure  creosote  is  a  colourless  transparent  liquid,  of  a  hi^h 
refractive  and  dispersive  power,  of  a  tolerably  fluid  but  oily  con- 
sistence. Its  Sp.  G.  is  1*037,  according  to  Eeiohenbach,  its  dis- 
coverer, and  other  chemists ;  but  there  is  some  discrepancy  on 
this  point,  Dr.  Christison  having  always  found  it  as  high  as  1*060 
and  upwards.  Its  boiling  point  is  397".  It  gradually  becomes 
coloured  brown  when  kept,  unless  absolutely  pure.  Creosote  has 
a  very  strong,  peculiar,  persistent  smell  of  smoke,  analogous  also 
to  that  of  castoreum,  not  fetid,  but  unpleasant  when  concentrated. 
Its  taste  is  burning,  with  a  sweetish  after-taste.  It  disorganises 
the  skin,  causing  a  white  spot,  where  the  cuticle  soon  peels  off, 
without  inflammation.  When  applied  to  the  interior  of  the  mouth 
and  to  the  tongue  it  smarts  strongly,  whitening  and  disorganising 
the  cuticle. 

Internally  it  is  a  powerful  poison,  but  in  a  small  dose  may  he 
employed  advantageously  in  some  cases  of  vomiting  and  disease 
of  the  mucous  membrane.  It  is  given  much  diluted  with  water. 
Externally,  it  may  be  employed,  either  in  the  form  of  aqueous 
solution,  of  ointment,  or  pure,  as  a  styptic,  and  is  a  valuable 
application  to  indolent  ulcers,  and  to  many  chronic  cutaneous 
affections.  Pure  creosote,  applied  to  the  hollow  of  a  decayed 
tooth,  so  as  to  touch  the  exposed  nerve,  instantly  relieves,  in 
many  cases,  the  most  violent  toothache.  It  acts  apparently  by 
coagulating  the  secretions,  and  thus  forming  a  covering  to  the 
nerve. 

Creosote  dissolves  in  about  80  or  100  parts  of  water,  and  is 
exceedingly  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  acetic  acid.  These  solutions 
have  the  smell,  taste,  and  antiseptic  power  of  the  creosote. 

Creosote  possesses  a  singular  antiseptic  power.  Flesh  of  all 
kinds,  if  steeped  for  a  few  hours  in  a  weak  solution  of  creosote, 
becomes  insusceptible  of  putrefaction:  and  the  same  effect  is 
produced  when  the  flesh  is  exposed  to  the  vapour  of  creosote. 
This  is  the  reason  why  the  smoke  of  wood  possesses  antiseptic 
properties ;  smoked  meat  or  fish  is  merely  meat  or  fish  which 
has  absorbed  the  vapour  of  creosote  from  the  smoke  in  which  it 
has  been  suspended.  The  creosote  appears  to  act  on  flesh,  &c., 
in  virtue  of  its  remarkable  power  of  coagulating  albumen,  which 
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alfio  aooonntB  for  its  stjptio  ADtion.  Tonguds  and  hams  may  he 
amoked  and  effectually  onred  by  immersing  them  for  24  hours  in 
a  mixture  of  1  part  of  pure  oreosote  and  100  of  water  or  brine ; 
and  when  thus  prepared,  they  have  the  delicate  smoked  flavour 
observed  in  reindeer  tongues,  as  usually  cured  by  smoking. 

Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  creosote  quite  pure,  its 
composition  is  hardly  ascertained  with  certainty.  According  to 
Deville,  whose  researches  are  the  most  recent,  it  may  be  regarded 
as  having  the  composition  of  the  alcohol,  so  to  speak,  of  the  series 
of  benzoyle.  His  analyses  lead  to  the  formula  Gi4  Hs  Os  = 
Ci«  Hr  Os ,  HO;  but  I  cannot  ascertain  whether  this  be  the 
formula  he  adopts.  The  alcohol  he  speaks  of  would  be  Cm  Hs  Os  , 
and  this,  if  not  creosote,  is  probably  isomeric  with  it,  as  will  be 
explained  further  on. 

It  is  particularly  to  be  noticed,  that  there  is  a  very  great 
resemblance  between  creosote  and  carbolic  add  (or  hydrated  oxide 
of  phenyle,  Gis  He  0,  H  0),  a  substance  obtained  from  coal-tar,  and 
which  will  soon  be  described.  So  great  is  this  resemblance,  that 
I  am  inclined  to  consider  creosote  as  a  somewhat  impure  carbolic 
add,  the  impurities  being  substances  homologous  with  carbolic 
add ;  or  rather  the  carbolic  add  is  the  impurity,  in  a  body,  belong- 
ing to  the  same  homologous  series ;  and  others  of  the  series  may  be 
present*  The  taste,  smell,  density  (according  to  some),  boiling  point, 
Bolul)ility  in  water,  &c.,  poisonous  and  antiseptic  action,  of  these 
two  bodies,  are  the  same.  Both  combine  with  alkalies,  forming 
crystallisable  compounds,  and,  what  is  more  important,  their 
composition  in  100  parts  is  almost  identicaL  The  chief  differences 
seem  to  be,  that  carbolic  add  may  be  obtained  in  crystals,  which, 
however,  on  contact  with  the  air,  instantly  liquefy  and  retain  the 
liquid  form,  without  any  appredable  change  of  composition, 
apparently  from  the  effect  of  a  trace  of  moisture.  Also,  the  salts 
of  carbolic  acid  with  bases  are  more  easily  formed  and  more  per- 
manent than  those  of  creosote.  A  splinter  or  shaving  of  fir  wood, 
dipped  into  carbolic  acid,  and  then  into  nitric  or  muriatic  add, 
becomes  first  blue  and  then  brown ;  which  does  not  appear  to  be 
the  case  with  oreosote.  But  Laurent  has  recently  shown,  that 
creosote,  when  acted  on  by  a  mixture  of  hydrochloric  add  and 
chlorate  of  potash,  yields  abundance  of  chloranile,  a  character  in 
which  it  agrees  with  carbolic  add.  Both  substances  also  yield 
nitropicric  acid,  when  acted  on  by  nitric  acid,  although  in  the 
case  of  creosote  this  acid  is  accompanied  by  others  not  yet 
examined.  These  results  I  have  myself  also  obtained;  and  it 
would  appear,  that  if  creosote  be  not  carbolic  acid,  contaminated 
with  some  foreign  matter,  these  two  bodies  are  at  least  closely 
connected,  and  belong  apparently  to  the  same  series,  which  is 
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either  that  of  benzoyle  or  that  of  phenyle.  It  is  not  imposaible 
that  creosote  may  be  a  definite  compound  of  oarbolic  acid  with 
some  substance  of  closely  allied  composition,  but  of  basic  properties. 
The  recent  inyestigatiions  of  Gorup-Besanez  have  thrown  some 
light  on  this  subject.  Commercial  creosote  is  rarely  anything  else 
than  carbolic  acid,  which  so  much  resembles  it.  But  genuine 
creosote  does  not  yield  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  chlorate  of 
potash,  chloranile,  but  a  body  somewhat  resembling  it,  the  formula 
of  which,  according  to  Gorup-Besanez,  is  Cte  E«  Cl«  Ot .  Gerhardt 
suggests  the  much  more  probable  formula  Ci«  H4CUO4,  which 
makes  the  compound  homologous  with  chloranile,  Cia  CUO«.  In 
the  latter,  no  hydrogen  is  left,  because  the  whole  4  eq.  has  been  re- 
placed by  chlorine,  in  forming  it  from  quinone  (kinone),  Cia  H*  0« . 
We  may  therefore  suppose  that,  as  chloranile  is  quadrichlorinised 
quinone,  so  the  chlorine  compound  from  creosote  is  derived  from  a 
body  C10  Hs  O4 ,  homologous  with  quinone.  And  as  chloranile  is 
also  to  be  obtained  from  carbolic  or  phenylio  acid,  Cia  H0  Ot ,  so 
we  may  oonceire  the  chlorine  compound  frotn  creosote  to  be 
derivable  also  from  the  body  Cm  Hio  Oa,  homologous  with 
carbolic  acid.  Now  creosote  may  perhaps  be  the  body  Cia  Hs  0« , 
homologous  with  quinone ;  or  it  may  be  the  body  C10  Hio  Oi , 
homologous  with  carbolic  acid.  Its  great  resemblance  to  carbolic 
acid  renders  the  latter  the  more  probable  view,  and  it  also  agrees 
much  better  with  the  analyses  of  creosote,  which  have  led  some  to 
adopt  the  formula  Ci*  Hs  0* ;  but  these  analyses  are  not  suf- 
ficiently accordant  to  decide  between  Cu  Hs  Oa  and  Cio  Hio  Os , 
both  of  which,  be  it  observed,  are  homologous  with  carbolic  acid. 
It  is  probable  that  both  compounds  exist,  and  that  they  resemble 
each  other  as  well  as  carbolic  acid.  This  reminds  us  of  the 
homologues  of  nicotine  in  tobacco,  and  of  narootine  in  opium ;  and 
leads  to  the  notion  of  the  following  series : — 

Oarbolic  acid    .        .  .  Ci«  H«    0« 

Methylocarbolic  add  .  Gi«  Hs    0* 

Eth jlocarbolic  acid  .  Cio  Hio  0« 

Amylocarbolic  acid    .  «  Cm  Hio  Oa 

The  second  and  third  acids  would,  of  course,  be  yery  similar  to 
each  other  and  to  carbolic  acid,  and  would,  in  fact,  be  two  of  the 
acids  represented  in  the  7th  line  of  the  table,  p.  141 .  Probably  aU 
these  acids  are  creosotes,  and  the  three  first  of  those  above  named 
probably  occur  all  together,  in  variable  proportions,  in  the 
creosote  of  commerce,  even  if  none  of  those  higher  in  the  scale, 
Cis  His  Oa ,  Cao  Hi*  Oa ,  or  Caa  His  Oa ,  should  accompany  them, 
which  U  not  probable.      The  fact  that  creosote  has  the  add 
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character,  as  well  as  the  smell  of  carbolic  acid,  is  favourable  to 
this  view ;  but  we  most  not  forget,  that  there  is  another  series  of 
homologues,  in  a  certain  sense,  of  carbolic  acid ;  namely,  carbolate 
of  methyle  or  phenometole,  carbolate  of  ethyle  or  phenetole,  and 
carbolate  of  amyle  or  phenamylole,  already  mentioned,  haying  {he 
same  formulee,  empirically,  as  onr  supposed  methylocarbolic, 
ethylocarbolic,  and  amylocarbolic  acids.  These,  however,  pheno- 
metole, &c.,  are  neutral  ethers,  and  not  acids. 

There  is  still  another  series,  homologous  with  carbolic  acid, 
empirically,  the  first  of  which  is  benzoic  alcohol,  G14  Hs  O2. 
The  ouminic  alcohol  is  also  known,  its  formula  being  Cis  Hia  Oa . 
These  are  oils,  quite  distinct  from  the  creosotes,  as  well  as  from 
the  series  last  named.  In  all  these  series  methyle,  ethyle,  &c., 
are  substituted  for  hydrogen;  but  sometimes  for  part  of  the 
hydrogen  in  the  acid  radical ;  at  other  times,  for  the  hydrogen  of 
the  water  combined  with  that  radical,  or  for  part  of  the  hydrogen 
in  the  basic  substance  combined  with  the  acid. 

Such  is  the  view  we  are  disposed  to  take  of  the  real  nature  of 
creosote,  by  which  the  creosote  of  commerce  will  be  a  mixture  of 
several  homologous  acids,  C€urbolic  acid  being  the  first. 

Creosote  dissolves  many  organic  substances,  such  as  indigo, 
camphor,  fats,  essential  oils,  and  resins,  and  undergoes  numerous 
changes  by  the  action  of  acids,  alkalies,  and  other  reagents,  such 
as  chlorine,  potassium,  and  others.  With  oil  of  vitriol  it  is 
coloured  purple,  and  appears  to  form  a  coupled  acid.  None  of 
these  reactions  or  products  have  been  properly  investigated, 
and  we  shall,  therefore,  not  confuse  the  reader  by  a  description 
of  them,  more  especially  as  the  composition  of  creosote  itself  is 
doubtful. 

by  Picamar  is  the  name  given  by  Reichenbach  to  another  oil 
discovered  by  him  along  with  creosote  in  the  heavy  oil  of  tar.  It 
is  purified  by  a  tedious  process,  by  the  aid  of  potash,  with  which 
it  forms  a  crystalline  compound.  When  pure,  it  is  a  colourless 
oil,  of  8p.  G.  I'lO,  of  a  burning  and  very  bitter  taste  (hence  its 
jiame  from  pix  and  (imarus),  and  a  slight  smell.  It  boils  at 
about  510°.  It  combines  with  alkalies,  forming  crystallisable 
salts,  and  may  therefore  be  viewed  as  an  acid  in  some  sense, 
although  it  is  quite  neutral  to  test  paper.  Its  composition  is 
unknown.  As  it  is  a  feeble  acid,  it  may  be,  as  we  have  supposed 
creosote  to  be,  a  homologue  of  carbolic  acid,  and  one  of  those  high 
in  the  scale,  possibly  amylocarbolic  acid,  Cn  Hio  Os . 

c.  CaptMmor  (from  Kaww^^  smoke,  and  fuitfta^  part)  is  another 
oil  discovered  by  Reichenbach,  in  the  heavy  oil  of  tar,  along  with 
creosote  and  picamar.  When  the  creosote  is  purified  by  a  solution 
of  weak  potash,  the  oil  left  undissolved  contains  a  good  deal  of 
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capnomor,  which  is  purified  by  a  tedious  piooeas.  It  is  a  limpid, 
colourless  oil,  of  a  high  refracting  power,  with  an  aromatio  odour 
of  ginger,  and  a  somewhat  styptic  after-taste.  Its  Sp.  Q.  is 
0*9775 ;  it  is  quite  neutral,  and  boils  at  365°.  With  sulphurio 
acid  it  is  coloured  red,  and  yields  a  coupled  aoid.  Nitric  acid 
converts  it  into  oxalic  acid,  nitropiorio  acid,  and  anotlier  crystal- 
line substance  not  yet  examined. 

d»  JSupion  (from  cS,  fine,  and  ri^y,  oil  or  fat)  is  a  fourth  oily 
liquid  discovered  by  Reiohenbach  in  oil  of  tar.  Being  more 
volatile  than  the  rest^  it  is  purified  chiefly  by  rectification.  Wlien 
pure  it  is  colourless,  very  fluid,  not  greasy  to  the  feel,  but  lees 
soft  than  water,  tasteless,  and  of  a  somewhat  agreeable  odour, 
like  that  of  some  flowers,  such  as  nareisiua.  Its  Sp.  G.  is  0*740, 
and  Reiohenbach  states  that  he  has  even  obtained  it  so  low  as 
0*633,  being  the  lightest  known  liquid.  It  is  volatile,  boiling  at 
117°  or  lower.  It  is  in  the  highest  degree  indifferent,  resisting 
the  action  of  the  strongest  acids  and  alkalies.  In  &ot,  as  it  Ib 
prepared  from  the  oil  of  tar  by  rectification  and  the  action  of 
potash,  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids,  alternately  on  the  rectified  oil, 
it  is  evident  that  it  must  resist  these  agents.  There  is  good  reason 
to  believe  that  several,  even  many,  different  liquids  have  been 
described  under  this  name,  and  that  most  of  these  are  not  ready- 
formed  in  the  tar,  but  products  of  the  action  of  adds,  &c.,  on  the 
oil  of  tar.  Reichenbaoh,  however,  by  simple  rectifications  of  the 
oil  obtained  by  distilling  rape  oil,  obtained  a  liquid  having  the 
characters  of  eupion.  So  much  is  certain,  that  similar  liquids  are 
formed  by  the  action  of  oil  of  vitriol  on  oil  of  tar.  The  whole  of 
the  liquids  called  eupion  are  carbohydrogens,  and  their  formula 
is  either  C  H,  or  some  multiple  of  this,  or  else  one  nearly  approach- 
ing to  such  a  multiple,  as  Cio  His,  &c.  It  is  very  remarkable  that 
some  of  them  are  very  volatile,  while  others,  apparently  of  the 
same  composition,  require  a  strong  heat,  from  400°  to  500°  for 
example,  to  boil  them.  This,  however,  is  just  what  we  might 
anticipate  in  a  series,  or  a  mixture  of  two  series  of  homologous 
compounds.  Indeed,  the  most  recent  researches  indicate  that  the 
name  eupion  includes  many  of  the  lower  members  of  a  homologous 
series  of  carbohydrogens,  possibly  the  hydurets  of  the  acetylio 
series  of  radicals,  possibly  also  hydurets  of  the  ethylic  or  electro- 
positive radicals. 

The  purest  varieties  of  eupion  bum  with  the  aid  of  a  wick, 
yielding  a  very  brilliant,  luminous  white  flame,  free  from  smoke, 
and  may  hereafter  be  turned  to  account. 

3.  Solid  ProducU  of  the  DittUlcUion  of  Wood. 
a.  Paraffine.   This  name  is  given  (from  parum  and  afiniif 
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beoanse  its  affinities  are  feeble)  to  a  white  solid  volatile  substance 
-very  similaT  to  wax,  discovered  by  Reiohenbaoh  in  tar.  It  occurs 
in  the  last  portioiu  of  the  reotifioation  of  the  tar,  whioh  are  semi- 
solid. It  is  squeezed  out,  and  pnrified  by  one  or  two  crystallisa- 
tions in  ether,  whioh  dissolves  it  when  boiling,  and  deposits  it  on 
cooling  in  beautiful  silvery  soaks.  These,  when  melted,  assume, 
on  oooling,  the  aspeet  of  pure  white  wax. 

Parafflne  exists  in  larg^e  proportion  in  the  Rangoon  petroleum, 
and  some  other  bituminous  mineral  products.  It  is  formed  in 
large  quantity  in  tiie  distiliation  of  wax  and  of  peat.  It  melts  at 
llO*",  and  distils  unohanged  at  a  high  temperature.  Its  Sp.  G.  is 
0'870.  It  bums,  in  a  wick,  with  a  beautiftd  clear  white  light, 
firee  firom  smoke,  fully  equal  to  that  of  the  finest  wax,  if  not 
superior  to  it.  Like  eupion,  it  is  highly  indifferent,  and  it  is,  like 
eupion,  a  carbohydrogen,  containing  either  0  H,  or  some  mtQtiple 
of  it,  or  a  near  approach  to  such  a  multiple.  According  to  Lewy , 
it  is  Cto  Hti,  or  rather  0«o  H*) ;  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
many  compounds  have  been  confounded  under  the  name  of  paraf- 
fine,  and  that  it  includes  all  the  higher  members  of  the  series, 
Ob  Ha  (q  being  2  or  4,  6,  8,  10,  Ac),  which  are  derived  from  the 
aoids  (Ga  Hn )  a  0*,  and  of  which  several  have  been  described,  as 
methylene,  ethylene,  propylene,  butylene,  &o.,  and  which  are 
really  the  hydurets  of  the  radicals  of  these  acids.  Under  the 
vague  term  parafflne  may  also  be  included  the  higher  members  of 
the  series.  On  Ha  +t,  the  hydurets  of  the  ethylio  or  electro- 
positive radicals.  Brodie  gives  reasons  for  thinking  that  the 
parafflne  of  wax  contains  the  two  compounds  Cm  Hm  and  C«o  Hoo, 
the  former  derived  from  cerotio,  the  latter  from  melissio  acid. 
There  is  also  reason  to  believe  that  the  compounds  Cm  Hm  and 
Cm  H6t  occur  in  what  is  called  parafflne,  along  with  others  of  the 
same  series,  lower  in  the  scale,  such  as  that  analysed  by  Lewy, 
which  is  either  do  Hw,  Cso  Hn,  Cm  Hm,  or  Cm  Has.  It  is 
acted  on  by  chlorine  with  the  aid  of  heat,  but  the  reaction 
is  not  yet  studied.  The  strongest  aoids  and  alkalies  do  not  act 
on  it  even  with  the  aid  of  heat,  if  we  except  fuming  sulphuric 
add. 

By  the  distillation  of  the  most  bituminous  kinds  of  oannel  coal, 
such  as  the  Boghead  oannel  coal,  or  Torbanehill  mineral,  as  it  has 
been  called  (which,  so  fieur  as  I  can  judge,  appears  to  be  a  true 
cannel  coal,  containing  a  larger  proportion  of  the  bituminous  con- 
stituent of  coal,  and  consequently  a  larger  proportion  of  hydrogen, 
than  any  other),  there  is  obtained,  especially  when  as  moderate 
a  heat  as  possible  is  employed,  a  very  large  proportion  of  oils, 
containing  some  solid  oarbohydrogens.  By  rectiiioation  there 
may  be  obtained  oils  whioh  are  as  volatile  as  oamphine  or  nearly 
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so;  then,  oils  which  are  less  yolatile,  bat  do  not  deposit  any 
crystals,  even  in  cold  weather,  and  lastly,  oils,  still  less  volatile, 
which  in  cold  weather  deposit  crystals,  and  lastly,  saoh  as  axe 
solid  or  semisolid  at  the  ordinary  temperature. 

The  less  volatile  liquid  oils  of  this  process  are  sent  into  com- 
meroe  as  parafiine  oil,  and  they  are  no  doubt  homologous  with 
paraffine,  whatever  may  be  the  true  formula  of  that  substance,  or 
rather  series  of  substances.  Paraffine  oil  is  fluid,  but  not  too 
volatile,  and  it  is  not  oxidised  nor  thickened  by  exposure  to  air. 
It  is  therefore  most  valuable  for  oiling  machinery,  and  all  the  large 
quantity  of  it  made  is  instantly  purchased  for  this  important  use^ 
Wben  tibus  used,  it  slowly  evaporates.  The  more  volatile  por- 
tions, which  would  evaporate  too  fast  to  be  used  in  mabhinery, 
may  be  used  in  lamps  as  camphine,  and  are  probably  a  mixture  of 
oamphine  and  oils  homologous  with  it. 

All  these  substances  have  the  same  or  very  nearly  the  same 
composition  in  100  parts,  and  do  not  differ  in  any  cases  more  than 
homologous  compounds  do.  In  the  series  Cn  Hn,  all  have  the 
same  composition ;  in  the  series  Ca  Hn  +  a ,  the  lower  members 
differ  somewhat  from  the  higher,  but  the  higher  come  very  near 
to  those  of  the  other  series,  as  well  as  to  each  other.  Such  is  a 
general  view  of  what  is  known  oonceming  eupions,  paraffines,  and 
paraffine  oils.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  gaseous,  liquid,  and  solid 
products  of  the  distillation  of  wood  or  the  bituminous  matter  of 
coal,  derived  from  woody  matter  or  oellulose,  pass  into  one 
another  by  insensible  gradations,  and  that  the  carbohydrogens 
thus  formed  are  astonishingly  numerous,  but  all  possess  analogous 
properties. 

5.  Cedriret  This  is  another  compound  discovered  by  Reichen- 
bach  in  oil  of  tar.  When  impure  creosote  is  dissolved  in  potash, 
and  acetic  acid  added,  an  oil  separates,  which  contains  the  creosote 
and  other  oils ;  but  a  certain  quantity  of  oily  matter  remains 
dissolved  in  the  acetate  of  potash.  This  is  distilled,  until  what 
passes  over  causes  a  red  precipitate  in  a  solution  of  sulphate  of 
iron.  It  is  then  collected  separately,  being  pure  cedriret.  It  is 
a  volatile  solid,  which  crystallises  in  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron, 
forming  a  net- work  of  orange-red  crystals,  which  ^ssolve  in  oil 
of  vitriol  with  a  blue  colour.  Mudi  of  Uie  colour  of  oil  of  tar 
is  probably  owing  to  this  substance. 

c.  Pittacal,  This  is  yet  another  compound  obtained  by  Eeich- 
enbach  from  the  heavy  oil  of  tar.  When  the  heaviest  portions  are 
nearly  neutralised  by  potash,  the  addition  of  barytic  water  gives 
rise  to  a  deep  blue  colour.  Thia  belongs  to  pittacal,  but  the  mode 
of  its  purification  is  not  yet  published*  When  pure,  it  is  a  solid, 
like  indigo,  of  a  very  flne  deep  blue  colour,  exhibiting  on  the 
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polished  surface  the  aspeot  of  gold.  It  admits  of  being  fixed  on 
oloth,  and  would  make  a  valuable  dye-stuff.  Its  composition  is 
unknown,  but  it  appears  to  contain  nitrogen.  Its  name  is  derived 
from  Tirro,  pitch,  and  KoXoSy  beautiful.  It  is  a  compound  of  very 
great  interest,  although  most  probably  a  product  of  decomposition 
of  the  oil  of  tar,  and  not  ready  formed  in  it.  It  is  very  desirable 
that  it  should  be  further  investigated. 

The  recent  experiments  of  Greville  Williams  on  the  salts  of 
ethyloquinoline,  alluded  to  under  the  volatile  artificial  bases, 
suggest  the  idea  that  the  beautiful  blue  compound,  with  golden 
surface,  obtained  by  him,  may  be  identical  or  homologous  with 
pittacal.  The  blue  compound  of  Williams  seems  to  be  basic, 
and  contains  nitrogen.  It  is  therefore  possible  that  pittacal  may 
be  derived  from  quinoline  existing  in  the  oil  of  tar  used  by 
Reichenbaoh,  although  it  has  not  yet  been  shown  to  exist  in 
wood  tar.  But  wood,  though  it  contains  little  nitrogen,  must 
contain  some,  and  therefore  basic  oils  are  to  be  looked  for  in 
wood  tar. 

d.  Pyroxanthine.  This  is  a  volatile  crystalline  solid,  first 
observed  by  Scanlan  in  the  crude  pyroligneous  spirit.  When  this 
is  rectified  with  lime,  the  lime  becomes  dark-brown ;  and  when 
this  coloured  mass  is  acted  on  by  hydrochloric  acid,  there  is  left 
undissolved  a  dark-brown  matter,  which  is  a  mixture  of  pyroxan- 
thine  and  a  resinous  matter.  The  mass  is  boiled  with  hot  alcohol, 
which,  on  cooling,  deposits  the  pyroxanthine  in  crystals,  which 
are  purified  by  reorystallisation.  They  are  of  an  intense  yellow 
colour,  fusible,  and  volatile  in  a  current  of  air,  or  with  the  vapour 
of  other  substances,  but  partly  decomposed  when  heated  alone  in 
a  dry  tube.  Pyroxanthine  dissolves  in  sulphuric  acid  with  a  deep 
bluish-red,  and  in  strong  hydrochloric  acid  with  a  splendid  purple 
colour,  which  soon  passes  to  dark-brown.  I  found  its  composition 
to  be  very  nearly  Csi  H9  O4 ;  but  as  it  forms  no  definite  compounds, 
I  could  not  control  the  analysis. 

Such  are  the  chief  products  of  the  distillation  of  wood,  as  far 
as  they  are  yet  known.  Their  importance  is  very  great,  and  will 
be  still  greater  when  they  shall  have  been  better  studied,  as 
most  of  them  will  admit  of  usefid  applications.  But  no  doubt 
can  be  entertained  that  the  above  numerous  list  is  far  from  being 
complete,  and  that  more  compounds  remain  to  be  discovered  in 
tar.  Indeed,  several  or  most  of  the  oarbohydrogens  characteris- 
ing coal-tar  occur  also,  although  in  smaller  quantity,  in  wood- 
tar.  Such  substances  are  naphthaline,  anthracene,  and  others. 
It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  composition  of  wood-tar  varies, 
according  to  the  kind  of  wood,  the  presence  or  absence  of  oily  or 
resinous  substances,  the  comparative  abundance  of  nitrogenised 
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matter,  and  finally  the  temperatnxe  at  whiclx  the  distillation  is 
oarried  on. 

Woodf  coal,  and  hrown  coal  or  UgnUe,  yield,  when  diirfalledj 
an  oil  of  the  oonsistenoe  of  hutter,  in  which  creosote,  paraffine, 
parafline  oils,  and  eupion,  ai^e  foond,  along  with  other  prodnets 
not  yet  examined. 


PSODUCTS  OF  XHX  DISTZLLATIOIT  OF  COAL. 

Goal  differs  £ram  irood  in  several  points,  although  it  is  nnqaes- 
tionably  derived  from  the  decay,  under  pressure,  of  woody  fibre 
and  the  other  substances  which  make  np  the  mass  of  the  early 
vegetation  of  which  our  coal-beds  are  the  remains.    Coal,  whm 
examined  by  the  microscope,  is  found  to  be  a  mixture,  in  wfaioh 
we  can  generally  detect  the  remains  of  vegetable  oells  and  vessels. 
But  the  cellulose  has  been  converted  into  a  peculiar  substance, 
which  contains  very  little  oxygen,  and  is  dark  in  mass,  but  in 
thin  slices  yellow.    It  is  easily  melted  and  bums  with  muoh 
InminouB  flame,  and  by  its  melting,  causes  the  caking  of  coal. 
Some  kinds  of  coal  have  been  so  far  altered  that  none  of  this 
matter  is  present,  and  the  coal  burns,  like  coke,  without  flame, 
that  is,  without  the  yellow  flame  of  coal  or  coal  gas.    Such  coal 
is  called  anthracite  or  blind  coal.    Ordinary  coal  contains  more 
or  less  of  the  yellow  fusible  matter,  which  is  called  bituminous, 
but  is  quite  different  Irom  natural  bitumen,  for  the  latter  dis- 
solves easily  in  ether,  naphtha,  or  oil  of  turpentine,  which  have 
no  solvent  action  on  the  yellow  substance  of  coal.    Li  cannel 
coal,  this  yellow  matter  predominates,  so  that  such  coal  takes  iro 
at  a  candle  and  bums  with  much  flame  and  light.    It  also  yields 
the  most  and  by  far  the  best  gas.    The  best  cannel  coal  is  that  of 
Boghead,  or  that  of  Torbanehill,  which  are  from  the  same  bed, 
and  which  contain  more  of  the  yellow  or  bituminous  matter,  and 
fewer  remains  of  woody  cells,  than  any  other  kind.    This  ooal  is 
muoh  prized  as  a  gas  coal,  and  al^o  as  yielding  paraffine  oil,  when 
distilled  at  a  moderate  heat,  as  has  been  explained  imder  paraf- 
fine.    All  coals,  between  anthracite  and  the  Boghead  cannel  coal, 
are  mixtures,  of  the  yellow  matter  with  more  or  less  of  coke,  or  a 
substance  closely  resembling  it,  which  in  anthracite  is  nearly 
pure.    In  the  Boghead  coal,  on  the  contrary,  the  fusible  matter 
predominates  entirely,  while  the  coke  is  absent  or  nearly  so,  and 
woody  cells  are  rare,  apparently  because  the  vegetable  matter 
which  yielded  that  coal  was  either  not  wood,  or  wood  and  other 
vegetable  tissues  first  reduced  to  a  pulp.    The  rounded  masses  of 
the  yellow  matter  seen  in  the  Boghead  ooal  under  the  miorosoope 
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are  snppoBed  to  deme  their  f<ffm  from  oells  whi<di  had  existed. 

The  amount  of  ash  or  earthy  matter  in  ooals  varies  from  3  or  4 

per  oent.  to  30  or  40  per  oent. ;  beoanse  clay  and  sand  have  often 

^  been  mixed  with  the  yegetable  matters  in  the  process  of  carbo- 

'  nisation,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  by  the  action  of  water. 

'  Coal  contains  much  less  water,  and  a  much  larger  per-eentage 

both  of  carbon  and  nitrogen,  tiian  wood.    Hence  it  is  decomposed 

at  a  higher  temperature,  and  yields  much  ammonia,  cyanogen, 

and  other  nitrogenised  products.    We  shall  not  here  dwell  on 

ammonia  and  cyanogen,  further  than  to  mention  that  out  of  the 

aqueous  products  of  the  coal  gas-works  large  quantities  of  ammonia 

are  obtained ;  and  that  so  much  hydrocyanic  acid  is  also  present, 

'  that  a  patent  was  taken  out  some  years  since  for  the  preparation 

!  of  Prussian  blue  from  the  gas  Uquor.    We  proceed  to  describe  the 

'  chief  ingredients  of  coal-tar. 

^  a.  Carbolic  Acid,  Stn.  Hydrated  Oxide  of  Phenyle.  Cis  Hs  0, 

^  HO..  This  remarkable  acid  is  found  in  that  portion  of  the  oil  of 

coal-tar  which  boils  between  300**  and  400^.    This  is  agitated 

I  with  twice  its  Tolume  of  potash  ley,  and  the  aqueous  solution,  on 

I  the  addition  of  an  acid,  yields  hydrated  carbolic  acid  (impure)  as 

a  heavy  oil.    It  is  purifi]9d  by  reojifioation  with  a  very  little  solid 

potash. 

When  pure,  carbolic  acid  generally  appears  as  an  oily  liquid, 
colourless,  and  of  a  high  re&acting  power,  neutral  to  test  paper, 
of  Sp.  G.  1*062  to  1*065.  It  has  a  burning  taste,  and  the  odour 
of  creosote,  to  which  it  has  a  very  great  resemblance.  In  certain 
circumstances  it  forms  long,  needle-shaped  crystals,  which  very 
readily  lose  the  solid  form  by  exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  and 
which  also  liquefy  in  sealed  tubes,  without  any  obvious  cause. 
The  crystals  melt  at  94*,  and  boil  at  368%  The  extraordinary 
resemblance  between  carbolic  acid  and  creosote  has  been  noticed 
above ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that,  if  not  essentially  the 
same,  they  are  dosely  connected  and  belong  to  the  same  series,  or 
are  homologous  compounds.  Indeed,  Stadeler  has  extracted  £rom 
the  urine  of  the  cow  not  only  carbolic  add,  but  also  an  acid 
homologous  with  it,  which  he  calls  taurylio  acid.  Cm  Hs  Os  • 
It  is  probable  that  this  acid  will  prove  to  be  identical  with 
creosote. 

A  splinter  of  pine-wood,  if  dipped,  first  in  carbolic  acid,  and 
then  in  moderately  stnmg  nitric  acid,  becc^ea  of  a  deep  blue, 
which  soon  passes  into  brown. 

According  to  Laurent,  carbolic  add  is  the  hydrated  oxide  of 
phenyie,  Cu  Ho,  and  its  formula  is  (Cis  Ho)  0,  H 0.  This  radical, 
phenyle,  gives  rise  to  a  series  of  derived  compounds  which  may 
be  represented  as  follows : — 
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Hydrate  of  Phenyle,  or  CarboUo  Add    Cu       Hs,  0       +  HO 
Snlp^jboUc     Acid     (Siilphopheniclc,,       ^^      0,  H0+2SO, 

Chloroplienesio  Acid  .        .        .        .     Cu    |^^        |o,  H  O 

Chloropbenimo    Acid,    identical   wiihl  j-jf  ^ 

the    Chlariudoptenic     Acid      ofVCu    <^        [O,  HO 
Erdmann      .         •        .        •     .  J  ^  ^ 

ChlorophenuBio      Add,      Chlorinifledl  ^          rn  n  u  a 

Chlorindoptemo    Acid    of    Eid- J-^"*       ^^  V,no 

maim        .         •        .         ,        .J  ^tt  •* 

Bromophenidc  Acid  .        .        .        '     ^"  i  BiL  V  0,  H  0 

Nitrophenedo  Add       .        *        .     •    Cu    -j  „  it  q    [-  0,  H  0 

Nitrophenido    Add,     identical    withlp      JHa        In  un 
Nitropicric  Add         .        .         .  J^"    18  N  04  /"'  "  " 
Fhenylamide  (Aniline)  .        •        •    .    Cu  Hs  Ad. 

Thas  the  oarbolio  aoid  is  oonneoted  with  the  deriyatiTes  of 
indigo,  of  Balioyle,  and  other  bodies,  yvhioh  yield  nitropicric  aoid. 
This  connection  is  also  shown  in  the  formation  of  ohloranile, 
from  carbolic  acid,  by  the  action  of  chlorate  of  potash  and 
hydrochloric  acid.  (See,  under  Indigo^  the  formation  of  chloranile 
from  aniline.)  It  is  also  shown,  by  the  fact,  that  salicylic  aoid, 
Ci4  He  Ge,  when  distilled  alone,  with  lime,  or  with  poonded 
glass,  is  resolved  into  carbonic  acid,  2  G  Ot ,  and  carbolic  acid, 
Cia  He  Ot .  The  action  of  carbolic  acid,  on  organic  compounds, 
is  the  same  as  that  of  creosote.  Thus  it  dissolves  indigo,  &e. 
and  coagulates  albumen,  preventing  the  putrefaction  of  animal 
substances. 

With  bases,  it  forms  salts,  some  of  which  crystallise,  but  which 
retain  an  alkaline  reaction.  With  oil  of  vitriol,  it  yields  a  coupled 
acid,  sulphocarbolic,  or  sulphophenic  add,  which  forms  a  soluble 
salt  with  baryta. 

The  formulsB  in  the  above  table  illustrate  the  formation,  by  sub- 
stitution, of  thechlorophenesic,clilorophenisic,  and  chlorophenudo, 
of  the  nitrophenesic  and  nitrophenidc  acids.  It  is  not  necessary 
here  to  do  more  than  point  out  their  relation  to  carbolic  aoid  and 
phenyle.  The  chlorobenzide  of  Mitscherlich,  Cit  Ha  Gle  is,  according 

to  Laurent,  hydroohlorate  of  ohlorophenise,  3  H  a  +  Ci.  j  ^ . 

This  last  body,  chlorophemse,  which  is  obtained  by  the  action  of 
potash  on  chlorobenzide,  would  appear  to  be  derived  by  sub- 
stitution, not  from  phenyle  Cia  Hs ,  but  from  benzole  Cia  H« ; 

although  it  maybe  derived  also  from  oxide  of  phenyle,  Cu  ]  q^! 
as  may  benzole  itself,    Chlorophenise  cannot  be  obtained  directly 
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from  hydrate  of  phenyloi  or  its  deriyatiyes :  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  liie  series  of  benzole  has  an  obvious  relation  to  that  of 
phenyle.  In  fact,  Lanrent  considers  benzole  as  in  some  measure 
the  fundamental  oompound,  or  nuoleus,  and  calls  it  phene  = 
Gu  Ho .  It  is  probably  rather  the  hyduret  of  phenyle,  Gis  Hs , 
H,  =  Cw  H« . 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  nitrophenisio  acid  is  identical 
with  nitropicrio  add*  Nitrophenesio  acid  is  somewhat  similari 
and  forms  salts  which  crystallise  with  facility,  and  detonate  when 
heated.  The  nitrophenesate  of  baryta  is  a  beautiful  salt,  like  bi- 
chromate of  potash, 

Oxyphenic  Add,  Srir.  Pyroeatechine,  Pyromorintannic  Acid, 
Cit  He  0* .  This  acid  is  formed  in  the  destruotiye  distillation  of 
catechu,  or  of  morintannic  acid,  as  well  as  in  that  of  gum-ammo- 
niac and  pencedanine.  It  is  crystalline,  soluble  in  water,  and 
has  a  smell  like  that  of  carbolic  acid,  from  which  it  differs 
only  by  2  eq.  of  oxygen.    It  is  also  yolatile. 

By  the  action  of  chlorine  it  is  oonyerted  into  ohlorozyphenio 

or  ohloroniceic  acid,  Cii  ^i^  [  O4  •    This  acid  is  best  obtained  by 

the  action  of  chlorine  on  a  solution  of  benzoate  of  potash.    It 
forms  small  crystals,  grouped  in  radiate  masses.    With  nitric 

H*      ) 
acid  it  yields  nitrochloronioeic  acid,  Cis  01      >04,  along  with 

NO*  ) 

an  acid,  which  is  oitraconic  acid,  in  which  1  eq.  of  hydrogen  is 
replaced  by  chlorine,  and  another  by  K  0« . 

By  the  action  of  heat  on  chloronioeic  acid,  there  is  formed  a 
carbohydrogen,  paranicene  =  Oao  Hia  ,  which  is  a  yellow,  crys- 
talline, yolatile  solid,  Nitric  acid  conyerts  it  into  nitroparanicene, 

^•^  NO*!' 
Along  with  paranicene  there  is  formed  a  liquid,  which  is  bichlo- 

ronicene,  Oso  ^°    \ '    Nitric  acid  converts  this  into  a  new  oom- 

Hs 
pound,  Oio  2  N  O4 
Ola 

When  the  two  nitro  compounds  last  named  are  acted  on  by 
sulphuret  of  ammonium,  they  yield  two  bases ;  paranicine^  from 
paranicene,  which  is  Oao  His  N,  forming  white  flocks,  soluble  in 
ether ;  and  chloronicine,  Oao  Hii  01s  N.  Both  these  bases  form 
crystalline  salts  with  acids. 

Oxypicrie  Acid,  Stn,  Nitroxyphenic  Acid,    ^i>  3  V  n     }  ^*  • 
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This  aioid,  wbioh  baa  also  been  mamed  styplmio  aflid,  and  arti- 
ficial bitter,  ot  the  artifioial  tamdn  of  Brazil  wood,  is  evidentlj 
deriyed  £rom  oxyphenio  aoid ;  but  is  fonued  by  liie  addon  of 
nitrio  acid  on  yarious  gam  resiAs,  as  amnionaia,  assafcetida,  galbs/- 
numi  eagapenum ;  or  on  the  watery  extracts  of  Brazil  wood,  Caxn- 
penety  wood,  or  sandal  wood ;  on  euxanthio  aoid,  or  on  peaoedanine. 

It  forms  minute  crystals  like  Ion  leayw,  or  large  yellow 
prisms.  It  is  sparingly  soluble,  aad  has  an  astringent  taste.  It 
explodes  slightly  when  suddenly  heated.  Its  salts  explode, 
when  heated,  much  as  the  piisrates  do. 

h.  VoUaUe  Baie9  of  Coal  Tar. 

Besides  carbolic  acid,  Eunge  found  in  coal-tar  two  other  aoids, 
rosolic  and  brunoUc  acids  (of  which  little  is  known),  and  three 
basic  yolatile  oils,  hyanol^  Uukol^  andpyrrok  The  last  has  been 
little  examined ;  but  the  recent  researches  of  Hofinann  haye 
oonfurmed  Hungers  statements  as  to  the  two  first,  which  haye 
also  been  identified  with  bases  produced  from  difierent  quarters, 
namely,  aniline  and  quinoline  or  leucoline.  These  bases  haye 
already  been  folly  described  under  the  head  of  yolatile  arttficial 
alkaloids. 

According  to  Anderson,  there  exists  a  series  of  bases  called 
pyrrole  bases,  which  are  bases  of  the  aniline  or  of  the  picoliae 
series,  coupled  with  a  red  compound. 

That  there  is  a  relation  between  aniline  and  carbolic  aoid 
appears  from  their  formula  ;  for  aniline  b  the  amidide  of  carbolic 
acid,  or  phenamide,  being  thus  deduced  ^m  carbolate  of  ammo* 
nia.  Cia  H«  0,  N  Hs  ==  H  0  +  Cu  Hs,  NHa.  The  relation 
may  be  better  exhibited  thus : 

Carbolic  Acid  (anhydrous),  or  Oxide  of  Fhenyle  =  Cm  H»  0 
Anilme^  amaphenaae,  or  phsnykmide      .        .  =  Cu  Hs  Ad 

As  another  experimental  proof  of  this  relation,  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  salicylamide.  Cm  Hs  0*,  N  Hi  =  Cm  Ht  N  O4, 
which  has  the  same  composition  as  nitrotoluole  and  anthraniHo 
acid,  both  of  which  yield  aniline,  when  heated  with  lime  giyes 
not  aniline  but  carbolic  aoid,  ammonia,  and  probably  a  oarbo* 
hydrogen. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  picoline  is  isomeric  with  aniline. 
This  isomerism  extends  to  toloidine  and  lutidine.  Cm  H»  N,  and 
also  to  the  higher  members  of  the  aniline  and  piooline  series.  It 
depends  on  the  fact,  that  while  aniline  is  an  amide  base,  piooline 
is  a  nittyle  base,  and  so  on. 
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c,  Volaiile  Carhohydrogens  in  Coal  Tar, 


\:  a.  Naphthaline,  CioH*,  or  Cso  Hs.    This  remarkable  oom- 

i  pound  occurs  in  all  kinds  of  tar,  but  most  abundantly  in  ooal-tar, 

I  as  being  formed  at  a  very  higb  temperature.     It  is  formed  in 

f  additional  quantity  when  any  of  the  elements  of  oil  of  tar,  such 

f  as  creosote,  carbolic  acid,  &c.,  or  even  aloohol  and  ether,  axe 

passed  through  tubes  heated  to  a  strong  red-heat.    It  is  easily 
I  obtained  by  redistilling  coal-tar,  when  the  latter  portions  are  so 

full  of  naphthaline  as  to  be  semisolid.    It  is  well  squeezed  out, 
and  purified  by  sublimation  and  crystallisation  in  hot  alcohol.   Or 
the  oil  of  coal-tar  is  saturated  with  chlorine  gas,  which,  by  destroy- 
ing some  of  the  oils,  allows  the  naphthaline  to  crystallise, 
i  Pure  naphthaline  is  colourless  and  volatile,  and  forms  large 

I  tabular,  transparent  crystals,  of  a  very  peculiar  smell,  and  an 

I  acrid  aromatic  taste.    It  boils  at  414°,  but  distils  easily  with  the 

I  vapours  of  water,  and  is  dissipated,  like  camphor,  if  left  exposed 

at  the  ordinary  temperature. 

It  is  acted  on  by  chlorine  and  bromine,  which  combine  with 
it  in  the  first  instance,  and  also  give  rise  to  a  large  number  of 
compoimds  formed  by  substitution ;  and  by  sulphuric  and  nitric 
acids,  each  of  which  produces  a  number  of  new  compounds  with 
it.  These  changes  have  been  studied  with  singular  perseverance 
and  remarkable  sagacity,  by  Laurent,  more  especially  the  action 
of  chlorine,  bromine,  and  nitric  add.  His  researches  have  been 
attended  with  unusual  success,  and  he  may  be  said  to  have 
originated  and  established,  by  these  researches,  the  now  received 
doctrine  of  substitutions.  I  cannot  hope  to  give  even  an  accurate 
outline  of  all  that  Laurent  has  done  in  this  department,  because 
I  have  nowhere  seen  a  complete  account  of  these  curious  results 
as  they  now  stand :  but  I  shall  placed  before  the  reader  such  a 
general  account  of  them  as  may  show  the  great  importance  of  the 
subject,  and  some  of  the  interesting  facts  already  ascertained. 

1.  Action  of  Ohlorine  and  Bromine  on  Naphihaline, 

(It  is  necessary  here  to  explain  the  principle  of  nomenolatiEre 
provisionally  adopted  by  Laurent,  especially  for  cases,  like  this, 
of  substitutions^  where  the  ordinary  nomenclature  is  entirely 
inapplicable.  The  nomenclature  of  Laurent  may  be  thought 
by  some,  uncouth ;  but  it  is  simple,  systematic,  and  consistent 
with  itself.  Beginning  with  naphthaline,  he  gives  to  the  com- 
pounds formed  by  the  successive  substitution  of  chlorine  for 
hydrogen,  names  beginning  with  chlOf  and  ending  with  a  syllable 
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in  which  the  vowels  a,  e,  i,  o,  and  n,  are  employed  to  desig^iate 
the  replaoement  of  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5  eqs.  of  hydrogen.  Thus,  if 
in  naphthaline,  G20  Hs ,  1  eq.  of  hydrogen  is  replaced  hy  chlorine, 

we  have  the  compound  C>o  |  ^7  *    This  is  called  chlonaph&wtf. 

The  compound  Cio  j  q^  ^  chlonaph^«0  ;  Cto  \  q^   is  chlonaph- 

tisey  &o.  The  corresponding  compounds  of  bromine  are  bro- 
naphto«e,  bronaph^5«y  and  bronaph^tise.    When  we  get  as  far  as 

chlonaph^u«6  Cao  j  n/ » &8  there  are  no  more  vowels,  we  begin  again 
with  a,  adding  a  syllable  to  the  word.    Thus  Cso  i  q^  ^^  chlo- 

r  TT 

neLphtalase  ;  Cso  'j  pi    is  chlonaphto^M,  and  Cao  Cls  is  chlonaphto- 

Usef  and  so  on  with  bromine.  When  hydrogen  is  replaced,  partly  by 
chlorine,  partly  by  bromine,  then  the  name  is  so  constructed  that 
the  final  syllable  indicates  the  sum  of  the  equivalents  of  chlorine 
and  bromine,  while  both  chlorine  and   bromine  are  prefixed. 

( H*  (  ^* 

Thus,  chlonaphtose  is  Cbo  ]  Q^  ;   and  the  compound  Cw  j  Cls 

is  ohlortbronaph^oM ;  Cso  <  Gl  is  chlorabronaphtoM.    The  former 

(Brs 

of  these  two  may  also  be  bromachlonaphtose,  and  the  latter 
bromtchlonaphtose.  We  shall  see,  hereafter,  that  it  may  be 
necessary  to  use  both  forms  to  distinguish  different  compounds 
which  are  isomeric.    Again,  where  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  N  0« , 

Y  nitronaphtase, 

and    so  forth.      In  like  manner,  if  H  were  replaced  by  Ad 

(Ad  =  NH«),  we  should  have  Cao  |  J^  =  Cto  Hq  N.     This 

would  be  called  amanapTUaBe  ;  and  such  a  compound  has  been 
already  described  under  the  name  of  naphthalidine,  or  naphtyla- 
mine.  It  is  evident  that  this  nomenclature,  although  it  gives  rise 
to  words  of  a  singular  aspect,  is  yet  easily  understood,  and  may 
even,  in  many  cases,  serve  as  well  as  a  formula  to  remind  us  of 
the  composition.  Laurent  has  applied  it  to  many  other  series,  as 
we  have  seen  in  the  series  of  phenyle,  where  we  have  chlorof^e- 
nesic,  chlorophenisic,  and  chlorophenusic  acids,  &c.  In  previous 
sections  we  have  used  another  nomenclature  for  substitution  com- 
pounds ;  e.  g,y  chloraniline,  dichloraniline,  trichloraniline,  &o. 
This  might  also  be  used  here. 
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When  ohlorine  is  brought  in  oontaot  with  naphthaline,  the 
latter  melts,  and  there  are  formed  at  once  two  oomponnds  of 
chlorine  and  naphthaline ;  the  chloride  of  naphthaline,  Cm  Hs  -)- 
CI4 ;  and  the  snbohloride  of  naphthaline,  Cio  Hs  +  CLi ,  At  the 
same  time  hydrochloric  acid  is  disengaged,  arising  from  the 
action  of  ohlorine  on  one  of  these  chlorides.  The  former  is  a 
solid,  which  is  best  purified  by  solution  in  hot  oil  of  petroleum, 
which  deposits  it,  on  cooling,  in  crystals.  It  may  also  be  puri- 
fied by  means  of  boiling  ether,  which  dissolves  it  to  a  certain 
extent,  and  deposits  it  on  cooling.  Chloride  of  N  is  decomposed 
by  heat,  yielding  no  less  than  four  different  isomeric  forms  of 
chlonaphtese.  An  alcoholic  solution  of  potash  conyerts  it  into 
two  more  forms  of  chlonaphtese.  It  is  also  acted  on  by  chlorine, 
bromine,  nitric  acid,  and  sulphuret  of  ammonium,  yielding  many 
new  compounds. 

Subchloride  of  N  is  an  oily  liquid,  which  by  the  action  of 
heat  is  partially  changed  into  hydrochloric  acid,  and  one  form 
of  chlonaphtase.  An  alcoholic  solution  of  potash  also  converts  it 
into  chlonaphtase  and  chloride  of  potassium.  Chlorine  converts  it 
into  two  chlorides  of  chlonaphtase,  isomeric  but  distinct ;  if  the 
heat  is  too  strong,  there  is  formed  one  kind  of  ohlonaphtise. 

When  bromine  is  made  to  act  on  naphthaline,  no  bromide  of  N 
is  formed,  but  hydrobromic  acid  is  separated  and  bronaphtase  is 
produced. 

Chlonaphtasef  C20  (H7  CI),  is  obtained  by  acting  on  subchloride 
of  N  by  alcoholic  solution  of  potash.  On  the  addition  of  water, 
an  oily  liquid  separates,  which  is  purified  by  rectification,  and  is 
then  chlonaphtase.  No  isomeric  modification  of  it  is  yet  known, 
but  the  existence  of  such  is  extremely  probable.  Bromine  acts 
on  it,  converting  it  into  bromide  of  chlorabronaphtese,  Br*  -f  Cao 
He  CI  Br. 

Bronaphtase,  Cio  (Hr  Br),  is  formed  by  the  direct  action  of 
bromine  on  naphthaline,  care  being  taken  to  avoid  excess  of 
bromine,  which  would  form  bronaphtese,  and  excess  of  naph- 
thaline, which  would  remain  unchanged.  Bronaphtase  is  a 
colourless  oil,  decomposed  by  chlorine  and  bromine,  the  latter 
converting  it  into  bronaphtese  and  the  products  of  the  further 
action  of  bromine  on  bronaphtese.  As  yet  only  one  form  of 
bronaphtase  is  known. 

Chkmaphteae,  Cao  (Ha  Clt),  occurs  in  no  less  than  seven  diffe- 
rent isomeric  forms.  These  are  distinguished  by  Laurent  as 
modifications  a,  c,  ad,  e,  f,  x  and  y,  but  I  am  not  aware  of  the 
principle  on  which  these  letters  are  selected,  a,  e,f,  and  x,  are 
obtained  by  the  action  of  heat  on  the  chloride  of  N  ;  oi^  and  e 
by  boiling  chloride  of  N  with  tincture  of  potash  ;  and  y  by  the 
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aotion  of  ohlorine  on  nitixniaphtese.    a  and  x  aire  liq[aid ;  all  the 
rest  ciystalliae  easily.     The  solid  fonns  haye  each  a  difiarent 
point  of  fufiion,   and  the  whole  seven  give  different   results 
when  acted  on  by  chlorine  and  bromine.    Sinoe,  therefore,  the 
oompoaition  of  all  seven  is  the  same,  we  are  oompelled  to  adopt 
the  oonolufiion  that  it  is  not  the  same  2  eqs.  of  hydrogen  whioh 
are  replaced  by  chlorine,  and  that  it  is  not  incUflferent  which 
equivalents  of  hydrogen  are  thus  replaoed,  but  that,  on  the 
contrary,  the  properties  of   these  compounds    depend  on  the 
particular  equivalents  or  moleotdes  of   hydrogen  replaced  by- 
chlorine,  and  that  consequently  the  arrangement,  or  relative  as 
well  as  absolute  position  of  tiieee  molecules  in  the  oompotmd 
molecule,  is  a  matter  of  far  greater  importance  (at  least,  in  this 
and  other  analogous  cases),  in  reference  to  chemical  characters^ 
than  the  properties  of  the  cdements,  or  their  place  in  the  electro-  < 
dhemioal  arrangement. 

Beferring  to  what  I  have  said  on  the  subject  of  l^pcB,  at 
pp.  12 — 19, 1  would  here  point  out  that  naphthaline  is  a  type,  the 
molecule  of  which  is  made  up  of  20  equivalents  (not  single  atoms, 
but  molecules)  of  carbon,  and  8  equivalent  molecules  of  hydrogen ; 
and  that  chlonaphtese  is  a  subtype,  in  which  the  20  molecules  of 
carbon  ore  associated,  as  in  the  fundamental  type,  with  8  other 
molecules,  not  all  as  before  of  hydrogen,  but  6  of  hydrogen  and 
2  of  chlorine,  a  body  usually  considereid  as  entirely  opposed  to 
hydrogen,  chlorine  being  strongly  negative,  and  hydrogen  strongly 
positive.  Yet  the  type  remains  unchanged,  and  we  cannot  help 
seeing  that  the  two  molecules  of  chlorine,  in  virtue  of  their  posi- 
tion in  reference  to  the  20  of  carbon^  are  playing  the  part  of  2 
molecules  of  hydrogen. 

Further,  if  we  conceive  the  8  molecules  of  hydrogen  in  the 
fundamental  type  to  occupy  each  a  fixed  position,  in  relation  to 
the  20  of  carbon,  we  see  from  the  wonderful  phenomena  just 
indicated,  namely,  ^m  the  existence  of  seven  distinct  forms  of 
chlonaphtese,  that,  in  each  of  these,  a  different  pair  of  mcdecoles 
of  hydrogen  has  been  replaced  by  chlorine.  If  the  8  molecules  of 
hydrogen  be  supposed  to  be  numbered,  according  to  the  fixed 
position  of  each  in  the  compound  molecule  of  the  type,  then  we 
can  see  that  in  chlonaphtese  a,  the  molecules  1  and  2  may  be  those 
replaced,  while  in  e  the  molecules  6  and  7  may  be  those  replaced 
by  chlorine,  and  so  on.  It  is  easy  to  calculate  that  in  this  way  at 
least  28  different  isomeric  forms  of  dilonaphtese  may  exist,  and  of 
these  seven  are  already  known. 

Our  space  will  not  admit  of  details  on  the  different  forms  of 
chlonaphtese,  but  I  have  thought  it  indispensable  to  explain  the 
view  now  taken  of  these  singular  compounda,  in  a  genefal  way. 
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It  is  evident  that  we  may  expect  maoli  light  to  be  thrown  on  the 
obscure  subject  of  the  molecular  arrangement  of  compounds  by 
continued  researches  in  the  same  direction.  The  recent  progress 
of  those  departments  of  physics  which  are  most  doaely  allied  to 
chemistry)  has  established  the  existence  of  certain  relations 
between  the  atomic  weight  and  constitution  of  compounds  and 
their  physical  properties,  such  as  volume  or  density,  volatility, 
state  in  regard  to  cohesion,  solidity,  fluidity,  &c.,  and  crystalline 
form.  We  now  see  a  prospect  of  tracing  the  connection  between 
the  molecular  arrangement  of  compound  bodies  and  their  che- 
mical properties ;  and  we  may  even  hope  hereafter  to  be  enabled, 
simply  by  accurate  observation  of  the  external  properties  of  a 
body,  physical  and  chemical,  to  ascertain  its  composition  and 
constitution ;  and  also  to  predict  with  accuracy  the  properties  of 
compounds  yet  unformed,  the  formation  of  which  will  probably 
become  a  problem,  solvable  by  a  few  rules  of  universal  application. 
An  excellent  illustration  of  this  has  lately  been  given  in  the 
prediction  of  Liebig  in  1839,  of  the  properties  of  volatile  bases, 
discovered  in  1849  and  1850--61,  by  Wiirtz  and  Hofmann.  The 
prediction  was  fully  verified,  and  the  processes  employed  were 
such  as  admit  of  very  wide  application.  (See  Ethyls^  Methyle^ 
and  Artificial  Organic  Baaen), 

For  the  present,  we  have  only  the  distant  prospect  of  these 
results;  but  we  have  only  assiduously  to  pursue  the  study 
of  nature  on  true  inductive  principles,  in  order  to  be  here- 
after enabled  to  bring  into  order  the  chaos,  so  to  speak,  of 
interesting  and  important  observations,  the  number  of  which 
is  hourly  increasing,  while  a  large  proportion  of  them  have 
not  yet  found  a  use  or  an  application.  We  must  now  return  to 
the  derivatives  of  naphthaline,  which  we  have  only  space  briefly 
to  name. 

BronaphtesCy  Cio  (Ho*  Bra ),  is  easily  formed  by  the  action  of 
bromine  on  naphthaline  or  on  bronaphtase.  It  is  a  crystallisable 
solid,  and  probably  corresponds  to  chlonaphtese,  c.  Only  one 
bronaphtese  is  yet  known.  It  forms  several  compounds  with 
bromine. 

Chlonaphtise,  Cio  (Hs  Cls),  occurs  in  six  different  forms  (out  of 
55  which  are  possible),  a,  ac,  c,  ^,  d^  and  ady  all  of  which  are 
crystallisable  solids.  They  are  obtained  in  difierent  ways :  a  by 
boiling  with  tincture  of  potash  the  oily  modification  of  chloride 
of  chlonaphtase  ;  ae  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  chlonaphtese  ad, 
melted ;  and  g  along  with  some  of  a,  by  boiling  with  tincture  of 
potash  the  crystallised  chloride  of  chlonaphtase ;  d  by  distilling 
the  crystallised  chloride  of  chlonaphtase  ;  and  ad  by  boiling  with 
tincture  of  potash  the  double  chloride  of  naphthaline  and  of 

It 
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ohlonaphtase ;  o  is  converted  by  ohlorine  into  ohlonaphtose  a  : 
and  bromine  oonverts  it  into  ohloribronaphtose  a. 

BronaphtUe^  Cto  (Hs  Bn  \  is  obtained  by  heating  the  bromide 
of  bronaphtise,  when  bromine  is  given  off.  It  is  crystallisable. 
Only  one  form  is  yet  known. 

Cklonaphtose,  G«>  (HaCU),  oocnrs  in  four  isomeric  forms,  a,  h,  e, 
and  A,  out  of  a  very  large  number  whioh  are  possible.  They  are 
all  crystallisable.  It  is  unnecessary  to  mention  the  methods 
employed  to  obtain  them,  which  are  analogous  to  those  already 
described  for  ohlonaphtise  or  chlonaphtese. 

BronaphtosBy  C>o  (H*  Br« ),  appears  to  exist  in  two  forms  a  and  h^ 
both  crystallisable. 

Chlonaphtuse,  Cao  (HaCU),  and  Bronaphtiue,  C20  (Hs  Brs),  are 
not  yet  known. 

Chionaphtalase,  C20  (HaClo),  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  ohlo- 
rine on  ohlonaphtise  a.    It  forms  soft  flexible  prisms. 

Chlonaphtale86f  Gso  (H  CI7 ),  is  not  yet  known. 

Chlonaphtalisey  Cso  Cls ,  the  compound  in  which  all  the  hydro- 
gen of  naphthaline  is  replaced  by  ohlorine,  is  obtained  by  continu- 
ing the  action  of  chlorine  on  ohlonaphtise  a.  It  is  also  crystallisable. 
Laurent,  apparently  from  its  crystalline  form,  considers  it  to 
correspond  with  the  modifloations  e  of  chlonaphtese  and  ohlonaph- 
tise ;  and  for  the  same  reason  he  considers  the  only  chionaphtalase 
known,  as  chionaphtalase  a.  In  the  case  of  chlonaphtaUse,  if 
different  modifications  can  occur,  they  must  depend  on  a  different 
principle  from  that  which  regulates  the  modifications  of  those 
compounds  in  which  both  chlorine  and  hydrogen  are  concerned. 
But  until  a  complete  account  of  Laurent's  views  be  published, 
it  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  exactly  what  those  views  are.  I  sus- 
pect some  error  in  the  only  account  of  those  researches  to  which 
I  could  refer. 

Besides  the  above,  there  are  a  number  of  compounds  derived 
from  naphthaline,  in  which  the  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  bromine 
and  chlorine  at  once. 

Chlorehronaphtise  a,  Cso  (Hs  Cls  Br),  is  a  cr3rBtalline  solid  very 
similar  to  ohlonaphtise  a. 

Chlorchronaphtose  h^  Cao  (H4  da  Bra  ),  is  obtained  by  the  action 
of  bromine  on  chlonaphtese  y; 

Chloribronaphtose  a,  Bromaehlonaphtose  a,  and  Bromachh^ 
naphtoae  &,  are  three  isomeric  compounds.  The  first  is 
obtained  by  the  action  of  bromine  on  ohlonaphtise  a,  and  the 
bromine  is  therefore  placed  second  in  the  name.  The  two 
others  are  both  formed  when  chlorine  acts  on  bronaphtese. 
These  are  the  compounds  alluded  to  at  page  18.  They  furnish 
a  veiy  beautiful  proof  of  the  truth  that  the  position  of  the 
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replaced  or  replaoing  molecule  is  all-important.    They  are  all 
crystallisable. 

Bronieclonaphtose  b,  Cso  (H*  Cls  Bra ),  is  a  crystalline  solid, 
obtained  by  boiling  chloride  of  bromechlonaphtise  with  tinotare 
of  potash. 

Chhribronaphttisey  Cao  (Ha  Cls  Bra ),  is  a  crystalline  solid,  formed 
by  the  action  of  bromine  on  chloride  of  naphthaline. 

There  remain  to  be  described  some  compounds,  analogous  to  the 
chlorides  of  naphthaline,  and  containing  1)onsequently  chlorine  or 
bromine,  in  addition  to  the  type  or  subt3rpe. 

Chloride  of  chhnaphtase,  CU+  C20  (H7  CI),  is  obtained  by  the 
action  of  chlorine  on  the  subchloride  of  naphthaline.  It  is  the 
most  remarkable  of  the  whole  series  from  the  great  size  and  beauty 
of  its  crystals.  It  occurs  in  an  isomeric  form  as  an  oily  liquid. 
When  dLatilled,  these  compounds  yield  different  forms  of  chlonaph- 
tise  mixed  together. 

Chloride  of  ehlonaphtese^  CI4  +  Cao  (Ha  Cla ),  occurs  in  three 
isomeric  forms,  a  and  x  are  oily  liquids,  derived  respectively 
from  chlonaphtese  a  and  x  by  the  action  of  chlorine,  and  c  is 
derived  from  chlonaphtese  c  in  the  same  way,  and  is  crystal- 
line. They  all  yield  chlonaphtese  when  heated,  but  in  diiferent 
forms. 

Bromide  of  chlonaphtese^  Br^  +  Cao  (Ha  Cla),  is  obtained  by  the 
action  of  bromine  on  chlonaphtese  e.  It  is  crystalline.  An  excess 
of  bromine  produces  at  least  five  different  compounds. 

Bromide  of  ehlorabronaphteaef  Br*  +  Cao  (Ho  Br  CI),  is  formed 
when  bromine  acts  on  chlonaphtese.     It  is  crystalline. 

Bromide  of  bronaphtesey  Br*  +  Cao  (Ho  Bra),  is  formed  by  the 
action  of  bromine  on  bronaphtese.  It  is  crystalline,  and  when 
distilled  yields  hydrobromic  acid  and  bronaphtose. 

Subbromide  of  bronaphttBe,  Bra  +  Cao  (He  Brs ),  is  formed  along 
with  the  preceding.    It  is  also  crystalline. 

Bromide  of  bronaphtiee^  Br*  4-  Cao  (Ho  Brs ),  is  also  a  highly 
crystalline  solid. 

Subchloride  of  bronaphiaeey  Cla  +  Cao  (H7  Br),  formed  by  the 
action  of  chlorine  on  bronaphtase,  crystallises  in  regular  rhom- 
boidal  plates. 

Chloride  of  bronaphtesey  CI*  +  Cao  (Ho  Bra),  crystallises  in  long 
prisms. 

Perchloride  of  bronaphtise^  Clo  -|-  Cao  (Ho  Brs ),  crystallises  in 
right  prisms  with  rhombic  base. 

Chloride  of  bromechlonaphtise y  CU-f-  Cao  (Ho  Bra  CI),  crystallises 
in  oblique  rhombic  prisms.  When  boiled  with  tincture  of  potash 
it  jrields  bromechUmaphtusey  Cao  (Hs  Bra  Cls ). 

All  the  preceding  compounds  have  been  discovered,  studied, 
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analysed,  and  described  by  Laurent,  besides  a  large  additional 
number  of  deriratiyes  of  naphthaline,  under  the  ageney  of 
chlorine  and  bromine,  which  he  has  not  so  fully  examined. 
Those  here  named  are  sufficient  to  illustrate  the  endless 
variety  of  compounds  attainable.  Every  subtype  of  the  original 
type  of  naphthaline  admits  of  numerous  permutations;  and 
where  both  chlorine  and  bromine  are  present,  the  number  of 
possible  permutations  is  enormously  increased.  In  short, 
these  remarkable  researches  have  only  made  us  acquainted 
with  a  very  small  selection  of  the  possible  products  of  the 
action  of  chlorine  and  bromine  on  naphthaline,  the  type  re- 
maining unchanged. 

Thus  the  subtype  chlonaphtose,  Cto  (H4  CU),  admits  of  65 
isomeric  modifications,  all  different,  as  does,  of  couree,  bronaph- 
tose  also.  But  these  subtypes  may  yield  the  modified  subtypes 
chlorabronaphtose,  chlorebronaphtose,  chloribronaphtoae,  broma- 
ohlonaphtose,  bromechlonaphtose,  and  bromiohlonaphtoae,  and 
others,  difficult  to  name,  depending  on  the  relative  proportions 
and  positions,  in  the  molecule  of  the  subtype,  and  of  the  4  eqs. 
chlorine  and  bromine.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  14  such  modified 
subtypes,  and  there  appears  no  reason  why  each  of  them,  with 
the  two  subtypes,  should  not  admit  of  at  least  65  isomeric  forms. 
This  would  give  1040  isomeric  forms,  all  included  under  the  two 
subtypes  chlonaphtose  and  bronaphtose,  or  under  one  subtype 
which  may  be  called  naphtoae,  Cw  (H4  X4 ).  X  is  here  put  for 
chlorine  or  bromine. 

Gerhardt  has  given  the  following  table  of  the  compounds  ob- 
tained from  naphthaline,  with  chlorine  and  bromine : — 


1.  Chlorides  atid  Bromides, 


Chloride  of  Naphthaline 

,,         BroDaphtaae  . 
Bromide  of  Bronaphtise 
Bichloride  of  Naphthaline 

,,  Chlonaphtafle     . 

Bichlorohromide  of  Naphthaline 
Bichloride  of  Chlonaphtese    . 

„  Bronaphtese 

Bibromide  of  Chlonaphtese 

,1  Chlorabronaphtese 

,,  Bronaphtese 

Bichloride  of  Bromechlonaphtise 
Bibromide  of  Bronaphtise 


CsoHe,  Cl« 
Cao  H?  Br,  Clt 
CtoHs  Brs,  Brs 
CtoHs,  2Cls 
C»  H7  CI,  2  Clt 
Cao  Ha,  Cls  Br 
CsoHo,  Cls,  2C1« 
OsoHeBr^,  2CIs 
CaoHe  Clt,  2Bn 
Cio  Ho  CI  Br,  2  Bn 
CaoHa  Brt,  2  Bra 
Cao  Hd  Bn  CI,  2  da 
CaoHs  Br»,  2  Bra 
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2.  Naphthalines  chloriniied  cmd  bromwUsedL 
Chlonaphtase         .         .        .     Cm  H?  01 


Bronaphtase     . 

Chlonaphteae 

Bronaphtese     . 

ChlonaptiM  . 

Bronaphtiae 

Chlorebronaphtifie 

ChlonaphtoBe  . 

Chloribronaphtose 

Chlorebronaphtose 

Bronaphtoae. 

Ghloribronaphtuse 

Chlonaphtalaae 

CUonaphtaliae 


C90H7  Br 
do  He  Cls 
Cm  He  Bn 
do  He  Ch 
do  He  Bra 
do  Hs  CU  Br 
do  H«  a* 
Cao  H«  CU  Br 
doH«  CUBra 
do  H4  Br4 
do  Ha  Cla  Br* 
do  Ha  Cl« 
do  Cla 


I  have  retained  Laurent's  names,  as  those  of  Cbrhardt  do  not 
suit  our  language.  It  will  be  seen  by  this  table  that  naphthaline 
and  its  products  by  substitution  form  one  group,  the  members 
of  which,  combining  with  chlorine  or  bromine,  form  another 
group. 

2.  Action  of  Sulphuric  Acid  on  Naphthaline. 

When  naphthaline  is  dissolved  in  warm  oil  of  yitriol  to  satura- 
tion, the  solution,  if  left  exposed  to  the  air,  becomes  a  semisolid 
mass  of  a  dirty  purplish  colour.  This,  dried  on  a  porous  brick, 
leayes  a  quantity  of  scales,  very  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol, 
which  are  a  mixture  of  two  acids. 

a.  SulphonaphthaHe  acid,  Cw  Hs  Sa  Oe  +  2  aq.  The  aboye 
mixture,  being  dissolved  in  water,  is  saturated  with  carbonate 
of  lead,  which  forms  insoluble  sulphate  of  lead,  and  two  soluble 
salts,  one  of  which  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  contains  this  acid, 
and  yields  it  when  decomposed  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The 
acid  forms  a  hard  crystalline  fusible  mass,  of  an  acid  and  bitter 
taste.  Its  salts  are  soluble  and  crystallisable.  Their  formula  is 
Cao  H7  M  Sa  Oa .  Their  acid  is  formed  from  1  eq.  of  napthaline 
and  2  eq.  of  oil  of  vitriol,  SOs ,  HO,  by  the  separation  of  2  eqs.  of 
water,  which  enter  into  the  add,  however,  as  water  of  crystaUisa- 
tion,  and  ajre  expelled  by  bases. 

The  same  amount  of  naphthaline,  with  twice  as  much  oil  of 
vitriol,  forms,  by  the  separation  of  4  eqs.  of  water,  the  next  acid, 
G20  H8+  4  (HO,  SOs)—  4  HO  =  Cio  He  S4  Ois. 

Bulphonaphthalio  acid  forms  with  chlorine  four  substitution 
acids,  in  which  1,  2,  3,  and  4  eqs.  of  hydrogen  are  replaced  by 
chlorine.  With  bromine  it  yields  two  such  acids,  with  1  and  2 
eq.  of  bromine.    It  also  yields,  with  nitric  acid,  an  acid,  the 
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nitrosulphonaplithalio    acid,   in  which    1    eq.   of  hydrogen    is 
replaced  by  NO* . 

b,  DUulphonaphihalic  acid,  Cso  He  S«  On  ?  The  lead  salt, 
insoluble  in  alcohol,  contains  this  acid,  the  salts  of  which  are 
soluble,  bitter,  and  hardly  crystallisable.  It  is  possible  that  a 
third  acid  accompanies  these  two ;  for  Faraday  obtained  a  third 
salt  of  baryta,  and  Berzelius  found  a  third  salt  of  lead  ia 
the  mother  liquid  of  the  other  two.  Faraday's  salt,  which. 
remains  with  the  sulphate  of  baryta  formed  in  the  prooess  by 
the  free  sulphuric  acid,  and  may  be  extracted  by  boiling* 
water,  yields  about  42  per  cent,  of  sulphate  of  baiyta  when 
calcined. 

The  yapouTS  of  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid,  passed  over  fused 
naphthaline,  form  with  it  a  red  liquid.  If  the  acid  be  in  excess, 
there  is  formed  a  new  acid,  the  hypoiulphoglutinxc  aeidy  besides 
small  quantities  of  the  preceding  acids ;  if  there  be  excess  of 
naphthaline,  there  are  formed  two  neutral  bodies,  sulphanaph^ 
thaiine  and  sulphonaphthaUde. 

Hyposulphoglutinic  ctcid,  when  pure  and  dry,  is  a  hard  glassy 
mass.  When  precipitated  from  its  salts  by  stronger  acids,  it 
forms  a  viscid  hydrate  like  turpentine.  Its  salts  are  generally 
soluble  and  do  not  crystallise.     Its  composition  is  unknown. 

Sulphonaphthaline  is  a  crystalline  ^ible  solid,  formed  firom 
2  eq.  of  naphthaline  and  2  eq.  of  oil  of  vitriol,  by  the  separation 
of  4  eq.  of  water.     Its  formula  is  G«o  Hi*  Sa  0* ,  or  it  may  be 

written  Cm  n  oq     \   \  that  is,  2  eq.   of  naphthaline,  in  which 

2  eq.  of  hydrogen  are  replaced  by  2  eq.  of  sulphurous  add  SOs. 

3.  Action  of  Nitric  Acid  on  Naphthaline,  and  tte  Derivativei. 

Nitric  acid  acts  on  naphthaline,  and  gives  rise  to  a  whole  series 
of  compounds  in  which  N  0*  is  substituted  for  hydrogen.  The 
same  principles  apply  here  as  in  the  action  of  chlorine  and 
bromine  on  naphthaline.  It  is  to  Laurent  that  we  are  indebted 
for  our  knowledge  of  these  compounds,  which  our  space  will  only 
allow  us  to  name. 

KitronaphtaMy  or  nitronaphthaliney  Cio  H7  X  (X  is  here  put  for 
NO4),  is  best  formed  by  causing  nitrous  acid  to  pass  through 
melted  naphthaline.  It  is  puri£ed  by  means  of  alcohol,  and  forms 
long  prisms  of  a  sulphur-yellow  colour,  fusible  at  11 0^  Chlorine 
decomposes  it,  producing  chlonaphtose.  Nitric  acid  converts  it 
into  nitronaphteso.  By  the  action  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and 
ammonia,  it  yields,  as  has  been  already  explained,  a  base,  naph- 
ialidine  or  naphtylamine,  C»o  Ad  H7  =;  C«>  H©  N. 

Nitron aphthaline,  according  to  Piria,  when  its  alcoholic  solution 
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is  boiled  with  solution  of  sulphite  of  ammonia  in  excess,  nntil  a 
drop  no  longer  becomes  turbid  when  mired  with  water,  yields 
two  strata  of  liquid.  The  lighter  is  an  alooholio  solution  of 
new  products,  the  heavier  an  aqueous  solution  of  sulphate  and 
sulphite  of  ammonia.  The  former  is  evaporated  to  a  small  bulk 
and  deposits  on  standing  crystals  of  the  ammonia  salt  of  a  new 
acid,  thionaphtamie  acid.  The  mother  liquid  of  these  crystals 
contains  the  ammonia  salt  of  another  new  acid,  isomeric  with  the 
first,  naphtionic  acid, 

Naphtionic  acid,  Cm  Hs  NSa  Ob,  H  0  +  aq.  The  salt  last 
mentioned  is  dissolved  in  hot  water,  and  on  the  addition  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  the  new  acid  fcdls  as  a  reddish-white  crystal- 
line powder.  When  pure,  it  is  colourless.  It  neutralises  all 
bases,  and  forms  salts  which  cryvtaUise  in  large  and  regular 
crystals.  It  is  very  permanent,  except  that  it  is  decomposed  by 
oxidising  agents. 

Thionaphtamie  acid,  do  Hs  NSa  Os,  HO.  This  acid  forms 
also  crystallisable  salts,  but  cannot  be  obtained  in  a  separate  or 
free  state,  because  on  adding  acids  to  its  salts  it  is  at  once 
decomposed,  yielding  sulphuric  acid,  and  naphtalidine  or  naph- 
tylamine,  the  base  already  mentioned  as  formed  by  the  action 
of  sulphuret  of  ammonium  on  nitronaphthaline.  Its  salts  form 
red  or  purple  micaceous  scales,  but  are  probably  colourless  when 
pure ;  the  colour  arising  from  the  action  of  the  air,  which  pro- 
duces a  purple  resin  with  naphtalidine.  These  salts  are  easily 
decomposed.  When  heated  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  they 
yield  abundant  scaly  crystals  of  sulphate  of  naphtalidine,  and 
this  IB  the  best  method  of  obtaining  that  base.  Piria  finds  that 
naphtalidine  and  its  salts  yield  with  oxidising  agents  a  violet 
amorphous  compound,  which  he  calls  naphtamine.  Its  compo- 
sition is  not  yet  known.  When  nitronaphtaline  is  acted  on  by 
sulphurous  acid,  we  have  Gto  Hr  N  O4  +  2  S  Oa  +  2  H  0  = 
2  S  Os  +  Cso  H9  N ;  and  the  naphtalidine,  do  H9  N,  combines 
with  2  eqs.  of  sulphuric  acid  to  yield  the  two  new  acids ;  thus, 
C9oH0N  +  2SO8=:CsoH8NS«Ob,  HO.  This  at  once  explains 
the  easy  resolution  of  one  of  these  acids  into  naphtalidine  and 
sulphuric  acid ;  the  other  acid,  which  is  so  permanent,  must  have 
a  different  arrangement  of  the  same  elements. 

Naphtalaae,  Cao  (H?  0),  is  a  yellow  crystalline  solid,  formed  by 
gently  heating  nitronaphtase  with  10  parts  of  lime  slightly 
moistened.  It  communicates  to  oil  of  vitriol  a  magnificent  blue 
colour.  It  is  insoluble  in  aloohol  as  well  as  in  water,  otherwise 
it  would  recall  pyroxanthine,  which  is  yellow  and  volatile,  and 
colours  sulphuric  acid  purple. 

NitronaphtesCy  Gao  (Ho  Xa),  forms  a  crystalline  powder  fusible 
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at  365^,  insoluble  in  water,  very  sparingly  soluble  in  aloohoL 
It  is  oonvertcd,  by  the  action  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and 
ammonia,  into  the  new  artifioial  base,  $eminaphtaUdine  or 
aztmaphfylamine  =  Cao  Hio  Nt . 

NUronaphtetsBy  Cto  (Hal  X«i )?  is  a  crystalline  compound  formed 
when  naphthaline  is  added  in  smaU  quantities  to  a  large  mass  of 
hot  nitric  acid.  Nitronaphtese  is  produced  along  with  it.  It  is 
pale-yellow  and  very  fusible,  becoming  liquid  eyen  in  boilizig- 
alcohol.  This  great  fusibility  preyents  us,  notwithstanding  its 
strange  formula,  from  considering  it  as  a  mixture  of  nitronaphtese 
and  nitronaphtise,  the  former  of  which  melts  at  365^,  the  latter 
at  410°,  and  which  are  yery  insoluble  in  ether,  in  which  liquid 
nitronaphteise  readily  dissolyes. 

NUronaphtisey  Cm>  (HsXs),  is  formed  along  with  the  preoeding, 
and  crystallises  in  rhomboidal  plates  of  a  pale-yellow  colour, 
fusible  at  410\ 

NitnmapktaU  is  a  crystalline  substance,  formed  by  the  long- 
continued  action  of  nitric  acid  on  the  mother  liquor  of  all  the 
preceding.  It  melts  at  420^,  and  sometimes  solidifies  in  an 
amorphous  state ;  a  slight  heat,  or  touching  the  melted  substanoe 
with  a  point,  causes  it  to  crystallise.  It  seems  to  be  an  isomeric 
form  of  the  preceding  compound,  and  a  third  is  said  to  exist. 

Nitronaphtenc  acidy  Cie  H44  Nii  O4  P  Cst  Hs  Ns  Os  P  This 
acid  is  formed  when  nitronaphtalese  is  boiled  with  tincture  of 
potash,  and  is  separated  from  the  potash  by  nitric  acid.  When 
dry  it  is  brownish-blaok,  and  forms  brown  salts,  which  are  soluble 
and  unorystallisable.  NitranaphtalSiaie  add,  Cit  H«  Oe  Nii,  or 
Cs4  Hs  0i9  Ns ,  is  a  similar  acid,  formed  from  nitronaphtal^iae. 
NiironaphHne  add  is  another  brown  add,  formed  in  the  same 
way  from  nitronaphtalise. 

Oxide  of  chhrox^naphtoaey  0%  +  Cao  (H«  Cla  Oa ),  is  fonned 
when  nitric  acid  acts  on  crystallised  chloride  of  chlonaphtoae. 
It  appears  as  a  yellow  crystalline  solid.  It  is  accompanied  by 
chloranaphtisic  acid,  into  which  it  is  also  conyerted  by  boiling 
with  tincture  of  potash. 

Chloranaphddc  add,  Cao  Hs  01  Go ,  is  formed  fr^m  the  pre* 
ceding  compound,  as  follows :  Oao  H*  Cla  O4  +  HO  +  2  E 0 
=  H  CI  +  (Cao  Hs  CI  Ge  +  K  0).  It  is  separated  from  the 
potash  by  adding  an  acid,  and  forms  yellow  crystals,  fusible  at 
392®.  Its  salts  are  for  the  most  part  insoluble,  and  exhibit 
the  most  beautifal  colours,  including  yellow,  orange,  red,  and 
carmine. 

Oxide  of  chlorox4naphtali$e,  Oa  +  Cao  Cls  Oa  ,  is  obtained  along 
with  ohlophtalisic  acid  and  other  compounds,  when  nitric  add  ia 
boiled  with  chhnaphtakue^  Cao  Ha  CIa  •    It  forms  golden  scales. 
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Chlorox^naphtalesic  aeidf  Cao  H  Cle  Oo ,  is  formed  when  the 
preoeding  compound  is  acted  on  by  potash,  which  at  onoe 
changes  it  into  a  fine  carmine-red  substance,  from  which  acids 
separate  the  new  acid  as  a  yellow  crptalline  powder.  It  forms 
beantifol  red  salts  with  potash  and  ammonia.  It  is  formed  as 
follows :  C«o  Cl«  O4  -f  HO  +  2  K  0=  (Cao  H  Cls  Oa  +  KO)  + 
KCl. 

The  existence  of  the  two  ohlorinised  acids,  just  described, 
leads  to  the  idea  of  the  existence  of  an  acid  Cao  Ho  Oa  ,  from 
which  they  are  derived  by  substitution.  Now  this  acid  has  not 
yet  been  obtained  by  the  oxidation  of  naphthaline,  though  that 
will  probably  be  done  sooner  or  later.  But  alizarine,  the  colour- 
ing principle  of  madder,  is  now  beUeyed  to  have  this  formula,  and 
is,  perhaps,  the  compound  in  question.  If  so,  and  if  it  could  be 
formed  artificially  from  naphthaline,  the  disooyery  would  prove 
a  most  profitable  one,  from  the  importance  of  madder  as  a  dye, 
and  the  small  amount  of  colouring  matter  it  contains. 

Phtalic  or  naphtalie  acid^  Cie  H«  Oa  ,  2  H  0  =  Cie  Ha  Os ,  is 
formed  by  the  action  of  nitoic  acid  on  chloride  of  naphthaline.  It 
forms  rounded  groups  of  lamellar  crystals,  and  yields  crystal- 
lisable  salts.  When  distilled  with  lime,  it  yields  benzole  (ph6ne), 
and  carbonic  acid,  Ci«  Ha  Os  =  4  C  0*  +  Cia  Ho .  When  the 
hydrated  add  is  distilled,  it  yields  the  anhydrous  acid  in  fine 
elastic  needles. 

The  acid  phtalate  of  ammonia,  Cie  H4  Oo ,  N  H4  0,  H  0,  when 
heated  yields  water,  4  H  0,  and.  phtalimidef  Cio  Ho  N  O4 . 

Phtalamide,  Gio  Ho  N  Oo ,  is  obtained  by  acting  on  anhydrous 
phtalic  acid  with  ammonia.  It  appears  that  phtalimide  is  acid 
phtalate  of  ammonia,  minua  4  eqs.  water,  while  phtalamide  is 
anhydrous  phtalate  of  ammonia,  Cio  H4  Oo  +  ^  Ho ,  minus  1  eq. 
water.  Both  are  crystalline  soUds,  and  both  appear  to  form 
definite  compounds  with  oxide  of  silver. 

Nitrophtalie  add^  Cio  Ho  N  Oio,  2  H  0,  is  derived  from  phtalic 
acid  by  the  substitution  of  1  eq.  N  O4  for  1  eq.  hydrogen. 
Cio  H*  Oo  —  H  +  N  O4  =  Cio  Hs  N  Oio.  It  forms  beautiful  pale- 
yellow  crystals ;  and  when  gently  heated,  it  yields  the  anhydrous 
acid  in  fine  white  needles. 

Chhphtalmc  acid,  Cio  H  Cls  Oo,  is  formed  along  with  the 
oxide  of  chloroxenaphtose  when  chlonaphtalase  is  boiled  with 
nitric  acid.  It  is  crystallisable  and  represents  anhydrous  phtalic 
acid,  in  which  3  eqs.  hydrogen  have  been  replaced  by  3  eqs. 
chlorine. 

To  judge  from  the  action  of  chlorine  unaided  by  heat,  and  of 
nitric  acid,  on  naphthaline,  that  body,  Cao  Hs ,  is  composed  of 
two  oarbohydrogens,  Cio  H*  and  C«  H* ,  the  latter  of  which  is 
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more  easily  altered.     The  form^ ,  plus  6  eqs.  oxygen^  yields 
phtalio  acid,  Cio  H4  -f  0«  ;  and  the  substitution  in  phtalio  acid 

of  N04(=  X)  for  H  yields  nitrophtalic  acid,  C16   <  ^r*  -f"0«. 

fi.  Anthracene,  Cao  His.  This  compound,  which  is  polymeric 
with  naphthaline,  is  also  found  in  coal-tar,  and  is  Bometimes  called 
paranaphthaline.  It  melts  at  356^,  and  distils  at  392**,  yielding 
foliated  plates.  YHien  acted  on  by  nitric  acid,  it  gives  rise  to  a 
series  of  compounds,  in  which  oxygen  is  substituted  for  hydrogen, 
while  the  compounds  thus  formed  combine  with  hyponitrous  acid. 
Thus,  we  have 

Anthracene         ....  Cao  His 

Hyponitrite  of  Anthraoenase    .  .  C»o  Hn  0   -|-     N  Os 

Bi-hyponitrite  of  Anthraoenese  Cso  Hio  0«  -j-  2  N  Os 

Ter-hyponitrite  of  Antbracenise  .  Cso  H9   Os  +  3  N  0»  +  -3  H  0 

Hyponitrite  of  Anthracenose    ,  .  Cso  Hs   0*  -|-    N  Os 

Hyponitrite  of  Anthracennse  .  Cso  H?   Os  -|-    N  Os  -|-     HO 

Antbracennse          .         .         .  .  Cso  H?   Os 

Chloranthraoenese                 .  .  Cso  Hio  Cls 

The  second  compound  of  the  above  list  is  not  known  ;  but  its 
existence  is  probable.  In  all  the  works  to  which  I  have  access, 
there  appear  to  be  errors,  probably  of  the  press,  in  the  table, 
which  I  have  ventured  to  correct,  so  as  to  bring  the  formula  into 
correspondence  with  the  systematic  names  devised  by  Laurent, 
who  discovered  all  these  substances,  on  the  same  principle  as  in 
the  case  of  naphthaline. 

y.  Metanaphthaline,  Syn.  Metisterene,  This  compound  is 
formed  in  the  destructive  distiUation  of  resin,  in  the  last  stages  of 
the  process.  It  forms  fatty  scales,  fusible  at  158°  F.,  and  boiling 
at  617''  F.  Its  analysis  seems  to  show  that  it  is  isomeric  ox 
polymeric  with  naphthaline. 

8.  In  the  distillation  of  benzoate  of  lime,  there  are  formed, 
along  with  benzophenone,  two  carbohydrogens,  isomeric  or  poly- 
meric with  naphthaline.  One  of  these  forms  fine  prisms,  fusible 
at  197^  F.,  the  other  appears  in  mammellated  groups  of  minute 
crystals,  fusible  at  149°  F.  If  we  suppose  one  to  be  isomeric  with 
naphthaline,  Cao  Hs ,  and  the  other  polymeric,  Cao  His,  it  is  easy 
to  see  how  they  may  be  formed  from  benzophenone,  which  is 
phenyle,  Cia  Hs ,  plus  benzoyle,  Ci«  Ho  Oa ,  and  is  therefore  = 
C««  Hio  Oa .    For 

2  (Cao  Hio  Os )  =  2  C  Oa     +         C20  Hs  +       Cso  His 

Benzophenone.  Carbohydrogen,        Carbohydrog«Oi 

Ko.  1.  No.  8. 
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Bat  these  oompounds  haye  not  yet  been  folly  stadied. 

€.  Chrysene^  Cit  H« ,  is  found  among  the  last  portions  of  the 
rectification  of  coal-tar.  It  is  a  yellow  crystalline  solid,  inso- 
luble in  most  liquids.    It  melts  at  455*^.    With  nitric  add  it 

forms  nitro-chrysene,  Cit  -sr Vv    ? 

(,  Pyrene^  Cso  His,  is  found  accompanying  the  preceding.  It 
is  a  good  deal  more  fusible.    When  acted  on  by  nitric  acid,  it 

yieldsbi-nitropyrene.  Cm  2  VQ  (•  ^T^^^  seems  to  be  poly- 
meric with  naphthaline. 

The  occurrence  of  so  many  compounds  as  have  been  already 
mentioned,  isomeric  or  polymeric  with  naphthaline,  all  produced 
at  a  high  temperature,  is  remarkable.  For  we  should  rather 
expect  to  obtain  these  solids  of  high  atomic  weight  at  lower 
temperatures,  and  the  liquids  and  gases  of  lower  atomic  weight 
at  tiie  higher  temperatures.  There  must  be  some  cause  which 
produces  the  formation  of  bodies  containing  Cm,  possibly  in  some 
Cio,  or  Cso,  or  Cm,  or  even  more  than  this.  But  we  do  not  at 
present  know  what  this  cause  is.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
possible,  that,  as  we  haye  two  homologous  series  of  hydrocarbons 
among  the  products  of  destructiye  distillation,  namely,  the  series 
of  marsh  gas,  Cs  H«,  or,  in  general  terms,  Cn  Hn+s,  and  that 
of  defiant  gas,  C*  H* ,  that  is,  Cn  Hn ,  the  former  being  hydurets 
of  methyle,  &c.,  the  latter,  hydurets  of  formylo,  acetyle,  &c.; 
so,  there  may  also  be  a  third  homologous  series,  to  which  naph- 
thaline belongs.  Thus  we  might  haye  Ci4  Ha ,  Cia  H*  ,  Cis  Ho , 
Cm  Hs  (naphthaline),  Caa  Hio,  Ca*  Hia,  Cae  Hi4,  and  so  on«  Con- 
tiguous members  of  such  a  series  will  differ  yery  little  in  compo- 
sition or  in  properties;  and  it  is  so  difficult  to  purify  the 
indiyidual  compounds  in  such  mixtures,  that  the  existing 
analyses  might  in  many  oases  agree  with  such  formulae.  This 
does  not  exclude  the  existence  of  isomeric  and  polymeric  modifi- 
cations, which  we  know  to  be  yery  frequent  in  carbohydrogens. 

When  bituminous  shale  is  distilled,  it  yields  a  thick  empyreu** 
matic  oil,  composed  of  seyeral  products.  Among  these  is  an 
oil  apparently  identical  with  eupion,  and  another  yery  peculiar 
oil,  called  ampeline.  This  oil  has  neither  taste  nor  smell,  but  is 
in  some  points  more  analogous  to  creosote  than  to  any  other  sub- 
stance. It  dissolyes  in  water,  but  a  few  drops  of  acid  cause  it  to 
separate.  Its  composition  is  still  unknown.  It  may  possibly  be 
a  product  of  the  action  of  oil  of  yitriol,  which  is  used  in  its 
preparation,  on  some  other  substance. 

Ampelic  Acid  is  formed  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  that  part 
of  the  oil  of  schbt  which  distils  at  300^.  It  is  oily,  soluble  in  hot 
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water,  and  forms  yery  soluble  salts.  ItB  oompositioiL  is  not 
known  with  certainty.  A  similar  oil,  obtained  £rom  ooal-tar, 
was  found  to  contain  Ci*  Ho  Go .  This  would  be  isomeric  with 
hydrated  salicylic  acid.  Williams,  as  mentioned  elsewhere,  has 
found  many  basic  oils  in  the  oil  of  bituminous  shales. 

FOSSIL  BESINS,   WAX,   OIL,   NAPHTHA,    &C. 

Setinite,  or  Retinasphalty  is  a  fossil  resin  found  in  lignite  or 
wood-coal.  It  is  fusible  and  combustible,  and  almost  entirely 
soluble  in  alcohol.  Betinic  Acid,  On  Hs  Os,  was  found  by 
Johnston  in  the  retinasphalt  of  Boyey. 

Jffatchetine  is  another  fossil  resin  found  in  the  lignites  of  Wales. 
It  is  colourless,  or  slightly  yellow,  fusible  and  yolatile. 

Scheererite  is  a  colourless,  translucent  substance,  of  a  pearly 
lustre,  found  in  the  Swiss  lignites.  Both  Hatchetine  and  Sohee- 
rerite  appear  to  be  carbohydrogens,  and  much  resemble  paraffine 
not  quite  pure.  They  are,  perhaps,  mixtures  of  homologous 
paraffines,  or  when  pure,  each  may  represent  a  different  paraffine. 

Middletonite  is  a  fossil  resin,  found  near  Leeds  in  ooal« 

Idrialine  is  a  remarkable  solid  carbohydrogen,  found  in  the 
quicksilyer  mines  of  Idria.  Its  composition  was  said  to  be  Cs  H, 
or  perhaps  Oit  Ht  ;  and  therefore  polymeric  with  chrysone.  But 
it  has  lately  been  shown  to  contain  oxygen,  and  to  be,  perhaps, 
CMHts  Os.    It  forms  nitroidrialine,  witi^  nitric  acid,  which  is 

^**  6N0  N^*'  ^^  ^^  yields,  when  heated,  a  carbohydrogeE 
idryUy  in  two  isomeric  or  polymeric  forms ;  n  Oe  Ht .  It  colours 
oil  of  yitriol  intensely  blue,  forming  a  coupled  acid.  SucdsteretUi 
a  solid  body  obtained  by  Pelletier  and  Walter  in  the  distillation 
of  amber,  has  the  same  composition,  and  colours  sulphnnc 
acid  blue.  It  is,  therefore,  in  all  probability,  identical  with 
idrialine. 

Ozokerite^  or  Fossil  Wax^  is  found  in  large  masses  in  the  bitu- 
minous schist  of  Slamick  in  Moldavia.  When  distilled,  it  yields 
a  substance  like  wax,  and  also  a  good  deal  of  paraffine.  Ozokerite 
is  yery  fusible,  and  bums  with  a  bright  flame.  A  similar  sub- 
stance occurs  in  the  coal  mines  of  England,  and  it  has  been 
shown  to  be  a  mixture  of  at  least  four  compounds,  probably  2&<^ 
of  them  paraffines. 

Fiehtelite  is  a  fusible,  yolatile,  crystallisable  solid,  found  i& 
branches  of  pine«trees,  in  the  peat  of  tiie  turbaries  in  the  Fiohtel- 
gebirge.  It  appears  to  haye  the  formula  Gto  ELis,  and  is  probably 
deriyed  from  essence  of  turpentine,  Cio  Hie. 

Tekoretine^  PhyUoretine,  Xyhretine,  and  Bohretine,  are  the 
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names  of  four  resinous  compounds,  found  in  the  peat  of  Denmark, 
on  the  remains  of  pine-trees.  Telcoretine  and  Fhylloretine  are 
both  fusible,  volatile,  and  crystallisable.  The  former  appears 
to  be  Cio  H9 ,  the  latter  Co  Hs .  Xyloretine  is  less  fusible  and 
is  decomposed  by  heat.  It  crystallises,  and  its  formula  is  said 
to  be  Cm  H33  0« ,  which  only  differs  from  that  of  sylvic  add  by 
3  eq.  hydrogen.  Boloretine  is  fusible,  but  does  not  crystallise. 
Its  formula  is  Cm  Hst  +  3  H  0,  but  it  occurs  also  with  6  or  6  eqs. 
of  water. 

Asphaltum^  Mineral  Pitchy  Pitch  of  Judea,  These  are  the 
names  of  certain  substances  of  similar  characters,  found  in 
different  parts  of  the  world,  as  in  Trinidad,  in  Hanover,  and  at 
the  Dead  Sea  in  Palestine,  They  all  resemble  pitch  in  aspect, 
and  are  composed  of  a  dark -brown  resin,  mixed  with  more  or 
less  of  a  brilliant  black  matter,  aspkaltenef  Cw  Hie  Os ,  or  of  a 
liquid  volatile  oil,  petrolencj  Cio  Hie.  The  former  of  these  is 
probably  an  oxide  of  the  latter.  The  different  kinds  of  asphaltum 
are  much  used  for  waterproof  cements,  and  for  pavements,  or 
roofs.  Naphteine  is  a  somewhat  analogous  substance,  found  in 
the  limestones  of  the  Maine  et  Loire. 

Petroleum  and  Naphtha,  In  certain  spots,  in  the  neigbour- 
hood  of  the  Caspian,  in  Ava,  at  the  Tegemsee  in  Bavaria,  at 
Amiano  in  Italy,  and  near  Neufchatel,  as  well  as  in  other  places, 
pits  dug  in  the  earth  become  filled  with  water,  on  which  floats, 
more  or  less  abundantly,  an  oily  matter,  formerly  called  rock-oil. 
The  purer  kinds  are  little  coloured  and  very  fluid,  and  when 
distilled  with  water,  leave  hardly  any  residue.  These  are  called 
naphtha.  Other  kinds,  as  the  petroleum  of  Rangoon  in  Ava, 
are  dark-coloured,  and  semi-solid,  but  become  Uquid  at  80^  or 
90°.  These  yield  by  distillation,  first,  much  naphtha,  nearly 
colourless,  and  then  much  paraffine,  which  is  easily  purified. 
Naphtha,  when  pure,  has  the  Sp.  G.  0*775,  and  its  formula  is 
C«  Hb  .  At  least,  many  analyses  give  exactly  this  result,  namely, 
85'7  per  cent,  of  carbon,  and  14*3  per  cent,  of  hydrogen.  But 
all  who  have  examined  naphtha  find  it  to  be  a  mixture  of  many 
oils,  agreeing  in  composition,  or  nearly  so,  but   differing   in 

boiling  point,  density,  &c.  This  is  just  what  we  find  in  a 
mixture  of  homologous  compounds,  and  we  may  infer  that  a 
great  part  of  naphtha  consists  of  carbohydrogens  of  the 
formula  Cn  Hn ,  about  the  middle  of  the  scale,  as  the  lowest 
are  gaseous,  the  higher  solid.  They  may,  perhaps,  be  Cia  H19, 
Ci4  Hi4,  Cie  Hie,  Cso  Hao,  Cm  Hsa,  &c.  But  as  some  oils  in 
naphtha  contain  less  hydrogen,  there  is,  probably,  another  series 
present  in  which  the  hydrogen  is  less  than  the  carbon,  as,  for 
example,  Cu  Hio,  Ci«  Hu.     Bectified  naphtha  is  used  for  the 
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ptu^se  of  preserving  potassium  and  sodium ,  'which  have  no 
action  on  it  if  water  be  not  present.  In  many  places  the  nativt 
naphtha  is  used  to  give  hght. 

Reichenbaoh  found  that  ooal,  distilled  with  water,  yielded  a 
little  of  an  oil  very  similar  to  petroleum. 

All  the  above  substances  are  formed  by  the  decay  or  destruc- 
tion of  organic  matter,  chiefly  wood.  It  is  not  altogether  impro- 
bable that  those  kinds  which,  like  the  Rangoon  petroleum,  contain 
paraffine  ready  formed,  may  have  been  formed  by  the  action  of 
heat  on  beds  of  vegetable  remains,  situated  pretty  deep  in  the 
crust  of  the  earth. 

Soot  and  Lamp-black  are  produced  by  the  imperfect  combustion 
or  organic  matters.  They  contain  much  carbon,  mixed,  in  soot 
with  an  acid  resinous  matter,  and  with  a  substance  analogous  to 
humus,  but  containing  nitrogen,  and  called  asboUne,  Lainp-black, 
besides  a  little  resin  and  oily  matter,  often  contains  naphthaliii&i 
which  may  be  extracted  by  alcohol. 

COMPOUITDS,   VEGETABLE  AKD  AJTIMA-L,   CGITTAINTN-O    WTTKOGE-V 
AND   SITLFHUR,   ALBtTMINOlTS  OB  SAKOUIQENOUS 

COMPOUNDS. 

Besides  the  few  oils  which  contain  sulphur,  there  is  a  very 
important  class  of  compounds,  common  to  plants  and  animals,  in 
which  nitrogen  and  sulphur  are  essential  oonstituents.     These 
are  called  oibuminotM,  because  they  all  have  a  resemblance  to 
albumen,  which  is  one  of  them ;  and  sanffuigenotts,  because  they 
are  capable  of  forming  blood  in  the  animal  body,  and  are  the 
only  compounds  capable  of  this.     Since  from  blood  the  aaiioal 
body  derives  its  whole  nutrition,  while  the  blood  is  formed  from 
these  compounds,  they  are  called  also  nutritious  compounds ;  and 
since  they  alone   can  form  organised  animal  tissues,  they  ai^ 
called  plastic  elements  of  nutrition,  to  distinguish  Ihem  fr^^i^ 
sugar,  starch,  fat,  &c.,  which  are  the  respiratory  elements  of  food, 
and  furnish,  by  their  oxidation,  the  animal  heat. 

These  compounds,  which  we  shall  call  the  sanguigenous  bodieSy 
are  three  in  number :  namely.  Albumen,  yegetable  and  animal ; 
Fibrine,  vegetable  and  animal;  and  CaaeinSf  yegetable  aB<^ 
animal;  and  under  these  heads  are  included  certain  modified 
forms  of  them,  as  emulaine,  a  form  of  albimien,  and  others. 

They  all  agree  in  the  total  absence  of  crystalline  form,  and  in 
having  a  very  complex  constitution.  They  agree,  moreover,  i^ 
certain  chemical  characters ;  they  dissolve  with  the  aid  of  heat 
in  potash,  and  the  solution  blackens  the  salts  of  lead,  proving 
that  part  at  least  of  the  sulphur  is  present  in  an  unozidiBcd 
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state.  They  all  dissolve,  with  the  aid  of  heat,  in  strong  hydro- 
chloric acid,  yielding,  if  air  he  admitted,  not  otherwise,  a  purple 
solution,  which  after  a  time  changes  to  a  dark  hrown.  The  very 
acid  liquid  which  is  ohtained  by  dissolving  mercury  in  its  own 
weight  of  nitric  acid,  gives  a  very  intense  red  colour  to  all  these 
substances.  This  character  is  so  well  marked,  that  we  can  in 
this  way  detect  the  presence  of  one  part  of  albumen  in  100,000 
of  water.  When  oxidised  by  sulphuric  acid  and  peroxide  of  man-* 
g^nese,  or  by  sulphuric  acid  and  bichromate  of  potash,  or  by 
fusion  with  caustic  potash,  they  all  yield  similar  products;  namely, 
compounds  of  the  series  of  aldehyde,  of  that  of  acetic  acid,  of  the 
nitryle  series,  benzoic  acid,  and  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  leucine, 
and  tyrosine.  All  these  things  indicate  a  very  great  similarity  in 
constitution.  Their  composition,  in  100  parts,  is  so  nearly  the 
same,  according  to  the  best  analyses  we  have,  that  they  have  been 
supposed  to  be  isomeric,  and  probably  are  so.  It  is  evident,  from 
the  products  of  their  decomposition,  and  from  the  fact  that  any 
one  of  them,  in  the  animal  body,  may  yield  the  others,  that  they 
are  very  closely  related,  and  may  even  be  identical  in  composition, 
so  far  as  concerns  their  combustible  elements.  Mulder  thought 
he  had  obtained  from  them  a  compound  tree  from  sulphur,  Cm 
Ns  Hsi  Oit,  which  he  called  proteine,  and  which  he  supposed  to 
combine  with  sulphur  and  phosphorus,  to  yield  the  sanguigenous 
bodies,  thus : — 

Crystalline  humoixr  =  15  eq.  Proteine  +  1  eq.  Sulphur 

Gaseine         .         .=10eq.       ,,        +  I'eq.      ,, 

Vegetable  Gelatiiie  r=10eq.       „        +  2  eq.      ,, 

Egg  Albumen  =  10  eq.      ,,        +  1  eq.      „    +  1  eq.  Phosphorus 

Fibrine         .         .^lOeq.       „         4-1  eq»      ,,     +  1  eq.         ,, 

Blood  Albumen      .  =  10eq.       ,,        +  2  eq.      ,,    +  1  eq.        ,, 

But  the  theory  of  proteine  cannot  be  maintained ;  for  not 
only  does  no  such  compound,  free  from  sulphur,  exist ;  but  the 
amount  of  sulphur  in  sanguigenous  matter  is  two  or  three  times 
greater  than  indicated  by  Mulder's  formulce :  and  that  sulphur 
is  present  in  two  states.  Moreover,  his  formula  for  blood 
albumen,  gives  twice  as  much  sulphur  as  in  egg  albumen,  while 
in  fact  the  latter  contains  most  sulphur ;  and,  lastly,  we  have  no 
proof  that  phosphorus  is  present  in  any  other  form  than  that  of 
the  salts  of  phosphoric  acid.  The  best  analyses  yet  made  yield 
the  formulsB  given  further  on,  on  the  supposition  that  the 
molecule  of  sanguigenous  matter  contains  not  less  than  2  eqs. 
of  sulphur,  an  assumption  justified  by  the  existence  of  sulphur 
in  two  forms  of  combination. 

There   is  yet    another   and    a   very   remarkable   character. 
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oommon  to  all  sang;uigenoaB  bodies.  When  exposed  to  air, 
moisture,  and  a  certain  temperature,  they  all  absorb  oxygen, 
enter  into  decay,  with  offensive  products,  and  in  this  state  are 
ferments,  the  motion  of  their  particles,  according  to  the  theory  of 
Liebig,  being  communicable  by  contact  to  those  of  fermentescible 
bodies,  such  as  sugar,  which,  when  pure,  do  not  ferment  or  decaj. 
Hence  the  sanguigenous  bodies  are  putrescible,  or  ferment. 
Lastly,  no  sanguigenous  compound  can  exist  without  containing 
a  certain  small  but  essential  proportion  of  alkalies,  and  alkaline 
or  earthy  phosphates. 

If  we  bear  in  mind,  not  only  that  any  one  of  these  substances, 
in  the  animal  body,  can  yield  the  two  others,  but  also  that,  by 
digestion  with  acidulated  water,  or  with  a  solution  of  a  salt  of 
potash  or  soda,  coagulated  or  insoluble  fibrine  and  caseine  may  be 
rendered  soluble,  and  the  solution  will  exhibit  all  the  properties  of 
a  solution  of  albumen,  coagulating  when  heated,  and  acting  like 
albumen  on  polarised  light ;  that,  by  means  of  caustic  alkalies,  we 
can  give  to  insoluble  fibrine  and  albumen  the  characters  of  soluble 
caseine ;  it  certainly  appears  most  probable  that  these  substances 
are  entirely  alike  both  in  composition  and  constitution,  and  only 
differ  in  their  physical  state,  or  in  the  mineral  matter  with  which 
they  are  united. 

This  would  lead  us  to  admit  a  oommon  principle,  not  indeed 
proteine,  but  what  may  be  called  albumine,  which  can  exist  in 
different  isomeric,  polymeric,  or  aUotropic  forms,  becoming  thus 
soluble  or  insoluble.  Soluble  albumen,  that  of  eggs  and  of  blood, 
is  perhaps  the  bi-albuminate  of  soda;  soluble  caseine  is  the 
neutral  albuminate  of  potash ;  and  ffbrine  is  probably  insoluble 
albumen,  combined  with  earthy  phosphates.  This  is  perhaps  the 
most  probable  view  that  we  can  take  at  present. 

1.  Albumen,  This  compound  is  found  in  vegetable  juices 
dissolved,  and  in  some,  indeed  in  most  seeds,  in  the  solid  form,  as 
in  nuts,  almonds,  mustard-seed ;  the  emulsine  of  almonds  and  of 
mustard  being  a  form  of  albumen.  It  is  never  found,  however, 
without  some  of  the  other  sanguigenous  compounds,  and  in  many 
seeds  the  proportion  of  albumen  is  small,  as  in  the  cereals  and 
leguminous  seeds.  It  is  also  found  dissolved  in  the  blood,  in  the 
juice  of  flesh,  and  in  other  animal  fluids.  On  the  supposition 
that  one  molecule  of  albumen  contains  2  eqs.  of  sulphur,  (and  it 
may  contain  more,  but  cannot  contain  less,)  the  latest  analyses 
lead  to  the  empyrical  formula,  Giia  Nit  Ss  Him  Om  ,  besides 
.  phosphates,  though  how  these  are  arranged  we  know  not.  The 
albumen  of  eggs,  or  white  of  eggs,  has  the  same  formula,  with 
3  eqs.  of  sulphur  instead  of  2,  and  36  eqs.  of  nitrogen  instead  of 
27,  or  Caifl  Nm  Ss  Him  Oes,  and  phosphates. 
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Albnmen,  in  its  natural  state,  is  soluble  in  cold  water,  and 
white  of  egg  or  serum  of  blood  is  simply  a  strong  solution  of  it, 
which  in  the  former  case  is  ropy  and  yiscid.  Its  distinguishing 
character  is  coagulability  by  heat.  A  heat  of  140*  to  160^ 
continued  for  a  short  time,  causes  it  to  coagulate,  and  serum  or 
white  of  egg  becomes  a  solid  mass.  Weaker  solutions  deposit 
the  coagulated  albumen  in  flocculi.  Coagulated  albumen  is  no 
longer  soluble  in  water,  but  with  this  exception  it  is  unchanged  in 
its  combustible  elements,  and  its  coagulation  probably  depends 
on  the  same  cause  as  the  conversion  of  the  fluid  styrole  by  heat 
into  solid  metastyrole.  It  is  an  isomeric  transformation. 
Albumen  is  further  coagulated  by  acids,  by  creosote,  by  corrosive 
sublimate,  by  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  and  by  infiision  of  galls. 
The  purest  albumen  is  obtained  from  white  of  egg  or  the  serum 
of  blood,  by  neutralising  carefully  the  alkali  they  contain  with 
acetic  acid,  and  then  adding  cold  water,  which  causes  the  depo- 
sition of  translucent  flocculi,  which,  when  washed  with  water, 
have  the  appearance  of  flour  paste.  This,  dried  at  a  gentle 
heat,  is  albumen,  as  pure  as  we  know  it.  But  even  in  this  state 
it  contains  earthy  and  alkaline  phosphates,  without  which  it 
never  exists  in  any  organic  fluid  or  tissue.  If  white  of  egg, 
mixed  with  twice  its  bulk  of  water,  be  pressed  through  a  doth, 
to  break  the  cells,  and  a  little  subacetate  of  lead  added  to  the 
liquid,  an  abundant  precipitate  is  formed.  This  is  to  be  washed, 
mixed  with  water,  and  decomposed  by  a  current  of  carbonic  acid. 
The  whole  is  Altered,  and  to  the  Altered  liquid  there  is  added  a 
few  drops  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  it  is  warmed  to  about 
140°  F.,  not  more,  when  the  Arst  flocks  of  albumen  which 
coagidate  carry  down  with  them  the  whole  of  the  sulphuret  of 
lead.  The  liquid  is  now  again  filtered,  and  evaporated  to  dryness 
at  104°  F.,  when  the  dry  residue  is  soluble  albumen,  said  to  be 
free  from  mineral  matter. 

To  obtain  pure  coagulated  albumen,  mix  white  of  egg  with  its 
bulk  of  water,  filter  and  evaporate  at  104°  F.  to  the  original  bulk. 
Then  add  a  concentrated  solution  of  caustic  potash :  the  whole 
soon  forms  a  ti*anslucid  yellowish  elastic  mass.  This  is  broken  up, 
exhausted  by  cold  water,  avoiding  the  contact  of  air.  It  is  then 
dissolved  in  boiling  water,  or  in  boiling  alcohol,  and  the  solution 
precipitated  by  acetic  or  phosphoric  acid.  The  precipitate,  if  well 
Washed,  is  pure  insoluble  albumen,  and  leaves  no  ash  when  burnt. 

Soluble  albumen  thus  purified  is  transparent,  amorphous,  almost 
colourless,  and  tasteless.  It  leaves,  at  most,  a  very  trifling  ash, 
which  is  neutral.  It  dissolves  slowly  in  water  at  a  very  moderate 
heat,  but  not  entirely,  some  part  becoming  insoluble.  Its  concen- 
trated solution  is  ropy,  like  the  white  of  egg.  White  of  eg^,  dried 
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in  vacuo^  leaves  thirteen  per  cent,  of  ash,  chiefly  phosphate  of 
lime. 

Pure  coagulated  or  insoluble  albumen  is,  when  dry,  yellow, 
transparent  like  horn,  and  brittle.  The  solution  of  soluble 
albumen  coagulates  entirely  when  heated  to  150°  F.,  or  a  little 
more;  coagulated  albumen  b  quite  insoluble  in  cold  water; 
boiling  water  dissolves  it  in  part,  but  alters  it.  If  kept  in  a 
sealed  tube  for  some  time  in  contact  with  water  at  302°  F.,  it 
dissolves  by  degrees  to  a  dear  liquid,  which  has  lost  the  power  of 
coagulating  by  heat. 

Solution  of  albumen  causes  the  plane  of  polarisation  to  deviate 
to  the  left. 

When  it  putrifles,  albumen  yields,  among  other  products, 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  or  sulphuret  of  ammonium,  as  is  observed 
in  the  putrefaction  of  eggs.  Among  the  other  products  are 
valerianic  and  butyric  acids,  a  crystalline  body  of  a  pungent 
odour ;  an  oily  acid,  and  a  peculiar  substance,  which  dissolves  in 
hydrochloric  acid  with  a  fine  violet  colour,  yielding  tyrosine  yntk 
other  substances.  When  heated  it  bums  with  the  odour  of  burnt 
horn  or  feathers.  When  heated  with  dry  caustic  potash,  till 
hydrogen  begins  to  come  off,  it  is  partially  oxidised,  producing 
leucine  and  tyrosine,  and  in  the  addition  of  an  acid,  yields 
offensive  volatQe  products  not  yet  examined,  the  odour  of  which 
is  stercoraceous.  When  more  Ailly  oxidised  by  sulphuric  add 
and  peroxide  of  manganese  or  bidiromate  of  potash,  it  yields 
oil  of  bitter  almonds,  benzoic  acid,  various  aldehydes,  CbHb — i, 
0,  H  0;  various  volatile  acids,  (Cn  Hb)*  0«;  and  various 
nitryles,  such  as  hydrocyanic  acid  or  formonitryle,  H  Cy  or  C« 
H  N ;  acetonitryle  or  cyanide  of  methyle,  €«  Hs  N,  or  Oa  Hs , 
Gt  N ;  valeronitryle,  &o.,  &c. ;  besides  other  products  not  yet 
investigated,  by  the  study  of  all  of  which  we  shall  in  time  unravel 
its  very  complex  constitution. 

The  emulsine  of  almonds  is  a  variety  of  albumen,  with  which 
it  agrees  dosely  in  properties.  Its  chief  peculiarity  is  that  it  is 
capable  of  causing  that  peculiar  fermentation  in  amygdaline,  by 
which  the  oil  of  bitter  almonds  is  formed.  It  also  acts  as  a  ferment 
to  salicine.  In  doing  this,  it,  like  other  ferments,  acts  in  virtue 
of  a  state  of  decomposition,  commenced  by  the  oxygen  of  the 
atmosphere,  but  it  is  the  only  ferment  yet  known  which  acts  on 
amygdaline.  The  emulsine  of  sweet  almonds  is  the  same  as  that 
of  bitter  almonds.  Diastase,  the  ferment  in  malt,  is  also  albumen 
in  a  state  of  decomposition. 

The  emulsive  or  albuminous  matter  of  mustard  seed  is  another 
variety  of  albumen,  capable  of  acting  as  a  ferment  on  that 
compound  which  yields  the  oil  of  mustard. 
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TKe  composition  of  albumen  ie  not  positively  known.  We  have 
given  the  formula  which  appears  best  to  represent  the  results  of 
analysis.  But  it  may  be  mentioned  here,  that  Lieberkuhn  proposes 
the  formula  Cim  Hug  Nib  S%  Om;  while  Hunt  thinks  that  the  sul- 
phur in  it  replaces  part  of  the  oxygen  in  a  hypothetical  compound 
Ct4Hi7  Ns  Os  which  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  2  eqs.  of  cel- 
lulose or  of  starch,  2  (GiaHioOio)  with  3  eqs.  of  ammonia,  3  N  Hs , 
by  the  separation  of  12  eqs.  of  water.  Thus,  2  (Cu  Hio  Oio  )  + 
3NHs— 12H0  =  CMHirNs08.     If  1  eq.  of  oxygen  be  replaced 

by  sulphur,  then  we  have  ^  ^"  ^'  s'  |  '  ^^  miiltipKed  by  6, 

would  give  Cim  Hiot  Nis  Ss  Om  ,  which  agrees  well  enough  with 
the  preceding  in  the  carbon,  nitrogen,  and  oxygen,  but  has  too 
little  hydrogen,  and  too  much  sulphur  by  far.  On  this  account 
Hunt's  idea  must  be  regarded  as  very  doubtful,  since  we  can 
hardly  suppose  sulphur  to  replace  less  than  1  eq.  of  oxygen  in  the 
supposed  compound.  All  chemists  agree,  however,  in  giving  to 
albumen  a  complex  formula. 

While  white  of  egg  is  very  carefully  neutralised  by  acetic  acid, 
and  then  much  diluted,  it  deposits,  on  standing,  albumen  in  a 
flocculent  shape.  This  precipitate  dissolves  readily  in  solution  of 
salt  or  of  nitre,  and  the  solution  coagulates  with  heat.  When  we 
add  to  serum  or  white  of  egg  a  certain  amount  of  a  neutral  salt, 
it  becomes  precipitable  by  those  acids,  such  ajs  phosphoric,  acetic, 
oxalic,  &c.,  which  had  previously  no  effect.  And  if  to  a  solution 
of  albumen  in  acetic  acid  we  add  a  neutral  salt,  the  albumen 
becomes  more  easily  coagulable  by  heat.  So  that  elevation  of 
temperature  and  increase  of  saline  matter,  both  contribute  to  the 
formation  of  insoluble  albumen,  and  probably  to  the  construction 
of  tissues  in  the  animal  body. 

Albumen  seems  to  be  a  weak  acid,  and  is  supposed  to  be  bibasic. 
Caustic  potash,  added  to  white  of  egg,  converts  it  into  a  gelatinous 
mass.  This,  if  washed  with  water,  is  soluble  in  boiling  water  and 
boiling  alcohol.  Its  solution  is  not  coagulated  by  heat,  but  acids 
cause  an  abundant  coagulum,  soluble  in  excess  of  acid.  These 
are  the  characters  of  caseine,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  caseine 
may  be  this  albuminate  of  potash.  If  the  gelatinouB  mass  be 
washed  with  cold  water,  dissolved  in  hot  alcohol,  precipitated  by 
ether,  the  precipitate  dried,  powdered,  and  thoroughly  washed 
with  water,  we  obtain  an  insoluble  albuminate  of  potash,  which  con- 
tains 5'5  per  cent,  of  potash,  that  is,  2  eqs.  for  Cim  in  the  albumen. 

Albuminate  of  soda  appears  to  be  the  compound  present  in 
serum  and  white  of  egg.  It  is  now  thought  probable  that  it  is 
an  acid  albuminate,  that  is,  a  salt  with  1  eq.  fixed  base,  to  1  eq. 
of  a  bibasic  add.  When  boiled,  it  is  resolved  into  albumen,  whicJi 
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coagulates  and  is  found  to  contain  no  alkali,  and  neutral  albumi- 
nate of  soda,  which  remains  dissolTcd.  Caustic  soda  fonns  with 
white  of  egg  a  gelatinous  albuminate,  soluble  like  that  of  potash, 
which  seems  to  be  the  neutral  salt  just  mentioned,  with  2  eqs.  of 
soda.  White  of  egg  contains  1-6  per  cent.,  the  soluble  or  neutral 
albuminate  contains  3*7  per  cent,  of  soda,  and  these  numbers 
agree  with  the  calculation  from  1  eq.  and  2  eqs.  of  soda  for  1  of 
albumen,  Cim  Huo  Nas  Nis  Ss  Om  +  2  aq.  We  have  already 
stated  that  this  formula  for  albumen  is  not  certain,  but  yet  it  is 
not  far  from  the  truth  as  to  the  relatiye  proportions.  The  albu- 
minate of  mercury  is  insoluble  as  well  as  that  of  copper.  Hence, 
white  of  egg  is  used  as  an  antidote  in  cases  of  poisoning  by  salts 
of  these  metals. 

Fibrine.  This  compound  is  found  in  vegetable  juices,  which 
deposit  it  spontaneously  on  standing;  that  is,  it  spontaneously 
coagulates.  It  is  found  also  in  seeds,  especially  those  of  the 
cereals,  and  in  smaller  quantity  in  other  seeds.  It  occurs  dis- 
solved in  blood,  and  is  spontuieously  coagulated  on  standing, 
when  it  includes  the  red  globules,  and  forms  the  clot;  but  if 
the  blood  be  stirred  when  drawn,  it  is  obtained  free  from  the 
globules,  and  white.  It  constitutes  also  the  chief  part  of 
muscular  fibre.  Fibrine  is  best  obtained  from  blood,  by  beating 
with  a  bundle  of  rods,  to  which  it  adheres  in  strings.  These  are 
placed  in  a  current  of  water  for  some  time  to  wash  away  the  blood 
globules.  Those  parts  which  still  appear  red  are  picked  out,  and 
the  residue  placed  in  water  to  which  a  few  drops  of  acetic  acid 
have  been  added.  Here  it  swells  up  into  a  translucent  mass,  in 
which  impurities  are  easily  seen  and  removed.  The  clean  portion 
is  again  washed  to  remove  the  acid,  when  it  shrinks  to  its  former 
bulk,  and  acquires  its  fibrous  aspect.  It  still  contains  fatty  matter 
and  water ;  the  fat  is  removed  by  drying  it  and  boiling  with 
alcohol  and  ether.  It  is  also  found  dissolved  in  chyle  and  lymph. 
It  is  characterised  by  its  spontaneous  coagulation  from  its  natural 
solutions,  after  which  it  is  quite  insoluble,  and  resembles 
coagulated  albumen ;  and  the  composition  of  the  pure  fibrine  of 
flesh  and  of  flour  is  the  same  as  that  of  blood  albumen  as  nearly 
as  can  be  ascertained,  although  we  cannot  yet  say  that  they  are 
absolutely  isomeric,  because  the  amount  of  phosphates  may  differ. 
The  composition  of  blood  fibrine  is  said  to  be  different  in  the  phos- 
phates. Fibrine  from  wheat-flour,  and  fibrine  of  muscle,  both 
dissolve  in  weak  hydrochloric  acid  (1  drop  to  an  ounce  of  water), 
forming  a  turbid  fluid,  in  which  common  salt  causes  coagulation. 
Fibrine  of  blood,  in  the  same  acid,  swells  up  to  a  beautiful  jelly, 
but  does  not  dissolve,  probably  on  account  of  some  differenoe  in 
the  phosphates.    Coagulated  fibrine,  whether  vegetable  or  animal, 
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"when  covered  with  water  and  left  to  itself,  undergoes  a  change ; 
a  small  part  of  it  putrifies,  and  the  rest  is  dissolved.  The  liquid, 
freed  from  fat  by  filtration,  now  contains  albumen,  ooagulable  by 
heat  and  acids ;  and  this  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact,  that  the 
proportion  of  the  organic  elements  is  the  same  in  both. 

It  must  be  remembered,  that  fibrine,  as  obtained  from  blood,  or 
flesh,  or  in  any  other  way,  is  always  in  the  insoluble  or  coagulated 
form ;  for  we  cannot  preserve  it  in  the  soluble  form  in  which  it 
exists  in  blood,  in  vegetable  juices,  and  probably  also  in  flesh.  It 
is  supposed  that  the  rigidity  which  occurs  in  the  muscles  soon 
after  death,  depends  on  the  fibrine  of  the  muscles  passing  into  the 
insoluble  state.  At  all  events,  the  fibrine  of  fiesh,  as  soon  as  we 
can  obtain  ity  is  insoluble ;  nor  can  we  at  all  explain  why  the 
dissolved  fibrine  becomes  insoluble. 

It  appears  that  fibrine  is  not,  or  at  least  not  always,  homogeneous ; 
for  it  may  be  divided  into  two  parts  by  crystaUisable  acetic  acid, 
and  the  microsoope  shows  both  fibres  and  a  granxdar  matter,  the 
latter  being  soluble  in  the  acetic  acid,  the  former  only  swelling  up 
to  a  jelly.  But  as  some  specimens  are  entirely  dissolved,  and 
others  hurdly  at  all,  it  is  probable  that  these  two  substances  are 
mixed  in  variable  proportions.  They  must  be  nearly  alike  in 
composition,  for  the  analysis  of  fibrine  gives  numbers  almost 
exactly  the  same  as  those  of  albumen,  but  varying,  within  certain 
limits,  less  or  more. 

By  the  action  of  neutral  salts,  aided  by  a  little  alkali,  fibrine  is 
dissolved,  and  the  solution  has  the  properties  of  albumen. 

OltUen  is  the  name  given  to  the  azotised  matter  of  grain,  which 
appears  to  be  a  mixture  of  fibrine  with  glutine,  an  azotised  substance 
soluble  in  aloohcd.  Qluten  is  distinguished  for  the  facility  with 
which  it  passes,  as  in  malt,  into  the  state  of  a  soluble  ferment, 
called  diastawy  and  this  again  for  its  energetic  action  on  starch,  of 
which  2000  parts  may  be  converted  into  glucose  by  1  of  diastase. 
But  as  the  same  effect  is  produced  by  contact  with  putrid  fiesh,  yeast, 
gastric  juice,  and  animal  membranes,  it  is  probable  that  diastase  is 
not  a  distinct  compound,  but  only  soluble  fibrine  in  a  state  of  change. 

The  products  of  decomposition  of  fibrine  resemble  those  of 
albumen;  but  it  appears  that  fibrine  more  readily  undergoes 
that  action,  when  boiled  with  strong  potash,  or  heated  to  a 
certain  point  with  dry  potash,  by  which  tyrosine  and  leucine  are 
formed.  The  volatile  products  of  oxidation  are  the  same  as 
those  of  albumen.  The  products  of  the  putrefaetion  of  fibrine  are 
precisely  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  albumen. 

Xeuctne,  Cit  N  Hm  O4 ,  has  been  already  mentioned,  as  homo- 
logous with  glycocine  and  alanine,  and  has  the  same  relation  to 
viderianio  acid  as  they  have  to  formic  and  acetic  adds,  or  rather 
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the  same  relation  to  yaleraldehyde  as  they  have  to  formaldehyde 
and  aldehyde,  Cm  N  His  0*  =  Cs  N  H  +  Cio  Hio  Oi  +  2  H  O. 
It  orystalliseB  in  scales,  which  are  yolatile,  and  when  heated  with 
pota^  yields  valerianic  acid,  oarbonio  acid,  and  hydrogen. 


Ci«  N  His  O4  +  8  (EO,  HO) = KO,  Oio  H*  0»  +  N  Hs  -)-  2  (KO,  COi )  +  H« 

V ^ /  V ^ / 

Leucine.  YalariAoate  of  Potaoh. 


Leucine  has  been  detected  in  the  liyer  of  the  calf,  as  a  natural 
product. 

Leucine  is  isomeric  with  such  a  compound  as  would  he  formed 
by  the  combination  of  1  eq.  cyanic  acid,  1  eq.  oxide  of  amyle, 
and  2  eqs.  water,  Cm  N  Hi»  0*=  C5«  N  0  +  Cio  Hii  0  +  2  H  O. 
But  when  cyanic  acid  acts  on  hydrated  oxide  of  amyle,  it  yields 
allophanate  of  oxide  of  amyle,  Cu  Nt  Hm  Oa  =  Cio  Hu  0  -h 
C4  Nt  Hs  Oe,  which  is  a  crystalline  compound  quite  distinct 
from  leucine.  And  when  cyanate  of  potash  is  distilled  with 
Bulphamylate  of  potash,  there  are  formed  cyanate  of  oxide  of 
amyle,  and  its  polymeric  oyanurate  of  oxide  of  amyle,  Cio  Hii 
0,  Ci  N  0,  and  3  (CioHn  0)  +  C«  Ns  Os;  both  also  distinct 
from  leucine,  the  former  being  Cis  N  Hii  Ot ,  and  the  latter  three 
times  that  formula.  There  oan  be  little  doubt,  therefore,  that 
leucine  is  really  the  homologue  of  glyoocine  and  alanine,  and  that 
with  hyponitrous  acid  it  will  yield  the  leucie  acid,  Cit  Hit  Oe » 
homologous  with  glycolic  and  lactic  acids ;  as  also  that  it  will 
form  a  benzoleucio  acid,  Cie  His  Oio  =  Cm  Hie  Os ,  2  H  0,  homo* 
logons  with  benzoglyoolic  and  benzolactic  acids.  The  best 
method  of  preparing  leucine  will  be  presently  described,  along 
with  that  for  tyrosine.  Leucine  is  found  among  the  products  of 
the  putrefaction  of  fibrine,  as  well  as  of  albumen.  Leucine  ia 
also  isomeric  with  amylo-urethane,  or  carbamate  of  oxide  of  amyle. 

I^rosinef  Cis  N  Hii  Oe ,  is  formOvl  along  with  leucine  and  o^er 
compounds  not  yet  investigated,  when  to  fused  caustic  potash  an 
equal  weight  of  dry  fibrine  is  added,  and  the  mixture,  which 
froths  much,  is  heated  till  the  colour  changes  from  dark  brown 
to  yellow.  The  mass  is  then  dissolved  in  water,  neutralised  with 
acetic  acid,  and,  after  filtration,  allowed  to  cool.  Tyrosine  is 
deposited  in  concentric  groups  of  needles.  The  mother  liquid, 
on  further  evaporation,  yields  leucine,  which  is  purified  by  means 
of  alcohol,  in  which  it  dissolves  along  with  potash,  which  is 
separated  by  adding  sulphuric  acid.  The  alcoholic  solution  is 
evaporated,  the  residue  dissolved  in  water,  and  then  treated  with 
acetate  of  lead  to  remove  sulphuric  acid,  and  with  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  to  remove  lead,  and  the  liquid  on  evaporation  yields 
crystals  of  leucine.     Both  leucine  and  tyrosine  are  also  formed 
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when  albumen  or  fibrine  is  boiled  for  six  or  eight  honn  with  4 
or  5  parts  of  strong  hydroohloric  add,  or  with  sulphuric  acid 
diluted  with  4  parts  of  water.  The  solution  is  evaporated  in  the 
water-bath,  the  residue  dissolved  in  water,  mixed  with  excess 
of  lime,  boiled  to  expel  ammonia,  and  filtered.  The  liquid  on 
evaporation  yields  a  syrupy  mass  with  crystals.  Alcohol  of  86 
per  cent,  dissolves  the  syrup  and  leaves  the  crystals,  consisting 
of  leucine  and  tyrosine,  which  are  separated  by  their  different 
solubility  in  water.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  acids  produce  a 
third  crystalline  body,  resembling  leucine  and  tyrosine,  but 
different  from  both.  These  two  substances  are  also  formed  in 
the  putrefaction  of  fibrine,  &c.,  along  with  a  peculiar  volatile 
crystalline  body,  having  a  penetrating  and  putrid  smell,  but  not 
yet  analysed.  When  leucine  putrifies,  it  yields  valerianic  acid 
and  ammonia,  with  other  products.  The  formation  of  leucine 
appears  to  precede  that  of  tyrosine  (Bopp).  Hinterberger  has 
recently  shown  that  tyrosine  is  also  obtained  by  the  action  of 
potash  or  sulphuric  acid  on  horn,  and  in  a  larger  proportion 
than  from  fibrine,  with  less  leucine.  Horn  yields  almost  1  per 
cent,  of  its  weight  of  pure  dry  tyrosine.  Warren  de  la  Rue  has 
found  tyrosine  in  cochineal,  so  that  it  is  a  nataral  product  of 
animal  life. 

Tyrosine  forms  long  fibrous  oystals,  sparingly  soluble  in  cold 
water  and  alcohol,  more  soluble  in  hot  water.  It  is  evidently  a 
substance  of  a  very  peculiar  nature,  and  must  be  thoroughly 
investigated.  In  composition,  tyrosine.  Cm  N  Hii  Oa ,  comes 
nearest  to  hippurio  acid,  Cu  K  Ho  Oe ;  but  we  have,  as  yet, 
no  experiments  to  show  any  practical  relation  between  them. 
Tyrosine  is  neutral,  but  it  is  capable  of  uniting  with  bases. 
When  acted  on  by  diluted  nitric  acid,  it  yields  a  new  compound, 
Ci8  Ns  Hu  Oi  =  Gi8  N  Hii  Oe  +  2  N  Os  •  It  is  not,  however, 
a  compound  of  tyrosine  and  nitric  acid,  but  of  nitric  acid  1  eq. 

and  nitrotyrosine  1  eq.     Cis  N»  Hu  Ow  =  Cw  N  jr  q    V    0«  + 

N  Ob  ,  H  0.  The  first  group  of  the  last  formula,  nitrotyrosine, 
is  tyrosine,  in  which  1  eq.  of  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  1  eq.  of 
nitrous  acid.  It  has,  in  a  higher  degree  than  tyrosine  itself, 
feeble  basic  properties,  and  combines  not  only  with  nitric,  but 
with  sulphuric  and  hydrochloric  acids.  But  it  also  combines 
with  oxide  of  silver,  in  the  proportion  of  2  eqs.  of  nitrotyrosine 
to  3  of  oxide  of  silver.    Nitrotyrosine  forms  yellow  crystals. 

Leucine  and  tyrosine  have  here  been  described  as  products  of 
the  decomposition  of  fibrine ;  but  it  must  be  remembered,  that 
they  are  also  obtained  in  the  decomposition  of  albumen, 
oaseine,  and  horn,  by  the  action  of  alkalies  and  of  acids,  and  by 
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putrefaction.  They  are  interefltiog,  because  tbe  fact  that  they 
ocour  in  bo  many  ways,  is  a  proof  either  that  they  form  two  of 
the  proximate  constituents  of  sanguigenous  matter,  or  that  they 
enter  into  tbe  composition  of  such  proximate  constituents,  whicli 
are  not  yet  known.  They  are  certainly  some  of  the  intermediate 
products  of  tbe  destruction  of  animal  tissues,  between  the 
sanguigenous  bodies  at  one  extreme,  and  the  still  less  complex 
excreted  compounds^  such  as  uric  acid,  hippuric  acid,  urea, 
kreatine,  kreatinine,  &c.,  and  are  rather  too  near  the  latter  to 
be  the  true  proximate  constituents  of  sanguigenous  matter. 

Caseine,  This,  the  third  great  form  of  sanguigenous  matter, 
is,  like  the  two  already  described,  found  in  vegetables,  chiefly  in 
seeds,  and  in  largest  proportion  in  leguminous  seeds ;  hence  it  is 
sometimes  called  legumine.  In  the  animal  kingdom  it  is  chiefly 
found  dissolved  in  milk,  as  it  is  in  smaller  proportion  in  some 
vegetable  juices.  It  is  distinguished  from  flbrine  and  albumen 
by  its  not  coagulating  either  spontaneously  or  by  heat,  and  by 
forming  a  skin  when  its  solution  is  evaporated.  Its  formula  (on 
the  supposition  of  2  eqs.  of  sulphur)  is  said  by  liebig  to  be  Ctss 
Nm  Ss  Has8  Om,  with  phosphates,  and  there  is  no  diflerenoo 
between  vegetable  and  animal  caseine.  Gerhardt  and  other 
chemists  consider  caseine  as  the  albuminate  of  potash,  and 
insoluble  or  coagulated  caseine  as  isomeric  with  albumen.  The 
latter  view  explains  very  easily  the  ready  conversion  of  one  into 
the  other  in  plants  or  animals ;  but  Liebig's  view,  as  we  shall  see, 
may  also  be  so  applied  as  to  explain  this  remarkable  fSEutt.  Caseine 
is  not  coagulated  by  heat,  but  is  coagulated  by  dilute  acids, 
which  are  unable  to  coagulate  albumen.  It  is  easily  redissolved 
by  alkalies. 

In  milk,  which  is  alkaline,  caseine  is  dissolved,  along  with 
sugar  of  milk,  salts,  and  suspended  oil  or  butter.  When  milk 
turns  sour,  its  alkali  is  gradually  neutralised  and  overpowered 
by  lactic  acid,  produced  by  the  fermentation  of  sugar  of  milk, 
and  the  caseine  at  last  coagulates  from  the  presence  of  free 
acid.  It  is  absolutely  certain  that  caseine,  in  the  animal  body, 
can  yield  albumen  and  flbrine,  because  young  animals,  fed  on 
milk  alone,  produce  blood  and  muscle,  and  milk  contains  no 
other  sanguigenous  compound  than  caseine.  Cheese  is  coagu- 
lated and  pressed  caseine,  and  when  made  from  well-skimmed 
milk,  is  nearly  pure  ;  but  that  made  from  sweet  milk  or  cream 
contains  also  much  butter.  The  infusion  of  the  lining  mem- 
brane of  a  calfs  fourth  stomach,  or  rennet,  as  it  is  called,  contains 
albumen  or  some  other  substance  of  a  like  nature,  in  a  state  of 
decay,  that  is,  of  decomposition.  It  acts  on  the  sugar  in  milk, 
converts  a  part  of  it  into  lactic  acid,  and  thus  causes  coagulation ; 
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but  as  curd  is  formed  before  the  milk  has  become  bout,  we  must 
infer  either  that  the  caseine  coagulates  as  soon  as  the  milk 
becomes  neutral,  or. that  the  ferment  or  rennet  coagulates  it  by  an 
action  of  contact.  Perhaps  both  are  true.  Nay,  it  has  been  found 
that  milk,  even  when  made  distinctly  alkaline,  coagulates  with 
rennet  if  warmed  rather  more  than  without  the  alkali.  Indeed, 
it  would  appear  that  the  curd,  a  coagulated  caseine,  is  a  compound 
of  caseine  with  phosphate  of  lime.  For  if  an  acid  be  cautiously 
added,  so  as  just  to  neutralise  the  alkali,  the  milk  remains  liquid, 
but  coagulates  on  boiling,  and  this  curd  is  like  that  from  rennet, 
insoluble  in  alkaline  solutions,  in  which  pure  caseine  is  soluble. 
Caseine  is  the  proper  ferment  for  the  lactic  and  butyric  fermen- 
tation, as  fibrine  or  gluten  is  for  the  vinous  fermentation.  The 
caseine  of  peas  and  beans  is  obtained  by  rubbing  up  the  seeds 
with  water,  and  allowing  the  starch  to  settle.  We  have  then  a 
solution  of  caseine,  turbid,  and,  but  for  the  absence  of  butter 
and  sugar,  hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  skimmed  milk.  The 
Chinese  make  cheese  from  peas  and  beans,  and  coagulate  it  by 
rennet.  This  cheese,  when  it  decays  or  putrifies,  acquires  the 
peculiar  smell  and  taste  which  characterise  the  cheese  from  milk 
in  the  same  states.  Fresh  cheese  is  tasteless,  save  for  the  butter 
in  it ;  but  on  keeping,  oily  acids,  such  as  butyric  and  valerianic 
acids,  and  ammonia,  are  slowly  formed,  and  hence  the  strong 
flavour  of  old  cheese.     (See  Milk  and  Cheese.) 

The  products  of  the  decomposition  of  caseine  are  almost 
exactly  the  same  as  those  of  albumen  and  fibrine,  whether  it  be 
decomposed  by  alkalies,  by  acids,  or  by  putrefaction ;  for  it  yields 
leucine,  tyrosine,  benzoic  acid,  hyduret  of  benzoyle,  various 
aldehydes  and  volatile  acids,  and  several  nitryles,  such  as 
hydrocyanic  acid,  or  formonitryle,  acetonitryle,  and  valeronitryle. 
Besides  all  these,  there  are,  as  in  albumen  and  flbrine,  many 
others  not  yet  fully  studied. 

Such  is  a  brief  account  of  the  chief  sang^igenous  compounds, 
and  of  the  products  of  their  decomposition.  Some  other  sub- 
stances, occasionally  described  with  these,  appear  to  be  simply 
impure  albumen,  flbrine,  or  caseine.  Such  are  Fungine^  from 
mushrooms ;  Gliadine,  the  viscid  portion  of  the  gluten  of  wheat- 
flour  ;  and  Diastase,  the  supposed  active  principle  of  malt,  which 
converts  starch  into  sugar.  It  is  flbrine  in  a  state  of  change, 
and  its  action  on  sugar  depends  on  that  state,  which  is  induced 
when  grain  is  moistened  and  allowed  to  germinate,  as  in  malting. 
The  substance  of  horn,  feathers,  and  hair,  seems  to  be  a  modi- 
flcation  of  coagulated  albumen.  It  is  no  longer  fit  for  sanguifica- 
tion perhaps  from  its  insolubility ;  but  the  products  of  its  decom- 
position are  similar  to  those  of  sanguigenous  matter.     Animal 
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mucu9  much  resembles  albumen,  when  dried.     It  tben  swells  up 
if  moistened,  like  gum  tragaoanth.     It  forms  a  precipitate  'with 
piorio  acid.    Like  albumen  and  fibrine  it  contains  snlphiir,   and 
it  is  a  powerful  ferment,  as  is  seen  in  bile  and  urine,  both  of 
which  putrify  when  left  in  contact  with  the  mucus  of  the  ^all> 
bladder  or  of  the  urinary  bladder,  but  do  not  undergo  putre- 
faction or  fermentation,  if  the  mucus  be  removed.     GlobuUne^ 
the  colourless  azotised  matter  of  the  blood  globules,  also  found  in 
the  crystalline  humour  of  the  eye,  is  another  albuminous  oom- 
pound,  very  nearly  related  to  albumen.    Fibroine  is  the  name 
given  to  an  albuminous  substance  found  in  silk  and  in  sponge. 
Vitelline  is  the  albuminous  matter  of  the  yolk  of  e^s.    lehthine 
is  that  of  the  yolk  of  the  ova  of  cartilaginous  fishes.     Emydine  is 
that  of  the  yolk  of  the  turtle's  eggs.     Crystallohematin^  is  a 
crystalline  substance,  generally  red,  but  colourless  when  pore, 
found  in  the  blood  of  certain  animals,  especially  of  rodentia  and 
camivora.    It  is  an  azotised  compound,  but  its  exact  composition 
is  not  yet  known.     It  is  very  easily  altered,   and  cannot  be 
recrystallised  from  its  solution. 

The  most  interesting  fact  connected  with  sangnigenous  bodies 
is,  their  mutual  convertibility.  Any  one  of  the  three  is  capable 
of  forming  the  two  others  in  the  body,  for  animals  can  live  on 
milk,  on  eggs  or  blood,  and  on  flour  or  muscle,  which  respectively 
contain,  almost  no  sanguigenous  matter,  but  caseine,  albumen, 
and  fibrine.  The  apparent  isomerism  of  the  fibrine  of  flesh 
and  flour,  with  the  albumen  of  blood,  is  also  very  important, 
especially  as  we  can  now  convert  that  fibrine  into  albumeii. 
artificially. 

When  a  vegetable  juice,  containing  one  or  more  of  t^ese 
compounds  along  with  sugar,  is  exposed  to  the  air,  oxygen  is 
absorbed,  and  a  change  is  commenced  in  the  albumen,  fibrine, 
caseine,  gluten,  &c.,  which  is  soon  communicated  to  the  sugar, 
causing  it  to  undergo  the  vinous  fermentation.  The  temperature 
rises,  and  occasionally  the  viscous  fermentation  takes  place, 
producing  lactic  acid,  gum,  and  mannite.  During  fermentation, 
a  grey  deposit  is  formed  ;  this  is  yeast  or  ferment.  When  the 
whole  of  the  azotised  principles  have  not  been  decomposed  or 
rendered  insoluble,  the  liquid,  if  excluded  from  air,  remains 
without  further  change ;  but  if  air  be  admitted,  the  alcohol  is 
converted  into  acetic  acid,  oxygen  being  absorbed  by  the  azotised 
matters,  the  contact  of  which  causes  the  alcohol  also  to  absorb 
oxygen.  When  the  sugar  is  in  excess,  only  part  of  it  is  converted 
into  alcohol,  and  part  of  the  azotised  matter  takes  the  form  of 
insoluble  yeast,  the  rest  being  decomposed.  The  saccharine  and 
spirituous  liquid  undergoes  no  further  alteration.    All  the  above 
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Btatements  apply  to  the  juioe  of  the  grape,  and  to  the  formation 
of  wines  and  vinegar.  It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  grape 
juice  does  not  ferment  if  air,  filtered  through  cotton  or  asbestos, 
be  supplied  to  it;  and  that  when  unfiltered  air  is  admitted, 
fermentation  oconrs,  aooompanied  by  the  deyelopment  of  minute 
oellolar  plants  or  fungi.  It  would  appear  that  the  germ  of  these 
obtain  access  and  find  their  proper  pabulum  in  the  juioe.  Some 
infdsions,  as  that  of  meat,  however,  ferment  even  when  supplied 
with  filtered  air.  The  presence  of  the  germs  is  not  perhaps 
essential,  but  it  may  assist  in  commencing  the  change,  which,  when 
once  begun,  continues  till  either  the  ferment  or  the  sugar  is 
decomposed. 

When  the  juice,  as  that  of  the  grape,  contains  tartaric  acid, 
ethers  are  formed,  which  give  the  liquid  a  peculiar  smell  and 
flavour,  snch  as  Gsnanthio  ether,  which  is  characteristic  of  all 
wines.  When  a  juice  contains  sugar  and  caseine,  it  is  most  apt 
to  undergo  the  lactic  fermentation,  or  at  least  the  caseine 
favours  the  production  of  lactic  acid  from  the  sugar.  But  at  a 
high  temperature,  such  as  100^,  butyric  acid  is  formed,  instead 
of  lactic  acid. 

Vegetable  fibrine,  as  it  is  found  in  wheat-flour,  is  subject  to 
continual  alteration  by  contact  with  water ;  and  in  this  state  it 
has  the  singular  property  of  converting  starch  into  dextrine,  a 
soluble  gum,  and  then  into  sugar.  This  remarkable  power  is 
best  seen  in  germinating  grain,  as  iu  malt,  of  which  a  small  part 
mixed  with  a  large  quantity  of  starch  in  a  thick  paste,  and 
warmed  to  150^  or  160'',  very  soon  renders  the  whole  quite  fluid 
and  dissolved,  and  finally  converts  it  into  grape  sugar.  That 
part  of  the  fibrine  which  acts  on  the  starch  has  become  soluble  in 
water.    It  is  called  diastase. 

Diastase  is  made  by  rubbing  up  malt  with  a  little  water, 
expressing  the  mixture,  adding  just  enough  alcohol  to  separate 
the  albumen,  and  to  allow  the  liqnid  to  filter.  The  filtered 
liquid  mixed  with  more  alcohol,  deposits  the  diastase.  It  is 
purified  by  being  repeatedly  dissolved  in  water  and  precipitated 
by  alcohol.  It  is  finaUy  dried  at  a  temperature  of  IW  or  110*. 
Thus  prepared,  diastase  cannot  be  a  pure  compound,  but  it 
possesses  in  a  high  degree  the  power  of  promoting  the  solution 
of  starch,  that  is,  its  conversion  into  dextrine  and  sugar.  One 
part  of  diastase  can  convert  into  dextrine,  with  a  little  sugar,  no 
less  than  2000  parts  of  starch.  Diastase  is  evidently  fibrine 
altered,  and  still  more  prone  to  change.  Its  solution  cannot  be 
kept,  it  becomes  acid,  and  loses  its  action  on  starch. 

3faU  is  made  by  softening  barley  in  water,  and  then  ex- 
posing it  to  the  air  in  moderately  thick  layers,  at  a  moderate 
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temperature,  taming  it  frequently.  In  about  four  days  the  seeds 
germinate,  if  they  have  not  been  allowed  to  become  too  hot,  and 
if  the  air  has  had  free  aoeess.  As  soon  as  the  gernn  has 
acquired  the  length  of  the  seed,  the  operation  is  checked  hy 
drying  the  seeds  in  a  current  of  warm  air.  They  now  constitute 
malt  In  this  operation  much  carbonic  acid  is  given  off,  oxygen 
being  no  doubt  absorbed ;  the  azotised  matter  in  the  seeds  has 
undergone  a  change,  and  has  acquired  the  properties  of  diastase  ; 
and  the  starch  has  in  part  disappeared,  its  place  being  supplied 
by  grape  sugar  and  dextrine. 

When  the  malt  is  infused  in  warm  water,  the  metamorphosis 
of  the  starch  is  completed,  and  the  whole  dextrine  passes  into 
sugar,  which  dissolves,  along  with  extractive  matter  and  salts. 
The  solution  is  called  must.  When  sufficiently  concentrated, 
hops  and  yeast  are  added,  and  fermentation  being  carried  on,  the 
result  is  leer  or  a/e,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  must.  When 
the  malt  has  been  in  part  roasted,  the  beer  becomes  very  dark- 
coloured,  as  in  the  case  of  porter. 

To  obtain  grain  spirit,  the  meal,  either  of  barley,  oats,  or  rye, 
or  a  mixture,  is  digested  in  warm  water  along  with  1  part  of 
malt  for  4  of  meal,  till  the  mass,  at  first  thick,  becomes  fluid,  a 
proof  that  all  the  starch  has  been  metamorphosed.  Yeast  is 
then  added,  and,  after  fermentation,  the  must,  or  wort  as  it  is 
called,  is  distilled  and  rectified.  Potato  spirit  is  obtained  in 
the  same  way,  only  using  potato  starch,  instead  of  barley  meal 
or  rye  flour. 

Many  other  vegetable  matters,  and  many  fruits,  may  be  made 
to  yield  spirit,  malt  or  diastase  being  used  in  all  cases  where 
starch  is  to  be  converted  into  sugar. 

Potato  spirit  is  accompanied  by  the  hydrated  oxide  of  amyle,  or 
oil  of  potato  spirit,  or  amylic  alcohol,  with  some  butylic  alcohol, 
and  probably  other  alcohols :  grain  spirit  by  an  oily  matter,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  margaric,  capric,  and  oenanthic  acids,  probably 
in  part  as  margaric  and  oenanthic  ether,  and  of  a  volatile 
oil,  called  by  Mulder  oleum  siticum,  that  is,  oil  of  grain. 
Wine  spirit,  that  is,  brandy,  contains  oenanthic  ether,  and  the 
spirit  of  molasses,  or  rum,  owes  its  flavour  to  butyric  ether. 
Brandy,  but  especially  the  coarse  brandy  made  from  the  expressed 
grapes,  contains  besides  alcohol,  methylic,  propylic,  butylic,  much 
amylic,  and  some  caproic  alcohoL  The  oils  which  contaminate 
potato  and  grain  spirit  are  offensive,  and  even  injurious  to  health : 
they  are  included  by  the  Germans  under  the  general  term  Ik^aeloel^ 
and,  as  we  have  seen,  are  chiefly  composed  of  several  alcohols, 
among  which  the  amylic  predominates,  an  alcohol  of  a  very 
unpleasant  odour.    There  are  also  compounds  of  oxide  of  ethyle, 
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and  perhaps  some  of  its  homologues,  with  oily  acids,  some  of  which 
are  fragrant,  others  unpleasant. 

Yeasty  or  Ferment,  is  the  mass  which  rises  to  the  surface 
during  the  yinous  fermentation  of  grape  jnice,  infusion  of  malt 
or  other  similar  liquids.  If  yeast  have  heen  added,  as  is  usual  in 
the  case  of  malt,  and  ahsolutely  necessary  when  we  wish  to 
ferment  a  solution  of  pure  sugar,  then  at  the  end  of  the  process, 
in  those  liquids  which  contain,  as  grape  juice  and  infasion  of 
malt  do,  much  soluhle  albuminous  matter  (fibrine),  we  find  in  the 
scum  carried  up  by  the  carbonic  acid  gas,  a  quantity  of  yeast 
much  larger  than  we  have  added  to  the  liquid. 

This  yeast  is  a  mixture  of  starch  or  dextrine,  sugar,  insoluble 
fibrine,  and  hordeine,  a  form  of  cellulose  or  woody  fibre.  If  kept 
it  continues  to  decompose,  giving  off  carbonic  acid,  till  at  last  aJil 
the  fibrine  has  been  rendered  soluble  and  decomposed,  and  all  the 
starch,  dextrine,  or  sugar,  converted  into  alcohol,  or,  if  air  be  freely 
admitted,  into  acetic  acid.  Finally,  an  insoluble  residue  is  left 
which  is  cellulose.  It  is  a  disputed  point,  whether  this  cellulose 
was  at  first  mechanically  suspended  in  the  juice,  infusion,  or  yeast, 
or  whether  it  has  been  produced,  possibly  as  a  result  of  the  growth 
of  minute  fungi,  from  dextrine  or  sugar  previously  dissolved.  It 
is  difficult  to  decide,  as  yeast  always  contains  much  insoluble 
matter,  and  we  must  add  yeast  in  order  to  reproduce  it.  Still  it 
is  probable,  since  we  obtain  much  more  yeast  from  a  nearly  or 
quite  clear  infasion  of  malt,  than  we  added  to  it,  and  of  much 
the  same  or  exactly  the  same  quality,  that  cellulose  is  here 
reproduced  from  dextrine  or  sugar. 

A  given  weight  of  yeast  can  only  convert  into  alcohol  and 
carbonic  acid  a  limited  amount  of  sugar,  because  the  yeast  acts  in 
virtue  of  its  decomposition,  and  as  soon  as  it  is  all  decomposed, 
and  cellulose  alone  is  left,  the  action  of  course  oeasesi 

The  ferment  of  grape  juice  is  called  the  lees  of  wine, 

Panification.  Bread  may  be  made  from  any  flour  containing, 
as  all  good  flour  does,  vegetable  fibrine,  sugar,  and  starch.  The 
flour  being  made  into  a  paste  with  warm  water,  and  yeast  being 
added,  it  is  set  aside  in  a  warm  place.  After  a  time,  more  flour 
is  kneaded  into  the  mass,  which  has  begun  to  rise,  and  the  whole 
is  now  heated  in  the  oven,  or  baked.  The  yeast  induces  the 
vinous  fermentation  in  the  sugar  of  the  flour,  and  the  alcohol 
and  carbonic  acid  escaping,  raise  the  bread  and  render  it  porous. 
The  starch  in  general  is  little  changed,  but  the  sugar  disappears, 
as  well  as  a  part  of  the  gluten  or  fibrine.  To  avoid  this  loss, 
bread  is  now  raised  by  means  of  carbonate  of  soda  or  ammonia 
and  a  diluted  acid,  which  are  added  to  the  dough,  and  the  effect 
is  perfectly  satisfactory.  Equally  good  or  better  bread  is  obtaiaeds 
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and  the  quantity  of  floor  whioh  will  yield  1500  loayes  by  fermen- 
tation, fumishes  1600  by  the  new  method,  the  sugar  and  fibrine 
being  saved.     It  has  been  stated  that  the  increased  weight  is  due 
to  water  merely,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  see  why  the  sugar,  retained 
in  the  new  method,  and  decomposed  in  the  old,  for  alcohol  may- 
be oolleoted  from  bread  during  its  formation  by  the  old  method, 
should  not  add  to  the  weight  of  the  solid  residue.    It  is  at  all 
eyents  certain  that  excellent  bread  is  made  without  the  use  of 
yeast.    The  addition  of  a  little  alum  to  the  dough  is  uaeful  in 
arresting  that  decomposition  in  the  flour  which  is  apt  to  occur  if 
it  have  been  kept  in  a  moist  place.    Too  much  alum  cannot  be 
introduced,  as  it  would  prevent  the  fermentation.     The  best 
addition  to  flour  whioh  has  suffered  from  moisture,  is  lime-wat^-, 
which  neutralises  the   acid  formed,   and   destroys  the   muBty 
flavour,  restoring  the  sweetness  of  the  flour.    It  is  also  quite 
wholesome,  and  is  even  a  most  desirable  addition  in  the  caae  of 
children,  who  consume  much  lime  in  their  growth. 

MticuSf  the  semi-fluid  matter  that  is  found  on  the  surface  of 
the  mucous  membranes,  and  also  in  the  urinary  and  gall  bladders, 
is  another  form  of  albuminous  matter.  Its  analysis  comes  very 
near  to  that  of  albumen,  and  the  precise  difference,  if  any,  between 
them,  is  not  known. 

We  have  already  mentioned  that  sanguigenous  bodies  can 
alone  yield  blood,  and  that  they  also  form  tissues ;  but  they  are 
not,  strictly  speaking,  the  only  compound  of  which  tissues  may 
be  formed.  The  membranes  and  vessels,  as  well  as  some  other 
parts,  are  composed  of  gelatine,  and  are  called  the  gelatigenoas 
tissues.  But  gelatine  cannot  yield  blood,  and  the  reason  is  very 
obvious,  in  its  composition ;  for  it  contains  no  sulphur.  Chondrine, 
the  substance  of  whioh  cartilage  is  formed,  agrees  in  this  respect 
with  gelatine. 

Gelatine  is  found  in  the  skin,  the  cellular  membranes,  and 
membranes  in  general.  Its  distinguishing  character  is  that  of 
dissolving  in  hot  water,  and  forming  a  jelly  on  cooling.  The 
impure  gelatine  obtained  by  boiling  hoofs  and  hides  is  called 
glue.  The  purest  gelatine  is  isinglass,  from  the  air-bladder  of 
fishes.  But  the  gelatine  of  bones,  hoofe,  and  skins  may  be 
purified  so  as  to  be  equal  to  isinglass.  It  is  often  called  0M6t9M, 
and  the  name  of  gelatine  is  now  given  to  the  product  of  boiling  it 
with  water.  When  dry,  it  is  quite  transparent,  and  soluble  in 
water ;  it  is  likewise  very  adhesive.  Its  formula,  according  to 
the  latest  analysis,  is  Gsa  Nis  Hor  0»a.  But  the  property  of 
gelatinising  depends  on  the  presence  of  phosphates;  for  when 
gelatine  is  long  boiled  with  water  alone,  or  with  a  Httle  alkali, 
phosphate  of  lime  is  deposited,  and  the  solution  no  longer  forms  a 
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jelly  on  cooling.  The  distinguishing  oharaoter  of  gelatine  or 
rather  of  osseine,  is  that  of  being  slowly  dissolved  by  boiling  with 
water,  and  then  forming  a  jelly  on  oooling.  In  this  change  the 
weight  of  the  osscine,  whether  from,  bones  or  otherwise,  is  not 
altered,  and  its  composition  remains  the  same. 

Tannine^  or  tannic  acid,  converts  osseine  into  leather.  But  the 
finer  kinds  of  skins  are  not  tanned,  but  prepared  by  means  of 
hydroohlorate  of  alumina,  made  by  adding  common  salt  to 
solution  of  alum.  The  alumina  combines  with  the  osseine, 
forming  an  imputrescible  substance,  in  which  the  structure  of  the 
original  membrane  is  not  injured.  The  soft  supple  kid  leather, 
and  what  is  called  Hungary  leather,  for  saddles  and  harness, 
which  are  remarkably  supple,  are  prepared  in  this  way. 

In  the  bones  of  certain  palmipedes,  the  vertebrse  of  fishes,  and 
some  shells,  there  is  found  an  insoluble  form  of  osseine,  not 
converted  into  gelatine  by  boiling  with  water. 

Chondrincy  the  gelatine  of  cartilages,  is  similar  to  gelatine,  but 
its  composition  is  best  represented  by  the  formula,  Cri  N9H09  Ost, 
and  phosphates.  It  is  precipitated,  when  in  solution,  by  acids, 
alum,  and  salts  of  lead,  which  do  not  precipitate  gelatine.  Both 
gelatine  and  chondrine  are  precipitated  by  infusion  of  galls ;  and 
leather  is  a  compound  of  tannic  acid  with  gelatine.  The  matter 
of  the  elastic  tissue,  such  as  that  of  the  yellow  ligaments  of  the 
vertebral  column,  differs  both  from  osseine  and  chondrine. 

When  osseine  or  gelatine  is  acted  on  by  potash,  it  yields,  among 
other  products,  glycocine  or  glycoeoll,  C*  N  He  O* ,  and  leucine, 
homologous  with  it,  Gn  N  His  0* .  With  acids,  similar  results 
are  obtained.  When  oxidised  by  means  of  sulphuric  acid  and 
bichromate  of  potash,  gelatine  yields  many,  if  not  all,  of  the 
products  derived  from  sanguigenous  bodies,  except  such  as 
contain  sulphur ;  such  as  the  aldehydes,  the  volatile  acids,  and 
the  nitryles,  besides  benzoic  acid  and  hyduret  of  benzoyle,  and 
an  oil  with  the  odour  of  oil  of  cinnamon,  not  yet  analysed,  pos- 
sibly a  homologue  of  the  oil  of  bitter  almonds  or  hyduret  of 
benzoyle,  Cio  Hs  Oi ,  or  Cis  Hio  Os . 

It  ifi  most  important  to  remember  that  gelatine  is  not  capable 
of  forming  blood,  and  hence  cannot  be  the  chief  constituent  of 
food«  If  available  at  all,  it  can  only  be  to  form  membranes. 
As  there  is  no  reason  why  the  above  formulas  should  be  doubled 
or  multiplied,  and  they  cannot  be  halved,  because  the  eqs.  of 
nitrogen  are  13  and  9,  it  would  appear  that  gelatine  and  chon- 
drine are  both  much  less  complex  than  albumen,  fibrine,  or 
caseine,  and  in  fact  products,  perhaps  among  the  first  products,  of 
their  destruction  by  oxidation.  (See  the  processes  going  on  in 
the  animal  body.)     They  are  themselves  resolved,  by  further 
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oxidation,  into  products  still  less  complex.  Bat  it  is  evident 
that  along  with  gelatine  or  ohondrine,  some  product  or  products 
must  be  formed,  containing  the  sulphur  of  the  sanguigenons 
compounds.     Such  a  body  actually  occurs  in  the  bile. 

Bone  contains  from  37  to  44  per  cent,  of  gelatine  with  vessels, 
nerves,  &o. ;  the  rest  are  earthy  matter,  phosphate  of  lime  ofaieflj. 
This  proportion  yaries  in  disease,  moUities  osBtum  being  attended 
with  a  deficiency  of  earthy  matter.  In  young  animals  also,  there 
is  less  than  the  average  proportion  of  earthy  matter,  while  in  old 
age  there  is  more  of  the  earthy  and  less  of  the  animal  matter  in 
the  bones. 

The  mineral  ingredients  of  bone  are,  phosphate  of  lime,  phos- 
phate of  magnesia,  common  salt,  and  at  all  events  in  burnt  or 
calcined  bones,  carbonate  of  lime.    Besides  these,  bones  always 
contain  fluoride  of  calcium,  which  has  been  said  to  be  more 
abundant,  and  even  to  reach  12  or  15  per  cent,  in  fossil  bones. 
If  80,  the  cause  probably  is,  that  a  great  part  of  the  phosphate 
has  been  carried  away  by  water  containing  carbonic  acid,  in 
which  it  dissolves,  while  the  fluoride,  being  much  more  insoluble, 
is  left.    In  recent  bones,  the  amount  of  fluoride  of  calciufti  varies, 
but  does  not  in  all  probability  ever  exceed  3  or  4  per  cent.,  and  is 
often  much  less.     It  has  been  stated  that  recent  bones  properly 
treated  may  be  made  to  yield  as  much  fluoride  as  fossil  bones ; 
but  it  is  probable,  from  the  known  action  of  water  containing* 
carbonic  acid  on  bones,  that  there  is  generally  less  phosphate,  and 
consequently  more  fluoride,  in  the  latter,  than  in  the  former.    Its 
use  would  seem  to  be  to  render  the  bones  tougher,  by  destroying 
all  tendency  in  the  phosphate  to  crystallise.     For  pure  phosphate 
of  lime  is  much  dispos^  to  crystallise,  and  it  is  often  observed 
that  the  presence  of  a  small  proportion  of  foreign  matter  deprives 
substances  of  the  power  of  crystallising. 

Bone  Black  or  Ivoty  Black  is  the  black  mass  left  when  bones 
or  teeth  are  calcined  in  close  yessels.  It  consists  of  bone  earth, 
and  charcoal,  and  the  latter,  being  finely  divided,  has  much 
decolorising  and  deodorising  power.  It  is  possible  that  all 
the  varieties  of  animal  charcoal  owe  some  of  their  properties  in 
part  to  the  phosphates  which  they  all  contain  in  less  proportion 
than  bone  black,  and  in  part  to  the  presence  of  some  solid 
compound  of  carbon  and  nitrogen,  such  as  paracyanogen.  The 
oily  matters  obtained  in  the  distillation  of  bones,  known  as 
DippePs  animal  oil,  are  rich  in  yolatile  oily  bases.  Anderson  has 
found  in  them  all  the  known  bases  of  the  aniline  and  pyridine 
series,  as  well  as  others  not  fally  studied.  They  also  contain  a 
good  many  of  the  bases  of  the  methylamine  series. 

Gerhardt  has  observed  that  gelatine  dissolves  in  oil  of  vitriol, 
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and  that  the  solution)  if  diluted  and  hoiled,  yields  sulphate  of 
ammonia,  and  a  fermentescible  saccharine  matter  (probably 
gluoose,  or  a  body  isomeric  with  it). 

This  fact  is  important,  for  Hunt  considers  gelatine  to  be  formed 
directly  from  cellulose  and  ammonia  by  the  separation  of  water  or 
of  its  elements.    Thus :; — 

Cit  Hio  Oio  +  2  N  H*=:  6  H  0  +  Cit  Hio  Nt  0«. 

Cellulose.  Gelatine. 

If  this  be  the  true  formula  of  gelatine,  then  it  is  easy  to  see 
how,  by  taking  up  6  or  8  eqs.  of  water,  it  may  yield  gluoose  and 
ammonia.  The  analysis  of  gelatine,  however,  does  not  yield  so 
much  nitrogen,  by  nearly  2  per  cent.,  as  Hunt's  formula  requires. 
Still  these  relations  must  be  borne  in  mind.  We  have,  with 
Liebig,  and  also  with  Hunt,  supposed  gelatine  to  contain  no 
sulphur.  But  some  chemists  state  that  it  does  contain  about  0*6 
to  0*7  per  cent.  This  may  possibly  be  essential,  but  may  also 
depend  on  the  presence  of  albuminous  matter,  which  would  also 
diminish  the  percentage  of  nitrogen. 

It  may  here  be  mentioned  that  some  chemists  regard  osieine,  or 
gelatine,  chondrine,  and  elastic  yellow  tissue,  to  be  isomeric,  at 
least  so  far  as  the  combustible  elements  are  concerned. 

THE  BILE. 

This  important  animal  fluid  is  separated  from  the  blood,  in 
which  it  is  always  present  in  small  proportion,  by  the  liver,  and 
collected  in  the  gall  bladder.  Thence  it  passes  into  the  small 
intestine,  and  on  its  way  downwards,  is  entirely  reabsorbed,  and 
expelled  from  the  system,  not,  as  was  formerly  supposed,  in  the 
fffices,  but  in  the  form  of  various  oxidised  products,  chiefly 
carbonic  acid,  water,  ammonia,  common  salt,  and  sulphuric  acid, 
by  the  lungs,  the  skin,  and  the  kidneys.  The  colouring  matter  of 
the  fieces,  formerly  regarded  as  bile,  is  not  bile  at  all,  and  is 
moreover,  even  if  it  were  bile,  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  whole 
hepatic  secretion.  It  may  be  one  of  the  products  derived  from 
bile,  but  even  this  is  doubtful,  and  it  can  represent  at  most  a  very 
small  part  of  that  secretion. 

Bile  is  a  viscid  oily  liquid,  of  a  greenish  yellow  colour,  and 
very  bitter  taste,  followed  by  a  sweetish  after-taste.  It  is 
entirely  misoible  with  water,  and  its  solution  froths  like  one  of 
soap.  In  the  gall-bladder  bile  is  mixed  with  mucus.  This  is 
got  rid  of  by  dissolving  the  bile  in  alcohol,  filtering  the 
solution  from  the  mucus,  and  drying  it  up  in  the  water-bath* 

L  L 
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The  dried  bile  has  a  dark-green  coloiir  in  mass,  but  in  powder 
is  much  paler.  It  may  be  obtained  nearly  white  by  deooloriaing 
the  alooholio  solution  with  animal  charooal.  It  still  retains, 
besides  the  true  bile,  traoes  of  oholesterine  and  of  fata,  which 
may  be  removed  by  ether. 

The  bile,  which,  aooording  to  some  of  the  best  chemists, 
appeared  to  be  a  complex  and  variable  mixture  of  a  multitude 
of  products  differing  little  in  properties,  has  now  become,  by  the 
admirable  researches  of  Strecker,  one  of  the  most  striking  ex- 
amples of  the  insight  gained  into  the  most  complex  origanic 
compounds  by  the  study  of  the  products  of  their  decompositaon, 
and  turns  out  to  have  a  constitution  very  fax  from  being'  ao 
complex  as  was  imagined. 

It  is,  in  fact,  a  mixture,  in  certain  proportions  which  vary  in 
different  species  of  animals,  but  are  permanent  in  each  species, 
of  two  salts,  of  which  the  base  is  soda  (with  small  and  variable 
portions  of  potash  and  ammonia),  and  of  which  the  acids  are 
two  remarkable  products  of  the  destruction  of  sanguigenous 
matter,  and  perhaps,  one  of  them,  of  gelatigenoos  matter,  by 
the  oxygen  of  the  blood.  One  of  these  acids,  eholic  acid,  contains 
nitrogen ;  the  other,  choleic  acid,  contains  nitrogen  and  sulphur, 
the  latter  element  being  derived  from  the  sanguigenous  compounds. 

Cholic  Acid,  Csi  N  H4b  Oh  =  Cm  N  Hm  On  ,  H  0,  is  the  first 
of  these.  It  was  discovered  by  GmeHn,  but  its  nature  and  com- 
position were  first  ascertained  by  Strecker.  When  the  solution 
of  dry  bile  in  absolute  alcohol  is  mixed  with  ether,  a  deposit  is 
formed,  which  on  standing  is  converted  into  a  mass  of  small 
crystals.  These  are  chiefly  chelate  of  soda,  with  a  little  choleate. 
When  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid,  radiated  groups  of  crys- 
tals are  gradually  deposited,  which  are  cholic  acid.  They 
are  sparingly  soluble  in  water  and  ether,  very  soluble  in 
alcohol.  Cholic  acid  is  decomposed  when  heated  with  mineral 
acids,  and  also  when  heated  with 'potash.  Its  salts  are  bitter 
and  sweet,  and  resemble  soaps.  They  crystallise  if  in  contact 
with  ether. 

Paracholic  Acid,  isomeric  with  cholic  acid,  is  formed  with  it, 
and  left  behind  when  the  crystalline  deposit  caused  by  sulphuric 
acid  is  boiled  with  water,  which  dissolves  the  cholic  acid.  Para- 
cholic acid  appears  in  pearly  scales,  insoluble  in  water.  It 
dissolves  in  alcohol,  and  on  the  addition  of  water  is  deposited 
almost  entirely  in  the  form  of  cholic  acid ;  so  that  each  acid  is 
capable  of  passing  into  the  other.  There  exists  also  an  amorphous 
form  of  cholic  acid. 

^  When  cholic  acid  is  boiled  with  potash,  it  yields  two  products, 
namely,  a  basic  compound,  glyeodne^  already  described,  and  a 
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new  acid,  which  forms  yery  fine  and  regular  crystals,  which  are 
either  oblique  rhombic  tables,  tetrahedra,  or  quadratic  ootahedra. 
This  is  the  cholalic  acid.  This  acid,  the  cholic  acid  of  Demar9ay, 
contains  no  nitrogen,  and  its  formula  is  Cw  Hm  Oio  =  Cm  Hse 
Oo ,  HO.  Its  salts  are  somewhat  like  soaps,  as  itself  resembles 
fatty  acids.  Like  cholic  acid,  cholalic  acid  appears  in  three 
isomeric  modifications.  The  production  of  this  acid  and  of 
glycocine  from  cholic  add  is  easily  explained. 

To  cholic  acid    .     .  Csa  N  Has  Oit 
Add  2  eqs.  water   •  Hi  Ot 


Cst  N  Hm  0i4 
Deduct  glyoocine    .  C*  N  Hs  0* 


Remain  •  C4s     Hm  Oio  =  Cholalic  acid,  C«s  Hw  09,H  0. 

When  cholic  acid  is  boiled  with  acids,  it  undergoes  the 
same  decomposition.  Glyoocine  is  found  in  oombination  with 
the  acid  used,  and  there  is  deposited,  not  cholalic  acid,  but 
cholotdie  acidy  C^s  Hs9  Oe ,  that  is  cholalic  acid,  minw  I  eq.  of 
water.  This  new  acid  is  isomeric  with  anhydrous  cholalic  acid, 
and  when  it  combines  with  bases,  choloidic  acid  loses  no  water. 
Its  salts  have,  therefore,  the  same  composition  as  those  of  cholalic 
acid,  but  different  properties.  The  choloidio  acid  is  resinous, 
and  cannot  cryRtallise.  Its  salts  are  also  amorphous.  The  acid 
is  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol.  It  was  formerly  called 
resin  of  bile. 

When  choloidic  acid  is  further  boiled  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
it  loses  3  eqs.  more  water,  and  at  last  leaves  an  indifferent  neutral 
resinous  substance,  called  Dyslytine^  the  formula  of  which  is  Cm 
Hs«  Oo . 

Such  is  the  history  of  the  first  salt  in  bile,  chelate  of  soda.  Its 
acid  is  resolved  into  cholalic  acid  and  glycocine,  and  the  cholalic 
acid  is  further  converted  by  acids  into  choloidic  acid  and 
dyslysine.  But  in  the  bile  these  last  compounds  are  not  present ; 
they  are  products  of  decomposition  out  of  the  body.  Even 
cholalic  acid  is  not  known  to  exist  in  the  body ;  but  as  glycocine 
possibly  does,  in  that  case  it  may  also  be  found. 

Cholexc  acid,  Cat  N  St  Hm  Oi«  =£  Cst  N  Ss  Hm  Ois  ,  H  0.  The 
second  salt  of  bile,  choleate  of  soda,  contains  this  acid,  which, 
however,  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  in  a  state  of  purity.  Its  salts 
do  not  so  readily  crystallise  as  those  of  cholic  acid,  and  its 
composition  is  known  by  the  products  of  its  decomposition.  The 
acid  itself  resembles  cholic  acid  in  taste  and  other  properties. 
When  boiled  with  potash,  it  yields  cholalic  acid,  and  a  new  body, 
taurine^   in   which  all  the  sulphur  of  the  acid,  as  well  as  its 
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nitrogen,  are  found.  When  bailed  with  acids  tiie  same  change 
oooars,  but  the  cholalie  acid,  as  before,  is  changed  into  oholoidio 
acid,  and  if  the  process  be  continued,  into  dyalysine. 

Thii  at  onoe  shows  us,  that  the  two  acids  of  bile  are  coupled 
eompounds,  in  which  the  same  acid,  anhydrous  cholalio  aeid,  is 
eoapled  with  two  different  compounds ;  the  copula  in  cholic  aoid 
being  anhydrous  glyoocine ;  in  cholic  acid,  anhydrous  taurine. 
The  latter  change  is  thus  represented  :— 

To  choleic  acid     ....     Cn  N  S<  H«s  O14 
Add  2  eqs.  of  water         ...  Hi  Ot 

CstNSaH^TOie 
Deduct  cholalie  acid      •        .        •     Cm  Hm  Ov> 


Bemaiiis  taariue      .        •        .     .     C*   N  St  H?  Oo 

Taurine^  CaN  Ss  H7O6,  forms  large  and  fine  prisms,  which 
are  neutral,  and  have  a  cooling  taste.  It  is  very  permanent,  and 
is  a  yery  remarkable  compound,  from  the  lai^  amount  of 
sulphur,  upwards  of  24  per  cent.,  it  contains.  The  formula  of 
taurine  is  such,  that  it  may  be  made  up  of  the  elements  of  1  eq. 
aldehyde,  C4  H*  Oa ,  1  eq.  ammonia,  K  Hs ,  and  2  eqs,  sulphurous 
acid,  Si  O4 ;  but  Bedtenbacher  found  that  sulphurous  acid,  acting 
on  aldehydammonia,  produced  not  taurine,  but  a  crystalline  com- 
pound isomeric  with  it. 

We  now  see  that  the  bile  is  a  mixture  of  choleate  of  soda  with 
chelate  of  soda,  and  that  when  decomposed  it  yields  in  the  first 
instance  cholalie  acid  from  both  the  acids  of  bile,  glyoocine 
from  cholic,  and  taurine  from  choleic  acid.  This  actually  occurs 
when  the  bile  putrifies  or  ferments.  It  is  only  when  boiled  lon^ 
with  acids  that  choloidic  acid  and  dyslysine  appear. 

The  bile  of  serpents  and  of  fishes  is  almost  pure  choleate  of 
potash  and  soda,  and  contains  above  6  per  cent,  of  sulphur.  The 
bile  of  the  pig  is  chiefly  formed  of  the  soda  salt  of  a  peculiar 
biliary  acid,  hyocholic  acid,  Cm  N  Em  Oio  =  Cm  N  H«s  Oo ,  H  0» 
along  with  a  little  hyocholeate  of  soda.  Hence  the  proportion  of 
sulphur  in  pig's  bile  is  much  less  than  in  ox  bile.  Hyocholio 
acid  contains,  like  cholic  acid,  glyoocine,  coupled  with  an  acid 
containing  no  nitrogen.  There  is  a  relation  between  hyocholic 
acid  and  the  acids  of  ox  bile,  for  when  cholic  acid  is  boiled  with 
water,  there  is  formed  an  acid,  cholonie  acid,  Cm  N  Hai  do  ,  similar 
to  cholic  acid,  and  this  acid  is  homologous  with  hyocholic  acid, 
differing  from  it  by  CsHs.  Indeed  the  cholonie  acid  differs 
from  cholic  acid  by  only  2  eqs  of  water.  The  hyocholeic  acid  of 
pig's  bile,  that  is,  the  sulphurised  acid,  appears  to  be  Cm  N  Ss 
Hm  Ou  ,  H  0,  and  to  bear  the  same  proportion  to  choleic  acid 
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that  hyooholio  acid  does  to  eholic  acid.  Both  the  acids  of  pig's 
bile  are  decomposed  by  boiling  with  bases  and  with  acids.  With 
bases  hyocholio  acid  yields  glycocine  and  hyocholalio  acid,  Coo 
Hm  Os  =r  Coo  H99  Or ,  H  0,  analogous  to  cholalio  acid.  Hyocholeio 
acid,  treated  in  the  same  way,  yields  taurine,  and  hyocholalio 
acid.  With  adds,  they  yield  taurine  and  glycocine,  while  the 
hyocholalio  acid,  like  cholalio  acid,  yields  a  product  of  a  resinous 
nature,  corresponding  to  choloidic  acid,  or  rather  to  dyslysine* 
This  is  hyodyslysine.  It  is  Coo  Hse  0« .  It  has  the  same  relation 
to  dyslysine  as  hyocholio  acid  has  to  cholonio  acid,  differing  from 
it  by  Cs  Hs .  The  compound  corresponding  to  eholoidio  acid, 
which  would  be  Cm  Hag  Or ,  is  not  yet  known. 

The  following  table  will  convey  a  dearer  notion  of  the  biliary 
products  aboye  stated : — 

In  Ox  bU6.  In  Pig's  bUe. 

Gholio  seid      =  Cm    N  H4s  Gib     Hyocholio  aeid  s=:  Cm    K  H«s  do 

Cholonio  aeid  =  Csa    N  H«i  do  t  =  Cm    N  H4S  Ob  f 

Chdlalic  acid  =:  C«o        H«o  do   Hyocholalio  acid  =  Cw       Hm  0* 

Choloidic  add  =C48        Hm  d  I  =  do       Hao  Ot  t 

Djslysiae        =:  C«s        Hse  d    Hyodjslyfliiie  =  Coo       Hm  Oe 

Glycocine        =  C«     NHs  0«    Glycocine     .  =04    NHs  0« 

ChoUioacid    =  Cm N  Sa Hm  Om  Hyocholeio  aeid  =CmNSiH4sOu 

Taarine     •     =:C4NSaH7  0a    Taurine         •  =:C«NSsH7.  Oo 

Of  these,  however,  only  the  two  acids,  oholio  and  oholeio  adds 
of  ox  bile,  and  hyocholio  and  hyocholdo  acids  of  pig's  bUe,  are 
found  in  the  bile,  combined  with  soda,  and,  in  fishes  especially, 
also  with  potash.  The  rest  are  all  products  of  decomposition,  and 
the  four  adds  of  ox  and  pig  bile  are  to  be  regarded  at  coupled  com- 
pounds of  anhydrous  cholalio  and  hyodiolalio  adds  with  uihydrous 
glycocine,  and  of  anhydrous  cholalio  and  hyocholalic  adds  with 
anhydrous  taurine.  Hence,  when  decomposed,  each  ingredient 
takes  up  1  eq.  of  water  to  form  the  hydrated  acid  and  hydrated 
glycocine  and  taurine.  Human  bile  resembles  ox  bile.  Sheep 
bile  is  more  like  that  of  fishes,  rich  in  choleate  of  soda,  and 
consequently  in  sulphur. 

The  presence  of  bile  may  be  recognised  by  two  tests :  one  is 
the  aetion  of  nitric  acid  on  it,  which  turns  it  first  green,  then 
blue,  violet,  red,  and  finally  yellow.  These  changes,  which  are 
supposed  to  depend  on  the  action  of  the  add  as  the  oolouring 
matter  of  the  bile,  enable  us  to  detect  the  presence  of  bile  in 
urine,  serum  of  blood  or  chyle,  when  firom  disease  it  is  too 
abundant.  But  a  more  delicate  test,  which  applies  to  the 
purified  bile,  is  the  fine  but  transient  purple  odour  produoed 
when  we  add  a  little  sulphuric  add  to  a  solution  containing  bile 
and  grape  sugar  or  diabetio  sugar.    By  the  addition,  thexefor6| 
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of  a  little  pure  bile  to  urine,  followed  by  that  of  sulpliuric  acid, 
we  may  also  employ  thia  test  for  the  deteotioa  of  diabetic  or 
grape  sugar  in  urine. 

Bile,  as  drawn  from  the  gall-bUuider,  is  strongly  ooloured,  and 
the  colouring  matter,  which  is  undoubtedly  also  a  product  of  the 
destruction  of  sanguigenous  matter,  possibly  a  seoondary  product 
from  bile  itself,  has  not  been  yet  folly  investigatedy  from  the 
difficulty  of  purifying  it,  since  it  is  not  crystalUsable.     Its  com- 
position, when  known,  will  certainly  throw  much  li^bt  on  the 
changes  connected  wiUi  the  formation  or  destruction  of  the  bOe. 
Bile  may  be  decolorised  by  dissolving  it  in  absolute  alcohol  to 
separate  mucus,  and  digesting  the  alcoholic  solution  "with,  animal 
charcoal  till  the  colour  is  removed.    The  addition  of  pure  ether 
in  successive  portions  to  the  colourless  solution  causes  the  depo- 
sition of  an  amorphous  mass,  which,  on  standing  in  contact  with 
ether,  changes  into  crystals,  formerly  called  orysteLllised  bile, 
which  are  chiefly  cholate  of  soda  in  the  earlier  deposits,  and 
choleate  in  the  latter  ones,  the  choleate  crystallising  less  readily, 
and  part  of  it  remaining  amorphous.    The  first  deposit  contains, 
therefore,  less  sulphur  than  the  later  ones,  and  sometimes  hardly 
any,  that  is,  very  little  choleate,  and  it  is  the  whole  of  the 
deposits,  taken  together,  which    represent  pure  bile,   that  is, 
bile  free  from  its  colouring  matter — a  compound  that  does  not 
occur  in  the  animal  body,  for  there  the  bile  is  always  strongly 
coloured. 

Cholesterine,  Css  Hm  Ot  -f  2  aq.  This  is  a  peculiar  crystal- 
Usable  fatty  substance,  found  in  the  bile  in  small  quantity. .  It 
occurs,  however,  more  abundantly  in  biliary  calculi,  usually 
along  with  more  or  less  of  the  colouring  matter  of  the  bile,  but 
sometimes  nearly  pure.  It  is  purified  by  solution  in  hot  alcohol, 
which  deposits  it  in  brilliant  silvery  scales.  The  formula  above 
given  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  empirical,  but  is  chosen  because, 
while  it  represents  the  results  of  analysis,  it  exhibits  a  near 
relation  to  the  biliary  acids. 

That  there  is  some  relation  between  cholesterine  and  the  acids 
of  bile  is  evident  from  the  occurrence  of  cholesterine  in  the  bile, 
and  also  from  the  fact,  that  both  cholesterine  and  bile,  when 
oxidised  by  nitric  acid,  yield  a  new  acid,  oholesterio  acid, 
Ci6  Hs  Os,  2  HO.  The  products  of  the  action  of  nitric  acid 
on  choloidic  acid,  which  is  simply  oholalic  acid  mtntM  water,  are 
very  numerous.  There  are  first  a  whole  series  of  the  volatile 
acids  (Gn  Hn)*  0«,  namely,  formic?  acetic,  propyUc?  butyriOt 
valerianic,  caproic  ?  oaprylic,  and  capric  acids.  Then  there  are 
found  also  among  the  volatile  portions  an  oil,  which,  with  bases, 
yields  a  new  nitro-aoid,  nitrochoiic  add,  Gt  N«  H  Oo,  H0|  and 
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a  neutral  pungent  liquid,  cholacrole^  Cia  a-kt^q  [  Oio  P  the  va- 
pour of  which  has  a  stupifying  power.  Among  the  non*-yolatile 
produots  there  are  found  two  acidsi  choloidanie  acidf  Gss  Hm  Ou, 
which  crystallifles,  and  the  ahove-named  oholesterio  acid,  which 
forms  a  mass  like  gum.  Cholesterine,  when  acted  on  hj  nitric 
acid,  yields  yolatile  acids,  chiefly  the  acetic,  in  small  proportion, 
while  cholesteric  acid  is  the  chief  product.  When  heated  with 
strong  sulphuric  and  phosphoric  acid,  cholesterine  yields  to  them 
all  its  oxygen  as  water,  and  a  number  of  carbohydrogens  are 
formed,  which  are  said  to  be  isomeric  or  polymeric,  but  which 
may  be  perhaps  homologous.  These  are  solid,  and  hence  have 
probably  a  high  atomic  weight.  The  carbon  is  in  greater  pro-* 
portion  than  the  hydrogen. 

With  sulphuric  acid  are  formed  three  carbohydrogens,  choleHe* 
reline  a,  5,  and  e.  With  phosphoric  acid  there  are  obtained  two, 
choletterane  a  and  b.  By  the  analyses  of  Zwenger,  these  all 
appear  to  be  isomeric  or  polymeric.  Gholestereline  a  is  earthy ; 
but  may  be  obtained  in  small  crystals  from  oil  of  turpentine, 
which  dissolves  it.  It  melts  at  464°  F. :  b  crystallises  from 
ether,  and  melts  at  491*" ;  and  c,  which  is  soluble  in  ether,  is 
resinous  and  not  crystalline,  and  fusible  at  260^.  Cholesterone  a 
forms  fine  brilliant  rectangular  prisms,  fusible  at  154** ;  b  yields 
minute  silky  prisms,  fusible  at  338^. 

If  we  admit  that  these  compounds  are  isomeric,  their  analysis 
agrees  well  with  the  formula  Cos  Hm.  Now  this  is  simply  the 
formula  we  have  adopted  for  cholesterine,  Cat  Hm  Oa,  minus 
2  H  0.  We  may  suppose  cholesterone  a,  the  most  fusible,  to  be 
Caa  Hai ;  cholesterone  6  and  oholestereline  e  to  be  Caa  Um  ;  and 
oholesterelines  a  and  5  to  be  Cio*  Haa.  All  these  formul»  are 
easily  deduced,  along  with  water,  from  a  new  grouping  of  the 
elements  of  cholesterine.  It  is,  however,  possible  that  some  of 
these  compounds  may  be  homologous  and  not  iBomerio  or 
polymeric ;  for  two  such  compounds,  for  example,  as  Caa  Haa  and 
Cao  Hao  would  not  materially  differ  in  their  analyses,  and  would 
differ  but  little  in.  fusibility  and  other  properties. 

In  the  preceding  paragraphs  we  have  given  briefly  all  that  is 
known  concerning  the  chemistry  of  the  bile  with  any  accuracy ; 
and  we  gladly  strike  out  a  long  list  of  supposed  biliary  con- 
stituents, which  are  now  seen  to  have  been  mixtures  of  those 
described,  and  which  were  the  results  of  imperfect  methods. 
Much  remains  to  be  done,  but  what  is  above  described  has  been 
so  well  ascertained,  that  the  greater  part  of  it  appears  likely  to 
remain. 

It  remains  to  be  mentioned  that  cholesterine  is  found  in  large 
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proportion  in  brain  and  nervous  matter.  To  extract  it  from 
brain  the  ethereal  extract  of  brain  is  dried  np,  and  boiled  with 
alcohol  rendered  strongly  alkaline  by  canstic  potash.  By  this 
means  we  form  cerebrate  of  potash,  okate  of  potash,  phosphate  of 
potash,  glycerine,  and  oholesterine.  On  coding,  the  cerebrate, 
the  phosphate,  and  the  oholesterine  are  deposited ;  and  from  the 
deposit  cold  ether  dissolves  the  oholesterine,  whieh  is  easily 
purified  by  a  few  crystallisations.  It  is  also  present  in  the  Uood, 
and  one  part  of  the  function  of  the  liver  may  be  to  prepare  it  for 
the  production  of  nervous  tissue. 

Biliary  eakuU  are,  in  man,  usually  composed  of  oholesterine 
and  a  deep  yellow  colouring  matter,  not  aolike  chdoidic  acid.  In 
the  ox  the  concretions  are  generally  composed  of  colouring  matter 
alone.  Bezoar  9tane9,  which  are  obviously  biliary  concretions,  and 
said  to  be  those  of  antelopes,  are  ehiefly  composed  of  a  new  aoid, 
Uthof^Uie  aeidf  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  erya- 
tallisable.  Its  formula  is  C«o  Hm  Os  =  C«o Hm Or ,  HOwhioh 
shows  it  to  be  of  the  same  class  as  choLoidic  acid  or  dyslysine. 
With  nitric  acid  it  yields  a  substitution  compound,  C«o  N  His  On, 
according  to  Wohler.    Probably  its  true  formula  will  be  found 

tobeC^o^Q^  I  Oil,  HO  =  C4o  N  Hss  Om,   1  eq.    of  hydrogen 

having  been  replaced  by  1  eq.  of  nitrous  aoid.  When  distilled, 
lithofellic  acid  loses  2  eqs.  of  water,  and  yields  pyiolithofdilio  acid. 
Cm  Hm  Oe,  probably  the  dyslysine  of  the  antelope  bile. 

VRAIS  ASB  irSBTOUS  XATTEJL 

The  chemistry  of  brain  is  so  little  advanced,  that  hardly  any* 

thing  can  be  said  of  it.    It  contains  nearly  80  per  cent,  of  water, 

7  per  cent,  of  albumeu,  or  of  a  substance  like  albumen,  and 

several  fatty  bodies,  one  of  which  is  choleeteriue,  the  mode  of 

extracting  which  has  just  been  given.    It  is  said  also  to  contain 

two  peculiar  acids,  one  of  which  is  eerehrie  add,  whieh  has  a 

composition  intermediate  between  that  of  a  fatty  acid  and  that  of 

albumen,  probably  a  coupled  compound.    The  other  is  an  oily 

aoid,  containing,  as  it  is  said,  a  oonsideraUe  amount  of  phosphoric 

acid,  united  to  a  neutral  oil,  eertbraieine.    This  acid  is  called 

oleophosphorio  aoid.    A  similar  aoid  occurs  in  yolk  of  egg.    All 

this  is  very  vague,  but  still  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  bndn  doea 

contain  either  free  phosphoric  aoid  or  acid  phosphates  in  large 

quantity  compared  to  other  animal  products,  in  which  the  ashes 

are  neutral  or  alkaline,  whereas  the  ash  of  brain  is  always 

strongly  aoid.    But  there  is  no  proof  ia  favour  of  the  opinion  of 

some  that  the  brain  contains  phosphorus  unoxidised,  or  in  any 

form  but  that  of  phosphoric  aoid  and  phosphates.    The  large  pro* 
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r  poTtion  of  phosphorio  aoid  leads  qb  to  suspeot  the  presence  of  some 

c  peouluir  form  of  albominouB  or  sanguigenous  matter,  since  all 

I  sangxdgenous  bodies  differ  in  regard  to  ^e  phosphates  thej  con- 

tain.    According  to  liebig,  baryta  water  extracts  from  brain  two 
i  distinot  acids,  forming  soluble  salts  with  baryta,  and  apparently 

)  of  a  fatty  or  quasi-fatty  nature.    These,  howeyer,  hare  not  yet 

I  been  investigated,  and  we  do  not  know  with  certainty  the  formula 

or  even  the  nature  of  any  of  the  proximate  constituents  of 
brain.  But  we  may  coDJecture  that  this  remarkable  tissue, 
performing  the  highest  functions,  those  of  thought  and  emotion, 
must  have  a  constitution  still  more  complex  than  the  other  tissues 
of  the  body. 

We  do  not  yet  know  where  the  nervous  matter  is  formed,  but 
we  must  suppose  that  it  is  conveyed  to  the  nerves  in  the  blood. 
Kow  the  blood  does  contain  fatty  matters*  among  which  is 
oholesterine,  one  of  the  oonstituents  of  the  brain*  If  this  be  so, 
then  perhaps  the  liver  assists  in  producing  the  cerebral  com- 
pounds, which,  being  formed,  are  conveyed  to  the  blood  dissolved 
or  suspended  in  the  bile.  The  pancreatic  juice,  which  has  been 
said  to  aid  in  dissolving  £Eity  may  also  possibly  have  a  share  in 
the  formation  of  n^vous  matter.  We  must  look  now  to  the 
ohemical  study  of  the  brain  for  further  knowledge  on  this 
important  subject.  From  what  is  known,  it  would  seem  as  if 
fat  and  albumen,  two  of  the  chief  animal  products,  unite  to  form 
nervous  matter,  which  in  construction  is  more  complex :  but  in 
composition,  that  is,  in  100  parts,  is  intermediate  between  fat  and 
albumen. 

MILK. 

This  important  secretion,  as  has  been  already  mentioned, 
consists  chiefly  of  water,  holding  in  solution  caseine,  sugar  of 
milk,  and  salts,  chiefly  of  potash.  In  this  solution,  which  is 
naturally  only  translucent  or  semi-opaque,  there  is  su]q>ended  an 
oily  matter,  buttery  which  consists  chiefly  of  margarine,  or  marga- 
rate  of  oxide  of  glyceryle,  oleine  or  oleate  of  the  same  base,  and 
small  quantities  of  the  neutral  oils,  butyrine,  caproine,  capryline, 
and  caprine,  which  contain  oxide  of  glyceryle  combined  with  the 
butyric,  caproic,  capryUo,  and  capric  acids.  To  these  last  oils 
the  flavour  of  milk  is  owing.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  volatile 
oily  acids  in  milk,  except  the  margaric  acid,  are  only  such  as 
contain  8,  12,  16,  and  20  eqs.  of  carbon.  Those  with  10,  14,  and 
18  eqs.,  namely,  valeiianic,  oananthylio,  and  pelargonic  adds,  are 
never  found  in  milk*  Their  oompounds  with  oxide  of  glyceryle 
are  not  known,  except  in  the  case  of  valerianic  acid ;  and  that 
compound  would  hardly  do  for  milk,  because  it  is  the  cause  of 
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the  unpleasant  odour  of  train-oil  in  which  it  ooonrs  in  amall 
quantity.  Probably  tlie  other  two  are  also  offensive.  Aooording 
to  Heintz,  who  does  not  admit  margario  acid,  the  chief  fats  in 
butter  are  stearine,  pal  mi  tine  and  oleine.  As  margario  a4sid 
stands  between  palmitic  and  stearic  acids,  the  ultimate  result  is 
much  the  same.  We  have  given  elsewhere  the  reasons  for 
admitting  the  existence  of  all  these  acids. 

Milk,  or  any  other  solution  of  oaseine,  when  evaporated  in  the 
air,  forms  a  pellicle,  which  is  renewed  as  fast  as  it  is  removed. 
This  is  insoluble,  and  yields  ashes  containing  lime  and  phosphate 
of  lime. 

Milk  may  be  analysed  by  drying  it  up  in  Vacuo,  dissolving  the 
butter  by  a  mixture  of  ether  and  alcohol,  and  the  sugar  of  milk 
and  salts  by  cold  water.  The  caaeine  remains  in  this  way  undia* 
solved,  the  salts  having  been  first  removed. 

When  exposed  to  the  air,  milk  unde^oes  a  peculiar  change. 
The  caseine  enters  into  decomposition,  and  this  decomposition 
passes  to  the  sugar  of  milk,  which  yields  a  little  lactic  acid,  and 
this  causes  the  caseine  not  yet  decomposed  to  coagulate.  But  the 
decomposition  continues:  the  sugar  of  milk  is  at  last  entirely 
converted  into  lactic  acid,  mannite,  and  gum ;  and  if  the  acid  be 
neutralised,  and  fresh  sugar  added,  it  will  undergo  the  same 
change  as  long  as  any  caseine  remains.  This  is  one  method 
followed  for  obtaining  lactic  acid  and  lactates.  The  ooagulum, 
separated  from  the  whey  when  first  formed,  and  pressed  out, 
forms  cheese.  In  making  the  better  kinds  of  cheese,  the  milk, 
instead  of  being  allowed  to  coagulate  spontaneously,  is  coagulated 
by  contact  with  water  in  which  part  of  the  lining  membrane  of  a 
stomach  has  been  infused.  This  infusion  is  called  rennet,  and 
it  acts,  as  we  have  already  explained  under  the  iaotic  fermenta- 
tion, by  virtue  of  containing  albumen  or  gelatine  in  a  state  of 
decomposition,  which  is  at  once  communicated  to  the  sugar. 

When  milk,  spontaneously  coagulated,  is  exposed  to  a  heat  of 
from  75"*  to  85"*,  without  any  addition,  the  sugar  of  milk  passes 
into  grape  sugar,  and  vinous  fermentation  ensues.  The  fermented 
milk  distilled,  yields  a  spirit  containing  traces  of  butyric  ether. 

If  sugar  is  made  to  ferment  with  caseine  at  about  100^,  car- 
bonic acid  and  hydrogen  gases  are  disengaged,  and  butyric  acid 
is  formed  in  large  quantity. 

The  chief  mineral  substances  in  milk  are  potash  and  phosphate 
of  lime,  which  are  found  in  its  ashes.  The  ashes  also  contain 
sulphates,  although  milk  does  not.  The  sulphuric  acid  in  the 
ashes  is  derived  from  the  oxidation  of  the  sulphur  of  the  caseine. 
We  have  already  mentioned,  under  caseine,  that  it  is  regarded  as 
probable  that  caseine  is  the  albuminate  of  potash  in  a  soluble  form. 
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The  proportions  of  water,  caseine,  sugar  of  milk,  butter,  and 
salts,  are  very  yariable  in  milk.  It  generally  contains  about  86 
per  cent,  of  water,  4  to  7  of  oaseine,  3*5  to  5'5  of  butter,  and 
3  to  5*5  of  sugar  of  milk  and  salts.  For  the  best  method  of 
analysing  milk,  proposed  by  Haidlen,  I  must  refer  to  the 
<<Annalen  der  Chemie  und  Pharmaoie,"  xly.,  274.  By  this 
method  Haidlen  obtained  as  follows : — 


Batter 

Sugar  of  Milk,  and  salts  eolable  1 
in  aloohol    .         .        .J 
Gaseine  and  insoluble  salts 
Water 


From  Cow's  Milk.    Human  Milk. 

Ditto. 

8                        8-4 

1-8 

46                    4-3 

8-2 

6-1                    8-1 

2-7 

87-8                  89-2 

92-8 

1000  100-0  100-0 


The  colostrum,  or  milk  given  immediately  after  parturition, 
differs  from  normal  milk  in  containing  15  to  25  per  cent,  of 
albumen,  with  less  oaseine,  butter,  and  sugar  of  milk. 

The  milk  of  bitches,  according  to  Simon,  contains  firom  14*6  to 
17*4  per  cent,  of  oaseine,  16*2  to  13*3  of  butter,  and  no  sugar, 

Che€96  is  oaseine  in  a  state  of  incipient  or  progressiye  decom- 
position or  putrefaction.  In  the  finer  kinds  of  cheese,  there  is 
a  large  proportion  of  butter,  and  to  the  Yolatile  acids  of  the 
butter  may  be  ascribed  the  fLaTour  of  cheese.  Some  kinds  of 
cheese  are  full  of  what  are  called  eyes,  that  is,  hollows,  caused 
by  the  formation  of  bubbles  of  gas ;  and  in  these  hollows,  a 
liquid  is  sometimes  found,  containing  free  ammonia,  a  product 
of  decomposition,  which  greatly  heightens  the  flavour,  and  also, 
to  judge  by  the  flavour,  some  of  the  volatile  acids,  such  as  butyric 
acid,  probably  as  salts  of  ammonia.  When  the  blue  mould 
appears  in  cheese,  it  is  in  a  state  of  rapid  decay  or  eremacausis, 
and  much  ammonia  is  given  off.  Little  is  yet  known  of  the 
chemical  differences  in  the  making  of  different  kinds  of  cheese. 
The  richest  are  made  almost  entirely  from  cream,  as  Stilton  and 
Parmesan.  Others,  as  Gruydre,  Gloucester,  Cheshire,  and  Dutch 
cheese,  are  made  with  fresh  uncreamed  milk,  or  mixtures  of  this 
with  cream ;  and  more  or  less  salt  is  used,  as  well  as  different 
methods  of  coagulating,  in  different  places. 

It  is  probable  that  a  careful  study  of  these  processes  would 
lead  to  the  discovery  of  the  means  of  giving  to  cheese  any  desired 
flavour,  although  it  is  commonly  believed  that  much  more 
depends  on  the  nature  of  the  pasture.  This,  no  doubt,  has  some 
iofluence ;  for  in  Gruydre  cheese  we  often  perceive  a  garlic  flavour, 
derived  from  wild  garlic  on  the  hills.    But  since  the  chief  causes 
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of  the  flavour  are  products  of  deoompodtion,  yre  maj  infer  that 
the  method  of  manufaoture  will  have  a  great  influenee  in  this 
respeet. 

GA8TBIC  JUICB. 

This  juioe,  as  extracted  from  the  stomaoh  of  ezeeuted  orimi* 
nals,  is  colourless  or  slightlj  yellow,  turbid,  and  distinctlj  acid. 
It  contains  free  acids  along  with  chlorides  of  potassium  and 
sodium. 

The  nature  of  the  free  acid  present  in  the  gastric  juice  has 
been  disputed.  When  it  is  distilled,  free  hydrochloric  acid  ia 
obtained,  and  this  is  often,  perhaps  always,  accompanied  by 
butyric  add.  But  it  must  be  remembered  tiiat  these  acids  are 
Tolatile,  and  that  therefore  their  presence  in  the  distilled  liquid 
affords  no  proof  of  their  existence  in  the  free  state  in  the  gastric 
juice.  On  the  other  hand,  Lehmann  obtained  from  the  gastric 
juice,  by  a  peculiar  process,  a  salt  of  magnesia,  which  he  analysed, 
and  which  liebig  has  shown  to  be  lactate  of  magnesia.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  of  the  presence  of  phosphoric  acid,  free  or 
combined ;  and  it  is  most  probable  that  in  the  normal  juice,  the 
fixed  acids,  phosphoric  and  lactic,  are,  in  part  at  least,  free,  while 
the  volatile  acids,  hydrochloric  and  butyric,  are  present  in  the 
form  of  salts.  In  the  distillation,  the  latter  are  expelled  in  the 
free  state,  the  fixed  acids  taking  their  place.  This  view  is  con- 
firmed by  the  phenomena  exhibited  by  the  juice  of  flesh  (see 
liebig's  Researches  on  the  Chemistry  of  Food,  and  the  next 
section  of  this  work),  which  undoubtedly  contains  free  lactic  and 
phosphoric  acids,  (or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  acid  phosphates 
and  acid  lactates,)  along  with  chlorides,  and  appears  to  have  a 
very  close  resemblance  to  the  gastric  juice. 

The  property  of  dissolving  or  digesting  food  such  as  albumen, 
fibrine,  caseine,  &c.,  is  owing  in  part  to  the  presence  of  free  acid, 
and  in  part  to  the  presence  of  a  portion  of  the  lining  membrane 
of  the  stomach  dissolved,  and  in  a  state  of  change.  The  gastric 
juice  converts  into  chyme  or  digests,  albumen,  fibrine,  &o.,  out 
of  the  body  as  well  as  in  it,  if  the  temperature  of  the  stomaoh  be 
kept  up ;  and  water  acidulated  with  a  trace  of  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  afterwards  left  for  24  hours  in  contact  with  the  lining  mem- 
brane of  the  stomach,  acquires  in  a  very  high  degree  the 
solvent  power  of  the  gastric  juice.  Water  thus  prepared  dissolves 
in  8  to  12  hours,  at  the  temperature  of  from  86''  to  104"*,  hard- 
boiled  white  of  egg,  &c.,  wMch  requires  4  days  at  a  temperature 
of  158^  to  176^  to  be  dissolved  by  water  merely  acidulated  with 
the  same  proportion  of  acid,  but  not  placed  in  contact  with  the 
stomaoh.  This  latter  fluid,  however,  dissolves  meat  better  than 
it  does  albumen,  because  the  meat  supplies  some  membranous 
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matter  in  a  state  of  change,  by  which  the  solution  of  the  fibiine 
is  much  promoted. 

All  attempts  to  isolate  the  supposed  principle— ^e/Mina,  as  it 
was  called,  which  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  solvent  of  food 
in  the  stomach — have  failed.  The  gastric  juice  has  only  yielded 
traces  of  animal  matter,  and  we  haye  not  yet  any  proof  that  its 
Bolvent  action  depends  on  a  peculiar  compound,  and  is  not 
nither  the  effect  of  a  kind  of  fermentation  induced  in  the  food  by 
contact  with  the  particles  of  the  dissolved  epithelium,  themselves 
in  a  state  of  change,  and  consequently  of  motion.  On  the  whole, 
then,  taking  into  account  the  facts  of  artificial  digestion,  it 
appears  most  probable  that  digestion  is  a  process  analogous  to 
fermentation  in  the  conditions  under  which  it  takes  place,  namely, 
a  certain  temperature,  and  contact  with  azotised  matter  in  a 
state  of  decomposition ;  but  differing  firom  the  usual  forms  of 
fermentation  in  its  phenomena,  no  gas  being  disengaged,  and  its 
chief  result  being  the  solution  of  an  originally  insoluble  matter, 
fiitnilar  to  the  conversion  of  starch  into  sugar,  by  contact  with 
diastase  or  infusion  of  malt.  But  the  gastric  juice  cannot  effect 
the  conversion  of  starch  into  sugar,  and  therefore  digests  only 
sanguigenous  matter. 

JT7ICS  OF  PLBSH. 

The  muscular  mass  of  animal  bodies  is  chiefly  composed  of 
muscular  fibre  (fibrine),  coloured  by  blood,  contained  in  innu- 
merable small  vessels,  of  those  vessels,  of  nerves,  of  tendinous 
matter,  and  of  cellular  tissue.  More  than  fths  of  its  weight  is 
water,  which,  holding  in  solution  a  great  variety  of  substances, 
penetrates  eyery  part  of  the  mass,  and  constitutes  the  juice  of 
Jleahy  as  it  is  termed.  This  fluid  is  contained  either  in  peculiar 
minute  vessels  or  in  the  cells  of  the  cellular  tissue,  and  when 
the  flesh  is  flnely  chopped  and  pressed,  the  juice  is  obtained 
more  or  less  mixed  with  blood.  The  best  method  is  to  mix  the 
chopped  flesh  with  water,  to  squeeze  out  the  mass,  and  to  repeat 
this  process  if  necessary.  In  this  way,  the  juice  of  flesh  is 
obtained  in  a  somewhat  diluted  state,  and,  as  already  stated,  not 
free  from  blood. 

This  fluid  has  recently  been  studied  by  liebig  (Eesearohes 
on  the  Chemistry  of  Food  *)  with  very  interesting  results.  It 
is  uniformly  neutral  or  acid,  more  frequently  acid,  and  when 
neutral  immediately  after  death,  it  soon  becomes  acid;  and  the 
acids  present  are  lactic  acid,  in  large  quantity,  phosphoric  acid,  a 
new  azotised  acid,  inonnie  acidf  and  in  sxaaller  quantity  some 

*  London :  Taylor  and  Walton.    1847. 
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other  organio  a4)id,  not  yet  examined.     No  snlphorio  acid  is 
present,  save  a  traoe  from  the  blood.    The  baaes  are  potash  in 
large  proportions,  both  as  phosphate,  lactate,  inosinate,  &o.,  and 
as  chloride  of  potassium ;  soda  in  much  smaller  quantity,  chiefly 
as  chloride  of  sodium,  (and  probably  derived  from  the  blood,  at 
least  for  the  most  part) ;  magnesia ;  lime ;  the  latter  in  mach 
smaller  proportion;  and  kreatine.     The  juice  contains  besides, 
albumen  dissolred,  which  is  coagulated  by  heat,  and  amounts 
to  from  2  to  3  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  flesh.    The  insoluble 
residue  of  flbrine,  &c.,  amounts  when  dry  to  17  or  18  per  oent., 
so  that  the  average    composition    of   flesh  will  be  nearly  as 
follows : — 

Water 78 

Pibrine,  vessels,  nerves,  cells,  kc         .        .        .     .  17 

Soluble  r^^hnmen 25 

matter  i  ^^^  '^^    bases,   organic  and   inorganic,    chlorides, 

[        and  kreatine 2*5 

1000 

It  is  obvious  that  in  order  to  study  with  success  the  soluble 
matters  not  coagulated  by  heat,  we  must  operate  on  large 
quantities  of  flesh,  since,  for  example,  10  lb.  of  flesh  will  not 
yield  more  than  4  oz.  of  these  substances,  among  which  are  five 
or  six  acids,  and  as  many  bases,  besides  chlorine  and  kreatine. 
Thus,  from  10  lb.  of  beef,  only  about  60  grains  of  kreatine  can 
be  obtained. 

Kreatine,  This  substance  was  first  noticed  by  Chevreul  in 
the  soup  or  extract  of  meat,  but  as  he  obtained  it  in  very 
small  quantity,  and  other  chemists  did  not  succeed  in  procuring 
it,  its  composition  was  unknown,  and  its  existence  was  even 
doubted,  as  an  ingredient  of  flesh,  Berzelius  having  suggested 
that  it  might  be  an  accidental  product  of  decomposition.  Liebig 
showed  that  it  is  always  present  in  all  kinds  of  flesh,  at  least 
in  all  those  tried  by  him,  namely,  in  the  flesh  of  the  horse,  ox, 
ox-heart,  sheep,  pig,  calf,  roe-deer,  hare,  marten,  red-deer,  fox, 
fowl,  and  pike.  Schlossberger  had  shortly  before  obtained  a 
trace  of  it  from  the  flesh  of  an  alligator,  although  too  little  for 
analysis,  and  I  have  since  found  it  in  the  flesh  of  the  turkey, 
pigeon,  skate,  cod,  haddock,  salmon,  herring,  and  turbot.  From 
a  large  amount  of  the  flesh  of  the  dog-fish  I  obtained  a  mere 
trace  of  it,  but  it  has  since  been  found  in  the  flesh  of  cetacea. 
Liebig  observed  that  when  the  juice  containing  it  is  evaporated, 
the  kreatine  is  destroyed  or  rendered  uncrystallisable  by  the  free  • 
acid.  By  neutralising,  therefore,  the  juice,  obtained  as  above 
mentioned,  (after  heating  it  so  as  to  coagulate  the  albumen,  and 
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separating  the  ooagalated  albumen  by  filtration),  with  baryta 
water,  and  evaporating  to  the  oonsistenoe  of  symp  at  130*"  or 
140°,  he  obtained  the  kreatine  in  quantity  amply  sufficient  to 
allow  him  to  study  its  oomposition  and  characters.  The  fol- 
lowing table  contains  his  results  and  my  own,  in  regard  to  the 
proportion  of  kreatine  obtained  from  several  kinds  of  flesh.  It 
will  be  seen  that  in  all  it  is  small,  varying  from  0*607  to  3*21 
per  1000. 
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Fowl  yields  the  largest  proportion,  but  kreatine  is  obtained 
much  more  cheaply  from  cod.  I  find  that  the  chopped  cod,  well 
mixed  with  little  more  than  its  own  weight  of  water,  and  pressed 
out,  yields  a  fluid,  which,  when  neutralised  (after  the  coagulation 
of  the  albumen)  by  baryta,  filtered  to  separate  the  phosphate  of 
baryta,  and  gently  evaporated  till,  on  cooling,  it  forms  a  thin 
jelly,  deposits,  on  standing,  kreatine  in  large  crystals  nearly 
pure.  In  one  experiment,  25  lb.  of  cod  yielded  164  grains ;  in 
another,  30  lb.  yielded  356  grains.  In  recent  experiments,  I  have 
obtained  from  cod  2  to  2*5,  and  once  even  3  per  1000,  so  that  cod 
may  yield  about  as  much  as  fowl,  and  from  its  cheapness,  and  the 
facUity  of  extracting  it,  is  by  far  the  best  source  of  kreatine. 
The  variations  in  the  amount  of  kreatine  in  cod,  may  depend  on 
the  season  or  on  the  age  of  the  fish.  The  crystals,  by  one  recrys- 
tallisation  from  6  or  7  parts  of  boiling  water,  are  rendered  quite 
pure.  The  kreatine  obtained  from  haddock  was  less  pure  than  that 
from  skate  or  cod,  and  was  evidently  mixed  with  a  less  soluble 
matter,  the  nature  of  which  I  have  not  had  time  as  yet  to  ascertain. 

Kreatine  forms  brilliant  hard  prismatic  crystals,  efflorescing  at 
212°,  very  soluble  in  hot  water,  less  so  in  cold  water,  sparingly 
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soluble  in  aloobol.    It  is  neutral,  and  its  formula  is  CsNaHu  Oa 
sCsNsHqOa  +  SHO. 

By  the  action  of  adds,  kreatine  is  resolred  into  the  new  base 
kreatinine,  and  water ;  and  by  that  of  baaee  into  the  new  baae 
saroosinei  and  urea,  as  already  explained. 

Kreatine  has  been  disoovered,  along  with  kreatinine,  in  urine. 
Pettenkofer  obtained,  by  the  addition  of  chloride  of  xino  to  a 
oonoentrated  extract  of  urinci  a  crystalline  precipitate,  containing 
chloride  of  zlno  and  an  organic  matter,  the  composition  of  which 
he  found  to  be  Cs  Ns  Hs  Os .  Liebig  has  proved  that  this  substance 
is  resolved  by  the  action  of  alcohol  into  kreatine,  CsNsHu  Oe, 
and  kreatinine,  CsNs  Ht  Oa ;  and  that  it  was,  in  fact,  as  analysed 
by  Pettenkofer,  a  mixture  of  those  substances,  in  the  proportion 
of  3  eqs.  of  the  latter  to  1  of  the  former.  The  original  crystals 
of  Pettenkofer  were  a  mixture  of  free  kreatine,  with  a  compound 
of  chloride  of  zinc  with  kreatinine. 

The  addition  of  chloride  of  zinc  to  the  mother  liquor  which 
has  deposited  the  kreatine  from  the  juice  of  flesh,  yields  the 
compound  of  Pettenkofer,  so  that  kreatinine  exists  ready  formed 
in  the  juice  of  flesh.  It  is  probable  that  kreatinine  is  the  sub- 
stance really  present  in  urine,  and  that  when  separated  it  takes 
up  water,  and  is  in  part  reconverted  into  kreatine. 

Lactic  Acid.  This  acid,  as  an  ingredient  of  the  juice  of  flesh, 
is  very  interesting;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  Liebig,  who 
demonstrated  its  absence  in  normal  urine  (in  which,  according 
to  Cap  and  Heury,  it  exists  in  combination  with  urea),  should 
have  been  the  person  who  detected  it  in  flesh.  It  is  present  in 
large  quantity,  and  occurs  as  abundantiy  in  the  flesh  of  carni- 
vorous as  in  that  of  herbivorous  animals.  Its  origin  and  forma- 
tion in  the  former  is  not  yet  explained,  and  is  a  problem  of  much 
interest.  The  presence  of  lactic  acid  in  the  juice  of  flesh  is  also 
important,  as  readily  accounting  for  its  presence  in  the  gastric 
juice,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  also  acid.  The  lactic  acid  in 
the  juice  of  flesh  is  obviously  consumed  in  respiration,  as  will  be 
explained  hereafter. 

Ifumnic  acid.  This  acid  has  been  Uttie  studied.  Its  formula 
is  Cio  NaHeOio  ,  H  0,  and  it  forms,  with  baryta,  a  salt  which 
crystalliaes  in  silvery  scales.  I  have  only  been  able  to  obtain  it 
from  the  flesh  of  fowl  and  turkey,  and  it  is  probably  absent  in 
the  other  kinds  of  flesh. 

JPhoiphorie  Acid,  This  acid  exists  in  large  proportion  in  the 
juice  of  flesh,  in  the  form  of  acid  tribasic  phosphate  of  potash, 

P  Ofi  I  o  UQ  I  I  &  salt  which  is  always  produced  when  phos- 
phoric acid  is  made  to  act  on  chloride  of  potassium  or  salts  of 
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potash.  This  salt  is  strongly  acid,  and  chiefly  contributes  to  the 
acidity  of  the  juice.  It  is  most  important  and  worthy  of  remark, 
that  the  blood,  which  is  separated  from  the  juice  of  flesh  only 
by  the  finest  membranes,  cell-walls,  or  parietes  of  vessels,  is 
invariably  alkaline,  containing  the  common  phosphate  of  soda, 

P  Ofi    )  u  Q      I  »  a  B&lt  which  is  always  formed  when  phosphoric 

acid  acts  on  chloride  of  49odium  or  salts  of  soda,  and  which  is 
strongly  alkaline. 

Here  we  observe,  first,  that  while  soda  is  essential  to  blood, 
potash  is  equally  essential  to  the  juice  of  flesh ;  secondly,  that  in 
these  two  fluids,  soda  and  potash  cannot,  as  in  so  many  other 
cases  they  can,  replace  each  other ;  thirdly,  that  by  this  arrange- 
ment, an  acid  and  an  alkaline  fluid  are  constantly  in  close  vicinity 
to  each  other,  separated  only  by  membrane,  at  all  parts  of  the 
body ;  fourthly,  that  being  at  the  same  time  in  contact  with 
muscle  and  nerve,  the  conditions  of  electric  currents  are  present ; 
while  such  currents,  as  is  known,  have  recently  been  proved  h^ 
Matteucci  to  exist.  Lastly,  that  animals  cannot  form  blood  or 
bile,  imless  their  food  contain,  along  with  phosphates,  salts  of 
soda,  or  at  least,  chloride  of  sodium,  so  that  when  they  are  fed  on 
the  land-plants  of  certain  soils,  in  which  sodium  is  nearly  absent, 
common  salt  must  be  given  to  them. 

The  function  of  the  phosphate  of  magnesia,  which  occurs  in 
large  quantity  in  the  juice  of  flesh,  is  not  yet  even  conjectured ; 
but  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  all  the  substances  present,  organic 
as  well  as  inorganic,  have  each  a  special  part  to  perform. 

SALIVA. 

The  chief  use  of  the  saliva  is  to  assist  in  digestion,  whether 
by  itself  containing  animal  matter  in  a  state  of  change,  or  by 
its  remarkable  power  of  inclosing  and  retaining  bubbles  of  air, 
the  oxygen  of  which  commences  the  change  necessary  to  diges- 
tion, on  coming  in  contact  with  the  food  or  the  stomach  and 
gastric  juice.  To  serve  this  purpose,  the  saliva  has  a  very  great 
degree  of  viscidity,  so  that  it  froths  up  easily,  and  the  froth  does 
not  fall  readily.  It  is  alkaline,  and  contains  hardly  more  than  1 
or  2  per  cent,  of  solid  matter,  partly  mucus,  partly  the  usual 
salts,  partly  a  peculiar  soluble  matter,  ptyaliney  which  acts  as  a 
ferment,  and  readily  converts  starch  into  sugar.  As  it  cannot 
dissolve  albuminous  matter,  while  the  gastric  juice  cannot 
convert  starch  into  sugar,  the  saliva  would  seem  to  be  intended 
for  the  latter  purpose.  The  salts  of  the  saliva  are  the  chlorides 
of  potassium,  sodium,  and  calcium,  some  potash,  and  soda,  with 

H  K 
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a  large  proportion  of  bone-earth.  It  appears  also  to  oontain  a 
traoe  of  sulphocyanide  of  potassium:  at  least  it  reddens  with 
persalts  of  iron ;  and  although  acetates  do  this,  there  is  aome 
reason  to  ascribe  the  effect  here  to  solphocyanides. 

The  pancreatic  Juice  resembles  saliva,  but  aj^ears  to  be 
slightly  acid,  and  contains  8  or  9  per  cent,  of  solid  matter, 
including  pty aline  and  a  matter  like  caseine.  This  juioe  is 
added  to  the  chyme  in  its  passage  through  the  duodenum,  along 
with  the  bile  and  intestinal  mucus.  Bernard  has  shown  that 
the  pancreatic  juice  has  the  property  of  deoomposing  fats,  and 
setting  free  the  acids,  and  that  by  its  means  fat  is  rendered 
capable  of  entering  the  absorbent  yessels.  The  latter  statement 
is  doubtful. 
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The  chyme,  after  receiying  the  pancreatic  juioe,  the  bile,  and 
mucus,  passes  along  the  intestine,  where  the  absorbents  or 
laoteals  take  up  the  fluid  part,  leaving  the  insoluble  portions. 
The  chyle  or  absorbed  fluid  is  partly  conveyed  into  the  abdo- 
minal veins,  and  partly  made  to  pass  through  numerous  glands 
(in  which  process  it  loses  its  acid  reaction,  becoming  alkaline), 
from  which  it  proceeds  to  the  thoracic  duct,  and  is  then,  with  the 
lymph,  poured  into  the  yena  cava  to  mix  with  the  venous  blood. 

In  the  mean  time,   the  insoluble  parts  of  the  chyme  are 
rejected,  and  aocumulate  in  the  large  intestines,  various  gases, 
being  disengaged,  such  as  carbonic  add,  hydrogen,  carburetted 
hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

The  solid  excrements  of  man  contain  very  little  matter  Boluble 
in  water,  and  consist  of  woody  fibre,  with  fatty,  resinous,  and 
waxy  substances,  and  finally  the  insoluble  salts  of  the  food, 
namely,  phosphates  of  lime  and  magnesia,  with  traces  of  soluble 
salts,  and  some  silica. 

The  urine  of  man  contains  urea  and  uric  acid,  also  hippurio 
acid,  kreatine,  and  kreatinine,  and  other  organic  compounds, 
very  imperfectly  known.  Its  add  reaction,  according  to  Liebig, 
depends  on  the  fact  that  phosphate  of  soda  dissolves  uric  and 
hippuric  adds,  forming  an  acid  solution.    If  40  grains  of  dry 

phosphate  of  soda  P  Os  |  rr  q^      |  ,  15  grains  of  uric  add,  and 

15  grains  of  hippuric  add,  be  dissolved  in  1  lb.  of  hot  water,  a 
solution  is  formed  which  on  cooling  deposits  7^  grains  of  uric 
add,  and  the  remaining  liquid  fonns  an  artifidal  urine,  which, 
like  the  natural,  is  acid.  Urine  contains  also  phosphoric  acid, 
magnesia,  often  ammonia,  soda,  phosphate  of  soda,  common  salt. 
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sulphurio  acid,  or  sulphate  of  soda,  in  short,  the  soluble  salts  of 
the  food,  along  with  sulphurio  acid  formed  by  the  oxidation  of 
the  sulphur  of  the  tissues.  The  addition  of  ammonia  to  urine 
causes  a  precipitate  of  phosphate  of  lime. 

Fresh  urine,  filtered  (to  separate  muous)  into  a  perfectly 
clean  vessel,  keeps  unchanged  for  weeks  or  even  months ;  but 
if  in  contact  with  decomposing  animal  matter,  the  urea  is  speedily 
transformed  by  putrefaction  into  carbonate  of  ammonia,  while 
phosphate  of  lime  is  precipitated,  the  urine  becoming  strongly 
alkaline. 

The  urine  of  the  herbivora  contains  much  uric  acid,  also 
hippuric  acid  :  that  of  the  camivora  contains  more  urea,  and  is 
strongly  acid :  uric  acid  predominates  very  greatly  in  the  urine  of 
birds,  and  that  of  reptiles  is  nearly  pure  acid  urate  of  ammonia. 

When  benzoic  acid  is  administered  internally  it  appears  in 
the  urine  as  hippuric  acid,  which  latter  acid  is  generally  present 
in  small  qnantity  in  urine.  It  has  also  been  found  that  nitro- 
benzoic  acid  is  changed  in  the  body  into  nitrohippurie  acid^  a 
new  acid,  in  which  1  eq.  of  hydrogen  in  hippuric  acid  is  replaced 
by  nitrous  acid.  The  acid  reaction  of  human  urine  is  not  owing 
to  lactic  acid,  as  was  formerly  supposed,  but  to  free  nrio  acid 
dissolved  by  the  phosphate  of  soda.  The  nrine  is  sometimes 
neutral,  and  always  becomes  alkaline,  when  the  food  contains 
salts  of  potash  or  soda  with  organic  acids,  because,  the  acids 
being  oxidised  in  the  body,  yield  carbonates  of  the  alkalies.  It 
is  evident,  therefore,  that  by  attention  to  diet,  the  urine  may  be 
brought  into  any  desired  condition,  as  will  be  more  fully  explained 
hereafter. 

When  water,  or  a  very  weak  saline  solution,  is  taken  into  the 
stomach  in  successive  large  quantities,  it  is  rapidly  absorbed  by 
endosmosi^  and  the  urine  becomes  more  and  more  diluted,  till  at 
last  it  resembles  the  water  that  has  been  taken.  But  if  a  solution 
containing  as  much  saline  matter  as /the  blood,  or  a  little  more,  is 
taken  into  the  stomach,  it  is  not  absorbed,  and  the  stomach 
becomes  so  loaded  that  the  experiment  cannot  be  continued.  If, 
again,  the  solution  be  much  stronger,  the  water  of  the  blood 
passes  outwards  by  exosmosis,  and  produces  diarrhoaa.  This 
explains  the  purgative  action  of  neutral  salt,  which  is  well 
exemplified  by  sprinkling  salt  on  a  portion  of  fresh  membrane 
such  as  bladder,  or  on  meaty  botii  of  which  yield  water  and  are 
soon  swimming  in  brine. 

The  salts  of  the  urine  and  of  the  excrements,  being  derived 
directly  from  the  food,  vary  according  to  its  nature,  the  soluble 
inorganic  salts  of  the  food  being  found  in  the  urine,  the  insoluble 
salts  in  the  excrements.    Thus,  the  ashes  of  the  food  of  the 
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oamiyora  contain  no  oarlK>nateBy  but  are  rioh  in  phosphates,  and 
such  also  is  the  case  with  the  salts  (or  ashes)  of  their  excreta, 
liquid  or  solid.  In  fact,  if  we  know  the  nature  and  composition 
of  the  ashes  of  the  food,  we  can  tell  at  once  the  salts  of  the 
urine.  In  an  adult  animal,  the  quantity  of  salts  excreted  is 
precisely  equal  to  that  contained  in  the  ingesta,  and  therefore, 
by  altering  the  food,  we  can  alter  at  pleasure  the  nature  of  the 
salts  in  the  urine. 

As  an  example,  we  may  here  adduce  the  case  of  the  horse, 
which  animal  consumes,  in  his  food,  a  certain  quantity  of 
mineral  substances,  deriyed  ultimately  from  the  soil : — 


THE  HORSE. 

CoiiBUines  of  Mineral  Subetances. 

Excretes  of  Mineral  Subetauoes.         , 

OS. 

In  15  Ih  of  hay,         18 -en 

In  4-54  lb.  of  oats,       2*46  \  21*43 

In  water                       0  42  J 

oz. 
In  the  urine  .         .       8-51  \  «*  ,«^ . 
Inthefieoes      .     .     18-36  M^  ^' 

The  aboye  result  is  one  obtained  by  actual  and  Tcry  careful 
experiment,  and  the  nature  of  the  salts  is  found  to  be  the  same, 
as  indeed  must  obviously  be  the  case,  as  long  as  the  animal  does 
not  change  its  weight.  A  growing  animal  will  retain  the  phos- 
phates in  part  to  aid  in  forming  bone,  and  an  old  or  wasting 
animal  will  give  out  more  salts  than  are  taken  in. 

It  is  obvious  that  analyses  of  urine  or  excrement  are  unneces- 
sary if  we  can  examine  the  food ;  and  that  in  general  they  must 
be  useless,  since  we  can  never  expect  the  same  result  twice, 
unless  where  the  food  is  not  varied. 

The  excrements,  according  to  Liebig,  represent  the  incom- 
bustible and  unbumed,  or  partially  burned  ingredients  of  the 
food,  and,  if  we  view  the  body  as  a  furnace,  in  which  the  animal 
heat  is  produced  by  the  oxidation  or  combustion  of  the  food,  they 
correspond  to  the  soot  and  ashes  of  a  common  fire.  That  they 
contain  partially  oxidised  matter  is  proved  by  the  fact,  recently 
observed  by  Liebig,  that  the  albuminous  compounds,  when 
partially  oxidised  by  fusion  with  potash,  yield,  on  the  subsequent 
addition  of  an  acid,  volatile  matters  possessing,  according  to  the 
albuminous  substance  employed,  the  peculiar  odours  which 
characterise  the  faeces. 

It  is  plain  from  this,  that  the  offensive  odour  of  excrements 
depends  on  the  presence  of  intermediate  products  of  oxidation, 
which,  when  duly  examined,  will  throw  much  light  on  the  nature 
of  the  Banguigenous  compounds  which  yield  them.  Some  analogoos 
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oompounds  exist  in  urine,  and  ^yo  to  it  its  peculiar,  and  in  some 
animals,  yery  offensive  smell.  Aooording  to  Stttdeler,  the  urine 
of  the  oow  contains  an  offensive  product,  which  is  resolved  into  a 
peculiar  nitrogenised  product,  and  one  or  two  peculiar  acids.  It 
contains,  besides,  salts  of  three  acids.  The  acids  which  he 
observed  in  the  volatile  products  are,  first,  taurylic  aeid,  C14 
Hs  Os ,  isomeric  with  anisole,  and  perhaps  identical  with  creosote. 
In  properties  it  resembles  carbolic  acid,  and  is  probably  its  true 
homologue,  anisole  being  a  neutral  body.  Secondly,  carbolic 
acid  itself,  well  known  as  a  product  of  destructive  distillation, 
Cit  Ha  Ot.  These  two  acids,  taurylic  and  carbolic,  are  very 
similar.  Thirdly,  damaluric  acid.  Cm  Hit  0*  =  C14  Hii  Os ,  HO, 
which  is  a  volatile  acid,  with  a  smell  analogous  to  that  of 
valeiianic  acid.  It  has  the  same  relation  to  oenanthylic  acid, 
Ci4  Hi«  0* ,  as  angelicic  acid  has  to  valerianic  acid,  and  acrylic 
acid  to  propylic  acid.  Fourthly,  damolic  acid,  also  volatile,  and 
probably  Cm  Hm  O4 ,  that  is,  standing  in  the  same  relation  to 
oocinic  acid,  Csa  Haa  0«,  as  damaluric  acid  does  to  oenanthylic 
acid.  There  are  several  other  products,  not  yet  examined ;  but 
the  above  are  clearly  products  of  incomplete  oxidation,  from 
their  resemblance  to  products  of  destructive  distillation,  which  is 
only  a  process  of  incomplete  oxidation.  And  it  is  a  very  singular 
confirmation  of  Liebig's  views,  that  urine  should  be  found  to 
contain  carbolic  acid,  one  of  the  ingredients  of  smoke,  an  acid 
isomeric  with  creosote,  another  constituent  of  smoke,  and  others 
of  the  same  class.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  fetid 
products  in  the  faeces  will  contain  the  same  substances  as  those 
here  described  from  urine,  or  others  homologous  with  them,  and 
corresponding  with  the  bodies  found  in  smoke  and  tar.  This 
would  prove  the  comparison  of  the  process  going  on  in  the  body 
to  combustion  in  a  furnace  with  a  limited  supply  of  air  to  be 
more  than  an  illustration,  and  to  be  a  real  truth. 

GtuinOf  so  highly  prized  as  a  manure,  is  the  decayed  excrement 
of  sea  fowls,  which  was  originally,  like  that  of  reptiles,  and  indeed 
also  of  birds  in  general,  mixed  urine  and  faeces,  the  urine  being 
solid  or  semisolid,  and  consisting  of  urate  of  ammonia.  It  varies 
much  in  the  proportions  of  its  ingredients,  both  because  the 
original  excrement  must  have  varied  according  to  the  food  of  the 
birds  in  different  places,  and  also  because  some  specimens  have 
not  been  so  long  exposed  to  air  and  moisture  as  others,  and  some 
are  almost  fresh.  Thus  some  guano  contains  upwards  of  30  per 
cent,  of  uric  acid,  while  in  other  specimens  hardly  a  trace  of  that 
acid  is  left.  The  better  qualities  of  guano  contain  much  am- 
monia, partly  fr'ee  or  as  carbonate,  as  proved  by  its  odour,  partly 
combined,  as  sal  ammoniac,   oxalate,   urate,  and  phosphate  of 
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ammonia  and  ma^esia.  They  also  contain  phosphate  of  soda 
and  much  phosphate  of  lime,  the  latter  heiog  deriyed  fronci  the 
bones  of  the  fish  on  whioh  the  birds  fed.  There  are  also  found 
sulphate  of  potash  and  soda,  and  oxalate  of  lime,  in  (piano.  The 
remainder  is  water,  and  a  brown  matter  like  homos. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  guano  must  act  chiefly  as  a  sooroe  of 
ammonia  and  of  earthy  and  alkaline  phosphates,  so  Taloable  to 
growing  plants,  especially  to  those  cultiyated  for  food ;  and  that 
its  yalue  depends  very  much  on  the  amount  of  phosphates  it 
contains.    But  although  the  value  of  guano  is  unquestionable,  let 
us  not  overlook  the  fact,  that  while  we  are  ransacking  the  most 
remote  islands  for  guano,  that  substance  snpplies  us  with  nothing 
but  the  mineral  salts  and  the  ammonia  which  have  formed  crops 
of  vegetables  and  races  of  animals  at  some  former  period,  and 
that  it  differs  in  no   essential  point   from  the  fresh  or  modem 
excreta  of  man  and  animals  nearer  home,  which  excreta,  at  least 
those  of  man,  the  most  valuable  of  all,  we  allow  to  be  carried 
into  the  sea  in  quantities  which  may  be  measured  by  the  food 
we  consume.    In  fact  we  take  out  of  the  sea,  in  the  shape  of 
guano,  only  part  of  what  we  throw  into  it  in  the  contents  of  our 
common  sewers.    These  valuable  matters,  instead  of  being  care- 
fully collected  and  preserved,  as  in  China,  are  sent  to  form  the 
food  of  sea  plants :  on  these  plants  aninuJs  feed,  which  animala 
serve  as  food  to  fish.    The  fish  are  consumed  by  sea  fowl,  and  we 
recover  in  their  excrement  a  small  part  of  what  we  are  constantly 
throwing  away.    Another  part  of  what  we  lose  we  recover  in 
this  country,  at  a  great  expense,  in  the  shape  of  bone-earth, 
which,  however,  must  be  taken  from  other  countries.    We  shall 
return  to  this  subject :   meanwhile,  let  us  express  a  hope  that 
Europe  will  at  length  follow  generally,  as  in  some  districts  it  has 
done,  the  rational  example  set  by  the  eminently  practical  Chineee, 
of  restoring  to  the  soil,  as  nearly  as  possible,  in  the  shape  of 
excreta,  what  we  take  from  it  in  our  crops  and  cattle,  and  thus 
keeping  up  its  fertility. 

TTBISTABT  CALCULI. 

These  are  of  various  kinds,  according  to  the  peculiar  condition 
of  the  urine. 

Uric  Acid  Calculus  is  the  most  frequent,  being  the  usual  deposit 
when  the  urine  is  acid.  Its  origin,  as  a  calculus  or  deposit,  that 
is,  in  abnormal  quantity,  is  owing  to  deficient  aeration,  much 
oxygen  being  required  to  resolve  it  into  soluble  compounds,  such 
as  urea,  carbonate  of  ammonia,  or  even  oxalic  acid.  Hence 
sedentary  habits,  highly  carbonised  food,  and  indulgence   in 
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strong  wine,  all  favonr  its  produotion :  the  first  by  diminishing 
the  supply  of  oxygen,  the  two  latter  causes  by  seizing  on  the 
oxygen  to  the  exclusion  of  the  uric  aoid.  It  is  easily  reoognised 
by  the  action  of  potash,  which  dissolves  it,  and  forms  a  solution 
from  which  acids  precipitate  uric  acid :  or  by  nitric  acid,  which 
dissolves  it  with  ^eryescence,  and  yields,  on  evaporation  of  the 
solution,  a  de^  red  stain,  becoming  purple  with  potash.  Uric 
acid  calculus  is  commonly  tinged  more  or  less  red  or  brown. 
When  pure  it  is  entirely  dissipated  before  the  blowpipe. 

Urate  of  Ammonia  also  occurs,  and  is  distinguished  from  uric 
add  by  disengaging  ammonia  when  dissolved  in  potash. 

Phosphate  of  Lime  is  very  frequent  when  the  urine  is  neutral 
or  alkaline.  It  is  white  and  earthy,  soluble  in  nitric  acid,  and 
precipitated  by  ammonia.    It  is  fixed  in  the  fire. 

Phosphate  of  Ammonia  and  Magnesia  is  also  pretty  frequent. 
It  dissolves  easily  in  acetic  acid,  and  when  heated  gives  off 
ammonia,  leaving  a  solid  mass  soluble  in  acids. 

FasibU  Calcuiua  is  a  mixture  of  the  two  preceding.  It  melts 
readily  before  the  blowpipe. 

Oxalate  of  Lime  constitutes  the  mulberry  calculus,  and  often 
appears  as  minute  crystals  in  the  urine.  When  heated,  it  leaves 
carbonate  of  lime ;  or  if  heated  in  a  tube  with  oil  of  vitriol,  it 
gives  off  carbonic  oxide.  It  dissolves  in  acids,  and  is  precipitated 
by  alkalies. 

Carbonate  of  Lime  occasionally,  but  very  rarely,  constitutes  a 
urinary  calculus,  easily  recognised  by  the  action  of  hydrochloric 
acid,  which  dissolves  it  with  effervescence,  and  by  a  red  heat| 
which  leaves  quicklime. 

CS^etie  Oxide  or  Cfystine^  and  Xanihie  Oxide,  are  very  rare 
calculi.  Their  characters  and  compoaition  have  been  given  imder 
Urie  Aeid, 

LTICPH. 

This  fluid  may  be  looked  on  as  blood  devoid  of  its  colouring 
matter.  When  drawn  from  the  vessels,  it  coagulates  like  blood, 
from  the  separation  of  fibrine;  and  the  liquid  in  which  the 
coagulum  has  formed  itself,  coagulates  when  heated,  like  the 
serum  of  the  blood.  Human  lymph  contains  about  96  per  cent, 
of  water,  and  variable  proportions  of  albumen,  fibrine,  and  salts, 
the  salts  amounting  to  nearly  2  per  cent. 

BLOOB. 

This  important  fluid,  from  which  the  whole  animal  body  is 
formed,  and  by  which  it  is  supplied  and  nourished,  is  a  thick, 
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somewhat  viscid,  alkaline  liquid,  of  a  slight  saline  taste,  and  a 
peculiar  faint  odour.  It  is  deep  red  and  opaque,  and  has  a 
density  of  1-0527  to  1-057. 

It  is  made  up  of  an  immense  number  of  globules  or  flattened 
disks,  floating  in  a  limpid  yellowish  fluid.  When  drawn,  it 
soon  coagulates,  forming  a  trembling  jelly,  which  gradually 
contracts,  expressing  a  yellowish  liquid,  tiie  s^rtim,  which  is 
occasionally  turbid,  and  is  always  alkaline  to  test  paper,  and 
saline  to  the  taste. 

The  coagulation  consists  in  the  separation  of  the  fibrine 
previously  dissolved,  which,  owing  to  some  unknown  cause, 
assumes  the  insoluble  state,  forming  a  flue  network  or  jelly,  in 
which  the  globules  are  inclosed.  If  the  blood  be  beaten  with  a 
rod,  the  flbrine  separates  perfectly  and  adheres  to  the  rod ;  but 
it  is  in  the  form  of  white  filaments,  and  the  globules  remain, 
suspended  in  the  serum,  no  jelly  whatever  being  formed  in  this 
case.  Or  if  the  fresh  blood  be  mixed  with  8  times  its  bulk  of 
solution  of  sulphate  of  soda,  no  ooagulum  is  formed,  the  flbrine 
remains  dissolved,  and  a  sediment  is  deposited  which  contains 
the  globules  unaltered. 

The  red  globules  thus  prepared  may  be  collected  in  a  filter. 
Pure  water  added  to  them,  or  to  the  ooagulum  of  blood,  rapidly 
alters  their  form,  and  in  fact  dissolves  them  into  an  opaque 
liquid.  This  action  of  water  is  thus  explained  :  the  globules  are 
formed  of  a  thin,  colourless,  and  transparent  coat,  inclosing  a 
very  soluble  colouring  matter.  They  float  in  a  saline  liquid,  in 
which  there  is  equilibrium  between  the  contents  of  the  globules 
and  the  fluid  surrounding  them.  But  when  the  latter  is  diluted 
with  water,  the  equilibrium  is  disturbed,  and  endosmosis  takes 
place,  by  which  the  contents  of  the  globules  acquire  so  greatly 
increased  a  volume,  that  the  globules  burst  and  their  contents  are 
dissolved  in  the  water.  The  torn  membranes  of  the  globules  may 
be  detected  by  the  microscope. 

In  saline  solutions,  the  globules  do  not  absorb  water  any  more 
than  in  the  serum.  When  collected  in  a  filter,  the  globules  form 
a  red  mass  of  the  consistence  of  honey,  consisting  of  fibrine  and 
albumen,  the  latter  in  combination  with  the  colouring  matter. 
In  a  concentrated  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium,  the  globules 
lose  water  by  exosmosis,  and  contract  in  volume.  If  now  placed 
in  pure  water,  the  globules  again  swell,  and  burst,  forming  a 
jelly  which  dissolves  in  water.  The  solution,  on  standing, 
deposits  fibrine  in  white  membranous  masses,  and  the  supernatant 
liquid,  when  boiled,  is  coagulated,  indicating  the  presence  of 
albumen. 

The  colouring  matter  of  the  blood  is  contained  in  the  globules 
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in  combination  with  albumen,  but  is  unknown  in  a  state  of 
purity.  The  compound  of  albumen  and  colouring  matter  is  of  a 
deep-red  colour,  becoming  bright  in  contact  with  air  or  oxygen, 
and  being  rendered  nearly  black  by  carbonic  and  sulphurous 
acids,  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  sulphurets.  Protoxide  of 
nitrogen  gives  it  a  purple  colour. 

The  red  compound  gives  2  per  cent,  of  ashes,  of  which  ^  is 
peroxide  of  iron ;  and  iron  is  uniformly  present  in  red  blood,  which 
is  the  only  animal  product  in  which  it  occurs.  This  iron  cannot 
be  detected  in  the  globules  or  their  contents  by  the  usual  tests, 
but  after  passing  chlorine  through  the  red  solution  till  the 
colour  is  destroyed,  the  iron  may  be  detected  by  ferrocyanide  of 
potassium. 

When  the  red  compound  of  albumen  and  colouring  matter 
above  mentioned  is  moistened  with  oil  of  vitriol,  so  gradually  as 
not  to  become  warm,  a  pasty  mass  is  obtained,  which  attnicts 
moisture  from  the  air  and  forms  a  red  jelly.  If  this  be  very 
gradually  rubbed  up  with  pure  water,  it  contracts  into  a  dark-red 
matter,  which  is  surroimded  with  a  colourless  or  yellowish  liquid. 
This  liquid  is  foimd  to  contain  all  the  iron,  and  the  dark  matter, 
when  calcined,  leaves  a  white  ash  entirely  free  irom  iron,  if  the 
operation  has  been  well  performed.  I  have  repeated  this  inter- 
esting experiment,  first  devised,  I  believe,  by  Sanson,  which 
proves  that,  although  the  red  compound  contains  iron,  yet  the 
colour  does  not  necessarily  depend  on  that  metal ;  for  the  colour 
is  altogether  uninjured  by  the  complete  removal  of  the  iron  just 
described,  although  the  colouring  matter  actually  obtained  in 
this  experiment  is  not  the  original  colouring  matter  of  the  blood, 
but  modified. 

The  Hematosine  of  Leoanu  is  also  a  product  of  decomposition. 
It  is  prepared  by  means  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  alcohol,  and 
ammonia,  by  a  tedious  process.  It  is  dark-brown,  and  forms  red 
solutions  with  the  alkalies,  being  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and 
ether.  It  contains  part  of  the  iron  of  the  blood,  but  as  some 
kinds  of  hematosine  contain  i  or  ^  more  iron  than  others,  while 
its  properties  continue  the  same,  it  is  obvious  that  the  iron  does 
not  contribute  essentially  to  those  properties,  such  as  the  colour. 
Hematosine  contains  6  to  8  per  cent,  of  iron. 

But  the  iron  serves  an  important  purpose  in  the  blood ;  and 
we  have  reason  to  think  that  it  is  present  in  the  form  of  oxide, 
for  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  soluble  sulphurets  cause  the 
blood  to  become  first  green  and  then  black,  owing  to  the  for- 
mation of  sulphuret  of  iron — a  character  indicating  either  the 
oxide  or  some  corresponding  compound,  and  not  a  compound 
like  ferrocyanogen,  in  which  sulphurets  cannot  detect  the  iron. 
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MoreoYer,  we  see  that  oil  of  vitriol  diaaolyefl  out  oxide  of  iron ; 
and  although  alkaUes  and  lerrooyanide  of  potaasiuiu  do  not  deteet 
it,  this  is  owing  to  the  hlood  being  an  alkaline  liquid,  and  to  the 
preeenoe  of  so  muoh  animal  matter. 

It  is  from  the  blood  that  are  formed  the  tissnes,  the  odk, 
muscular  fibre,  nerrous  matter,  &o,  &o. ;  and  we  may,  there- 
fore,  expect  to  find  some  relation  between  their  composition 
and  that  of  the  blood.  In  fact,  flesh,  or  muscular  fibre,  as  it 
exists  in  the  body,  including  vessels,  nerves,  feit,  &c.,  has  exactly 
the  same  composition  as  the  blood  has  on  an  average  of  venous 
and  arterial,  or  a  mixture  of  both.  We  may,  therefore,  look 
on  muscular  fibre,  or  animal  flesh,  as  simply  blood  more  highly 
oi^anised. 

In  addition  to  the  substanoes  mentioned  above,  namely, 
albumen,  fibrine,  colouring  matter,  and  salts,  blood  also  contains 
fat,  apparently  oholeeterine,  al<mg  with  fatty  adds  and  a  peculiar 
fat,  called  seroline, 

Olnoose  or  grape  sugar  has  also  been  detected  in  the  blood, 
more  especially  in  that  of  the  liver,  by  Bernard.  It  seems  to  be 
converted,  by  isomeric  transmutation,  into  lactic  acid,  which  com- 
bines with  the  soda  of  the  blood,  and  sets  free  carbonic  acid,  the 
lactic  acid  being  itself  burned  off  in  the  course  of  the  circulation. 
The  crystalline  substance  formed  in  the  blood  of  some  animals, 
which  has  been  called  hematocrystalline,  has  been  already  alluded 
to  as  a  nitrogenised  compound. 

The  normal  proportions  of  serum  and  dot  are  87  per  cent,  of 
serum  to  13  of  clot.  1000  parts  of  human  blood  contain  869*15 
of  serum,  of  which  790-37  are  water,  67*8  albumen,  and  10*98 
are  salts  and  fatty  matter :  along  with  130*85  of  clot,  containing^ 
125*63  albumen  and  fibrine  of  tiie  globules,  and  2*27  hematoeine 
(a  little  fatty  matter  and  traces  of  salts  being  present  in  all 
three),  also  2*95  of  fibrine,  separate  from  the  globules. 

Yenous  blood  contains  more  water  and  fewer  globules  than 
arterial  blood. 

The  blood  contains  gases,  chiefly  carbonic  acid  and  nitrogen, 
which  it  gives  off  in  vacuo,  or  in  a  current  of  hydrogen.  It  is 
said  to  contain  free  oxygen ;  but  this  seems  very  improbable, 
when  we  reflect  that  flbrine  absorbs  oxygen,  transforming  it  into 
carbonic  acid,  and  that  blood  is  instantly  altered  by  contact  with 
oxygen.  The  change  from  venous  to  arterial  blood,  from  dark  to 
florid,  depends  on  the  presence  of  oxygen,  but  also  requires  the 
presence  of  a  saline  solution.  Indeed,  a  dmilar  change  of  colour 
takes  place  in  vacuo  if  the  dot  of  venous  blood  be  there  covered 
with  a  pretty  strong  solution  of  various  salts. 

One  chief  fonction  of  the  blood  is,  alter  conveying  oxygen  to 
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all  parts  of  thd  system,  to  carry  to  the  lungs,  there  to  be  exhaled^ 
the  oarbonio  acid  formed  in  the  extreme  vessels.  For  this  pur- 
pose it  is  admirably  adapted,  from  the  fact  that  it  is  alkaline, 
and  that  its  alkalinity  depends  in  h^biyora  on  the  carbonate  of 

12  Na  0 ) 
HO       {  ' 

a  salt,  the  solution  of  which  absorbs  carbonic  acid  better  than  a 
solution  of  carbonate,  and,  when  in  contact  with  air  or  oxygen, 
gives  off  ihe  whole  of  it;  whereas  a  carbonate,  if  it  absorbed  as 
much,  would  give  up  only  half  of  the  quantity  absorbed.  This 
important  property  of  phosphate  of  soda  has  recently  been  de- 
monstrated by  Liebig ;  and  we  can  now  see  why  potash  cannot 
replace  soda  in  the  blood,  since  the  tendency  of  potash  is  to  form 

an  acid  phosphate,  P  Os  }  o  h  0  ( *    ^^^^^T  ^^^  Enderlin  have 

also  proved  that  the  blood  of  camivora  does  not,  as  had  been 
asserted,  contain  carbonate  of  soda. 

THE  KTTTBITION  OF  PLAKTS  AlTD  AlOKALS. 

The  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms  of  nature  are  connected 
together  in  a  beautiful  system  of  mutual  dependence,  exhibiting 
a  perpetual  circulation  of  certain  elements  through  both,  the 
mineral  kingdom  being  the  point  of  departure,  and  that  also 
where  the  circulation  terminates,  to  recommence  unceasingly. 

Plants  derive  their  nourishment  exclusively  from  the  mineral 
world.  It  is  clear  that  the  first  plants  must  have  done  so ;  and 
although  the  decaying  remains  of  former  plants  now  contribute 
to  vegetation,  we  shall  see  that  they  do  so  under  mineral  forms, 
and  not  essentially ;  they  promote  vegetation,  but  are  not  indis- 
pensable to  it. 

The  mineral  food  of  plants,  then,  consists  of  carbonic  acid, 
water,  and  ammonia,  all  of  which  are  obtained  from  the  atmo- 
sphere, and  of  sulphur  (sulphuric  acid),  phosphorus  (phosphoric 
acid),  alkalies,  earths,  salts,  and  metals,  all  derived  from  the  soil. 
Without  the  aid  of  the  matters  derived  from  the  soQ,  the  most 
abundant  supply  of  carbonic  acid,  water,  and  ammonia,  is  of  no 
use.  But  if  a  soil  contain  these  necessary  substances,  plants  will 
thrive  in  it,  even  if  they  have  no  carbonic  acid  nor  ammonia 
furnished  in  the  shape  of  manure  beyond  the  usual  atmospheric 
supply,  provided  time  he  given. 

During  germination — a  process  which  goes  on  best  in  the  dark 
— oxygen  is  absorbed,  and  carbonic  acid  given  out.  Heat  is  also 
generated.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  a  very  essential  partis 
performed  also  by  endosmosis,  that  is,  the  tendency  of  water  or  of 
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weak  saline  solations  to  pass  throagh  a  membrane  or  cell-wall, 
on  the  other  side  of  which  is  a  strong  saline  or  saccharine 
solution.  By  this  means,  the  first  supply  of  water  penetrates  the 
cell-walls  of  the  seed  and  its  embryo,  and  there  forms  a  strong 
solution ;  for  the  presence  of  moisture  and  oxygen  induces  putre- 
faction of  a  portion  of  the  albuminous  matter  always  present  in 
the  cells ;  this  putrescent  matter  becomes  a  ferment,  and  converts 
the  insoluble  starch,  stored  up  in  the  cells,  into  soluble  sugar,  as 
happens  in  an  infusion  of  malt.  But  it  likewise  renders  soluble 
the  whole  remaining  albuminous  matter,  as  happens  when 
fibrine  is  left  under  water.  Thus  the  cells  become  filled  with  a 
strong  solution  of  sugar,  albumen  (fibrine  or  caseine)  and  salts, 
and  now  endosmosis  rapidly  goes  on.  The  cells  become  dis- 
tended, and  those  of  the  embryo  are  deyeloped  according  to  the 
yital  law  impressed  on  them  at  their  formation,  producing  leaves 
by  a  constant  formation  of  new  cells.  Such  is  the  result  of 
germination ;  but  it  must  be  noticed  that  already  certain  new 
compounds  appear,  apparently  formed  in  the  cells  out  of  the 
carbonic  acid,  water,  and  ammonia  supplied  from  the  atmosphere 
either  directly  to  the  first  leaves,  or  indirectly,  through  the  water 
percolating  the  soil,  to  the  cells  of  the  radicid  fibrils,  along  with 
phosphates,  alkalies,  and  common  salt. 

Here  first  comes  into  play  that  amazing  chemical  force,  by 
which,  in  the  vegetable  cell,  carbonic  acid  is  decomposed,  and  its 
oxygen  given  out ;  while  water,  ammonia,  and  the  mineral  salts 
are  all  rendered  available.  This  demands  the  aid  of  light,  but, 
as  already  mentioned,  even  in  germination,  and  in  plants  which 
are  etiolated  or  grown  in  the  dark,  certain  new  compounds  have 
been  formed,  such  as  occur  imder  the  influence  of  light  also. 
Whether  these  are  formed  in  the  same  way  without  as  with 
light,  is  not  known  with  certainty,  but  as  in  the  dark  oxygen  is 
absorbed,  not  given  out,  we  may  suppose  that  they  are  produced 
in  germination  by  a  process  of  putrefaction  or  destruction  of 
more  complex  molecules,  such  as  those  of  albumen.  The  sub- 
stances here  alluded  to  are  certain  vegetable  acids,  found  in  the 
juice  of  germinating  seeds  and  etiolated  plants,  and  especially 
malic  acid  and  malamide  or  asparagine,  formed  from  malate  of 
ammonia  by  the  loss  of  water.  This  body  is  very  abundant  in 
etiolated  plants,  such  as  asparagus  and  vetches  grown  in  the 
dark ;  it  is  also  found  naturally  in  AHJusa  oJHeinalis,  Kow  we 
may  suppose  malic  add  to  be  formed  by  the  decomposition  of 
albumen,  along  with  ammonia,  by  a  kind  of  fermentation,  so 
long  as  light  is  absent ;  or  it  may  be  formed  from  the  sugar  by 
oxidation,  a  process  active  in  germination.  Thus  2  eqs.  of  dry 
grape  sugar,  Cm  Hm  Osa,  with  12  eqs.  of  oxygen,  may  yield 
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3  eqs.  of  hydrated  malio  acid,  3  (Cs  Ha  Oio)  =  Cm  His  Oso,  and 
6  eqs.  of  water.  The  malio  aoid  thus  formed ,  in  contact  with 
ammonia,  derived  from  the  atmosphere  or  from  albumen,  will 
yield  malamide  (asparagine).    Cs  H«  Os ,  2  N  H«  0  =  2  H  0  -j- 


■     ■  »■      

Malate  of  Ammonia. 


Cs  NsHioOs. 
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As  soon  as  light,  however,  comes  into  play,  the  true  vegetative 
process  begins :  carbonic  acid  is  decomposed  and  oxygen  g^ven 
out,  and  the  carbon  of  the  carbonic  acid,  with  varying  proportions 
of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  from  water,  of  nitrogen  from  ammonia, 
and  of  sulphur  from  sulphuric  acid,  produces  with  the  aid  of 
phosphates,  alkalies  and  salts,  in  the  vegetable  cell  all  the  vast 
variety  of  vegetable  products.  It  is  here  that  the  prodigious 
chemical  power  of  the  vegetable  cell  comes  into  play,  and  this  is 
so  great,  tiiat  it  is  able  to  perform,  gradually,  at  the  ordinary 
temperature,  what  the  most  powerful  agencies  of  heat  and 
electricity  cannot  do  in  the  laboratory,  namely,  to  decompose 
carbonic  acid,  setting  free  its  oxygen.  But  we  are  not  to  suppose 
that  the  carbonic  acid  is  totally  decomposed  into  carbon  and 
oxygen,  and  that  the  carbon,  thus  set  free,  combines  with 
hydrogen,  oxygen,  nitrogen,  &c.,  to  yield  vegetable  products,  for 
the  insolubility  of  carbon  would  prevent  this.  Of  a  number  of 
associated  molecules  of  carbonic  acid,  some  lose  part  of  their  oxygen, 
and  the  residue  of  these,  with  the  remaining  carbonic  acid  and 
water,  &c.,  enters,  at  the  moment  of  separation,  into  new  forms 
of  combination.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  consider  the  effect 
of  vegetation  as  it  is  manifested,  first,  on  carbonic  acid  and  water 
together;  secondly,  on  these,  with  the  addition  of  ammonia; 
and  lastly,  on  all  these,  with  the  aid  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  first 
yields  the  non-nitrogenous  compounds;  the  second,  the  nitro- 
genised  compounds;  and  the  third,  those  which  contain  both 
nitrogen  and  sulphur. 

Even  when  carbonic  acid  and  water  are  brought  together  in 
the  cell,  this  is  not  enough.  There  must  be  present,  first, 
albuminous  matter,  without  which  no  active  cell  can  exist; 
secondly,  mineral  matter,  especially  alkalies,  phosphates,  and 
salts.  All  these  conditions  being  fulfilled,  and  light  being 
admitted,  we  may  suppose  the  first  organic  acid  formed  to  be 
oxalic  acid,  the  least  complex  of  all.  Crystallised  oxalic  acid  is 
C4H0  Ois  =  C*  Os ,  2  H  0  +  4  aq.  Now  Uiis  it  evidently  formed 
from  4  eqs.  of  carbonic  acid,  C*  Os ,  and  6  eqs.  of  water,  6  H  0, 
together,  C«  Hs  O14,  by  the  separation  of  2  eqs.  of  oxygen.  And 
this,  which  is  performed  with  ease  in  the  vegetable  oell^  we 
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oannot  do  ia  the  laboratoiy,  althoagh  we  eaa  prodaoe  oxalic  aoid 
from  more  oomplex  organio  products,  such  as  sngar,  starch,  and 
many  others.  It  is  found  abundantly  in  plants  of  the  genera 
BumeXf  Jtheunif  Oxalis,  Sedunij  Sempervivum^  in  nuiny  lichens 
and  others.  The  reader  will  observe  that  in  the  orjstaUised 
aoid,  4  eqs.  of  water  are  merely  water  of  crystallisation,  and  that 
the  driest  oxalic  add  is  only  0«  Ht  Os  or  C«  0« ,  2  HO,  the  2  eqs.  of 
water  being  basic.  Of  course  we  may  leave  out  4  eqs.  of  water  of 
crystallisation,  and  suppose  dry  oxalic  aoid  to  be  derived  from 
4  eqs.  of  carbonic  acid  and  2  of  water,  =  G«  H«  Oio,  by  the  sepa- 
ration of  2  eqs.  of  oxygen  as  before. 

Let  us  now  ascend  a  step  higher  in  the  organic  scale ;  to  the 
formation,  namely,  of  malic  acid,  which  is  more  complex  than 
oxalic  acid.  Now  this  acid  may  be  formed,  either  from  oxalic 
acid  itself,  or,  like  oxalic  acid,  frx>m  carbonic  acid  and  water,  but 
in  both  cases  by  the  separation  of  oxygen.  In  the  former  case, 
2  eqs.  of  crystallised  oxalic  add,  2  (C  He  0it)=C8  Hit  Om,  by 
losing  6  eqs.  of  water  and  8  eqs.  of  oxygen,  yield  Cs  H«  Oio  = 
Cs  H4  Os ,  2  H  0,  or  hydrated  malic  acid,  which  is  bibasic.  Or 
again,  2  eqs.  of  diy  oxadic  acid,  2  (C«  Hs  Os  )=:08  H*  Oia,  taking  up 
2  eqs.  of  water,  and  losing  8  eqs.  of  oxygen,  yield  Cs  Ha  Oio,  or 
hydrated  malic  acid.  In  the  latter  case,  8  eqs.  of  carbonic  acid 
and  6  of  water,  together  Ce  He  Ou,  losing  12  of  oxygen,  yield 
Cs  He  Oio,  or  hydrated  malic  acid. 

Tartaric  and  citric  aoids  are  easily  shown  to  be  producible  in 
the  same  way.  2  eqs.  of  dry  oxalic  acid  and  2  of  water,  together 
Cs  Ho  0i8,  losing  6  of  oxygen,  yield  Cs  He  Oit  =  Ce  H4  do, 
2  H  0,  hydrated  tartaric  acid.  Or,  8  eqs.  of  carbonic  acid  and 
6  of  water,  together  Cs  He  Om,  losing  10  of  oxygen,  give  Ce  He 
Oit,  hydrated  tartaric  acid.  Again,  8  eqs.  of  dry  oxalic  acid  and 
2  of  water,  together  Cia  He  Ote,  losing  12  of  oxygen,  yield  Cis 
He  Om  ^  Cia  Hs  On,  8  H  0,  or  hydrated  citric  acid,  which  is 
tribasic.  Or  12  eqs.  COt,  plu%  8  H  0,  together  Cit  He  Oss, 
losing  18  of  oxygen,  give  Cia  He  Oi«,  or  hydrated  citric  acid. 

In  like  manner,  every  vegetable  acid,  and  every  one  of  the 
neutral  compounds  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  may  be 
derived,  first  from  some  less  complex  aoid  or  neutral  compound, 
containing  more  hydrogen  than  itself;  secondly,  frx>m  a  certain 
proportion  of  carbonic  acid,  to  be  determined  by  the  number  of 
eqs,  of  carbon  in  the  compound,  and  of  water;  oxygen,  in  all 
cases,  being  given  off.  As  the  proportion  of  oxygen  to  carbon 
and  hydrogen  diminishes,  the  aoids  become  weaker,  till  the 
oxygen  exactly  suffices  to  form  water  with  the  hydrogen,  when 
we  have  either  very  feeble  adds,  or  neutral  bodies,  such  as 
sugar,  gum,  and  starch*  As  the  oxygen  is  stUl  further  diminished, 
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we  have  neutral,  bitter,  and  acrid  oomponnds,  or  ooloured  bodies, 
or  suob  as  yield  oolonring  matters,  with  ammonia  and  oxygen : 
further  on  still,  we  have  aromatic  oils  and  volatile  quasi-resinous 
crystallisable  acids ;  then  resins ;  and  lastly,  when  all  the  oxygen 
is  expelled,  certain  oils,  which  are  carbohydrogens.  The  fol- 
lowing tabular  view  will  furnish  a  comparative  statement  of  the 
amount  of  carbonic  acid  and  water  reqTiired,  and  of  oxygen  given 
off,  on  the  supposition  that  each  compound  is  formed  directly 
from  carbonic  acid  and  water.  But,  as  we  have  seen,  each  may 
also  be  formed  ftx>m  any  of  those  below  it  in  the  scale,  that  is 
more  highly  oxidised,  as  citric  acid  from  oxalic  acid,  or  sugar 
from  citric  acid.  To  illustrate  this,  if  to  citric  acid,  Cis  Hs  0i4, 
We  add  6  eqs.  of  water,  we  have  Cis  Hi4  Om,  and  this,  losing 
6  eqs.  of  oxygen,  yields  Oia  Hm  0i«,  or  cr3rtallised  glucose.  In 
like  manner,  3  eqs.  of  malic  acid  and  16  of  water,  losing  18  of 
oxygen,  yield  the  same  sugar ;  or  3  eqs.  of  tartaric  acid,  with  10 
of  water,  losing  18  of  oxygen,  likewise  yield  grape  sugar.  These 
ar«  changes  which  occur  every  day  in  ripening  fruits,  and  it  is 
probable  that  sugar,  starch,  and  other  compounds  are  really 
formed  in  the  plaut,  not  directly  from  carbonic  acid  and  water, 
as  in  the  table,  but  from  some  intermediate  compound,  as  sugar  is 
here  shown  to  be  from  the  three  acids  just  mentioned. 

Add  employed.      Water  Added.    Oxygen  separated.  Gluooeo. 

Citric    .       Ci«  HflOi*       +     6H0  Oo  =      Cia  Hi«  Ou 

Malic     .  8  (Cs  H«Oio  )     +  16  H  0  Oia  =2  (Cis  Hi«  Oi«  ) 

Tartaric    3  (Cb  HeOis  )     +  10  H  0  Ois  =2  (Cia  Hi«  Oi«  ) 

But  as  these  are  merely  intermediate  steps  in  the  whole  prooess 
of  deoxidation,  by  which  sugar,  starch,  fat,  oils,  &c.  are  formed 
from  carbonic  acid  and  water,  and  the  final  result  is  the  same 
whether  these  bodies  be  formed  direoUy  or  indirectly,  we  shall 
confine  ourselves,  in  the  tabular  view,  to  their  direct  formation 
from  carbonic  acid  and  water. 


TABULAE  VIEW  OP  THE   PRODXTCTIOW   OP  VEGETABLE  COM- 
POUNDS PBOU  CARBONIC  ACID  AND  WATER, 
BT  DEOXIDATION. 

Group  1.  ^Stronger  Vegetable  Acids  solMe  tfi  Water, 


Sabstance  formed. 
Name.                   Formula. 

Carbonic  acid 

ueed. 

Ineqe. 

Water 
ueed. 
ineqa. 

OzTgea 

separated 

m  eqs. 

Oxalic  acid,  dry     .  C«   Hs   Os 

4 

2 

2 

Gallic  add         .     .  Or    Hs   Oa 

7 

8 

12 

Tartaric  ac'td.         .  Cs    Ho   Ois 

8 

6 

10 
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BukMiUnoo  formed.  Carbonic  add       Water         Oxygen 

uaed.  used.        separated. 

Name.  Formula.  ineqs.  in  eqa.  ineqa. 

MaUoAcid        .  .  Cs   He   Oio  8  6  12 

Aoonitic  acid  .  .  Gi«  He   Oi»  12  6  18 

Citiic  acid     .  .  Ci«  Hs    Ou  12  8  18 

Meconicacid     .  .  Ci«  H«  Oi«  14  4  18 

Tannic  acid  .  .  Cs*  Hit  Om  54  22  96 

Einic  acid         .  .  Cm  Hsa  On  28  22  66 

The  above  are  all  acids,  and  in  all  bat  kinio  aoid  the  ozygea 
exceeds  the  hydrogen.  Kinio  aoid  is  but  a  feeble  acid.  All  other 
vegetable  acids  of  simQar  properties  to  the  above  belong  to  thia 
group,  but  those  here  given  are  sufficient  to  characterise  it. 

Group  IL  — Indifferent  Neutral  Compounds. 

Oxygen 
aej^arated. 
m  eqa 

24 

24 

24 

24 

24 

24 

This  important  group  contains,  in  every  instance,  hydrogen 
and  oxygen  in  the  proportion  to  form  water,  so  that  the  whole  of 
the  oxygen  of  the  carbonic  acid,  but  not  that  of  the  water,  has 
been  separated.  They  may  be  viewed,  theoretically,  as  formed 
of  carbon,  plus  water ;  thus  starch  may  be  Cis  +  10  H  0. 


Gaoup  ni. — NetUral  Bodies^  chiefly  Bitter,  Acridf   Coloured^  or  yielding 

Coloura  tpith  Ammonia, 


Bubetanoe  formed. 
Name.                 Formula. 

Carbonic  acid 
ueed. 
ineqs. 

Water 
need, 
inoqa. 

Cellulose  .       .     .  da  Hio  Oio 

12 

10 

Starch.         .         .  Cia  Hio  do 

12 

10 

Cane  Sugar       .     .  Cia  Hn  On 
Gum    .        .         .  Cii  Hu  On 

12 
12 

11 
11 

Grape  sugar,  dry   .  Cia  Hia  Ois 
1X>.     crystals        .  Cia  Hi4  Oi« 

12 
12 

12 
14 

Substance  formed. 

Carbonic  acid 

Water 

Oxygen 

used. 

used. 

separated, 
ineqs. 

Name. 

Formula. 

ineqs. 

ineqs. 

Mannite 

.  Cia  Hu  Oia 

12 

14 

26 

Orcine 

.  Ci«  Hs    0« 

14 

8 

82 

Smilacine 

.   Cis  Hi«  Oe 

18 

15 

45 

Mecouine 

.  Cso  Hio  Os 

20 

10 

42 

Quassiine 

.  Cao  Hia  Oe 

20 

12 

46 

Feucedanine 

.   Ca4  Hia  Oe 

24 

12 

54 

Salicine 

.   Cae  Hi8  Oi« 

26 

18 

56 

Antiarine 

.   Cas  Hao  Oio 

28 

20 

66 

Fectine 

.   Cas  Hai  Oa« 

28 

21 

53 

HsBmatoxyline  . 

.   Caa  Hu  Oia 

82 

14 

66 

FopuUne 

.   C«o  Has  Oie 

40 

22 

86 

Sabetanca  formed. 

Name.                     Formula. 
Phloridzine       .     .  C4S  Ha4  Oao 

Garboxiic  add 
used, 
in  eqs. 

42 

Water 
used, 
in  eqs. 

24 

Limonine 

.   C41  Has  Ois 

42 

25 

Hellenine 

.   Gta  H28  Oo 

42 

28 

Gnicine 

.    Css  Hm  O18 

52 

84 

Blaterine . 

.   Cflo  Has  O18 

60 

25 
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Oxygen 

separated. 

in  eqs. 

88 

96 

106 

120 

127 

In  tliis  group,  which  is  a  yery  numerous  one,  various  kinds  of 
compounds  appear.  Mannite  closely  approaches  to  sugar; 
antiarine  and  elaterine  are  acrid  poisons :  salicine,  phloridzine, 
populine,  and  quassiine,  pure  bitters ;  pectine,  a  gelatinising  sub- 
stance ;  hsematoxyline,  a  coloured  body :  oroine  forms  a  fine  colour 
with  ammonia ;  and  others  are  indifferent.  It  has  lately  been 
shown  that  populine,  from  poplar  bark,  is  related  to  salicine,  from 
willow  bark.  It  is  salicine,  in  which  1  eq.  of  hydrogen  is  replaced 
by  1  eq.  of  benzoyle,  €i«  Hs  Os .  This  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
it  may  be  made  to  yield  salicine  and  compounds  of  the  benzoic 
series.  The  fact  is  most  interesting,  as  showing  that  the  law  of 
substitution  prevails  apong  very  complex  compounds,  and  ex- 
plaining how  similar  compounds  may  be  formed.  The  above  are 
only  examples.  In  the  whole,  not  only  the  oxygen  of  the 
carbonic  acid,  but  also  part  of  that  of  the  water,  has  been 
separated,  so  that  the  hydrogen  remaining  exceeds  the  oxygen. 


Qaoup  IV. — Oxygenated 

VclaiiU  OiUf  cmd  Aromatic  Acids  r 

Bubstanoe  formed. 

Carbonic  acid 

Water 

used. 

used. 

Name. 

Formula. 

in  eqs. 

in  eqs. 

Oil  of  bitter  almonds 

.  Oi«He   Os 

14 

6 

Benzoic  acid 

.  Oi«Ha   0« 

14 

6 

Oil  of  spiraa 

.  Ci«He   0« 

14 

6 

Salicylic  acid    . 

.  CuHe   Oa 

14 

6 

Oil  of  Anise 

.  CieHs    0« 

16 

8 

Anisic  acid 

.  OieHs    Oo 

16 

8 

Cnmarine 

.  CisH*   0« 

18 

4 

Cumaric  acid 

.  O18H4    Oe 

18 

4 

Oil  of  cinnamon 

.  C18H8    0< 

18 

8 

Oinnamic  add   . 

.   CisHa    0« 

18 

8 

Oil  of  cnmine 

.   CwHia  Os 

20 

12 

Camimc  acid 

.   CsoHia  O4 

20 

12 

Oxygen 

separated. 

in  eqs. 

82 

80 

30 

28 

86 

34 

36 

84 

42 

40 

50 

48 

In  this  group  the  oxygen  is  still  further  diminished.  All  the 
compounds  are  volatile,  and  the  acids  approach  to  resins  in  com- 
position. The  oils  are  fragrant  and  yield  the  acids  by  simple 
oxidation ;  in  fact,  most  of  these  oils  are  aldehydes. 
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Group  Y.  —  VolatUe  OUy  and  Fatty  Aeidt,  of  the  Fonnvla  (C«Ha)«  0« 


Bubsteaoe  formed. 

Namo. 
Formic  acid     . 
Oxide  of  Methyle 
Acetic  acid 
Oxide  of  Bthyle  . 
Olycerine,  dry 
Propylic  acid 
Batyric  acid     . 
Valerianic  acid    . 
Oxide  of  amyle 
Caproic  acid 
(Enantbylic  acid 
CSaprylic  acid 
Pelargonie  acid 
Bntic  acid 
Margaritic  acid 
Laurostearic  acid 
Oodbaio  acid 
Hyristicacid 
Benic  add 

Getylic  or  Palmitic  acid 
Oxide  of  Getyle    . 
Margaric  add  . 
Stearic  acid 
Balenic  add 
Arachidic  add     . 
Behenic  acid    • 
Cerotic  add 
Oxide  of  Ceryle 
MelisBic  add 
Oxide  of  Meliflsyle   . 


Fonnola. 
Ca  Ha  0« 
Ca  H»  0 

C«  H«  0« 
C«  He  0 
Ca  H«  Oa 
G«  Ho  0« 
Cs  Hs  0« 
GioHioO* 
CioHuO 

Gia  HiaO« 

Gi4Hi4  0« 

OiaHioO* 

CisHieO* 

CaoHioO* 

Cat  Has  0« 

Ga«Ha«0« 

GaeHa«0« 

Gas  Has  0« 

GaoHaoO« 

GaaHsaO* 

GsaHssO 

GmHs«0« 

CsaHmO* 

GmHmO« 

G«oH4oO« 

G«aH«a04 

G5«H54  0« 
Gs«H55  0 

GaoHeo04 
GooH«iO 


Carbonic  add 
uaed. 
ineqa. 

2 

2 

4 

4 

6 

6 

8 

10 
10 

12 

14 

16 

18 

20 

22 

24 
*26 

28 

80 

82 

82 

84 

86 

88 

40 

42 

54 

54 

60 

60 


Water 

uaed. 

ineqa. 

2 

8 

4 

5 

4 

6 

8 

10 
11 
12 
14 
16 
18 
20 
22 
24 
26 
28 
80 
82 
88 
84 
86 
88 
40 
42 
54 
55 
60 
61 


Oxygen 


inetia. 
2 
6 
8. 

12 

14 

14 

20 

26 

80 

82 

88 

44 

50 

56 

62 

68 

74 

80 

86 

92 

96 

98 
104 
110 
116 
122 
158 
162 
176 
180 


This  group  includes  tlie  chief  oily  and  fatty  acids,  as  well  aa 
their  aldehydes,  which  are  omitted,  and  some  oxides  of  the  ethylio 
series.  Glycerine  is  added,  because  these  acids  are  always  found 
in  nature  combined  with  it.  The  only  two  acids  in  which  either 
part  only  of  the  oxygen  of  the  carbonic  acid,  or  the  whole  of  it, 
without  any  from  the  water,  has  been  separated,  are  the  formio 
and  acetic  acids,  which,  accordingly,  are  powerful  acids,  soluble 
in  water,  and,  though  volatile,  not  oily.  The  rest  are  all  oily  or 
fatty,  and  become  weaker  as  we  rise  in  the  scale,  and  in  proportion 
as  iJie  oxygen  of  the  water  is  more  completely  separated.  The 
oxides  of  ethyle,  methyle,  amyle,  cetyle,  ceryle  and  melissylo  occur 
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combined  with  luddB  of  this  series,  forming  compoimd  ethers,  to  some 
of  which  the  flavour  of  many  fruits  is  to  be  ascribed.  The  acetate, 
butjrate,  caproate,  and  oaprylate  of  ethjle  are  found  in  the  pine- 
apple, melon,  strawberry,  &o.  A  similar  salt  of  oxide  of  amyle 
gives  flavour  to  the  pear.  Oil  of  gaultheria  is  the  salicylate  of 
methyle.  Spermaceti  is  the  cetylate  of  cetyle ;  and  one  kind  of 
wax  is  the  palmitate,  another  the  cerotate,  of  oxide  of  oeryle. 

Group  YI. — Reains  and  Camphon. 


Bubttauoe  fonnad. 

Oaibonio  add  Water 

Oxygen 

uaed. 

UBOd. 

aepfldrktad. 
Ineqs. 

Name. 

Formulii. 

ineqs. 

ineqs. 

Many  resins     • 

.   CioHt  0 

10 

7 

26 

Camphor     . 

.  OioHs  0 

10 

8 

27 

Borneo  camphor 

.  CmHibOi 

20 

18 

66 

Many  resins 

.  C*oHi«Ot 

20 

14 

52 

Many  resinons  adds 

.  CwHisOt 

20 

15 

53 

In  this  widely  diffused  group,  very  little  oxygen  is  left.  It 
includes  an  immense  number  of  isomeric  and  polymeric  resins  and 
resinous  acids.    All  are  highly  combustible. 

Gaoup  YII. — Oarhohydrogeng. 

Substance  formed.  Carbonic  add     Water  Oxygen 

uaed.  used. 


Name.                            Formula.  ineqa.  ineqe.  ineqa. 

Oil  of  lemons,  &a  &c       .  Cc  H«               5  4  14 

Oil  of  torpentine,  &c  &c.  Cio  Hs  10  8  28 

Toluole  .        .        .         .  CuHs  14  8  86 

Styrole  (cinnamole)       .     .  Cie  Hs  16  8  40 

Metastyrole  (dracole)    .     .  Cu  Hr  14  7  35 

Oil  of  juniper,  &0.  &c       .  CisHit  15  12  42 

Camole       ....  CisHia  18  12  48 

Gytnole    .         .         .         .  CioHi*  20  14  54 

In  this  g^oup,  which  is  very  widely  diffused,  the  whole  of  the 
oxygen,  both  of  the  carbonic  acid  and  of  the  water,  has  been 
separated,  and  consequently  no  further  deoxidation  can  take 
place.  Hence  these  compounds  are  very  permanent,  and  are 
chiefly  altered  by  their  natural  tendency  to  absorb  oxygen  under 
favourable  circumstances. 

It  will  be  seen  that  these  seven  groups  are  so  many  successive 
steps  in  the  scale  of  deoxidation,  at  one  end  of  which  stand 
carbonic  acid  and  water,  at  the  other  the  non-oxygenated 
essential  oils.  And  it  is  evident,  also,  that  the  members  of  one 
group   may    be  converted  into  those  of  the  next  higher  by 

i«  N  2 
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deoxidatioxiy  with  or  without  the  addition  of  water.  This 
is  probably  what  takes  place,  leaving  out  of  Tiew,  for  the 
present,  nitrogen  and  sulphur.  First,  ozalio  add  is  formed; 
then  malic,  tartaric,  and  citrio  acids,  &c.,  from  it,  or  from  each 
other;  then  sugar,  starch,  &c.,  from  the  acids;  bitter,  acrid,  and 
coloured  compounds  from  sugar,  starch,  &o. ;  then  oxygenated 
Yolatile  oils ;  and  then  acids,  perhaps  also  from  sugar,  &o, ;  then 
the  oily  and  fatty  acids,  either  from  the  preceding  oils  and  acids 
or  from  sugar;  then  the  resins,  from  the  fats  or  from  sugar;  and, 
lastly,  the  oarbohydrogens.  Thus  we  have  a  picture  of  the  whole 
process  of  vegetation,  as  far  as  concerns  compounds  devoid  of 
nitrogen  and  sulphur ;  and  we  find  it  to  be  uniformly  one  of 
deoxidation.  We  shall  find,  also,  that  the  same  law  holds  in 
regard  to  all  those  products  in  which  nitrogen  and  sulphur  are 
present.  Bat  before  examining  that  subject,  it  may  be  remarked 
that  the  chief  mass  of  plants  is  made  up  of  woody  fibre  or  cellulose, 
Cit  Hio  Oio,  with  starch,  sugar,  and  gum,  oils,  resins,  and  fiits, 
as  well  as  vegetable  acids,  and  that  all  of  these  are  destitute  of 
nitrogen.  Hence  the  chief  part  of  the  food  of  plants  is  that  which 
supplies  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen ;  in  other  words,  carbonio 
acid  and  water. 

These  are  supplied  by  the  atmosphere.  The  various  processes, 
constantly  going  on,  of  the  decay  of  dead  animals  and  vegetables, 
the  respiration  of  animals,  and  combustion,  are  at  every  moment 
pouring  carbonio  acid  into  the  air,  and  yet,  in  the  free  open 
atmosphere,  the  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  never  increases,  as  it 
would  do  in  a  closed  space,  beyond  the  average  of  s^th,  or  a 
little  more,  but  never  exceeding  yo^i^th  part  of  the  volume  of  the 
air.  Now  these  processes  not  only  produce  carbonic  acid,  but 
also  consume  oxygen,  and  that  in  the  same  proportion,  the  oxygen 
they  take  up  being  equal  in  volume  to  the  carbonic  acid  which  it 
forms.  And  yet,  not  only  does  the  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  in 
the  air  not  increase,  but  that  of  the  oxygen  does  not  diminish. 
Evidently,  therefore,  some  cause  must  be  in  operation,  directly 
opposed  to,  and  exactly  balancing  the  processes  of  respiration,  decay, 
and  combustion.  And  such  a  process  is  that  of  vegetation,  or  the 
action  of  growing  plants  on  carbonic  acid  and  water  under  the 
influence  of  li^ht,  by  which,  as  we  have  seen,  these  are  deoxidised, 
vegetable  products  are  formed,  and  oxygen  is  given  out.  Thus 
the  air  is  kept  in  a  state  of  purity,  and  yet  is  constantly  under- 
going change ;  for  as  fast  as  respiration,  decay,  and  combustion 
consume  oxygen  and  form  carbonic  acid,  vegetation  consumes 
carbonic  acid  and  produces  oxygen.  Any  excess  of  carbonio 
acid  instantly  causes  an  increase  of  vegetation,  and  therefore  of 
oxygen,  as  well  as  of  food  for  animals.    When  animals,  by  this 
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foody  increaso,  they  prodaoe  more  carbonic  acid,  and  so  on,  the 
oxygen  circulating  from  the  air  to  carbonic  acid  in  the  animal 
processes,  and  from  carbonic  acid,  by  means  of  plants,  back  to  the 
air  again. 

It  is  quite  conoeiyable,  that  in  the  earlier  geological  periods, 
when,  as  it  appears,  warm-blooded  animals  did  not  exist,  the  air 
may  have  been  unfit  for  them,  by  reason  of  its  containing  too 
much  carbonic  acid.  But  this,  within  certain  limits,  woiQd  be 
favourable  to  yegetation,  and  especially,  as  there  is  reason  to 
believe,  to  that  of  oryptogamous  plants,  such  as  ferns  and 
lycopodiacesB,  and  also  the  cycadacesB.  The  action  of  such  plants 
growing  with  enormous  luxuriance,  and  not  balanced  by  animal 
life,  would  in  time  diminish  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid,  in- 
creasing at  the  same  time  that  of  oxygen  in  the  air,  till  it  became 
fit  for  the  respiration  of  warm-blooded  animals,  and  the  carbon, 
thus  removed  from  the  air,  would  be  stored  up  in  the  form  of 
remains  of  these  plants,  protected  from  decay  by  being  covered 
with  some  rocky  mass.  In  accordance  with  this  idea,  while  the 
animals  of  the  carbonaceous  and  other  early  periods  seem  to  haye 
been  reptiles  or  fish,  that  is,  such  as  required  little  oxygen,  the 
vegetation,  as  found,  partly  decayed,  in  our  coal-beds,  seems  to 
have  been  prodigiously  luxuriant ;  and  it  is  said  that  ferns  and 
other  similar  plants,  which  abound  in  coal,  really  do  grow  most 
luxuriantly  in  an  atmosphere  charged  with  carbonic  acid,  to  a 
much  greater  degree  than  air  is.  Be  this  as  it  may,  vegetation 
would  purify  such  an  atmosphere,  till  warm-blooded  animals  and 
man  could  live  in  it ;  and  then,  the  balance,  once  attained,  would 
continue  undisturbed  as  at  the  present  day.  In  fact,  air,  taken 
from  closed  vessels,  from  the  tombs  of  Egypt,  3000  years  old,  or 
the  ruins  of  Herculaneum,  2000  years  old,  has  been  found  as  rich 
in  oxygen  as  that  of  the  present  time. 

Plants,  then,  obtain  all  their  carbon,  directly  or  indirectly, 
from  the  air :  directly,  by  absorption  through  the  leaves ;  indi- 
rectly, through  the  absorption  of  water  by  the  roots,  this  water 
having  dissolved  some  carbonic  acid  in  pa.«sing  through  the  air, 
and  more  in  filtering  through  the  soil,  in  which  carbonic  acid  is 
constantly  formed  by  the  decay  of  organic  matter.  But  this 
solution  of  carbonic  acid  has  another  and  very  important  func- 
tion to  perform,  namely,  to  dissolve  earthy  and  alkaline 
phosphates  and  carbonates,  and  thus  to  supply  the  plant  with 
its  mineral  food.  Although,  therefore,  part  of  the  wood,  &c.,  of 
a  plant  may  be  formed  from  the  carbonic  acid  entering  by  the 
roots,  yet  as  plants  give  out  from  the  roots  a  certain  amount  of 
carbon  in  the  form  of  excretions,  we  find  that  the  whole  increase 
in  the  weight  of  carbon  in  a  growing  plant  is  really  derived 
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from  the  air  by  the  leayes.  The  noil  beoomes  rioher  in  carbon 
rather  than  poorer,  and  thna  the  carbon  of  all  crops,  as  far  as 
its  weight  is  concerned,  comes  from  the  air.  There  is  no  evidenoe 
that  mould  or  humus  ever  enters  the  plant  eu  such ;  but  it  is 
converted  into  carbonic  acid,  which  enters  by  the  roots  and  acts 
as  a  solvent  for  mineral  salts.  This,  as  we  shall  see,  is  the  true 
reason  why  the  presence  of  humus  in  the  soil  or  in  manure  is 
advantageous.  But  direct  experiments  have  proved,  that  plants 
can  grow  in  perfection,  and  produce  fertile  seeds,  as  the  first  plants 
must  have  done,  in  a  soil  destitute  of  humus  or  mould,  provided  it 
contain  the  necessaiy  alkalies,  phosphates,  and  otiier  mineral  salts, 
in  a  form  adapted  for  entrance  into  the  plant.  In  this  case,  the 
atmosphere  easily  supplies  the  whole  of  the  carbon  required,  as 
well  as  the  ammonia,  if  the  necessary  time  be  given. 

Let  us  now  attend  to  the  nitrogen  of  plants.  This,  as  already 
stated,  is  supplied  to  vrild  plants  entirely  by  the  air,  and,  so  far 
as  we  know,  only  in  the  form  of  ammonia.  Some  authors  have 
held  that  nitric  acid  furnishes  nitrog^i  to  plants,  and  that  this 
add  is  formed  in  the  air  by  thunder-storms,  and  carried  down 
by  the  rain,  and  they  point  to  the  occurrence  of  nitric  acid  in 
springs  in  proof  of  this.  Now,  it  is  true  that  nitric  acid  is 
lormed  in  thunder-storms,  but  in  Tery  minute  quantity,  whereas 
ammonia  is,  and  must  be,  present  in  the  air  at  all  times.  When 
electrio  sparks  are  passed  through  air,  nitric  acid  is  formed,  bat 
a  continuance  of  the  sparks  again  decomposes  it.  Indeed,  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  the  nitric  acid  of  storms  is  produced  by 
the  oxidation  of  ammonia  of  the  air,  as  in  nitrification,  where 
ammonia  is  oxidised  into  nitric  acid  and  water,  N  Hs-f  Os:^ 
N  Os ,  3  H  O ;  so  that,  even  if  nitric  acid  did  yield  nitrogen  to 
plants,  that  nitrogen  might  be  derived  from  ammonia.  This 
would  account,  too,  for  the  small  amount  of  nitric  acid  formed. 
For  if  it  were  produced  by  the  action  of  electricity  on  the 
nitrogen  and  oxygen  of  the  air,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why 
it  should  not  be  formed  in  very  large  quantity ;  while  ammonia 
forms  less  than  i^jiooth  of  the  air,  perhaps  much  less.  Nitric  acid 
is  chlefiy  found  in  springs  where  decaying  organic  matter  is  near 
them,  as  in  towns,  and  is  formed  from  the  ammonia  produced  in 
their  decay,  by  the  same  process  as  in  nitrification.  Besides, 
although  plants  probably  possess  the  power  of  decomposing  nitrio 
acid,  we  know  that  many  plants,  suoh  as  tobacco  and  sunflower, 
actually  produce  nitric  acid,  or,  at  least,  do  not  destroy  that  which 
enters  them.  On  the  whole,  we  may  admit  that  both  ammonia 
and  nitric  acid  may  yield  nitrogen  to  plants,  but  we  must  not 
forget  that  nitric  acid  is  most  commonly  formed  from  ammonia. 

The  origin  of  the  ammonia  in  the  air  is  obvious.      It  is 
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contained  in  the  excreta  of  animals,  chiefly  in  their  urine,  and  is 
also  produced  from  the  decaj  and  putrefaction  of  dead  animals 
and  vegetables,  the  whole  of  their  nitrogen  rising  into  the  air  as 
carbonate  of  ammonia.  The  combustion  of  coal,  also  yields  it, 
and  it  is  said  that  some  ammonia  is  given  out  in  the  respiration 
or  transpiration  of  animals.  It  is  stated,  that  if  the  air  of  a 
crowded  theatre  be  allowed  to  escape  by  a  narrow  opening 
above,  while  fresh  air  enters  below,  the  air  passing  out  is 
pungent  from  ammonia ;  but  whether  this  be  derived  from  the 
lungs  or  the  skin  is  not  known.  But  it  is  evident  that  the  air 
must  be  continually  receiving  supplies  of  ammonia ;  and  as  plants 
eannot  grow  without  it,  and  fix  large  quantities  of  it,  they  must 
be  continually  removing  it  from  the  air.  Here,  then,  is  a  balance 
between  vegetable  life  and  animal  life,  supported  by  plants  on 
the  one  hand,  and  decay  on  the  other,  similar  to  that  above 
explained  of  the  carbonic  add  and  oxygen ;  only  the  balance  of 
nitrogen  is  single,  while  that  of  carbonic  acid  and  oxygen  is 
double.  Ammonia,  that  is,  its  nitrogen,  is  taken  up  by  plants, 
by  them  supplied  to  herbivorous  animals,  and  by  these  to 
carnivorous  animals ;  so  that  in  this  case  vegetation  and  animal 
life  act  on  the  same  side.  And  the  decay  or  putrefaction  or 
combustion  of  both  vegetables  and  animals  sends  the  whole  of 
their  nitrogen,  in  the  form  of  ammonia,  back  to  the  atmosphere. 
This  balance  is  as  perfect  as  the  former,  and  both  combined  keep 
the  composition  of  the  air  perfectly  uniform  within  certain  limits. 

The  proportion  of  ammonia  in  the  air  is  so  small  that  it 
cannot  be  detected  by  direct  tests  applied  to  a  small  portion  of 
air ;  but  it  is  easily  detected  in  rain  water  by  acidulating  it  with 
sulphuric  acid,  and  evaporating  it  to  jj^th  or  ^th  of  its  bulk. 
The  addition  of  lime  or  potash  will  then  set  free  ammonia, 
which  may  be  recognised  by  its  smell,  and  by  forming  white 
vapours  with  hydrochloric  acid ;  or  the  addition  of  bichloride  of 
platinum  will  cause  a  yeUow  precipitate  of  ammonio-chloride  of 
platinum.  It  is  evident  that  the  ammonia  of  the  air  is  brought 
to  the  soQ  by  the  rain,  and  enters  plants  partly  by  the  roots, 
partly  by  the  leaves;  and  it  has  been  proved  by  experiment 
that  the  air  is  capable  of  supplying  to  plants,  in  the  form  of 
ammonia,  all  the  nitrogen  they  require,  provided  only  the  soil 
contain  the  necessary  mineral  food  in  available  forms,  and  time 
be  allowed.  When  we  come  to  treat  of  manures,  we  shall  speak 
of  the  uses  of  ammonia  in  them. 

It  will  be  as  well  to  mention  here,  that  the  only  remaining 
combusftible  or  organic  element  of  the  food  of  plants,  namely, 
sulphur  (for  the  phosphorus  is  always  in  the  incombustible  form 
of  phosphoric  acid),  is  obtained  from  sulphates  in  the  soil,  chiefly 
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sulphate  of  lime  or  gypsum,  wliioh  serres  to  explain  the  yalae  o£ 
gypsum  as  a  manure. 

We  have  seen  how,   in  a  general  way,   plants  form,  from 
carbonic  acid  and  vater,  all  those  vegetable  products  whiclx 
contain  neither  nitrogen  nor  sulphur,   and  invariably  by  the 
separation  of  oxygen.    Now,  to  produce  nitrogenised  compounds, 
such  as  malamide  or  asparagine,  indigo,  and  the  vegetable  bases, 
morphine,  quinine,  strychnine,  caffeine,  &c.,  it  is  only  necessary 
that,  to  the  conditions  formerly  mentioned,  namely,  an  active 
cell,  containing  albuminous  matter,  and  the  presence  of  phoa- 
phates,  alkalies  and  salts,  carbonic  acid  and  water,  sugar,  &o., 
ammonia  should  be  added;    and  the  plant  then,  by  the  same 
process  of  deoxidation,  gives  rise  to  nitrogenised  products.    That 
these  conditions  are  fulfilled  is  proved  by  the  fact,  that  the  juice 
of  plants  contains  sugar  or  gum,  albuminous  matter,  alkalies, 
phosphates,  and  salts,  and  among  these,  salts  of  ammonia.    And 
it  is  easy  to  illustrate  the  formation  of  the  compounds  here 
alluded  to.    It  must  first,  however,  be  mentioned,  that  ammonia, 
from  its  nature,  is  a  very  remarkable  substance.    It  cannot  be 
formed  by  the  direct  union  of  its  elements,  but  only  when  they 
meet  in  the  nascent  state ;  and,  from  the  strong  attractions  of 
both  its  elements  for  other  elements,  it  is  particularly  liable  to 
transformations.    Of  these,  the  oxidation  of  both  its  elements, 
which  occurs  best  in  contact  with  bases,  as  in  nitrification,  has 
been  mentioned.     When  ammonia  is  in  contact  with  lime,  air, 
and  moisture,  nitrate  of  lime  is  formed,  and  £rom  this  the  nitrate 
of  potash,  N  Hs  +  Ca  0  +  Ob  =  Ca  0,  N  O5  +  3  H  0.    But  in 
organic  chemistry  we  meet  with  another  peculiar  transformation 
or  series  of  transformations  of  ammonia,  those,  namely,  in  which 
one,  two,  or  all  three  of  its  atoms  of  hydrogen  are  removed,  in 
union  with  oxygen,  derived  from  an  acid  ;  and  both  residues,  the 
ammonia  minits  hydrogen,  and  the  acid  m%nu9  oxygen,  combine 
to  form  new  compounds,  which  are  caUed  amides,  imides,  and 
nitryles,  according  as  the  ammonia  has  lost  one,  two,  or  three 
atoms  of  hydrogen,  and  the  acid,  of  course,  one,  two,  or  three 
atoms  of  oxygen.     The  simplest  example  of  an  amide  is  oxamide, 
formed  as  follows :  N  Hs,  H  0,  Cj  Oa  =  N  Ha,  Ct  Oa  +  2  H  0, 

Oxalate  of  Ammonia.  Ozamido. 

All  amides  are  formed  in  the  same  way,  by  the  separation  of 
2  eqs.  of  wator  from  the  neutral  salt.     If  the  acid  be  bibasic,  the^ 
neutri^  salt  contains  of  course  2  eqs.  of  ammonia ;  but  here  also, 
2  eqs.  of  water  are  separated  to  yield  the  amide,  as  in  asparagine 
or  malamide. 

Ce  H*  Os,  2  N  H*  0  =  Cs  N«  Hio  0«  +  2  H  0. 


V.P. 


"V 


Malate  of  Ammoaia.  MalamtdQ. 
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When  the  same  change  takes  plaoe  in  the  acid  salts  of  ammoniai 
with  a  monohasio  or  bibasio  acid,  the  result  is  an  acid  amide. 
Thus  binoxalate  of  ammonia  yields  ozamio  acid. 

Ci  Os,  HO,  C«  O3,  N  H«  0  =  C«  NHs  Oo  +  2  H  0 


■y — '  Y- 


Binoxalate  of  Ammonia.  OxomioAdd. 


and 


Ce  H«  Ob,  H  0,  N  H«  0  =  Ob  N HtOs  +  2  H  0. 
Acid  Molate  of  Ammonia.        Halamic  Add  (Asportio  Add). 

Thus  the  general  law  for  amides,  neutral  and  acid,  is  the 
elimination  of  2  eqs.  of  water  from  a  neutral  or  acid  salt  of 
ammonia.  These  amides  are  very  numerous  as  artificial  products, 
and  one  at  least,  malamide,'  or  asparagine,  is  an  important 
natural  product.  They  all,  when  boiled  with  aoids  or  bases, 
yield  ammonia,  and  the  acid  from  which  they  were  formed.  It  is 
probable  that  amides  have  an  important  part  to  play  in  vegeta- 
tion, and  that  they  may  contribute  to  the  formation  of  vegetable 
bases.  For  in  several  instances,  artificial  amides  are  converted 
into  bases,  isomeric  or  polymeric  with  themselves.  Thus,  oil  of 
bitter  almonds,  with  ammonia,  yields  a  neutral  crystalline 
compound,  hydrobenzamide, 

8  (Cu  H«  0>)  +  2  N  Hs  =  6  H  0  +    C«sNt  Hi* 


OU  of  bitter  almonds.  Hydrobenxamide. 

and  this  compound,  when  boiled  with  potash,  is  transformed  into 
the  isomeric  base,  amarine.  In  like  manner,  oil  of  bran,  or 
fiirf urole,  Gis  Ha  0« ,  with  1  eq.  of  ammonia,  yields  3  eqs.  of 
water,  and  1  eq.  furfuramide,  Cis  N  Ha  Os ;  and  this,  boiled  with 
potash,  is  converted  into  the  base  furfurine,  Cao  Ni  Hii  Oai 
polymeric  with  it. 

Under  Indigo  we  have  described  colourless  indigo,  as  it  exists 
in  the  plant.  This  is  probably  an  amide  of  an  acid  not  yet 
known,  Cie  Ha  Os'.    For 

Cio  H4  Ot  +  N  H«  0  =:  2  H  0  +  Oto  N  Ho  Ot . 


I        Supposed  Add.  White  Indigo. 

And  this,  when  exposed  to  air,  passes  by  the  simple  removal 

by  oxidation  of  1  eq.  of  hydrogen  into  blue  indigo,  Cie  N  Hs  Os  • 

Some  nitrogenous  colours  are  produced  by  the  combined  action 

of  ammonia  and  oxygen  on  colourless  substances  from  plants,  both 
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prooesses  going  on  outside  of  the  plant,  whereas  in  indigo  the 
action  of  ammonia  has  taken  place  in  the  plant,  and  oxygen  alone 
is  wanting  to  produce  the  colour.  The  beautiful  dye  archil  is 
produced  by  the  action  of  ammonia  and  air  on  the  oolourlees 
oroine.  Now,  in  this  case,  an  amide  is  probably  first  formed,  and 
afterwards  oxidised. 

Ci«  Ha  0«   +  N  Hs  =r  Oi«  Hs  N  0*  +  2  H  0 


and 


Oroine.  Ordnamidn. 


Ci«  Ha  N  Os   +  Oo  =  Ci«  Hv  N  06   +  2  H  0 


■V- 


OrcinamidA.  Slue  Oroeine. 


Amygdaline,  the  peculiar  bitter  compound  which  yields  the  oil 
of  bitter  almonds,  seems  to  be  an  amide  of  amygdalinio  aoid,  an 
acid  which  may  be  obtained  from  it.    ThuB, 

Cm  Hi7  Ou  +  ]f  H«  0  =  C«o  N  HsT  Os&  +  4  H  0. 


, y 

Am  jgdaliaio  add.  Amygdaline. 

We  may  conclude,  therefore,  that  all  those  compounds  found  in 
plants,  which  contain  nitrogen  without  sulphur,  are  either  amides, 
or  derived  from  such  compounds. 

When  a  salt  of  ammonia  loses  so  much  water,  that  1  eq.  of 
ammonia  has  lost  2  eqs.  of  hydrogen,  and  1  eq.  of  the  aoid  2  eqs. 
of  oxygen,  the  resulting  compound  is  called  an  Imide,  Imide 
being  the  name  of  the  compound  N  H  which  is  left,  as  Amide  is 
of  N  Hi  .  A  few  imides  are  known,  but  all  are  artificial,  and, 
besides,  they  agree  with  amides  in  yielding  the  original  acid  and 
ammonia,  when  boiled  with  acids  and  bases.  If  they  exist, 
therefore,  in  plants,  they  will  be  formed  in  the  same  way  as 
amides,  and  yield  analogous  compounds.  We  need  not,  there* 
fore,  dwell  on  them.  Were  neutral  oxalate  of  ammonia  to  lose 
3  eqs.  of  water,  instead  of  2,  it  would  yield  oximide,  N  H«  0, 
Ca  Os  =  3  H  0  +  Gs  N  H  0,  which  last  would  be  oximide, 
differing  from  oxamide  by  1  eq.  of  water. 

The  nitryles,  which  are  compounds  in  which  all  the  hydrogen 
of  ammonia  has  separated  as  water  with  3  eqs.  of  oxygen  from 
the  acid,  are,  for  the  most  part,  artificial  products.  Thus,  beuzoate 
of  ammonia,  N  H«  0,  Ci*  Hs  Os ,  if  deprived  of  all  its  oxygen, 
that  is,  of  the  3  eqs.  in  the  anhydrous  acid,  and  of  the  1  eq.  in  the 
oxide  of  ammonium,  along  with  4  eqs.  of  hydrogen,  3  from  the 
ammonia,  and  the  fourth  from  the  water  which  converts  ammonia 
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into  the  oxide  of  ammonium,  and  is  neceesary  to  the  existence  of 
all  salts  of  ammonia  with  oxygen  acids,  yields  Benzonitryle^  Gu 
N  Ho .  It  would  appear  that  nitryles,  which  contain  no  oxygen 
so  far  as  known,  are  derived  from  such  adds  as  contain  only 
3  eqs.  of  oxygen  when  anhydrous,  or  4  in  the  form  of  hydrate. 
Hence  the  acids  of  the  Formic  and  Acetic  series  (Gn  Ha )  t  O4 , 
readily  yield  nitryles,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Benzoic  series.  The 
reader  will  observe^  that  in  the  equations  above  given  for  amides, 
the  ammoniacal  salts  are  represented  with  K  H«  0,  when  the 
acid  is  represented  as  anhydrous,  and  with  N  Hs,  when  the 
acid  is  given  as  hydrate.  In  all  cases,  1  eq.  of  water  must  be 
present,  beyond  the  anhydrous  acid  and  dry  ammonia,  N  Ha ,  and 
it  is  of  no  consequence  whether  this  be  written  along  with  the 
anhydrous  acid,  or  with  the  ammonia,  which  it  converts  into 
oxide  of  ammonium,  for  N  Ha  +  H  0  ^  N  H4  0.  It  is  therefore 
quite  indifitrent  whether  oxalate  of  ammonia  be  written  N  H» , 
Cs  Os ,  H  0,  or  N  H«  0,  Gt  Os ,  and  so  for  all  similar  cases.  The 
fourth  atom  of  hydrogen  in  N  H4  0,  is  always  separated  as  water 
along  with  the  other  three,  or  with  one  or  two  of  them.  This  is 
the  reason  why  in  the  formation  of  amides  2  eqs.,  of  imides  3  eqs., 
and  of  nitryles  4  eqs.  of  water  are  expelled  &om  the  neutral  dry 
salt  of  ammonia.  The  oxalate  of  ammonia,  as  we  have  seen, 
yields  oxamide  by  losing  2  eqs.,  and  oximide,  Gs  N  H  0,  which 
would  probably  appear  as  cyanogen  and  water,  by  losing  3  eqs. 
of  water;  and  if  it  lost  4  eqs.,  it  would  yield  cyanogen  Gi  K, 
which  is  the  oxalonitryle.  Now  there  is  a  curious  relation 
between  the  nitryles  and  cyanogen.  For  Formonitryle,  Ga  N  H, 
is  hydrocyanic  acid ;  Acetonitryle,  G*  N  Ha ,  is  the  cyanide  of 
methyle,  and  so  on.  Benzonitryle,  Gi«  N  Ho ,  is  probably  the 
cyanide  of  phenyle,  Gi  N,  Gu  He,  It  is  not  known  whether  all 
nitryles  are  cyanides^  or  whether  some  may  not  be  iBomeric  with 
cyanides.  We  may  conclude,  therefore,  that  cyanogen  and 
hydrocyanic  acid,  which  occur  in  plants,  are  nitryles  formed,  the 
former  from  oxalate,  the  latter  from  formiate  of  ammonia.  And 
it  now  appears,  that  some  of  the  non-oxygenated  volatile  bases, 
such  as  nicotine  and  coniine,  are  basic  nitryles. 

Having  now  explained  the  reaction  of  ammonia  to  form 
amides,  imides  or  nitryles,  let  us  consider  the  formation  of  such 
compounds  as  contain  nitrogen  without  sulphur,  supposing  them, 
as  before,  to  be  produced  immediately,  as  we  know  they  are 
mediately,  from  the  food  of  plants,  namely,  carbonic  acid, 
water,  and  ammonia.  This  will  be  best  illustrated  by  a  tabular 
arrangement. 
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BubstoQoe  foim«d. 

COs 

HO 

NFn 

OaepA- 

used. 

uaed. 

used. 

rat4^ 

Name.              Formula. 

in  eqs. 

ineqa. 

Inoqa. 

ineqa. 

Asparagine      .  Cs  Na  Hio  Os 

8 

4 

2 

12 

White  indigo  .  CieN    He  Ot 

16 

3 

1 

33 

Amygdaline    .  C«o  N   Hs?  Oa 

40 

24 

1 

82 

Nicotine .        .  Cm  Nt  Hi« 

20 

8 

2 

48 

Coniine       .     .  CioN    His 

16 

12 

1 

44 

Morphine        .  C3«N    Hib  Oa 

35 

16 

1 

80 

Quinine      .     .  CmN*  Hm  0« 

40 

18 

2 

94 

Strychnine       .  CtaNt  Hn  0« 

42 

16 

2 

96 

Caffeine  .        .  CioN*  Hio  0« 

16 

0 

4 

28 

The  table  will  suffioiently  illustrate  the  formation  of  the 
different  classes  of  nitrogenised  compounds  which  it  embraoes, 
namely,  indifferent  bodies,  bitter  compounds,  colouring  matters, 
volatile  and  fixed  organic  bases.  They  all  contain  very  much, 
less  oxygen  than  the  carbonic  acid  and  water  from  which  they 
have  been  derived,  and  some  of  them  none  at  all.  But  there  is 
no  doubt  that  they  are  formed  mediately,  not  immediately,  and 
possibly  from  acids  or  8Ugar,'acting  on  ammonia  with  deoxidationy 
the  acids  or  sugar  having  been  previously  formed  from  oarbonio 
acid  and  water  by  deoxidation. 

There  is  a  small  but  pretty  widely  diffused  group  of  compounds 
oontaining  sulphur,  but  no  nitrogen.  These  are  oils,  and,  like 
almost  all  organic  compounds  of  sulphur,  they  have  a  fetid 
alliaceous  odour.  Such  are  the  oils  of  garlic,  and  probably  of 
hops,  of  Polygonum  hydropiper^  and  of  Arum  maculatum.  The 
only  one  yet  analysed  is  the  oil  of  garlic,  Cs  Ha  S,  which  may  be 
viewed  as  the  sulphuret  of  the  radical  aUyle,  or  acryle^  Co  Ho, 
isomeric,  but  not  identical,  with  propionyle,  Ca  Ha ,  the  radical 
of  propionic  or  propylio  acid.  It  is  of  course  easily  derived  from 
6  eqs.  G  Os ,  5  eqs.  H  0,  and  1  eq.  S  Os ,  for  these,  losing  20  eqs. 
of  oxygen,  would  yield  Ca  Ho  S.  It  is  very  probable  that  the  oUs 
of  onions  and  leeks  contain  similar  compounds,  perhaps  homo- 
logous ones,  such  as  sulphuret  of  formyle,  Ca  Hs  S,  or  sulphuret 
of  acetyle,  C«  Hs  S,  or  sulphuret  of  butyryle,  Ca  Hr  S. 

There  is  one  remarkable  oil,  that  of  mustard,  which  contains 
botb  sulphur  and  nitrogen.  It  is,  in  fact,  as  has  been  already 
fully  explained,  the  sulphooyanide  of  allyle  or  aoryle,  Ca  Ha  -f-  Cs 
N  8fl  ;=  Ca  N  Ha  Sa ,  and  it  may  be  deduced  from  8  eqs.  C  Oa ,  2 
eqs.  H  0, 1  eq.  N  Hs ,  and  2  eqs.  S  Os ,  simply  by  the  loss  of  24  eqs, 
of  oxygen,  or  the  whole  oxygen  they  contain. 

We  now  come  to  the  most  complex  of  all  the  organic  products, 
namely,  the  albuminous  or  sanguigenous  compounds,  albumen, 
^brine,  and  oaseine,  which  are  the  highest  in  the  vegetable  scale. 
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and  tlie  produotion  of  which,  both  as  essential  to  the  seeds,  and 
as  furnishing  sanguigenous  food  for  man  and  animals,  is  the  chief 
object  of  vegetation.  They  contain,  as  we  hare  seen,  five  com- 
bustible elements,  carbon,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  oxygen,  and 
sulphur,  along  with  phosphates,  essential  to  their  existence. 
They  cannot,  therefore,  be  formed  without  a  supply  of  phosphates, 
and  as  their  presence  is  indispensable  both  to  the  cell  and  to  its 
contents,  plants  cannot  grow  in  a  soil  devoid  of  phosphates.  In 
such  a  soil  seeds  will  germinate,  and  produce  a  few  leaves  at  the 
expense  of  the  seed,  or  of  the  first  leaves,  which  die  off.  But 
here  they  stop,  and  however  abundant  the  supply  of  carbonic 
acid,  water,  ammonia,  sulphuric  acid,  silica,  potash,  common 
salt,  lime,  &o.,  yet  if  phosphoric  acid  be  absent,  the  plant  soon 
withers,  without  having  produced  seeds.  When  supplied  with 
phosphates,  plants  grow  vigorously  and  produce  abundant  fruit, 
and  having  done  so,  either  die,  or  become  torpid  for  the  winter, 
after  losing  their  leaves.  So  close  is  the  connection  between 
phosphates  and  sanguigenous  matter,  that  the  seeds,  where  the 
latter  accumulate,  yield,  when  burned,  ashes  formed  chiefly,  some- 
times entirely,  of  phosphates ;  while  the  ashes  of  wood,  straw,  or 
leaves,  contain  chiefly  carbonates  and  silica. 

We  have  seen  that  these  compounds  are  very  complex,  not 
only  containing  five  organic  elements,  but  containing  a  very 
large  number  of  these  in  one  molecule.  Thus  the  smallest 
molecule  indicated  by  analysis*  contains  of 

Hydrogon.    Nitrogen.    Sulphur.    Oxygon.        Total. 
Atoms.       Atoms.       Atoms.     Atoms.         Atoms. 

169  27  2  68  482 

228  86  2  90  644 

169  27  2  68  482 

The  fibrine  in  the  table  is  vegetable  fibrine,  which  agrees  with 
that  of  flesh  or  sarcofibrine,  in  being  apparently  isomeric  with 

*  The  formulflB  here  given  to  the  sanguigenotis  bodies  are  not  given  as  (»rtaln, 
but  only  as  a  near  expression  of  the  results  of  the  best  analyses.  We  have 
already.  In  speaking  of  albumen,  fibrine,  Ac.  mentioned  not  only  these  formuln, 
but  more  simple  ones  proposed  by  Hunt  and  others.  The  lattor,  however,  agree 
lees  closely  with  analysis.  It  is  certain  only  that  the  true  formulaa  are  not  yet 
known,  but  that  they  are  very  complex,  and  in  the  tables  which  follow,  as  well 
as  others  Cirther  on,  we  merely  use  these  formula)  for  the  purpose  of  Illustration. 
Any  others  corresponding  equally  well  with  analysis,  might  be  employed ;  but  as 
no  additional  certainty  has  been  obtained  in  regard  to  the  true  formuln,  those  use<l 
in  the  last  edition  of  this  work  are  retained. 

It  is,  however,  necessary  to  remind  the  reader  that  caselne,  which  is  here 
supposed  to  differ  materially  in  composition  fh>m  albumen  and  fibrine,  is  now 
believed  by  many  to  bo  isomeric  with  them  in  the  combustible  or  organic  part ;  in 
fiict  to  be  albuminate  of  potash.  But  as  this  is  still  uncertain,  the  formula  here 
given  to  caselne  is  left  as  it  was. 


Carbon. 

Atoms. 

Albumen 

.     216 

Caseine 

.     288 

Fibrine    . 

.     216 
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vegetable  albumen.  (Blood  fibiine  or  hematofibrine  is  said  to  be  a 
different  substanoe.)  Now,  we  can  easily  suppose  these  bodies  to  be 
formed  from  sugar,  Cit  Hia  Oii ,  tkat  is,  dry  grape  sugar,  alon^ 
with  ammonia  and  sulphuxio  aoid.    Thus, 

Employad.  Sxpelled. 


y«8«taUo.  Sugar.    Ammonia.  Snlphurio  sold.    Water.    OzjgMa. 

Albumen  sad  Fibrins    18  27  2  128  26 

Caseins     ...    24  86  2  168  S6 

Blood  fibrine  is  not  formed  in  vegetables,  and  is  therefore 
omitted  here.  We  can  also  easil  j  deduce  the  formulad  of  vegetable 
albumen  and  fibrine,  and  that  of  caseine,  from  carbonic  add, 
water,  ammonia,  and  sulphuric  acid,  by  deozidation.  In  &ct» 
the  formation  of  sugar  is  only  the  first  or  early  part  of  the  prooeBa, 
supposed  to  occur  before  ammonia  is  concerned. 

Employed.  Expelled. 


Vegvtable.  CO*     HO     N  Hs       8  0»  Oxygen. 

Albumen  and  Fibrine    .    216      88      27  2  454 

Caseine  .288    120      86  2  612 

The  following  disgram  will  illustrate  the  process,  viewed  in 
two  successive  stages,  the  first  being  the  formation  of  sugar. 

a      N.      8.     H.     o. 

216  eqa  carbonic  acid      .    =  216  482 

216  eqs.  water         .        .    =  216    216 


The  munis  .    .    =  216  216    648 

Deduct  18  (0»  H..  0«)  l  _  gie  216    216 

(sngar)    .         .        .J 

The  difference  is    .        .     *  432  eqs.  of  oxygen 

expelled  in  prodadng  18  eqs.  of  sugar. 

a  N.       S.      H.       O. 
18  eqs.  sugar  Cis  His  Oit     .    =216  216    216 

Add  27  eqs.  ammonia  N  Ha      =  27  81 

•And  2  eqs.  sulphuric  acidS  Os  =  2  6 


The  sum  is'  .         .=  216  27      2    297  222 

Deduct  128  eqs.  water  H  0.     =  128  128  expeUed. 

216  27      2    169  94 

Deduct  26  eqa  oxygen        .     =  26  oxy.  expelled. 


Bemains  Albumen  .=  216    27      2     169      68 
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Thus  ve  see  that  if  albumen  be  fanned  from  sogar,  there  must 
be  expelled  128  eqs.  of  water  and  26  of  oxygen ;  whereas,  if  it 
were  formed  immediately  from  carbonic  aoid  and  water,  as  ex- 
plained in  the  second  table,  454  eqs.  of  oxygen  and  no  water 
would  be  given  off.  The  reason  of  this  is  that  albumen  contains 
much  less  of  hydrogen  than  of  carbon,  whereas  sugar  contains  an 
equal  amount  of  both,  as  well  as  of  oxygen,  and  the  excess  of 
hydrogen  in  sugar  must  be  given  out  in  the  form  of  water,  while, 
if  carbonic  acid  and  water  could  directly  yield  albumen  (with 
ammonia,  &c.)  only  88  eqs.  of  water  would  be  necessary  to  216  of 
carbonic  aoid  and  27  of  ammonia. 

We  have  now  traced  the  formation  of  all  classes  of  vegetable 
products,  and  in  doing  so,  two  points  are  specially  worthy  of 
notice ;  first,  that  plants  possess  the  power  of  building  up,  from 
comparatively  simple  molecules,  such  as  are  more  complex,  and 
that  this  complexity  increases  as  we  rise  in  the  scale  of  vegetable 
products,  till  we  come  to  those  substances  which  form  the  vegetable 
tissue,  such  as  woody  fibre  or  cellulose  (which  is  Cit  Hio  do  ,  or 
perhaps  a  multiple  of  these  numbers.  The  composition  of  starch, 
which  is  semi-organised,  is  the  same  as  that  of  cellulose,  Cis  Hio 
Oio  ),  and  albumen,  caseine  or  fibrine,  which  are  not  only  essential 
to  the  vegetable  cell,  but  destined  to  form  animal  tissues,  are 
greatly  more  complex  even  than  this.  Secondly,  that  in  every 
part  of  the  vegetable  process,  in  the  formation  of  every  form  of 
vegetable  products,  of  acids,  neutral  bodies,  cellulose,  starchy 
fats,  oils,  resins,  bases  and  sanguigenous  matters,  one  character 
universally  prevails,  that,  namely,  of  deoxidation  of  the  materials 
and  liberation  of  the  oxygen.  When  we  deoxidise  any  substance 
in  the  laboratory,  we  do  it  by  causing  the  oxygen  to  combine  with 
another  body ;  but  vegetables,  while  they  produce  all  matters 
essential  to  their  own  development  and  to  Uie  life  of  animals,  give 
out,  in  doing  so,  the  oxygen  which  is  removed,  and  thus  plants 
cannot  grow  without,  as  a  necessity  of  their  life,  restoring  to  the 
air  the  oxygen  withdrawn  from  it  by  the  life  of  animals.  We 
shall  see  that  the  chief  processes  going  on  in  the  animal  body, 
which  produce  results  equally  varied  aod  wonderful,  are,  in  both 
the  above  points,  of  an  opposite  nature. 

It  would  seem  as  if  deoxidation  were  somehow  favourable  to 
the  coalescence  of  smaller  molecules  to  form  larger  and  more 
complex  ones,  for  in  almost  all  of  those  cases  in  which  we  have 
succeeded  in  building  up,  as  the  plant  does,  complex  atoms  from 
simpler,  it  is  by  deoxidation.  But  these  cases  are  still  few,  and 
we  have  not  yet  learned  to  produce  in  this  way  natural  vegetable 
products,  apparently  because  we  cannot  yet  imitate  either  the 
vegetable  cell  or  the  peculiar  vegetable  process  of  deoxidation ; 
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but  are  oompelled  to  use  coarser  methods.  We  are  more  fortu- 
nate in  the  destruction  or  decomposition  of  complex  organic 
products,  for  in  this  way,  and  especially  by  processes  of  oxidation, 
we  have  produced  many  substances  identical  with,  and  many 
others  perfectly  analogous  to,  vegetable  products,  but  invariably 
less  complex  than  the  substances  from  which  they  are  obtained. 
In  this  we  imitate  the  destructive  animal  processes,  while  we  fail 
to  imitate  the  constructive  process,  whether  of  vegetable  or 
animal  life,  the  latter  requiring  the  aid  of  the  vital  force  to 
modify  chemical  action ;  the  former  depending  chiefly,  if  not 
entirely,  on  chemical  causes  within  our  reach. 

In  vegetation,  water  acts,  not  only  by  its  elements,  which  are 
required,  along  with  those  of  carbonic  acid,  ammonia,  and  sul- 
phuric acid,  to  yield  vegetable  products,  but  also  as  a  solvent 
for  the  essential  mineral  matters  derived  from  the  soil,  all  of 
which  enter  the  plant,  dissolved  in  water,  or  rather  in  a  solution 
of  carbonic  acid  in  water. 

Of  these  mineral  substances,  the  most  important  are  the 
alkalies,  potash,  and  soda ;  the  alkaline  earths,  lime  and  magnesia ; 
oxide  of  iron ;  silicic  acid ;  chlorides  of  sodium  and  potassium ; 
in  sea  plants  also  the  iodides  of  some  metals ;  and  the  phosphates 
of  lime  and  magnesia.  It  is  as  a  solvent  for  lime,  magnesia, 
oxide  of  iron,  and  the  earthy  phosphates  and  carbonates,  that  the 
carbonic  acid  taken  up  by  the  rain  in  passing  through  the  air  and 
the  soil  is  so  important ;  for  all  the  other  substances  are  soluble 
in  pure  water.  And  it  is  as  a  constant  source  of  carbonic  add  for 
this  purpose  in  the  soil  that  the  presence  of  organic  matter  in  the 
soil,  or  in  the  manure  added  to  it,  is  so  advantageous  as  experience 
shows  it  to  be. 

The  alkalies  and  earth,  oxide  of  iron,  and  silicic  acid,  found  in 
fertile  soils,  are  derived  from  the  decay  of  rocks,  and  chiefly  of 
felspar,  the  chief  ingredient  of  granite,  gneiss,  mica  slate,  day 
slate,  hornblende  rock,  porphyry,  grey wacke,  all  slaty  rocks,  and 
all  varieties  of  trap  and  volcanic  formations.  Many  of  these  are 
very  rapidly  disintegrated,  as  some  granites  and  slates,  and  the 
lava  beds  of  Vesuvius,  and  yield  at  once  a  fertile  soil.  Others 
being  more  slowly  acted  on  by  the  weather,  yield  soils  of  inferior 
quality,  full  of  undecomposed  felspar,  which  is  quite  insoluble. 
In  such  cases,  the  addition  of  quick  or  slaked  lime  has  the  efl^ect 
of  hastening  the  decomposition  of  the  felspar,  and  rendering  its 
elements  soluble.  This  is  the  true  explanation  of  the  action  of 
lime  on  stiff  clay  soils,  which  contain  disintegrated,  but  not  much 
decomposed  felspar.  There  is  found  on  the  sides  of  ^tna  and 
Heola  a  volcanic  felspar  rock,  or  one  closely  allied  to  felspar, 
which  is  called  Palagonite.    This  is   so  readily   decomposed , 
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yielding  abundance  of  soluble  silica  and  of  potash,  the  moat 
essential  elements  (except  the  phosphates)  of  cereal  crops,  that  it 
is  actually  used  as  a  manure  for  poor  soils,  and  will  ere  long  be 
imported  into  other  countries  for  that  purpose.  The  fertility  of 
soils,  cateris  paribuSy  depends  on  the  proportion  of  decomposed 
felspar,  or  of  such  as  is  annually  brought  by  the  weather  into  the 
soluble  form.  The  chief  benefit  derived  from  frequent  ploughing, 
especially  in  stiff  soils,  is  that  it  promotes  the  access  of  air  and 
moisture,  and  thus  hastens  the  decomposition  of  the  felspar. 
The  burning  or  calcination  of  stiff  clay  has  the  same  effect ;  for 
calcined  felspar  is  much  more  easily  acted  on  by  the  air  than  it 
would  have  been  previous  to  calcination. 

Common  salt  is  found  everywhere,  in  every  spring,  and  in 
every  soil.  Sulphate  of  lime  or  gypsum,  which  yields  to  plants 
their  sulphur,  is  also  very  generally  diffused  in  soils  and  in  water, 
in  which  it  is  soluble.  The  quantity  of  gypsum  in  many  soils  is 
so  large,  that  no  benefit  can  be  derived  from  the  addition  of  it  as 
manure,  and  the  farmer  who  adds  it  in  such  oases,  simply  wastes 
the  price  of  the  gypsum.  But  where  it  is  absent,  or  present  only 
in  small  proportion,  then  the  addition  of  gypsum  produces 
wonderful  results. 

The  phosphates,  which  are  absolutely  indispensable  to  the 
growth  of  all  vegetables,  are  found,  fortunately  for  mankind, 
imiversally  diffused  both  in  rocks  and  in  soils.  There  are  few 
rocks,  such  as  granite,  greywacke,  &c.,  in  which  minute  scattered 
crystals  of  apatite  or  phosphate  of  lime  may  not  be  seen  with  the 
aid  of  a  microscope;  and  the  phosphates  are  present  in  everj 
soil  on  which  vegetation  is  found.  The  volcanic  beds,  which 
yield  such  fertile  soils,  are  particularly  rich  in  phosphates,  and 
these  salts  also  occur  in  many  limestones  (all  of  which  have  had 
an  animal  origin,  as  seen  in  shell  marble,  shell  limestone,  and 
chalk,  which  are  often  entirely  formed  of  shells),  in  considerable 
quantity.  Such  limestones  are  of  course  the  be&t  for  the  farmer. 
But,  on  an  average,  the  proportion  of  phosphates  in  any  soil  is  so 
small,  that  one,  or  at  most  a  few  good  crops,  exhaust  it,  or  nearly 
so  ;  that  is,  they  exhaust  the  available  supply  of  phosphates,  &o. 
There  are  soils,  such  as  those  of  Vesuvius,  of  certain  districts 
on  the  lower  Danube,  and  of  great  part  of  the  United  States, 
which  either  have  not  been  exhausted  by  centuries  of  cropping  of 
wheat  or  tobacco,  or  have  only  become  exhausted  after  100  or 
200  years  of  annual  crops  of  the  richest  kind.  But  ordinary  soils 
are  comparatively  poor,  and  hence  the  necessity  for  manure,  that 
is,  for  restoring  to  the  soil  what  has  been  removed  in  the  crop, 
especially  the  phosphates  and  alkalies,  the  ingredients  most 
easily  exhausted.     The  excreta  of  animals,  solid  and  liquid,  being 
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rioh  in  these  sabstanoes,  are  the  best  manure;  beoanse  they 
oontain  the  phosphates  and  alkalies  in  the  proportions  reqaired 
for  plants,  and  also  in  the  proper  forms,  sinoe  they  are  deziyed 
from  the  plants  on  which  the  animals  hare  fed,  and  are,  indeed, 
nothing  else  than  the  ashes  of  those  plants.    But  farm-yajrd 
manure  is  not  yaluable  only  as  containing  phosphates,  hut  also  as 
containing  ammonia  or  sources  of  ammonia,  and  organic  matter, 
which  seryes  as  a  source  of  carbonic  acid.    The  most  essential 
elements  of  manure  are  the  phosphates  and  carbonaceous  matters ; 
for  the  latter  supply  a  solvent,  carbonic  acid,  for  the  phosphates 
both  of  the  manure  and  of  the  soil;    and  if  this  solvent  be 
supplied,  and  the  soil  or  manure  supply  also  j^osphates,  alkalies, 
and  sulphates,  the  air  will  furnish  ammonia,  provided  time  be 
given.    This  has  been  practically  demonstrated  on  a  lai^  scale 
by  liebig,  who,  by  manuring  a  barren  and  worthless  soil  with 
phosphates,  alkalies,  silica,  and  sulphates  alone,  obtained  excellent 
results  with  wood  and  other  perennial  crops;    but  found  the 
result  less  favourable  with  cereals  and  other  annual  crops,  which 
require  a  large  supply  of  phosphates  in  a  short  time.    He  next 
added  to  the  minertd  manure  sawdust,  to  yield  carbonic  acid,  and 
now  he  obtained  excellent  results  even  for  annual  crops,  although 
no  ammonia  was  added,    and   the   atmosphere  supplied  all  ti^e 
nitrogen.     But  it  is  certain  that  when  the  supply  of  phosphates 
is  rapid,  as  it  was  here  from  the  solvent  action  of  the  decaying 
sawdust,  the   air  can   supply  any  amount  of  ammonia,  which 
cannot  be  assimilated  without  abundance  of  phosphates.    The 
further  addition  of  ammonia  to  the  mineral  manure  and  saw- 
dust brought  it  to  the  state  of  farm-jard  manure,  and  then  the 
same  result  is  obtained  in  a  still  shorter  time — a  point  of  much 
importance  in  temperate  or  cold  climates.     Of  course,  to  render, 
as  in  this  experiment,  barren  soil  fertile,  is  an  expensive  process, 
from  the  necessity  of  adding  to  it  so  great  an  amount  of  mineral 
matter.    But  wherever  a  sufficient  quantity  can  be  added  to  it, 
without  raising  the  cost  of  the  improved  barren  soil  to  or  above 
that  of  fertile  soil,  then,  by  the  judicious  cropping  and  manuring 
of  the  improved  land,  its  artificial  fertility,  like  that  of  a  soil 
originally  fertile,  may  be  kept  up  from  its  own  produce,  aided  by 
the  action  of  the  weather,  and  if  economically  procurable,  by- 
liming. 

Farm-yard  manure,  solid  and  liquid  together,  is  the  standard 
or  model  manure,  and  the  object  of  all  artificial  manures  is,  in 
part  or  in  whole,  to  imitate  or  replace  it.  The  best  sources  of 
phosphates,  next  to  farm-yard  manure,  are  bone-dust  and  guano. 
Bone-dust  is  composed  of  phosphates  and  gelatine.  Guano  is 
the  decaying  residue  of  the  excrements  of  sea-fowl  fed  on  fiah, 
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and  contains  phosphates  and  salts  of  ammonia,  with  some  oar- 
bonaceoos  matter.  It  is  evident  that  both  resemble  fann-yard 
manure,  more  or  less,  and  that  both  are  deduced,  like  it,  from 
the  vegetable  food  of  animals ;  for  the  fish  consumed  by  the  sea- 
fowl  fed  on  other  fish,  which  fed  on  animalcules,  which  fed  on 
sea-plants.  Another  valuable  source  of  phosphates  is  that  of 
beds  of  phosphate  of  lime,  derived  from  extinct  animals.  There 
are  such  beds,  of  vast  extent,  in  Spain :  others  have  been  found 
near  the  Ehine,  and  in  Canada ;  and  beds  more  or  less  entirely 
composed  of  coprolites,  the  fossil  excrements  of  fish  and  reptiles, 
fed  on  other  animals,  are  abundant  in  England,  as  well  as  in 
other  countries.  These  may  be  called  fossil  guano,  and  only  differ 
from  recent  guano  in  having  lost  their  ammonia  and  carbon.  All 
these  are  extremely  valuable  as  manures. 

But  we  must  never  forget  that  the  best  and  most  economical 
of  all  manures  is  farm-yard  manure,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing, 
the  night-soil  and  urine  of  inhabited  places.  In  large  cities,  the 
amount  of  this  invaluable  matter  is  prodigious  ;  it  represents,  in 
fact,  as  far  as  phosphates  go,  the  whole  food  of  the  inhabit- 
ants ;  and  yet,  from  ignorance  or  carelessness,  the  greater  part 
of  it  is  wantonly  cast  into  the  sea,  from  which  a  mere  fraction  is, 
at  a  great  expense,  recovered  as  fish  and  guano.  There  are,  no 
doubt,  some  practical  difS.culties  in  the  way  of  saving  the  whole 
of  the  contents  of  our  sewers  in  large  cities ;  the  chief  of  which 
is,  the  enormous  amount  of  water  added  to  them  in  order  to 
wash  them  away  from  our  habitations.  But  the  subject  has  at 
length  been  taken  up  in  earnest,  and  there  are  no  difficulties 
which  may  not  be  overcome.  The  bone-dust  we  import,  at  a 
high  cost,  from  other  countries,  is  lost  to  them,  and  is  to  us  only 
a  circuitous  mode  of  recovering  a  small  part  of  what  we  have 
thrown  away.  In  process  of  time,  no  nation  will  consent  to  sell 
bone-dust,  save  at  a  price  which  will  render  its  use  impossible  ; 
and  we  must  come  to  that  to  which  the  Chinese,  with  their 
practical  sagacity,  have  come  many  centuries  ago,  namely,  the 
principle  of  restoring  to  the  land  everything  that  is  taken  from 
it  in  the  crops ;  the  only  principle  on  which  agriculture  can  be 
permanently  or  profitably  conducted  on  average  soils.  The 
amount  of  phosphates  in  our  edible  crops  is  far  beyond  anything 
ever  seen  in  natural  wild  plants  ;  and,  therefore,  the  supply 
required  by  a  dense  population,  and  obtained  in  the  excessive 
development  of  seeds  and  roots  in  cultivated  plants,  must  be 
given  to  the  soil  in  the  shape  of  manure,  the  best  being  that 
derived  from  man,  who  consumes  the  crops.  The  rotation  of 
crops,  which  takes  advantage  of  the  fact  that  one  crop  requires 
more  of  one  ingredient  and  less  of  some  other  than  another  crop 
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does,  and  the  occasional  use  of  fallow,  which  allows  the  weather 
to  act  and  to  render  soluble  a  fresh  supply  of  mineral  matter, 
are  only  different  branches  of  the  best  method  of  following  oat 
the  great  principle  of  agriculture  above  enunciated.  The  cereals 
and  grass  require  more  silica ;  turnips  and  potatoes  more  of  the 
alkalies ;  peas,  beans,  clover,  and  other  leguminosaB,  more  lime 
and  sulphates ;  and  thus  may  be  alternated  with  great  advan- 
tage, although  all  require  a  full  supply  of  phosphates.  For 
details  on  these  important  subjects,  which  our  space  forbids  us 
to  enter  upon  more  fully,  but  the  principle  of  which  we  have 
endeavoured  to  explain,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Liebig's  Agri- 
cultural Chemistry,  to  the  third  edition  of  his  Letters  on 
Chemistry,  and  to  a  small  work  recently  published  by  him,  the 
"  Principles  of  Agricultural  Chemistry."  * 

A  mistake  is  often  made  in  the  use  of  artificial  manures, 
which  is  caused  by  ignorance  of  the  principles  on  which  they 
act.  The  farmer  has  added  guano,  bone-dust,  or  gypsum,  and 
has  obtained  a  very  heavy  crop.  He  repeats  the  dose,  and  a 
failure  ensues.  The  reason  is,  that  the  first  addition  had  enabled 
the  crop  to  assimilate  all  the  available  alkalies,  silica,  or  sul- 
phates present  in  the  soil,  or  the  greater  part  of  them,  so  that, 
on  the  second  addition  of  phosphates,  there  was  a  great  deficiency 
of  one,  or  another,  or  of  all  these  matters ;  and  as  all  are  equally 
essential,  the  deficiency  of  any  will  cause  failure.  On  restoring 
the  balance,  success  again  will  be  the  result.  Orood  farm-yard 
manure  is  the  only  one  not  liable  to  this  cause  of  failure,  because 
it  is  the  only  complete  manure ;  the  others  being  more  or  less  par- 
tial, or  confined  to  one  substance.  Of  course  the  same  risk  of 
failure  exists,  if  the  artificial  manure  added  at  first  with  success 
has  been  potash,  or  salts  of  ammonia ;  for  the  addition  of  any  of 
these,  if  previously  deficient  on  the  soil,  will  enable  the  crop  to 
take  up  a  large  proportion  of  the  others,  or  of  phosphates,  and 
may  exhaust  it  of  any  one  for  the  time.  This  ought  particularly 
to  be  attended  to,  as  when  a  special  manure  acts,  it  does  so  by 
exhausting  the  soil,  pro  tanto,  of  all  the  other  necessary  mineral 
ingredients. 

The  ashes  of  wood,  peat,  or  coal,  are  valuable  as  manure,  con- 
taining the  mineral  elements  of  wood,  and  of  those  plants  from 
which  peat  and  coal  have  been  formed ;  mixed,  in  coal,  with  clay 
and  sand.  The  ashes  of  straw  are  very  valuable,  especially  for 
grass  or  the  straw  of  com.  In  general,  the  ashes  of  any  crop 
are  the  best  mineral  manure  for  that  plant.  The  burning  of 
heath,  or  of  the  turf  pared  from  moor-land  soil,  is  useful  in  two 
ways ;  first,  by  the  action  of  heat  on  the  felspar  in  the  soil ; 

*  WiJton  and  Maberly,  London. 
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seoondly,  by  supplying  the  ashes.  By  examining  the  ashes  of  the 
plants  which  grow  naturally  on  any  soil,  we  can  easily  discover 
what  are  the  most  valuable  constituents  of  that  soil,  and  thus  judge 
of  the  proper  addition  to  it.  The  ashes  of  any  crop  are  identical 
with  the  ashes  of  the  excreta  of  the  animals  fed  on  that  crop. 

The  addition  of  ammonia  to  any  soil,  in  the  manure,  can  only 
be  of  use  in  so  far  as  that  soil  contains,  in  an  available  form,  a 
due  proportion  of  alkalies,  silica,  phosphates,  common  salt,  oxide 
of  iron,  and  sulphates ;  and  the  same  is  true  of  every  special 
manure.  A  soil,  if  totally  deficient  in  any  one  necessary  ingre- 
dient, will  be  absolutely  barren.  Thus,  if  all  the  other  matters 
be  present,  and  phosphates,  or  sulphates,  or  alkalies  be  alone 
absent,  no  plant  can  grow  there ;  but  the  addition  of  the  ingre- 
dient which  is  wanting  will  convert  the  soil  into  a  very  fertile  one. 
If  a  soil  be  fertile  for  turnips  or  potatoes,  and  will  not  yield  com 
or  hay,  it  is  deficient  in  soluble  silica,  essential  to  straw.  If  a 
soil  yield  grass  and  straw,  but  not  com,  as  sometimes  happens, 
this  may  arise  from  deficiency  of  magnesia,  which,  in  the  form  of 
phosphate,  is  essential  to  the  husk  of  grain,  so  that  in  its 
absence  no  perfect  seed  is  formed.  Bran  and  urine,  which  both 
contain  phosphate  of  magnesia,  are  on  that  account,  and  on  many 
others,  very  valuable  for  com.  A  soil  on  which  corn  grows,  while 
clover  or  peas  do  not,  is  probably  deficient  in  available  lime  or 
in  gypsum.  But  in  some  plants  the  absence  of  one  base  may  be 
supplied  by  another,  potash  by  soda,  lime  by  magnesia*  When 
a  soil  is  deficient  in  most,  or  in  all,  of  the  necessary  mineral 
matters  so  often  mentioned,  it  is  hopelessly  barren.  Such  is  the 
case  with  the  soil  of  districts  where  quartz  rock  prevails,  or 
where  the  soil  has  been  derived  from  that  rock,  as  is  seen  in  part 
of  the  noith-west  of  Ireland.  But  happily  such  soils  are  rare, 
because  such  rocks  are  rare  in  any  great  extent.  The  deserts  of 
Asia  and  Africa  are  barren,  not  because  the  soil  is  devoid  of  the 
mineral  food  of  plants,  but  because  of  the  want  of  water.  Even 
in  the  desert,  every  spring  is  surrounded  by  an  oasis  of 
vegetation. 

We  have  said  that  the  presence  of  decaying  organic  matter  in 
the  soil  is  useful  in  two  ways ;  as  a  source  of  carbonic  acid,  which 
principally  acts,  dissolved  in  water,  as  a  solvent  for  lime,  mag- 
nesia, and  phosphates;  and  as  a  source  of  ammonia.  Both  of 
these  enable  the  plant  to  assimilate  the  necessary  mineral  matter 
in  a  far  shorter  time  than  it  could  without  them ;  and  this  is  a 
point  of  very  great  importance  in  our  climate,  where  the  summer 
is  short,  compared  to  that  of  tropical  regions.  To  illustrate  the 
power  of  water  containing  carbonic  acid  to  dissolve  phosphate  of 
}ime,  insoluble   in  pure  water,  I  may  state  that  I  found  the 
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oaroase  of  a  pig,  buried  on  the  slope  of  a  hiU,  which  was  moist 
and  nndrained,  wh^i  taken  up  after  fourteen  years,  to  hare 
shruok  into  a  flat  cake  (the  change,  most  probaUy,  had  been 
effected  in  a  mnch  shorter  time),  which  was  entirely  oomposed  of 
fatty  acids  from  the  fat  of  the  animal.  The  muscles  and 
membranes,  nerres  and  vessels,  had  putrified  and  disappeared, 
and  not  a  trace  of  bone-earth  was  to  be  fonnd.  The  whole  had 
been  dissolved  by  the  water  percolating  through  the  body,  aad 
had  thus  been  carried  down  to  the  lower  ground.  I  found  the 
water,  like  all  water  that  passes  through  soils,  to  contain  carboaio 
acid,  and  this  had  been  the  solvent.  Hence,  if  cemeteries  are 
placed  in  a  high  situation,  the  bone-earth  is  rapidly  carried 
down  to  the  vallies  in  a  moist  climate.  In  a  dry  situation,  bones 
remain  unaltered  for  centuries,  as  in  the  sandy  soil  of  the  field 
of  Oannfld,  on  which  the  bones  of  those  killed  in  that  battle  are 
often  found  to  this  day  entire,  though  having  lost  much  of  their 
animal  matter.  The  solvent  power  of  carbonic  acid  must  act  in 
every  soil,  and  hence  the  value  of  humus  on  the  soil  and  of 
decaying  organic  matter  in  manure. 

We  have  now  examined  the  process  of  vegetation,  its  results^ 
and  its  indispensable  conditions.  It  is  perhaps  worth  while  to 
remind  the  reader  of  the  very  important  part  played  by  the  solar 
rays  in  vegetation.  That  essential  process,  by  which  the  plant 
decomposes  carbonic  add  and  water,  liberating  their  oxygen,  can 
only  take  place  under  the  influence  of  luminous  rays;  for 
although,  on  the  prevalent  undulation  theory,  heat  and  light  are 
both  regarded  as  vibrations  of  the  same  kind,  only  differing  in 
velocity,  light  only  appearing  when  the  vibrations  amount  to 
from  400  to  800  billions  in  a  second,  and  non-luminous  heat 
when  they  fall  short  of  400  billions  in  a  second, — although, 
therefore,  light  and  heat  are  both  motion,  yet  n<m-luminous  heat 
oannot  enable  a  plant  to  decompose  carbonic  acid  and  water.  Now, 
if  we  consider  that  the  chemical  effect  of  light,  light  being 
motion,  is  a  mechanical  effect,  and  tiiat  the  mechanical  power 
necessary  to  decompose  carbonic  acid  and  water  is  enormous,  we 
see  that  the  amount  of  mechanical  effect  produced  in  growing 
vegetables  by  the  solar  rays  must  be  very  g^^eat  indeed.  In  &et, 
it  has  been  calculated  that  the  mechanical  force  derived  from 
the  sun  by  the  amount  of  wood  growing  in  a  year  on  one  square 
foot  of  surface  corresponds  to  that  which  would  be  requirad  to 
raise  a  weight  of  486,000  lbs.  to  the  height  of  one  foot ;  and  this 
is  only  j^th  of  the  whole  effect  of  the  sun's  rays,  of  which  only 
|th  reaches  the  plant,  and  half  of  that  is  lost  The  recent 
investigations  of  Carnot,  Joule,  W,  Thomson,  and  others  on  the 
relations  of  heat,  light,  and  mechanical  effect,  tend|  indeed,  to  show 
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that  all  the  mechanioal  effect  (except  in  a  few  cases,  such  as  water 
and  tide  millsy  volcanic  action,  and  a  few  more),  wliidi  is  available 
to  man,  is  derived  from  the  solar  rays,  directly  or  indirectly. 
We  have  seen  that  a  vast  amount  is  expended  in  producing 
vegetables,  and  it  is  obvious  that  the  whole  mechanical  power  of 
the  animal  body  is  drawn,  mediately  or  immediately,  from  that 
which  has  been  stored  up  in  plants ;  while  the  power  of  the  steam- 
engine  is  derived  from  the  conversion  into  heat  of  the  mechanical 
force  stored  up  in  the  fuel,  whether  wood  or  coal.  This  force,  as 
we  have  seen,  proceeds  directly  from  the  solar  rays. 

Vegetables,  as  we  have  seen,  cannot  possibly  grow  and  form 
seeds,  without  at  the  same  time  producing,  as  parts  of  their 
own  structure,  the  food  of  animals  in  its  two  great  forms,  of 
non-nitrogenous  or  respiratory  food,  namely,  starch,  sugar, 
gum,  and  oils ;  and  nitrogenous,  plastic,  or  sanguigenous  food, 
namely,  albumen,  fibrine,  and  caseine.  The  former,  which  do  not 
enter  into  the  formation  of  blood,  save,  to  a  small  extent,  oils  or 
fats,  may  exist  free  from  ashes  or  mineral  matter,  although  these 
are  necessary  to  their  production ;  but  the  latter  cannot  exist,  in 
the  organism,  at  least,  without  containing  at  all  events  phosphates. 
And  thus,  by  the  beautiful  arrangement  which  renders  albumen, 
fibrine,  and  caseine  indispensable  to  the  development  of  plants,  and 
to  the  production  even  of  starch,  sugar,  and  fat ;  and  which  has 
rendered  the  presence  of  phosphates  indispensable  to  the  existence 
of  albumen,  fibrine,  and  caseine ;  vegetables  cannot  grow,  nor 
produce  the  plastic  food  of  animals,  or  that  which  yields  blood, 
without  at  the  same  time  producing,  and  supplying  to  animals, 
the  earthy  matter  required  for  their  bones,  and  in  a  smaller  pro- 
portion, for  the  blood  and  for  all  the  tissues.  If  albumen,  &c.,  could 
be  formed  without  phosphates,  or  if  even  blood  and  muscle  could 
exist  without  phosphates,  still  animals  could  not  exist  or  be  formed 
without  bone- earth.  As  it  has  been  arranged  with  perleot 
wisdom  however,  the  mere  fact  that  a  plant  has  grown,  neces- 
sarily impUes  that  it  contains  the  materials  required  to  support 
animal  life,  provided,  of  course,  it  be  not  a  poisonous  plant,  and 
probably  there  is  no  plant  whidi  may  not  serve  as  food  for  some 
animal. 

The  food  of  animals,  then,  consists  of  respiratory  and  sang^- 
genous  matter.  It  is  first  masticated  and  mixed  with  the  saliva, 
which  includes  in  its  viscid  substance  a  quantity  of  air.  It  is 
then  introduced  into  the  stomach,  where  digestion  takes  place. 
The  saliva,  which  is  alkaline,  and  contains  a  peculiar  modification 
of  albumen,  called  ptyaline,  has  a  peculiar  power,  not  possessed 
by  the  gastric  juice,  of  converting  starch  into  sugar,  which  is  an 
essential  part  of  digestion.    It  also  conveys  oxygen,  in  the  form 
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of  inclosed  air,  to  the  stomacli,  where  the  oxygen  prohably  assists 
in  producing  the  peculiar  change  in  the  gastric  juice,  or  in  the 
epithelial  matter  suspended  in  it,  by  which  the  gastric  joioe 
dissolves  albumen,  fibrine,  or  caseine.  The  gastric  juice,  whicli 
is  acid,  and  contains  phosphoric,  lactic,  and  hydrochloric  acids, 
has  the  very  remarkable  property  of  dissolving  coagulated, 
albumen,  as  well  as  fibrine  and  caseine,  at  the  temperature  of 
the  body,  but  has  no  action  on  starch.  Since  it  acts  as  well  after 
filtration  as  before,  it  is  probable  that  the  ferment  it  contains  is  a 
dissolved  one,  and  not,  as  Frerichs  states,  suspended  epithelial  cells. 

When  the  food  has  been  digested  to  a  certain  extent,  it  leaves 
the  stomach,  and  enters  the  intestines,  where  it  is  soon  after 
mixed  with  the  bile.  It  is  also  continually  mixed  with  the 
intestinal  secretion,  a  fluid  which  is  viscid,  alkaline,  and  contains 
no  albumen.  It  possesses,  however,  both  the  power  of  the  saliva 
to  dissolve  starch  as  sugar,  and  that  of  the  gastric  juioe  to 
dissolve  sanguigenous  matter,  and  it  evidently  contributes  to  the 
completion  of  the  digestion  of  the  starch  and  albumen,  &c.,  of 
the  food.  The  bile,  as  has  been  proved,  is  nearly  all  reabsorbed 
in  its  passage  through  the  intestines,  and  the  pancreatic  juice, 
which  also  mixes  with  the  food,  has  been  said  by  Bernard  to  be 
the  agent  of  the  solution  of  fat  or  oil,  which  it  is  said  to  convert 
into  an  emulsion,  capable  of  entering  the  absorbents.  It  is 
certain  that  the  pancreatic  juice  can  resolve  neutral  fat  oils  into 
glycerine  and  fatty  acids,  and  that  this  action  is  prevented  \yy 
the  gastric  juice,  and  favoured  by  bile.  But  the  latest  researches 
tend  to  prove  that  the  means  by  which  fat  is  absorbed  are  not 
yet  known,  although  the  bile  and  pancreatic  juice,  especially  the 
bile,  in  some  way  contribute  to  it.  Oil  is  not  absorbed  by 
difi\ision  or  endosmosis,  nor  are  the  fatty  acids,  when  separated ; 
and  the  absorbed  fat  is  neutral.  Whatever  be  the  means,  the  fat, 
if  not  exceeding  a  certain  amount,  is  certainly  absorbed,  and 
thus,  when  the  food  has  passed  through  the  stomaoh  and 
intestines,  all  the  starch,  albumen,  &c.,  and  fat,  has  been  taken 
up,  as  well  as  nearly  the  whole  of  the  bile.  The  insoluble 
residue,  or  fsDces,  consists  of  woody  fibre,  a  little  colouring 
matter,  supposed  to  come  from  bile,  and  the  io  soluble  earthy 
salts  of  the  food,  as  well  as  of  the  efiete  tissues,  while  the  soluble 
salts,  entering  the  circulation,  are  expelled  in  the  urine. 

The  fibrine  and  caseine  of  the  food  appear  in  the  dissolved 
food,  or  chyle,  almost  entirely  as  albumen,  along  with  the 
albumen  of  the  food;  and  it  would  seem  that  albumen,  in  the 
blood,  as  in  the  egg,  is  the  true  source  of  the  tissues.  Chyle 
contains  very  little  fibrine,  and  blood  only  about  1  or  2  parts 
in  1000,  and  there  is  reason  to  think  that  fibrine  is  rather,  ia 
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the  bloody  a  product  of  the  destruction  of  the  tissues,  than  a 
substance  from  which  they  are  formed.  The  chyle,  along  with 
the  lymph,  is  mixed  with  the  blood  and  passes  through  the 
lungs,  where  it  probably  acquires  its  colour.  The  red  corpuscles 
of  the  blood  are  nucleated  cells,  or  rather  the  nuclei  of  such 
cells,  which  abound,  in  a  colourless  form,  in  lymph,  and  are  even 
found  without  colour  in  the  blood,  especially  in  a  diseased 
state.  The  blood  is  the  most  complex  of  all  fluids,  containing 
not  only  the  food  of  all  the  tissues,  but  the  products  of  their 
oxidation.  For  in  the  lungs  the  venous  blood  takes  up  oxygen, 
and  gives  out  carbonic  acid.  It  then  goes,  as  arterial  blood,  to 
the  heart,  whence  it  is  sent  to  every  part  of  the  body,  carrying 
with  it  the  oxygen,  which  it  gradually  exchanges  for  carbonic 
acid,  formed  by  the  oxidation  of  the  tissues,  but,  as  the  products 
of  oxidation  are  constantly  removed  from  it  by  the  excretory 
and  secretory  organs,  they  are  always  in  small  proportion.  In 
this  brief  sketch  we  have  not  alluded  to  the  presence  of  glucose 
in  the  blood  and  liver,  because  the  subject  is  still  but  little  under- 
stood. But  under  the  blood  we  have  mentioned  that  the  glucose 
is  transformed  into  lactic  acid,  which  is  oxidised  and  burnt  off  in 
the  blood. 

Let  us  now  endeavour  to  follow  some  of  the  changes,  first  in 
digestion,  and  then  in  the  circulation.  The  reader  will  bear  in 
mind  that 

Vegetable  albumen,    1         .  .     f  Albumen  of  blood  ]  all  bdlng  Gsio 

and  vegetable  I  *"  isomeric  i  ^ib^u^ea  ^f  ^^y^    I     |^„  g,  h,^ 

fibrine  J         ^^^        I  Fibrine  of  flesh       J      0«. 

Consequently,  when  vegetable  albumen  and  fibrine  are  digested 
into  animal  albumen,  we  may  call  it  an  isomeric  transmutation. 
But  when  caseine,  which  is  Cass  Nse  Ss  Haas  Oro  ,  is  digested,  it 
yields  albumen  and  chondrine.    Thus : 

1  eq.  Caaeine  1  .  , ,  f  1  eq.  Blood  albumen 

+  10 eqs.  Water / "^^  ^^^^^ \l   „  Chondrine  Ct.  N*  Hs*  0»« 

Thus  all  the  sanguigenous  vegetable  food  is  converted  into 
albumen.  This  albumen,  if  employed  to  form  muscular  fibre, 
has  only  to  be  again  converted  into  the  isomeric  fibrine  of  fiesh. 
But  if  albumen  is  to  yield  the  fibrine  of  blood,  the  change  may 
be  as  follows : 

o  -«-   Aiv„.»».  •»  r      1  ^'  Blood  fibrme  C«m  N«o  SaHsts  On 

A^  W^^     \  =  i+l  V!    Choleic  acid  Cs.  N     8.H..   Oi* 
i-^   „   waier       j  (_+  1  „    Gelatine        C   Ni.     Hei    Ow 

Here  we  see  the  blood-fibrine,  which  is  most  probably  a  pro* 
duct  of  the  destruction  of  albumen  or  of  fibrine  of  flesh,  is 
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produoed  ftlong  with  geUtine  and  one  of  the  adds  of  bile.  Another 
similar  change^  yielding  the  other  aoid  of  bUe,  may  be 


2  eqs.  Albvmen  1 
+  6eq8.WaterJ 


-{ 


1  eq.  Blood  fibrine 

+  1  eq.  CboUc  acid  Gn  N  Hm  Oh 

+  1  eq.  Gelatine 

+  2  eqs.  Sulphuric  add. 


We  may  suppose  these  two  processes  to  be  joined ;  and  then 
4  eqs.  of  albumen  with  8  of  water,  will  yield  2  eqs.  of  blood- 
fibrine,  2  of  gelatine,  1  of  oholeic  aoid,  1  of  oholio  aoid,  and  2  of 
solphnrio  acid.  Indeed,  blood-flbrine,  or  hematofibrine,  is  pro- 
bably only  formed  in  consequence  of  the  production  of  gelatine 
and  bile,  and  it  may  be  regarded  as  albumen,  half  converted  into 
gelatine  and  bile ;  for  we  have  seen  it  formed  with  gelatine  and 
oholeic  acid  from  albumen  and  water,  and 

1  eq.  Hematofibrme  1    /       8  eqs.  Gelatine 

+  18  eqs.  Water  j    ~*    I  +  1  eq-    Oholeic  acid. 

Consequently,  whenever  gelatine  and  bile  have  been  formed, 
hematofibrine  is  to  be  looked  for.  We  see,  then,  first,  that 
when  a  young  animal  is  fed  on  caseine  (milk),  the  formation  of 
albumen,  necessary  for  the  tissues,  is  accompanied  by  that  of 
chondrine,  the  substance  of  whioh  cartilages  and  the  soft  part 
of  bones  are  formed ;  secondly,  that  when  gelatine,  the  matter 
required  for  membranes,  is  formed  from  albumen,  we  obtain 
along  with  it  the  aoids  of  bile,  essential  for  another  purpose. 
If  chondrine  be  required  from  albumen,  it  may  be  obtained  as 
follows : 


1  oq.  Albumen  \ 

•f  8        Water       f 
+26        Oxygen    ) 


1  eq. 


+  4 
+10 


2  eqa.  Bulphurio  acid    1  eq.  Hematofibrine' 

derived  from  al 


Hemato-^ 

fibrine 
Water 
Oxygen 


+3  eqs.  Chcfudrine    or 


1  eq.  Albumen 


bumen,  aa  above. 
+    4  Water 
+  20  Oxygen 


1  eq.  Hemato- 1      f" 
fibrine  [._ 
+1  eq.  Chondrine  or  +14  Water 
.  +1  eq.  Urio  acid         ^-96  Oxygen 


■I- 


'    2  eqa.  Gelatine 

+1  eq.  Qumdrine 
^  +1  eq.  Gholeic  add 
+1  eq.  Uiio  acid 

leq.   Ckondzine 


+  1  eq.    Choleic  acid 
+  2  eq.    Cholic  add 
+1  eq.  Uric  add. 
+12  eqs.  Urea 
.+36  eqa.  Carbonic  acid 


Here  we  find  that  every  one  of  the  ubove  changes  is  one  of 
oxidation,  and  that,  as  it  proceeds  farther,  we  come  to  the  con- 
stituents of  the  urine,  and  to  carbonic  acid.  This,  then,  is  the 
pharaoteristio  feature  of  the  changes  in  the  animal  body.    Aa 
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loiig  as  albumen  is  to  be  formed,  and  even,  to  a  oertain  extent, 
in  the  formation  of  gelatine  and  cbondrine,  these  three  bodies 
being  the  chief  materials  of  the  tissues,  the  addition  of  water 
alone  suffices;  but  when  oxygen  oomes  into  play,  the  changes 
strike  deeper,  and  we  obtain  the  constituents  of  bile  and  of 
urine,  as  well  as  carbonic  acid,  to  be  excreted  by  the  lungs. 
When  gelatine  and  chondrine  have  formed  part  of  tissues,  they, 
like  albumen,  become  effete,  and  must  be  deoomposed  and 
removed.    We  haye  then : 


1  eq.  Chondrine  1      /     1  eq.    Cholioooid  I  oq.  Gelatine  1      (      1  eq.  Chollc  acicl 

probably  by  a  >=<  +2  eqs.Urie  acid  and  +  10  eqs. Water      Vs  <  +  8  eqs.  Uric  acid 
fennentatioQ    )      1+8   „    Water  )      (+12,,   Water 


And  we  may  also  have,  with  albumen, 


1  r       ^  ^"^  Choleio  add. 

1  eq.    Albnmen  I  J  +   ^    >»    Cholicacid. 

+  10  eqs.  Water  [  "*"    |  +12    „     Urea. 

+  56   „    Oxygen  -^  ^+86   „    Garbonic  acid. 


There  are  certainly  many  intermediate  stages,  but  of  these  little 
is  known.  One,  -however,  may  be  mentioned  as  probable,  namely, 
the  production  from  gelatine  of  kreatine,  hippuric  acid,  water, 
and  carbonic  acid.    Thus, 


1  eq.  CFelatine    1 

+  68  eqs.  Oxygen.   J 


''      8  eqs.  Kreatine  f  excreted    in  the 

+   2    ,,    Hippnrio  add  [arine. 

+  12    „    Water,     executed     by     longs     and 

kidneys. 
+  22    „    Carbonic  add,  excreted  by  Inngs. 


Again,  choleic  add  fuUy  oxidised  will  yield  as  follows : — 


1  eq.    Choleic  acid 
+144  eqa.  Oxygen 


f     1  eq.  Ammonia 
+  2  eqs.  Sulphurio  acid      I     all  ultimate  products 
+52   „    Oaroonio  add       f  of  oxidatioa. 

^+42  „    Water. 


Cholic  add,  which  contains  no  sulphur,  will  yield 

1  eq.  Chdic  add      1    _  J  .  .^  !2/rTC!: 
+  122  eqs.  Oxygen.        }  ^  U^g  ^  S"^ 


When  urio  acid  is  produced,  in  warm-blooded  animals,  but  a 
small  part  of  it  reaches  the  urine;  because,  from  their  structure, 
only  soluble  compounds  can  be  excreted  through  the  kidneys. 
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nreters,  bladder,  and  urethra.  The  uric  acid  is  therefore  further 
Qxidifled;  and 

1  oq.  Uric  add  )     S  eqs.  Oxalic  add    1  oq.TTric  add  1/4  oqa.  Amnonia 
-fSeqs.  Water       [•=loq.   Urea    or  +  8  eqs.  Water  >'=| +10   „    Carbonic  acid 
+2   „    Oxygen  )     1  „    AIlantoine+  6„   Oxygon^       ?      2   „    Urea 

or-(       4   „    Water 

'v      8  „    Carbonic  add. 

In  this  manner  the  insoluble  uric  acid  is  converted,  by  oxidation, 
into  soluble  products.  Oxalic  acid  is  obviously  the  result  of 
imperfect  oxidation,  and  meeting  with  lime  in  the  bladder,  forms 
the  oxalate  of  lime  or  mulberry  calculus.  Allantoine,  also  a 
product  of  imperfect  oxidation,  is  found  in  the  allantoic  fluid, 
the  urine  of  the  fetal  animal,  and  in  that  of  very  young  animals. 
With  full  oxidation  of  the  uric  acid,  only  urea,  water  and 
carbonic  acid,  or  ammonia  and  carbonic  acid,  are  formed.  The 
ammonia,  if  in  excess,  throws  down  earthy  phosphates  in  the 
bladder,  and  thus  gives  rise  to  the  phosphatic  calculi.  The  uric 
acid  calculi,  the  commonest  of  all,  depend  on  the  deficiency  of 
oxygen,  or  what  is  the  same  thing,  excess  of  sanguigenous,  and 
particularly  of  gelatinous  food,  as  well  as  on  sedentary  habits, 
which  diminish  the  amount  of  inspired  air ;  and  lastly,  on  defl- 
oiency  of  alkalies,  the  presence  of  which  is  necessary  to  promote 
the  oxidation  of  the  uric  acid. 

In  the  changes  we  have  thus  briefly  described,  by  which  the 
tissues  are  wasted,  the  nitrogen  of  these  tissues  takes  ultimately 
the  form  of  urea,  and  thus  the  quantity  of  urea  secreted  in  a 
certain  time  is  a  measure  of  the  amount  of  change  or  waste  of 
matter  in  the  system.  An  adult  man  secretes,  on  an  average, 
about  463  grains  of  urea,  or  rather  more  than  1  ounce  avoirdupois 
in  24  hours.  The  quantity  of  uric  acid  in  normal  urine  is  so  small 
in  comparison,  that  it  hardly  amounts  to  ^  of  the  weight  of  the 
urea,  and  may  therefore  be  neglected. 

It  has  been  proposed  to  observe  and  record  the  daily  secretion  of 
urea  in  health  and  disease,  as  an  important  fact  in  physiology  and 
pathology,  and  for  this  purpose  various  methods  have  been  pro- 
posed for  determining  the  percentage  of  urea  in  urine  directly  and 
quickly.  Perhaps  the  best  is  that  of  Liebig,  which  is  founded  on 
the  fact,  that  urea  forms  with  peroxide  of  mercury  a  white  com- 
pound, insoluble  in  water.  He  employs  a  neutral  and  diluted 
solution  of  pernitrate  of  mercury,  of  known  strength.  This  is 
added  to  a  known  volume  of  urine  as  long  as  it  causes  a  white 
precipitate.  But  as  the  nitric  acid  set  free  prevents  the  complete 
precipitation,  the  liquid  is  now  neutralised  exactly  by  baryta 
water,  and  the  pernitrate  now  causes  a  further  white  precipitate. 
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These  operations  are  repeated,  until  at  last  a  yellow  precipitate 
begins  to  appear,  which  is  a  proof  that  all  the  urea  is  precipitated. 
The  volume  of  pernitrate  employed  heing  knowUi  and  previous 
experiments  having  ascertained  how  much  urea  is  precipitated  by 
100  volumes  of  it,  it  is  easy  to  calculate  the  urea  present  in  the 
urine  under  examination. 

Another  form  of  this  process  is  as  follows.  To  the  urine  is  added 
half  its  volume  of  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  the  saturated  cold 
solutions  of  hydrate  of  baryta  and  nitrate  of  baryta,  which  pre- 
cipitates the  whole  of  the  sulphuric  and  phosphoric  acids  present. 
To  the  filtered  liquid  the  neutral  and  diluted  solution  of  pernitrate 
of  mercury  of  known  strength  is  added  by  degrees  until  a 
drop  of  the  liquid,  tested  with  carbonate  of  soda,  gives*  a  yellow 
precipitate,  which  shows  that  a  slight  excess  of  pernitrate  has 
been  added. 

In  either  case  if  any  given  volume  of  urine,  say  10  cubic  inches, 
requires  30  cubic  inches  of  the  normal  solution  of  pernitrate,  and 
if  we  have  made  this  normal  solution  of  such  strength  that  1  cubic 
inch  of  it  corresponds  to  1  grain  of  urea,  then  the  30  cubic 
inches  employed  will  indicate  30  grains  of  urea  in  the  10  cubic 
inches  of  urine. 

We  have  now  to  attend  to  the  formation  of  caseine  (in  milk) 
from  albumen  or  fibrine,  isomeric  with  it,  in  the  animal  body. 
This  change,  like  the  others,  depends  in  some  degree  on 
oxidation. 


2  eqs.  Albnmen 
+  4   „    Water 
+  6    „     Oxygen 


1  eq.  Caseine  * 
1  ,,  Gelatine 
»  may  yield  -{ 1  ,,  Oholic  acid 

1  ,,   Uric  acid 

2  eqs.  Sulphuric  acid. 


2  eqs.  of  albumen  are  necessary  to  yield  one  of  caseine,  because 
the  latter  compound  contains  more  carbon,  hydrogen,  nitrogen, 
and  oxygen  than  the  former.  We  have  already  seen  that  when 
caseine,  in  the  young  animal,  yields  albumen,  it  also  yields 
chondrine,  these  being  the  two  substances  most  necessary  for 
the  young  animal.  Here  we  see  that  when  milk  is  formed 
in  the  mother's  body,  it  is  accompanied  by  gelatine,  oholic 
acid,  uric  acid,  and  sulphuric  acid,  to  be  employed  in  her  own 
organism. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  albumen  of  eggs,  which  di£fers  from 
that  of  blood,  as  follows : — 

*  On  the  supposition  that  caseine  is  as  roprosented  on  p.  474.    But  it  has 
been  stated,  that  oaseine  is  possibly  the  albuminate  of  potash. 


1  eq.  Bgg  albomen 

•> 

+     1  „   Sugar 

'  mayjield  • 

+  10  eqs.  Water 

J 
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Blood  albnmeii  u  .  Caie  Nar  Sa  Hiw  Oae 

Bgg  albomen  ia  .        .        •     Giis  Nae  Sa  Him  Om 

The  differenoe  is  9  eqs.  of  nitrogen  and  1  of  sulphur  more  in  egg 
albumen  than  in  blooid  albumen.  In  the  body  of  the  fowl  we  may 
suppose  that 

!4  eqs.  Carbonio  add 
2  ,,    Egg  albumen 
+    4  „    Cholic  add 
+    2  „    Urea 
+    1  eq.  Ammonia 
+  72  eqs.  Water. 

And  during  incubation,  or  in  the  stomaoh  or  circulation  of  an 
animal, 

1  eq.   Blood  albumen 
+  4  eqs.  Urea 
+  1  eq.  Ammonia 
+  4  eqs.  Carbonic  add 
^+  3  „    Water. 

Of  course  fat  and  oxygen  may  supply  the  place  of  sugar,  aince, 
as  we  shall  see,  fat  is  sugar  minus  oxygen.  Now,  the  yolk  of  egig 
is  rich  in  fat,  and  is  said  also  to  contain  sugar ;  while  the  food  of 
animals,  in  addition  to  eggs,  when  they  are  used,  always  contains 
starch,  sugar,  or  fat.  And  it  is  quite  certain,  that  all  the  tissues 
are  formed  in  the  egg  from  egg  albumen  and  the  oil  or  sugar  of 
the  yolk,  aided  by  oxygen ;  as  also,  that  in  the  animal  body,  aU 
the  tissues  may  be  formed,  or  blood  produced,  from  eggs,  especially 
with  starch,  sugar,  or  fat. 

We  have  now  considered,  as  fully  as  our  space  permits,  the 
relations  of  the  sanguigenous  compounds  to  each  otiier,  and  to 
the  tissues,  and  we  have  seen  that  these  compounds  are  formed 
in  plants,  and  that  in  animals  they  are  mutually  convertible, 
sometimes  by  an  isomeric  transmutation,  as  when  fibrine  is 
dissolved  into  albumen — a  process  capable  of  being  imitated 
out  of  the  body,  and  at  other  times  with  the  aid  of  water,  or 
of  water  and  oxygen.  In  no  case  is  free  oxygen  given  out,  as  in 
plants ;  but  the  final  result  is,  that  the  oxygen  taken  up  in  the 
lungs  is  given  out  as  carbonic  acid  and  water. 

We  have  not  entered  into  details  as  to  the  colouriiig  matter  of 
the  blood  or  hematosine.  This  is  albuminous,  and  contains  iron. 
Hence  the  use  of  iron  in  the  food.  We  do  not  know  its  exact 
oomiK)sition,  nor  where  it  is  formed.  But  we  do  know  that 
the  purest  and  whitest  blood  fibrine  also  contains  iron,  and  hence 
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possibly  one  fiuLotlon  of  this  hematofibiine  is  to  yield  the  material 
for  hematosine. 

There  remains  one  more  substance,  which  certainly  assists 
mechanically  in  the  formation  of  tissues,  and  probably  is  essential 
to  the  production  of  cells  and  of  blood  corpuscles.  This  is  fat, 
which  we  have  seen  to  be  non-nitrogenous,  and  to  be  formed 
abundantly  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Many  kinds  of  food  contain 
fat  or  oil  ready  formed,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  it  enters  the  blood 
in  some  obscure  way,  to  which  the  bile  and  probably  the  pancreatic 
juice  contribute.  It  is  never  absent  from  blood.  But  fat,  which 
is  not  a  sanguigenous  compound,  can  also  be  produced  from 
starch  and  sugar  in  the  animal  body.  The  bee  forms  wax,  a  true 
fat,  from  honey ;  and  animals  abundantly  fed  with  grain,  which 
contains  only  traces  of  £&t,  and  so  situated  as  to  suffer  from 
deficiency  of  oxygen,  become  rapidly  loaded  with  fat.  Thus 
ortolans,  when  kept  in  confinement,  which  reduces  their  respi- 
ration, and  in  the  dark,  which  leads  them  to  feed  voraciously,  by 
a  natural  instinct,  on  the  admission  of  light,  may  thus  be  led  to 
feed  many  times  a  day  on  grain,  and  rapidly  become  absolute 
balls  of  fat.  When  geese  are  prevented  from  moving,  and 
crammed  with  maize  or  wheat,  their  livers  become  so  charged 
with  fat  as  finally  to  be  unfit  for  their  proper  functions,  and 
greatly  enlarged.  And  stall-fed  cattle  are  notoriously  much 
fatter  than  such  as  have  to  travel  far  in  search  of  food,  while 
wild  animals  are  almost  always  lean. 

These  facts  prove  that  fat  is  formed  from  starch,  which  first 
becomes  sugar,  in  the  animal  body.  In  this  particular  the 
animal  resembles  the  plant;  but  in  the  animal,  the  oxygen 
separated  from  sugar  to  convert  it  into  fat,  is  not  given  out,  as  in 
the  plant.  It  is  either  at  once  converted  into  carbonic  acid  and 
water,  or  added  to  the  oxygen  taken  up  from  the  air,  and  used 
for  the  same  purposes.  Thus  we  see,  that  the  power  of  the 
animal  to  deoxidise  sugar,  which  he  employs  when  oxygen  from 
the  air  is  deficient,  supplies  that  deficiency.  To  illustrate 
this,  the  reader  must  be  reminded  that  fats  and  fat  oils  are 
compounds  of  oxide  of  glyceryle  or  oxide  of  lipyle,  Ca  H*  Oa ,  or 
Ca  H«  0,  with  fatty  or  oily  acids,  chiefiy  of  the  series  (CnHn)i, 
0* .  Such  a  neutral  fat,  consisting  of  margaric  acid  and  oxide  of 
lipyle,  is  the  chief  ingredient  of  human  fat,  and  is  called  mar- 
garine. If  the  acid  be  oleic  acid,  the  fat  is  called  oleine ;  if  the 
acid  be  butyric  acid,  butyrine,  and  so  on.  Now  every  fatty  or 
oily  acid,  as  well  as  oxide  of  lipyle,  may  be  derived  from  sugar 
by  deoxidation,  and  in  the  case  of  oleic  acid,  Cse  Hm  0* ,  and 
oxide  of  lipyle,  Co  H4  Oa,  both  of  which  contain  an  excess  of 
carbon  over  hydrogen,  by  deoxidation  and  loss  of  water.    Thus, 
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1  eq.  Sugar  Cit  Hi«  Oit  ,  losing  4  eqe.  of  oxygen,  yields  2  eqs.  propylic 

acid  =  2(C«  He  0*). 
1  ,,    Sugar  Ci«  Hw  Oit  ,  losing  4  eqs.  of  oxygen  and  4  eqs.  of  water, 

yields  2  eqs.  oxide  of  lipyle  =  2  (Co  H«  Os ). 
3  eqs.  Sugar  Csa  Um  Ose  ,  losing  32  eqs.  of  oxygen,  yield  1  eq.  stearic 

acid  =  Cso  Hm  0«. 
3  „    Sugar  Cm  Hm  Om  ,  losing  30  eqs.  of  oxygen  and  2  eqs.  of  water, 

yield  1  eq.  oleic  acid:=  Cm  Hs*  O*. 
17  „    Sugar  17  (Cia  Hi«  0i«  ),  losing  180  eqs.   of  oxygen,  yield  6  eqs. 

margaric  acid  =i  6  (Cs*  H34  O4 ). 

This  table  suffioes  to  show  that  all  fatty  acids  of  the  acetic 
series,  such*  as  propylic,  margaric  and  stearic  acids,  are  derived 
from  sugar  by  simple  deoxidation,  and  that  oleic  acid  and  oxide 
of  lipyle  are  derived  from  sugar  by  the  loss  of  oxygen  and  water. 
Let  us  now  take  one  fat,  margarine,  which  is  composed  of  margaric 
acid  and  oxide  of  lipyle. 

Sugar.              Margaric  add.  Oxide  of  lipyle.  Oxygen.    Water. 
17  eqs.  yield            6                                        180 
8    „   yield 6 12  12 

Consequently  20         yield  6  6  192  12 


\«i 


6  eq.  Margarine. 

that  is,  6  eqs.  of  margarine,  12  of  water,  and  192  of  oxygen. 

Let  us  now  revert  to  the  oxidation  of  albumen ;  and  we  find 
that 


4  oqs.  Choleic  acid 
4  eqs.  Albumen  \         4-8   ,»    Cholicacid 
=     +12  „     Urea 

+ 26  „    Carbonic  acid  i 


+40  „    Water 
+224„    Oxygen 
fh>m  tixe  air 


4  eqs.  Albumen 
+40   „    Water 
+82  „    Oxygen  Arom  the  air 
^+192  Oxygen  \ 

6  Mai-gttrine  >  =20eq8.8Ugar 

12  Water      ) 


Here  we  see  that  on  the  left  hand  the  albumen  is  oxidised  bv 
the  air  alone,  but  on  the  right  hand  is  represented  as  unable  to 
obtain  more  than  32  eqs.  of  oxygen,  out  of  224  that  it  requires 
from  the  air,  and  as  procuring  the  remainder  from  20  eqs.  of 
sugar,  which,  yielding  192  of  oxygen,  form,  at  the  same  time, 
6  eqs.  of  margarine  or  fat,  and  12  of  water.  This  proves  that 
the  formation  of  fat  from  sugar  in  the  animal  body,  which 
certainly  takes  place,  is  a  source  whence  the  blood  may  obtain 
oxygen  when  respiration  is  impeded.  Were  it  not  for  this,  an 
animal  kept  from  free  motion  would  soon  die  from  the  accu- 
mulation of  unoxidised  matters  in  the  blood.  Instead  of  dying, 
the  animal  lives ;  but,  if  supplied  with  starch  in  his  food,  obtains 
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the  oxygen  necessary  for  the  change  of  matter  in  the  vital 
processes  from  the  starch  or  sugar,  and  in  doing  so  necessarily 
becomes  fat. 

There  is  another  process  by  which  fat  may  be  formed  in  the 
body,  and  which  does  not,  like  this  one,  depend  on  a  want  of 
oxygen.  It  is,  probably,  in  this  way  tiiat  the  normal  fieit  is 
formed,  when  there  is  a  fiiU  supply  of  oxygen,  and  it  appears  to 
be  a  species  of  fermentation,  in  which  the  liver  seems  to  be 
somehow  concerned,  and  hydrogen  gas  is  given  oS,  which  of 
course  is  immediately  oxidised  into  water  in  the  body.  Calf's 
liver,  when  placed  in  water,  gives  off  hydrogen  by  a  species  of 
fermentation,  and  fat,  the  same  as  occurs  in  blood,  is  found  at  aU 
times  in  bile.  The  supposed  fatty  fermentation  of  sugar  actually 
occurs  out  of  the  body,  as  in  tiie  butyric  fermentation,  but3rrio 
acid  being  a  true  fatty  add,  and  being  found  in  butter  and  fat, 
and  in  the  fermentation  of  starch  sugar,  where  rutylic  and 
margaric  acids,  of  the  same  series,  are  produced,  and  are  found, 
along  with  hydrated  oxide  of  amyle,  in  tiie  oil  of  grain  or  potato 
spirit. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  derivation  of  fatty  acids 
from  sugar  by  fermentation.  It  will  be  seen  that  acetic  acid, 
which,  although  belonging  to  this  series,  is  not  oily,  may  be 
formed  from  sugar  by  a  polymeric  transmutation,  but  that  all 
the  rest  ore  obtained  by  the  separation  of  carbonic  acid  and 
hydrogen,  always  in  equal  proportions.  Most  of  the  acids  re- 
quire so  much  sugar  as  will  yield  3  eqs.  of  acid,  and  therefore 
we  represent  all  as  formed  in  that  quantity;  but,  obviously, 
where  the  number  of  the  equivalents  of  sugar  ia  divisible  by  3, 
we  may  trace  the  formation  of  1  eq.  of  acid. 


Acids.  Bqa.  of  Eqs.  of 

Suffsr  Eqs.  of  Carbonio  Eqs.  of 

Name.                Fonnula.  yield.  Acid.  Add.     Hydrogen. 

Acetic.        .     .  C«   H«  0«  1  8  0  0 

Propylic    .         .  Ce   He   0«  2  8  6  6 

Batyric         .     .  Ce   He   0«  8  8  12  12 

Valerianic          .  Cio  Hio  0«  4  8  IS  18 

Gaproic        .     .  Cit  Hit  0«  5  8  24  24 

CEnanthylic       .  Ci4  Hu  O4  6  8  80  80 

GapryUo       .     .  Cie  Hie  0«  7  8  86  86 

Pelargonic         .  Cie  Hie  0«  8  8  42  42 

Batylio  or  mtic    C»  H«o  0«  9  8  48  48 

Margaritic         .  Cet  Hsi  0«  10  8  54  64 

Uimwteario      .  Ca«  Ht«  0«  11  8  60  60 

Codnio     .         .  Cie  Hie  O4  12  8  ^^  66 

MyriBtic       .    .  Cte  Hse  0«  18  3  72  72 

P  P 
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▲okik  Bqs.  <^  Bos.  of 

Sufar  Eqs.  of  CarDonio       Eqs.  of 

Nama.             FormaU.  yi^d.  Aoid.  Add.       Hydrogen. 

Benio                 .  Cso  Hm  O4  14  8  78  78 

Palmitio       .     .  G»tHs«04  15  8  84  84 

Mftrgaric  .        .  Cm  Hm  O4  16  3  90  90 

Stearic          .     .  Cso  Hae  0«  17  8  96  96 

Balenio      .         .  Caa  Hm  O4  18  3  102  102 

Arachidio     .     .  CmHmO*  19  8  108  108 

Behenio     .         .  C«*  Hm  0«  20  8  114  114 

Cerotio          .     .  Cm  Hm  0«  26  8  150  150 

HeliBsio    .        .  CooHooO*  29  8  168  168 


It  will  be  seen  that  1  eq.  of  each  of  tiie  adds — ^batyric,  csnan- 
thylio,  rutylic,  cooinio,  palmitio,  and  balenio  aoids-— might  be 
deriyed  from  1,  2,  3,  4,  6,  6,  and  9  eqs.  of  8ag;ar  respectivelj. 
Also,  that  the  nomber  of  eqs.  of  sugar  reqoized  to  yield  3  eqs. 
of  any  aoid  ia  always  exactly  1  less  than  half  that  of  the  eqs.  of 
oarbon  in  the  acid.  The  derivation  of  oxide  of  lipyle  and  of 
oleic  aoid,  both  of  which  contain  more  carbon  than  hydrogen, 
from  sugar  by  fermentation  is  probably  not  so  simple  as  that  of 
the  Yolatile  oily  acids ;  but  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  they 
may  be  thus  formed,  as  they  are  abundant  in  many  animal  fats. 

We  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  origin  of  fat  in  the  animal 
body  is  threefold.  First,  it  is  deriyed,  ready  formed,  from 
plants :  secondly,  it  is  formed,  in  the  absence  of  oxygen,  or  when 
oxygen  is  deficient,  by  the  deoxidation  of  sugar,  which  thus 
supplies  the  oxygen  wanted;  and  thirdly,  it  is  also  formed  by 
a  species  of  fermentation,  along  with  carbonic  acid  and  hydro- 
gen, the  latter  being  oonyerted  into  water  by  the  oxygen  of  the 
blood. 

With  reference  to  the  tissues,  fat  is  of  great  importance,  as  it 
seems  to  aid  in  the  formation  of  cells,  and  it  exists,  accordingly, 
like  water  in  a  wet  sponge,  mechanically  in  the  substance  of 
most  tissues,  from  which  it  may  be  pressed  out.    It  has  an 
important  share  in  producing  nervous  matter ;   but  perhaps  its 
chief  function  is  to  aid  in  yielding  the  animal  heat  by  its  oxida- 
tion in  the  course  of  the  circulation*    To  this  we  shall  return 
hereafter. 

Let  us  now  briefly  consider  the  process  of  respiration.  The 
yenons  blood,  loaded  with  the  carbonic  aoid  which  it  has  brought 
from  the  remotest  capillaries,  where  every  change  leads  flncdljr 
to  the  formation  of  carbonic  acid,  is  sent  to  the  lungs,  and  in  the 
pulmonary  cells  exposed  to  the  action  of  inspired  air,  separated 
from  it  by  a  membrane  of  extreme  tenuity.  Here  the  laws  of 
diffusion  of  gases,  in  oontaot  with  an  absorbent  liquid,  come  into 
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play.  The  blood  gives  off  oarbonio  acid,  and  takes  up  hydrogen 
in  its  stead*  The  separation  of  the  carbonic  acid  from  the 
▼enons  blood,  which  is  absolntelj  essential  to  life,  cannot  take 
place  in  an  atmosphere  containing  much  carbonic  acid.  Hence, 
if  the  inspired  air  contain  10  per  cent.,  or  upwards,  of  carbonic 
acid,  and  only  10  per  cent,  of  oxygen,  the  blood  does  not  get  rid 
of  its  oarbonio  acid,  and  death  ensues.  This  happens  when 
animals  are  forced  to  breathe  the  same  air  for  a  long  time, 
because  eyery  respiration  adds  to  the  carbonic  acid  and  dimi- 
nishes  the  oxygen.  Even  with  1  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid,  and 
19  or  20  per  cent,  of  oxygen,  oppression  is  felt.  But  if,  while 
carbonic  acid  be  added,  oxygen  be  also  added,  the  air  will  still 
admit  of  the  diffusion  of  carbonic  acid  from  the  blood.  It  has 
been  shown  that  animals  can  live  in  air  oontaining  from  17  to  23 
per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid,  provided  it  contain  35  or  40  per  cent, 
of  oxygen ;  so  that  the  poisonous  action  of  carbonic  acid  depends 
on  its  preventing  the  diffusion  outwards  of  the  carbonic  acid  of 
the  blood.  Hence  the  importance  of  ventilation.  The  air  in  a 
crowded,  ill-ventilated  room,  soon  becomes  unfit  for  diffusion, 
because,  while  the  oxygen  is  diminished,  the  carbonic  acid  is 
increased.  The  expired  air,  with  normal  respiration,  instead  of 
at  most  ^th  of  carbonic  acid,  the  quantity  in  the  atmosphere, 
contains  3*5  to  5  per  cent. ;  that  is,  from  35  to  50  times  as  much 
as  the  air  inspired.  With  very  deep  respiration,  the  carbonic 
acid  in  expired  air  increases  to  85  or  90  times  that  of  the  inspired 
air.  The  oxygen  in  the  former  case  is  diminished  from  20  to  15 
or  16^  per  cent. ;  in  the  latter,  to  11  or  11^  per  cent.  In  the 
blood,  these  two  changes  balance  each  other,  for  it  absorbs 
oxygen,  and  gives  out  carbonic  acid  nearly,  but  not  quite,  in  the 
same  volume,  a  part  of  the  oxygen  absorbed  being  converted 
into  water.  The  blood  has  the  very  remarkable  property  of 
absorbing  both  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid,  the  former  by  means 
not  yet  ftdly  understood,  the  latter  by  the  presence  of  alkaline 
salts,  which  means  enable  it  to  absorb  far  more  of  both  gases 
than  an  equal  bulk  of  water  could  do.  Blood  can  absorb  13  or 
14  times  more  oxygen  than  water.  Whichever  be  the  gas  pre- 
sent in  largest  quantity,  is  readily  given  out  in  an  air  containing 
little  of  that  gas,  but  is  not  given  out  in  an  air  in  which  much  of 
the  gas  is  present.  The  density  or  rarity  of  air  is  a  matter  of 
far  less  consequence,  than  that  it  should  contain  litUe  carbonic 
acid,  in  order  to  allow  the  venous  blood  to  give  off  its  carbonic 
acid.  When  it  can  do  so,  it  takes  up  oxygen,  and  becomes 
arterial,  and  is  then  sent  to  the  left  auricle,  and,  entering  the  left 
ventricle,  is  sent  to  carry  its  oxygen  to  all  parts,  and  exchange  it 
for  carbonic  acid,  probably  produced  by  previous  supplies  of  oxygen, 

pp2 
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Yerdeil  has  recently  disoovered,  in  the  parenoh jma  of  tiie  lungs, 
a  peculiar  acid,  which  he  has  named  pneumic  aeid.  The  aoid 
liquid  ohtained  by  chopping  the  lungs  small  and  mixing  them 
with  distilled  water,  is  strained,  and  coagulated  by  heat,  to 
separate  albumen.  It  is  then  neutralised  with  baryta  water,  and 
evaporated  to  |  of  its  bulk  in  the  water  bath.  Sulphate  of  copper 
is  now  added  to  separate  the  last  traces  of  albumen,  with  fatty 
matter,  &c.,  and  any  excess  of  the  sulphate  is  precipitated  by  a 
little  sulphuret  of  barium.  The  filtered  solution  is  now  eyaporated 
till  crystals  of  sulphate  of  soda  appear,  a  little  diluted  sulphuric 
acid  is  added,  and  the  whole  is  boiled  with  absolute  alcohol,  whieh 
dissolves  the  pneumic  aoid,  leaving  the  sulphate  of  soda  undis- 
solved. 

The  new  acid  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  brilliant  needles, 
forming  radiate  groups.  At  212*  it  loses  no  water.  Heated 
more  strongly,  it  melts,  and  is  decomposed.  It  is  very  soluble  in 
water,  insoluble  in  cold,  but  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol,  insoluble 
in  ether.  It  forms  crystalline  salts  with  bases,  and  expels  car- 
bonic add  from  the  carbonates. 

Its  precise  formula  is  not  known,  but  it  is  said  to  contain  carbon, 
hydrogen,  nitrogen,  sulphur  and  oxygen. 

The  function  of  pneumic  aoid  is  as  yet  imknown,  but,  like  lactic 
acid,  it  probably  exists  in  the  blood  or  tissue  combined  with  some 
base. 

The  way  in  which  the  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid  are  absorbed 
by  the  blood,  and  yet  so  easily  given  off  when  wanted,  may  be 
illustrated  by  other  chemical  changes.  From  the  change  in 
colour  of  the  blood-oorpusdes,  they  are  probably  the  substance 
to  which  the  oxygen  is  attached,  when  absorbed.  If  an  engrav- 
ing be  exposed  to  the  vapour  or  gas  of  iodine,  the  ink  will  take 
up  iodine,  in  proportion  to  its  thickness ;  and  if  the  engraving 
be  now  pressed  on  paper  covered  with  starch  and  moistened 
by  an  acid,  a  blue  impression  is  obtained.  Here  the  iodine 
leaves  the  ink  for  the  starch.  If  the  blue  impression  be  now 
placed  in  contact  with  silver  or  copper,  the  iodine  leaves  the 
starch  for  the  metal,  and  if  the  silver  or  copper  plate  be  now 
exposed  to  the  vapour  or  gas  of  mercury,  the  mercury  will 
attach  itself  to  the  parts  not  acted  on  by  the  iodine,  as  in  the 
daguerreotype,  and  produce  a  daguerreotype  copy  of  the 
engraving  without  the  aid  of  light.  Now  we  may  suppose  the 
blM>d-corpuscleB  to  take  up  oxygen,  to  yield  that  oxygen  to 
the  effete  tissues,  oxidising  them,  and  then  to  take  up  the 
carbonic  acid,  and  convey  it  to  the  lungs,  where  it  is  given  off 
by  diffusion.  An  animal  dies  instantly  in  pure  carbonic  acid, 
because  in  that  gas  no  diffusion  of  carbonic  acid  can  take  place ; 
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but  it  lives  for  a  time  in  hydrogen,  because  in  that  gas  the 
carbonic  acid  cftn  leaye  the  venous  blood,  and  the  oxjgen  already 
in  the  lungs  can  support  for  a  time  the  vital  process. 

We  see,  then,  that  the  arterial  blood  conveys  oxygen  to  all 
parts  of  the  system,  and  that  this  oxygen  is  given  out  by  the 
venous  blood  as  carbonic  acid,  and  as  water  by  the  lungs,  skin, 
and  kidneys.  This  oxidation  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  not  only 
carries  on  the  vital  chemical  changes,  but  also  3rields  the  animal 
heat,  which  is  therefore  produced  not  in  the  lungs,  but  every- 
where, chiefly  in  the  capillaries.  Now  a  working  man  consumes 
nearly  14  oz.  of  carbon,  and  produces  about  25  cubic  feet  of 
carbonic  acid  in  24  hours,  containing  about  37  oz.  of  oxygen. 
The  quantity  of  water  produced  is  also  ascertained,  for  all  the 
oxygen  is  not  converted  into  carbonic  acid.  And  if  we  calculate 
the  amount  of  oxygen  consumed  in  24  hours,  and  knowing  how 
much  of  it  becomes  carbonic  acid,  consider  the  remainder  as 
forming  water ;  we  can  then  deduce,  from  the  known  amount  of 
heat  given  out  in  the  conversion  of  so  much  oxygen  into  carbonic 
acid  and  water  by  combustion,  the  amount  of  heat  which  ought 
to  be  given  out  in  the  slow  oxidation  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  in 
the  body,  which  is  the  same  as  in  combustion,  only  spread  over 
a  longer  period.  This  calculation  is  found  to  agree  closely  with 
the  amount  of  animal  heat,  as  directly  observed,  and  therefore 
we  are  satisfied  that  the  animal  heat  is  entirely  due  to  the 
chemical  changes,  all  depending  on  oxidation,  which  go  on  in 
the  body.  It  is  evident  that  t^e  animal  heat  is  promoted  by 
everything  that  increases  the  supply  of  oxygen,  as  increased 
respiration,  or  cold,  which,  rendering  the  air  denser,  supplies  its 
own  antidote,  within  certain  limits,  provided  the  food  be  abun- 
dant ;  and  that  clothing,  which  prevents  loss  of  heat  by  cooling, 
renders  a  less  amount  of  oxygen  and  of  food  necessary.  Hot 
weather,  or  a  hot  dimate,  has  the  same  effect,  and  reduces  the 
appetite  for  food,  which  is  the  fuel  to  be  burned  in  the  animal 
furnace  to  produce  heat.  In  cold  climates,  much  more  food,  and 
especially  more  respiratory  food,  such  as  fat,  oil,  blubber,  and  the 
like,  is  instinctively  consumed. 

It  is  obvious  also,  that  since  carbon  and  hydrogen  are  the 
chief  sources  of  animal  heat  in  their  oxidation,  while  nitrogen 
and  its  compounds  are  hardly  combustible,  the  chief  portion  of 
the  animal  heat  must  come  from  the  non-nitrogenous  food, 
starch,  sugar,  and  fat,  hence  called  respiratory  food.  Indeed,  so 
low  is  the  combustibility  of  the  sanguigenous  food,  that  we  may 
say  that  all  the  heat  comes  from  the  respiratory  matter ;  for  we 
find  the  proportion  of  carbon  to  nitrogen  in  the  solid  and  liquid 
excreta  to  be  as  great,  or  greater,  as  in  albumen,  &o.    Now, 
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Binoe  the  whole  nitrogen  is  found  in  the  excreta,  it  is  evident 
that  these  contain  also  the  whole  carbon, of  the  albominoiis 
matters,  or,  at  least,  a  quantity  equal  to  it ;  for  while  the  tissues 
contain,  for  every  equivalent  of  nitrogen,  8  eqs.  of  earbon,  urine 
contains,  in  man,  only  about  1*8  or  2  eqs.  of  carb(m.  for  1  of 
nitrogen.  Here  6  eqs.  of  carbon  have  diai^peazed  for  eveiy  eq. 
of  nitrogen.  Bnt  in  the  horse,  the  eqs.  of  carbon  are  to  those  of 
nitrogen  in  the  nrine  as  6*6  to  1 ;  in  the  cow,  as  8,  or  even  as 
16  to  1 ;  in  the  pig,  as  10  to  1 ;  so  that  in  these  latter  cases  the 
tissues  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  contributed  much,  if  anything^, 
to  the  animal  heat. 

Hence  the  food  of  animals  should  contain  a  doe  admiztore  of 
sang^uigenous  and  respiratory  Ibod,  the  former  to  supply  the 
waste  of  the  tissues,  the  lattw  to  supply  the  animal  heat  The 
sanguigenous  food  is  albumen,  fibrine,  or  caseine;  the  reqsint- 
tory,  starch,  sugar,  or  fat.  The  following  table,  from  Liebig^s 
Letters,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred  for  f nU  details,  shows  the 
relative  proportions  of  sanguigenous  and  respiratory  matter  ia 
various  kinds  of  food,  the  respiratory  food,  for  the  sake  of  com* 
parison,  being  calculated  as  starch. 

TABUE  OP  THE  KELATITB  PBOPORTIOH-S  OP  THE  SAKeVIGSlfOtrS 
TO  THE  EESPIRiLTOBT  CONSTITUENTS  IE"  mPFEKENT 


IIND8  OP  POOD. 

Gow'i  milk  oontainfl^  for 
Hnman  milk           „ 

Banguisenoua. 
10 
10 

R€q>imtot7  (as  Starch) 
jj/v  __  r   8-8fiit,  and 
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Here  we  see  that  milk  and  grain,  the  two  best  forms  of  natural 
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food,  contain,  for  one  of  sangnigenoiu,  3  to  5*7  of  respiratory 
matter.  Fat  meat  has  also  1  to  3  or  1  to  2*7,  and  agrees  with 
peas  and  beans  yery  nearly.  Lean  beef,  hare,  and  veal,  have 
far  too  little  respiratory  matter,  only  1*7,  0*2,  and  0*1,  to  1  of 
plastio  or  san^igenous  food;  while  potatoes,  rioe,  and  buck- 
wheat, haye  8*6,  11*6,  12*3,  and  13  of  respiratory,  for  1  of 
sangxdgenons  matter.  For  this  reason,  respiratory  matter  should 
be  added  to  lean  meat,  and  also  to  peas  and  beans ;  bat  sangui- 
genous  matter  should  be  added  to  potatoes  and  rioe.  This 
explains  the  instinotiye  and  uniyersal  use  of  beans  with  baoon, 
pork  with  pease  pudding  (baoon  oontaining  yery  little  sangui- 
genouB  matter),  yeal  with  ham,  potatoes  and  rioe  with  lean  meat, 
flour  and  butter  with  eggs  (whioh  are  yery  rich  in  albumen). 
The  best  proportion  for  a  working  man  is  about  5  of  respiratory 
for  1  of  albuminous  food>  and  for  a  young  animal,  3  or  4  of 
respiratory  to  one  of  sanguigenous  matter.  These  proportions, 
whioh  are  those  of  grain  and  milk,  are  easily  obtained  in  the 
mixtures  aboye  named. 

When  the  proportion  of  respiratory  matter  is  too  small,  then 
a  large  amount  of  sanguigenous  matter  must  be  used  to  supply 
heat,  whioh  is  a  great  waste,  sinoe  such  matter  is  the  worst 
source  of  heat.  Thus,  to  obtain  the  same  amount  of  heat,  we 
must  use : — 

Fat ,  100  parts ;  Bespiratory  food. 

Starch 240      ,,  „ 

Cane  sagar 249      ,,  ,, 

Grape  sugar 268      „  „ 

Spirits,  at  50  per  eent.  of  alcohol   .  266      ,,  ,, 

Fresh  lean  meat        .        •        .     .  770 ;  Sangnigenons  food. 

Aloohol  belongs  to  the  respiratory  class;  and,  therefore,  if 
properly  diluted,  and  used  as  an  addition  to  sanguigenous  food, 
such  as  lean  meat,  cheese,  eggs,  or  pease  and  beans,  it  is  useful, 
rather  than  hurtfuL  But  if  added  to  food  already  oontaining 
5,  6,  10,  or  15  parts  of  respiratory,  for  1  of  sanguigenous  matter, 
it  is  hurtful,  as  reducing  the  proportion  of  the  latter  still  further. 
Now  when  the  food  contains  too  little  sanguigenous  food, 
enormous  quantities  of  it  are  required  to  supply  the  waste  of 
matter.  Thus  it  will  take  123  parts  of  rioe  to  supply  as  much 
tissue  as  33  parts  of  fat  pork,  or  125  of  blue  potatoes  to  yield  as 
much  tissue  as  27  of  lean  beef.  But  the  quantity  of  rice  or 
potatoes  which  may  be  used  is  limited  by  their  price,  and  also  by 
their  bulk ;  for  the  necessary  supply  may  be  too  bulky  for  the 
stomach  which  has  to  digest  it,  and  of  course  a  large  amount  of 
reiipiratory  matter  is  wasted  in  the  use  of  such  food»    If  the 
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peasantry  attended,  or  were  taught  'to  attend,  to  the  doe 
admixture  of  their  food,  they  might  cause  their  limited  wages  to 
go  much  further  than  at  present.  But  for  details  on  this  subject 
I  must  again  refer  to  Liebig's  Animal  Chemistry,  and  to  the 
third  edition  of  his  *'  Letters  on  Chemistry." 

The  amount  of  bodily  or  mental  work  done  is  measured  by  the 
daily  waste  of  tissues,  muscular  or  neryous,  &c.,  and  the  daily 
food  must  contain,  if  health  is  to  continue,  ezaotiy  as  mu<dL 
sanguigenous  matter,  and  in  an  avaiiable  form,  as  will  supply  the 
daily  waste.  With  less,  the  body  is  wasted.  With  more,  the 
blood  is  loaded  with  products  of  change  beyond  the  normal 
standard,  and  disease  ensues,  if  this  go  beyond  certain  limits. 
The  respiratory  food  not  only  gives  the  animal  heat  by  its 
oxidation,  but  protects  against  oxidation  the  blood  and  tissues. 
A  full  supply  of  it  is  equivalent  to  so  much  clothing ;  and  viee 
vera&f  warm  clothing  enables  men  to  do  with  less  respiratory 
food. 

Such  is  the  relation  of  respiration  to  digestion  and  nutrition, 
and  it  will  be  seen  that  they  are  mutually  indispensable.  In 
digestion  the  food  is  rendered  soluble,  and  prepared  for  assimi- 
lation and  for  oxidation.  In  respiration  the  blood  is  oxidised, 
and  carries  oxygen  to  assist  in  the  waste  of  tissue  everywhere, 
while  it  gives  off  the  carbonic  acid  formed  by  previous  changes. 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  mineral  elements  of  food,  and 
the  share  they  take  in  the  vital  process.  All  food,  capable  of 
sustaining  animal  life,  must  contain  mineral  salts.  These  are 
alkaline  and  earthy  phosphates  and  sulphates,  common  salt,  and 
oxide  of  iron,  with,  in  a  few  cases,  iodides,  and  in  all  a  minute 
proportion  of  fluorides. 

The  blood,  in  order  to  perform  its  functions,  must  be  alkaline, 
and  it  is  rendered  alkaline  either  by  carbonate  of  soda  or  by 
phosphate  of  soda,  PCs ,  2  Na  0,  H  0,  or  by  both.  The  first 
occurs  in  herbivora ;  the  second  in  camivora,  and  in  animals  fed 
on  grain,  peas,  &c.,  alone ;  the  .third  in  omnivora.  It  is  very 
remarkable  that  two  salts,  so  different  in  composition  as  carbo* 
nate  of  soda,  Na  0,  C  Ot ,  and  phosphate  of  soda,  2  Na  0,  H  0, 
PCs,  should  yet  closely  agree  in  being  alkaline,  and  in  their 
action  on  carbonic  acid  in  the  blood.  They  both  readily  absorb 
it,  and  as  readily  give  it  out  in  another  gas. 

But  while  the  blood,  the  saliva,  the  intestinal  secretion,  the 
bile,  and  milk  are  alkaline,  and  the  pancreatic  juice  either 
alkaline  or  neutral,  the  juice  of  the  muscles,  the  gastric  juice, 
and  the  urine  of  camivora  and  omnivora  are  acid.  Even  the 
urine  of  herbivora,  although  permanentiy  alkaline,  is  acid  from 
excess  of  carbonic  acid  as  it  leaves  the  body.    This  soon  evapo« 
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rates,  and  the  urme  becomes  alkaline  firom  the  presence  of 
alkaline  carbonates.  The  acidity  depends,  in  the  juice  of  flesh,  on 
the  presence  of  phosphate  of  potash,  P  Oe ,  £  0,  2  H  0,  which  is 
an  acid  salt,  and  jet  is  formed  in  dose  proximity  to  the  alkaline 
phosphate  of  soda,  the  blood  and  jnice  of  flesh  being  separated 
only  by  very  flne  membranes.  An  alkaline  state  of  the  blood  is 
absolutely  indispensable  to  its  functions;  acid  blood  is  incon- 
sistent with  life.  Hence  every  acid  that  enters  the  blood  must 
be  at  once  neutralised.  And  yet  it  is  in  close  proximity  to,  and 
oommunicates  by  endosmosis  and  exosmosis  with,  an  acid  liquid, 
the  juice  of  flesh,  or  gastric  juice,  or  urine,  and  is  constantly 
receiying  uric  acid  and  other  acids.  Vegetable  adds,  taken  in 
the  food,  are  speedily  oxidised  in  the  blood  into  carbonic  acid  and 
water,  and  only  appear  as  alkaline  carbonates.  It  would  appear 
that  the  formation  of  tissues  cannot  go  on  without  the  presenoe 
of  free  phosphoric  acid,  or  at  least  add  phosphates,  while  their 
destruction  demands  the  presenoe  of  free  alkali,  which  we  know 
to  be  favourable  to  oxidation.  Thus,  in  the  egg,  the  phosphoric 
add  is  in  great  excess.  As  the  lymph  and  chyle  are  also  alka- 
line, the  formation  of  the  blood  itself  appears  to  depend  on  the 
presence  of  excess  of  alkali.  The  flesh  of  all  animals  is  the  same 
in  respect  to  mineral  matter ;  but  the  blood,  and  of  course  the 
urine,  of  the  herbivora  contains  less  phosphates  and  more 
carbonates. 

The  ashes  of  the  food  are  either  phosphates  and  sulphates 
alone,  as  in  flesh,  grain,  peas,  &c.,  or  phosphates,  sulphates, 
silicates,  and  carbonates,  as  in  grass  and  green  vegetables. 
They  are  partly  soluble  in  water,  partly  insoluble.  Now,  in  the 
body,  the  soluble  parts  of  the  ash  are  found  in  the  urine,  the 
insoluble  in  the  solid  excreta.  When  the  phosphoric  acid  is  not 
present  in  sufficient  quantity  to  unite  with  all  the  bases,  it  forms 
insoluble  salts  with  lime  and  magnesia,  while  the  alkalies  appear 
as  sulphates  and  carbonates.  But  where  more  phosphoric  acid 
is  present,  the  insoluble  salts  are,  as  before,  phosphates  and  sili- 
cates of  lime,  magneda,  and  oxide  of  iron,  while  the  soluble 
ones  are  phosphates  and  sulphates  of  the  alkalies.  Hence, 
knowing  the  nature  of  the  ashes  of  the  food,  we  can  tell  the  salts 
of  the  urine  and  fsBces ;  and  by  altering  the  food,  we  can  change 
these  at  pleasure.  The  uric  and  hippurio  acids  formed  in  the 
change  of  matter,  are  found,  so  feur  as  not  oxidised,  in  the  urine, 
and  the  following  table  shows  the  compodtion  of  the  urine  with 
food  composed  of  flesh,  grain,  and  leguminous  seeds,  and  also 
with  grass,  clover,  turnips,  potatoes,  and  £ruit.  The  earthy 
phosphates  and  carbonates,  it  must  be  remembered,  are  soluble 
in  excess  of  acid. 
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with  food  ooDAlftttng  of  Flesh,  Bread, 
Peas,  Beans,  Ac,  tho  urine  con- 
tains:— 

Free  Phosphoric  add 

Phosphates 
Sulphates 
Urates 
Hippuratos     , 

This  urine  is  ptrmaaMmiXy  acid. 

Aoid  urine  usually  contains  urio  add. 


of  the  alkalies. 


With  food,  such  as  Hay,  doTor,  Tuniipa, 
Potatoes,  Fruitk  &c,  the  urine  oon.- 
talns: — 

Free  Carbonic  add 

Carbonates  ) 

Sulphates     >■     of  the  ariralicia. 
HlpiMirates) 
This  urine  has  a  trantiaU  acid  reae- 
tion,  and  a  permanent  alkaline  one. 
It  contuns  no  phosphoric,  and  no  uiio 
acid. 


Siaoe  the  toluble  salts  of  the  ashes  of  the  blood  are  the  same  as 
those  of  the  urine,  and  since  we  can  affect  the  nature  of  the 
urine  by  change  of  diet,  we  may  not  only  draw  conclusions  as  to 
the  soluble  salts  of  the  blood  from  the  urine,  bat  also  modify 
these  by  diet. 

When  we  consider  the  absolute  necessity  of  phosphoric  acid  and 
the  phosphates,  as  well  as  of  the  other  mineral  ingredients  of  food, 
to  the  vital  changes,  we  see  how  important  it  is  that  the  food 
should  contain  these  in  due  proportion  and  admixture.  This  la 
the  reason  that  fibrine  alone  will  not  support  life ;  that  yoUc  of 
egg,  cheese,  and  similar  matters,  also  fail,  when  used  alone,  to 
support  life.  The  fibre  of  meat  is  rich  in  phosphoric  acid,  but 
has  lost  the  alkaUes  of  the  juice :  the  yolk  of  egg  is  still  richer  in 
phosphoric  acid,  but  wants  the  alkaU  of  the  white.  Cheese  is 
also  rich  in  phosphoric  aoid,  but  requires  the  alkalies  of  the  whajy 
and  80  on.  Salt  is  useful,  both  witii  eggs  and  cheese,  to  supply- 
soda  for  the  blood  and  bile ;  indeed  it  is  useful  with  all  food,  but 
still  more  with  those  substances.  It  appears  generally  to  pro- 
mote the  secretions,  probably  from  its  adding  to  the  solTent 
powers  of  water.  Meat,  boiled  to  rags,  is  fibrine,  and  is  only 
nutritious  with  the  soup.  Hence  the  continental  hibit,  of  eating 
the  boiled  meat  after  the  soup  made  from  it,  is  rational.  All  food, 
to  be  fully  nutritiye,  must  contain  iron;  and  those  kinds  of 
animal  food,  which  are  found  by  experience  to  yield  leas  blood, 
are  deficient  in  iron  as  well  as  alkalies.  Such  are  milk,  eggs,  and 
fish,  all  of  which  are  allowed  to  form  part  of  the  fssting  or  meagre 
diet  of  Catholic  countries. 

The  reader  will  find,  in  Liebig's  ''Letters  on  Chemistry,' 
numerous  analyses  of  the  ashes  of  blood,  flesh,  milk,  cheese,  grain, 
^^t  ^g^  urine,  and  fadces,  establishing  the  general  principles 
here  laid  down^  and  the  groat  importanoe  of  the  mineral  consti* 
tuents.  Our  space  is  too  limited  to  allow  more  than  a  statement 
of  the  principle,  that  phosphoric  aoid  in  excess  is  required  for  the 
production  of  the  tissues,  and  excess  of  alkali  is  required  to  Ibrm 
the  blood,  and  enable  it  to  perform  its  functions  of  destroying 
the  tissues  by  oxidation.    The  blood,  indeed,  conveys  to  all  parts 
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the  materials  for  the  formation  of  tissues,  bat  as  that  formation 
reqaires  £ree  phosphorio  aoid,  it  probably  takes  place  out  of  the 
blood. 

We  have  already  stated  that  food  ought  to  contain  a  due  pro- 
portion of  sanguigenons  aad  respiratory  matter.  In  preparing  it 
care  should  be  taken  to  lose  nothing  of  the  mineral  dements. 
Henoe  the  salting  of  meat,  which  expels  by  ezosmosis  a  great 
part  of  the  juice  with  its  asltSy  is  injurious,  xmless  the  salts  are 
replaced  by  a  free  use  of  green  vegetables,  which  contain  much 
saline  matter,  sometimes  10,  15,  or  20  per  cent,  of  the  dried  plant, 
or  by  preserving  the  juice,  boiling  it  down  to  get  rid  of  the  salt, 
and  using  it  as  sauce  to  the  meat,  or  by  adding  the  solubk 
extract  of  meat.  The  system,  so  common  in  England,  of  boiling 
food  of  any  kind  in  a  large  quantity  of  water,  which  is  thrown 
away,  is  also  very  bad.  Vegetables  ought  to  be  stewed,  with 
very  little  water,  and  the  juice  eaten  with  them.  Meat  ought 
either  to  be  roasted,  stewed,  or  if  boiled,  for  eating,  boiled  as 
£d11ows  :  The  meat  is  thrown  into  boiling  water,  and  kept  at  212* 
for  a  minute  or  two ;  this  coagulates  the  albumen  of  the  juice 
near  the  surfeioe,  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  crust  or  coat.  Cold 
water  is  now  added  so  as  to  reduce  the  temperature  to  165%  at 
which  it  is  kept  till  fully  dressed  in  the  centre.  The  crust  of 
albumen  keeps  in  the  juice,  and  meat  thus  boiled  is  not  only 
tender,  but  has  all  the  flavour  and  nutritive  power  of  roast  meat. 
But  if  the  soup  be  wanted,  then  the  meat  is  put  on  with  a  little 
cold  water,  and  slowly  heated  to  boiling.  The  water  enters  and 
the  juice  is  expeUed,  before  the  albumen  of  the  latter  is  coagu- 
lated ;  and  after  boiling  lor  a  littie,  the  best  possible  soup  is 
obtained. 

If,  in  countries  like  Australia,  Buenos  Ayres,  and  others,  where 
eattie  are  killed  for  their  hides  alone,  or  for  the  hide  and  tallow, 
the  flesh  were  thus  exhausted,  and  the  soup,  using  only  about  as 
much  water  as  meat,  evaporated  to  a  soft  extract,  this,  the  true 
extract  of  meat  or  portable  soup,  would  be  obtained  at  a  cheap 
rate,  and  furnish  a  valuable  article  of  food,  1  part  of  which  is 
equal  to  nearly  30  of  fresh  meat.  This  is  to  be  earefnlly  distin- 
guished from  the  portable  soup  in  hard  gelatinous  cakes,  which 
consists  chiefly  of  gelatine  extracted,  by  long  boiling,  from  meat 
and  bones,  and  sometimes  does  not  ccmtain  even  j^th  of  true 
extract.  Gelatine  csnnot  yield  blood,  and  is  worthless  as  food, 
save  perhaps  in  a  very  small  proportion,  to  yield  membrane.  The 
true  extract  of  meat  is  always  soft,  and  does  not  gelatinise,  and 
would  be  invaluable  for  convalescents  and  wounded  soldiers.  It 
is  slightly  deficient,  compared  with  meat,  in  phosphoric  acid,  but 
that  is  easily  supplied  by  grain  or  peas. 
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It  is  hardly  neoeasary  to  point  out  the  importanoe  of  salt  aa  a 
chief  souroe  of  sodium  or  soda  for  the  hlood  and  bile.  The 
absence  of  salt  is  sure  to  be  injurious,  and  in  countries  where 
it  is  Boaroe,  it  fetches  a  price  equal  to  that  of  gold  or  ailyer. 
ATiimala  instinctiyelj  take  it,  and  search  for  it,  and  its  effects  on 
them,  on  their  general  health  and  all  their  secretions,  are  most 
marked. 

Of  all  food,  perhaps  good  bread,  made  from  the  whole  meal  of 
wheat,  oats,  or  rye,  is  the  most  economical,  since  nature  supplies 
in  it  the  due  proportion  of  sanguigenous,  respiratory,  and  mineral 
matter.  But  since  the  fibiine  of  flour  is  identical  with  that  of 
flesh,  and  fat  corresponds  to  a  certain  amount  of  starch,  fat  meat 
agrees  closely  with  bread,  and  has  a  better  proportion  of  ingre- 
dients than  peas,  beans,  and  lentils.  Hence  the  doctrine  of  the 
yegetarians  is  founded  on  a  mistaken  assumption,  that  there  is  a 
radical  difference  between  meat  and  y^;etable8.  It  is  certain 
that  the  structure  of  man  flts  him  for  the  use,  though  not  the 
exolusiye  use,  of  animal  food ;  and  eyen  the  yegetarians  do  not 
exclude  milk,  cheese,  and  eggs,  all  of  which  are  of  animal  ongin ; 
the  first  about  equal  to  meat  in  sanguigenous  yalue  ;  the  two  last 
greatly  exceeding  it*  A  man  may  feed  as  fully,  nay  more  fully, 
and  form  more  blood  on  a  yegetable  diet,  one  of  peas  for 
example,  than  on  one  of  yery  fat  meat.  There  is  no  known 
difference  in  the  power  of  forndng  blood,  between  flesh  and 
bread,  if  the  flesh  be  mixed  with  sufficient  fat  or  some  starch ; 
and  tiiere  is  one  reason  why  flesh  should  form  part  of  man's 
food,  besides  that  deriyed  ^m  the  structure  of  his  teeth  and 
digestiye  organs,  namely,  that  since  the  chief  use  of  food  is  to 
supply  the  waste  of  muscle,  the  best  substance  for  this  must  be 
the  muscle  of  animals.  The  great  error  in  diet  is  not  that  of 
eating  flesh,  but  of  eating  too  much  flesh,  or  too  much  sangui- 
genous matter,  whether  animal  or  yegetable.  And  the  only  true 
principle  of  diet  is  to  obtain  the  necessary  amount  of  sangui- 
genous matter,  of  respiratory  matter,  and  of  mineral  salts,  no 
matter  from  what  sources.  In  applying  this  rule  to  man,  a 
mixed  animal  and  yegetable  diet  is  obyiously  the  best ;  both  as 
being  in  the  end  most  economical,  because  flesh  is  nearest  of  all 
to  what  it  has  to  supply ;  and  because,  although  fat  can  replace 
the  starch  of  yegetables  as  a  source  of  heat,  the  ashes  of  yege- 
tables  yield  a  more  abundant  supply  of  alkalies.  The  instinct  of 
man  agrees  entirely  with  this  yiew,  and,  like  all  one-sided  and 
exdusiye  ideas,  yegetarianism  is  inconsiBtent  with  nature.  Still, 
it  is  certain  that  men  can  oyer-eat  themselyes  more  easily  with 
animal  than  with  yegetable  food,  and  that  they  can  liye  on 
yegetables  alone.    But  they  are  not  intended,  by  their  structure, 
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to  do  80,  and  even,  on  vegetables  maj  easily  live  too  high, 
especially  if  milk,  oheese,  and  eggs  be  added. 

The  abuse  of 'fermented  liquors  is  hurtful  in  two  ways ;  first, 
by  the  peculiar  stimulus  which  alcohol,  unless  much  diluted, 
exerts  on  the  nervous  system  in  some  way  unknown;  and, 
secondly,  by  increasing  the  proportion  of  respiratory  matter  to 
sanguigenous  far  beyond  the  proper  standard.  By  virtue  of  its 
strong  attraction  for  oxygen,  alcohol  is  first  oxidised,  while  the 
food  and  tissues  are  imperfectly  oxidised,  and  disease  is  thus 
induced.  If  the  food  already  contain  a  full  or  large  proportion 
of  starch  or  fat,  every  drop  of  alcohol  is  hurtful ;  but  when  the 
food  is  too  rich  in  sanguigenous  matter,  wine  and  beer  are 
wholesome.  In  proof  of  the  fact,  that  alcohol  supplements 
the  other  respiratory  food,  it  is  observed  that  those  who  drink 
no  wine  consume  Ua  more  bread,  vegetables,  rice,  or  puddings, 
than  wine  drinkers ;  and  the  good  health  enjoyed  by  the  natives 
of  wine  and  beer  oountries  who  use  these  liquors  freely  but  not 
to  excess,  proves  that  alcohol  is  not  essentially  hurt^,  when 
properly  diluted,  but  acts  as  respiratory  food.  Those  who  take 
much  fat,  butt^,  or  oil,  cannot  take  wine,  and  feel  no  desire 
for  it. 

If  \vc  wish  to  fatten  an  animal,  its  food  ought  to  contain 
a  large  proportion  of  respiratory  food,  the  excess  of  which, 
beyond  what  is  required  for  the  animal  heat,  is  converted  into 
fat,  and  stored  up  in  cells.  But  as  sanguigenous  matter  is 
required  for  the  change  of  the  tissues  and  also  to  form  the  fat 
cells,  an  animal  cannot  be  fattened,  nor  even  live,  on  starch 
alone. 

We  have  now  seen  that  the  food  is  digested,  enters  the  circula- 
tion, restores  the  wasted  tissues,  and  supplies  during  its  oxidation 
the  secretions,  the  excretions,  and  the  animal  heat  It  is,  in  other 
words,  burned  in  the  body,  as  in  the  furnace.  The  products  of 
the  complete  combustion  of  the  respiratory  food,  namely,  carbonic 
acid,  water,  and  an^monia,  escape  by  the  lungs  and  kidneys.  The 
products  of  incomplete  combustion  chiefly  derived  from  sangui- 
genous food  are  partly  found  in  the  bile,  partly  in  the  urine  and 
fteces,  where  they  represent  the  soot  of  the  furnace,  and  in  fact 
are,  to  a  great  extent,  identical  with  some  of  the  compounds 
found  in  tar,  which  is  liquid  soot.  Carbolic  acid,  for  example,  is 
found  both  in  urine  and  in  tar ;  and  urine  also  contains  another 
add,  homologous  with  carbolic  acid.  The  ashes  are  divided  by 
water  into  the  soluble,  which  appear  in  the  urine,  and  the  insolu- 
ble, which  are  found  in  the  feeoes,  along  with  indigestible  woody 
fibre,  undigested  starch,  fetid  products,  which  can  be  imitated 
by  the  partial  oxidation  of  albuminous  matter  out  of  the  body  ; 
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and,  laattyy  tarry  pcodaets,  oiJ{;iiiating  in  the  same  way.  The 
ashes  of  the  liquid  and  solid  excreta  are  identical  with  those  of 
the  food,  if  that  be  xiniform,  bnt  change  with  thd  diet. 

So  long  as  the  vital  force  prevails,  the  oxidation  in  the  bodj 
affects  only  the  respiratory  food  and  the  effiste  or  wom*out 
tissnes.  It  produces,  however,  as  it  advances,  prodnots  whieh 
no  longer  obey  the  vital  force,  and,  yielding  to  physical  foroes, 
crystaUiBe.  And  these,  snoh  as  hippnric  acid,  kreatine,  nrio  add, 
and  urea,  are  destined  to  be  excreted.  After  death,  the  oxygen 
of  the  air,  no  longer  opposed  by  the  vital  force,  attacks  the  blood 
and  tissaes.  The  first  effect  is  a  degree  of  decay,  and  by  oontsLct 
of  the  decaying  albmninons  matter,  now  a  ferment,  with  ih» 
entire  albominons  compounds  remaining,  these  putrify,  and  are 
finally,  by  the  process  of  decay  and  putrefaction,  resolved  into 
the  organic  food  of  plants,  carbonic  acid,  water,  ammonia,  and 
sulphuric  acid,  while  the  ashes  are  restored  to  the  soil. 

Kow  the  circuit  begins  again,  which  we  have  already  traced. 
The  plant  grows,  and  from  carbonic  acid,  water,  ammonia, 
sulphuric  acid,  and  the  mineral  salts,  forms  its  tissues  and 
products,  ready  to  become  the  food  of  a  new  generation  of 
animals,  which  at  death  are  again  resolved  into  food  for  jdants. 
And  thus  the  balance  is  kept  between  the  animal  and  vegetable 
kingdoms,  the  atmosphere,  water,  and  soil,  or  mineral  kingdom, 
supplying  the  field  of  contest,  and  the  necessary  media. 

Al^ough,  as  we  have  seen,  animals  can  form  blood  and  tissaes 
eitiier  from  albumen,  fibrine,  or  oaseine,  provided  the  necessary 
salts  be  present,  and  therefore  can  convert  those  compounds  into 
one  another,  there  is  no  evidence  that  they  can  form  either 
albumen,  fibrine,  or  oaseine,  as  the  plant  does,  from  any  substance 
not  containing  one  of  them.  On  itte  contrary,  the  processes  of 
animal  life,  being  processes  of  oxidisation  and  destraction,  are 
opposed  to  those  of  vegetation.  The  chief  vegetable  products 
formed  by  animals  are  fat,  benzoic  acid,  which  is  found  in  the 
urine  of  herbivora,  and  oxalic  acid.  Starch  has  lately  been  de- 
tected in  various  parts  of  the  body,  but  its  origin  is  still  doubtfuL 
Glucose  appears  to  be  a  normal  constituent  of  the  blood  in  some 
parts,  and  is  probably  formed  in  the  body ;  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  it  is  produced  by  the  decomposition  of  albuminous 
matter.  But  all  of  these  may  be  formed  by  oxidation  or  hy 
fermentation.  Plants  are  characterised  chemically  by  construction 
of  complex  molecules  and  deoxidation,  animals  by  destruction  of 
complex  molecules  and  oxidation,  and  the  products  of  each  form 
of  life  are  the  food  of  the  other. 

The  food  of  camivora,  being  identical  with  their  blood  and 
muscle,  the  digestive  apparatus  is  in  them  very  simple ;  and  the 
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feeoes,  oonsisting  chiefly  of  iBBolnble  phosphates,  much  less  bnli^ 
than  in  herbivora.  The  respiratory  part  of  their  food  is  fat, 
present  even  in  lean  flesh.  But  as  it  is  often  deficient  in  quantity, 
they  are  compelled  to  bum  a  portion  of  sanguigenous  matter  for 
heat^  a  wasteful  expenditure  of  foroe.  This  is  done  by  muscular 
motion,  which  rapidly  wastes  the  tissues.  Hence  the  restless- 
ness and  constant  activity  of  camiyorous  animals,  even  in 
oonflnement. 

The  remarkable  fact  already  noticed,  of  the  existence  in  all 
parts  of  the  body  of  an  alkaline  liquid,  the  blood,  and  an  acid 
liquid,  the  juice  of  flesh,  separated  by  a  very  thin  membrane, 
and  in  contact  with  muscles  and  nerve,  seems  to  have  some 
relation  to  the  fact  now  established  of  tiie  existence  of  electric 
currents  in  the  body,  and  particularly  to  those  which  occur 
when  muscles  contract.  The  animal  body  may  be  regarded  as  a 
galvanic  engine  for  the  production  of  mechanical  force.  This 
force  is  derived  from  the  food,  and  with  the  food  has  been  derived, 
as  we  have  seen,  from  the  solar  rays.  A  working  man,  it  has 
been  calculated,  produces  in  24  hours  an  amount  of  heating  or 
thermal  eflect  equal  to  raising  nearly  14  millions  of  lbs.  to  the 
height  of  1  foot,  heat  being  one  form  of  mechanical  eflect.  But, 
from  causes  connected  with  the  range  of  temper&ture,  he  can  only 
produce,  in  the  form  of  actual  work  done,  about  as  much  mecha- 
nical eflect  as  would  raise  3,600,000  lbs.  to  the  height  of  1  foot, 
and  that  in  24  hours.  Even  this  is  a  prodigious  amount  of  force, 
and  whether  we  regard  it  as  derived  from  heat,  electricity,  or 
chemical  action,  it  is  ultimately  derived  from  the  luminous  solar 
rays,  on  which  vegetation  depends. 

Our  space  will  not  permit  us  to  enter  into  detail  on  the 
chemical  nature  of  the  causes  of  disease,  which  are  still  very 
imperfectly  understood.  But  some  things  are  evident.  Thus,  if 
the  digestion  be  so  far  impaired,  by  any  cause,  as  not  to  dissolve 
the  necessary  amount  of  respiratory  matter,  the  tissues,  no  longer 
protected,  are  wasted  by  oxidation,  and  the  products  of  this,  such 
as  uric  acid,  load  the  urine,  as  is  seen  in  all  febrile  diseases.  If 
this  state  continues,  the  lungs,  where  oxygen  is  absorbed,  become 
affected.  When  oxygen  is  deficient,  combustible  matter  accu- 
mulates in  the  blood  beyond  the  due  proportion,  and  the  liver  is 
called  on  to  work  beyond  its  powers,  in  secreting  bile  or  forming 
fat,  and  hepatic  disease  ensues,  as  we  see  in  hot  climates,  when 
people  indulge  in  full  feeding,  and  respiration  is  languid.  Should 
the  food  be  too  abundant  and  too  rich  in  sanguigenous  matter 
this  amounts  to  a  deficiency  of  oxygen;  and,  if,  at  the  same 
time,  there  be  a  deficiency  of  alkali,  necessary  to  promote  the 
oxidation  of  effete  matter  in  the  blood,  we  have  the  uric  acid 
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diatheais,  or  with  a  little  more  oxygen,  the  oxalic  aoid  diathesis. 
Gelatinous  food,  which  cannot  form  hlood,  and  is  deficient  in 
alkali,  and  strong  wines  which  contain  no  tartar,  greatly  promote 
this  diathesis ;  light  wines,  which  contain  tartar,  yegetahles  which 
are  rich  in  alkali,  exercise  in  the  open  air,  and  moderation  in 
sanguigenoos  diet,  are  the  hest  remedies.  On  the  Ehine,  where 
light  wines  are  fireely  used,  uric  acid  calcolus  is  imknown  as  a 
native  disease,  hut  with  drinkers  of  port  and  sherry,  this 
calculus,  as  well  as  its  concomitant  gout,  are  very  frequent.  A 
change  of  diet  and  mode  of  Ufe,  on  the  principles  we  have 
endeayoured  to  explain,  will  alter  entirely  the  character  of  the 
urine,  and  of  course  of  the  hlood.  Hence  the  supreme  valae  of 
diet  and  regimen  as  means  of  cure,  acknowledged  hy  all  expe- 
rienced physicians.  It  is  probahly  in  this  direction,  in  the  stady 
of  the  secretions,  and  the  means  of  changing  their  nature, 
that  we  may  hope  for  the  greatest  practical  improyement  in 
medicine. 

One  question  is  still  very  obscure,  namely,  how  that  portion  of 
insoluble  phosphate  whidi  is  derived  frovx  the  effete  tissues 
reaches  the  intestinal  canal.  The  earthy  phosphates  are  insoluble 
in  water  and  alkaUne  solutions ;  hence  they  are  insoluble  in  ^e 
blood.  But  yet  they  are  conveyed,  probably  in  some  form  of 
combination  soluble  in  water,  to  the  intestines.  They  are  soluble 
in  excess  of  phosphoric  or  carbonic  acid ;  but  the  blood  is  never 
acid.  But  as  the  soluble  forms  of  sanguigenous  matter  contain 
earthy  phosphates,  so  it  is  possible  that  when  such  matter  is 
destroyed,  some  of  the  products  contain  these  phosphates  in  a 
soluble  form.  Such  products,  however,  are  still  unknown. 
Morbid  ossification  probably  depends  on  the  absence  or  defi- 
ciency of  such  product ;  and  moUUiei  osstumy  in  all  probability, 
is  caused  by  a  morbid  excess  of  phosphoric  acid  in  some  part. 
In  chlorosis,  the  number  of  red  blood  globules  is  diminished, 
and  as  these  contain  much  iron,  the  disease  is  connected  with  a 
defect  in  the  quantity  of  iron  in  the  food,  or  perhaps  with  a  want 
of  its  proper  solvent.  This  explains  the  benefit  derived  from 
the  use  of  iron,  under  which  the  red  globules  rapidly  increase  in 
number  in  many  cases.  In  all  acute  febrile  diseases,  and  in  all 
chronic  diseases,  which  affect  the  digestive  or  nutritive  powers, 
emaciation  occurs,  because  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  no  longer 
opposed,  bums  off  the  tissues  and  wastes  them.  This  explains  the 
good  effects  of  cod-liver  oil,  and  other  oily  matters,  such  as  olive 
oil,  butter,  and  cream,  in  many  chronic  wasting  diseases :  it  protects 
the  tissues  till  the  disease  has  run  its  course,  if  curable,  and  retards 
the  fatal  termination  when  the  disease  is  incurable ;  provided 
the  stomach  have  still  the  power  of  taking  up  the  dL    The 
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absence  of  salt  deranges  the  whole  yital  process,  and  partionlarlj 
the  secretion  of  bile,  which  requires  soda,  that  is,  oxide  of 
sodium.  But  salt  certainly  acts  as  salt,  and  has,  for  example,  a 
wonderful  power  of  combining  with  other  substances,  such  as 
sugar  and  urea,  with  both  of  which  it  forms  soluble  oiystalline 
compounds.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  mention  that,  if  alkali, 
instead  of  free  acid,  should  prevail  in  the  urine— for  healthy 
urine  is  always  acid — ^the  earthy  phosphates  are  thrown  down, 
and  give  rise  to  phosphatio  calculus. 

When  children  are  injudiciously  fed  on  diet  composed  chiefly 
of  starch,  such  as  sago,  arrow-root,  and  the  like,  there  occurs 
a  great  deficiency  of  blood  and  of  bone-forming  matter;  &t 
accumulates,  but  the  frame  is  weak  and  ricketty,  from  small 
muscles  and  soft  bones.  Children  ought  to  have  a  full  supply  of 
sanguigenous  food,  and  even  bread  contains  too  little  for  them ; 
milk  or  flesh  should  be  added.  But  whether  fed  on  bread  and 
milk,  or  meat  and  bread,  there  is  apt  to  occur  a  defldenoy  of 
phosphate  of  lime,  from  the  rapid  formation  of  bone.  But  as 
meat,  eggs,  and  milk,  contain  an  excess  of  phosphoric,  that  is 
not  enough  of  lime  to  convert  the  whole  acid  into  phosphate  of 
lime,  P  Oft,  3  Ca  0,  lime  is  a  good  addition  to  the  food  of  young 
children.  It  may  be  given  in  the  form  of  lime-water,  which  the 
peasants  of  (Germany  give  to  their  children  with  the  best  results, 
while  the  children,  guided  by  instinct,  greedily  take  it. 

Since  the  products  of  the  waste  of  tissues  are  sent  out  of  the 
body  by  the  lungs,  the  skin,  the  kidneys,  and  the  intestines,  we 
can  see  how  the  occurrence  of  an  impediment,  in  any  of  these 
quarters,  calls  into  increased  action  the  others.  Checked  perspi- 
ration causes  an  accumulation  of  effete  matter  in  the  urine,  which 
becomes  loaded  with  products  of  imperfect  oxidation.  When, 
from  any  cause,  such  a  check  to  perspiration,  or  to  the  due 
action  of  the  lungs,  this  loading  of  the  urine  goes  very  &r,  it 
begins  to  deposit  a  sediment,  even  in  the  bladder  or  kidneys.  As 
Prout  pointed  out,  the  effect  of  a  purgative  in  this  case,  is  greatly 
to  increase  the  action  of  the  intestines,  and  thus  to  relieve  the 
blood  and  the  urine,  the  latter  acquiring  its  natural  colour,  and 
normal  composition. 

The  use  of  tea,  coffee,  and  chocolate  has  become,  in  some  form, 
to  all  nations,  as  a  necessary  of  life.  Coffee,  tea,  and  Guarana  and 
Paraguay  tea,  used  for  the  same  purposes,  all  contain  caffeine ; 
while  chocolate  or  cocoa  contains  theobromine,  a  body  closely 
allied  to  caffeine.  It  would  therefore  appear,  that  caffeine  has 
a  decided  action  on  the  system,  promot&ig,  in  some  way,  the 
natural  vital  changes.  Under  caffeine,  we  have  seen  the  very 
curious  relation  existing  between  caffeine  and  its  derivatives, 
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and  urio  aoid  and  its  deriyatlYes.  Besides  tlus,  oaffeine  eloeely 
approaches,  in  composition,  to  kreatine  and  glyoocine.  We  may 
therefore  oonjeotore  that  it  aids  the  change  going  on  in  some 
parts;  that  it  giyes  a  sense  of  refreshment  and  new  vigour  is 
certain,  hat  we  cannot  yet  trace  its  action,  although  it  may  Tery 
possibly  promote  the  secretion  of  bile.  One  thing  is  remarkable, 
that  no  people,  after  once  learning  to  use  tea  or  coffee,  ever  gives 
it  up ;  and  that  the  chief  effects  of  tea,  coffee,  and  chocolate  are 
the  same,  and  that  tea  and  coffee  contain  the  same  base,  and 
chocolate  an  allied  one.    They  are  also  rich  in  mineral  salts. 

On  all  of  the  subjects  whidi  have  been  here  so  briefly  toached 
upon  in  connection  with  the  growth  and  nutrition  of  plants  and 
animals,  much  more  might  be  said,  whether  in  reference  to 
physiology,  to  agriculture,  or  to  medicine.  But  this  would  be 
out  of  place  in  an  elementary  work,  and  the  reader  who  wishes 
for  more  detailed  information  will  find  it  in  the  works  of  Liebig, 
especially  in  the  last  editions  of  his  ''Agricultural  Chemistry," 
and  of  his  ''  Letters  on  Chemistry,"  and  in  a  condensed  form,  in 
a  small  work  which  he  has  lately  published,  under  the  title  of 
« Principles  of  Agricultural  Chemistry."  These  works  are  rich  in 
sagaoious  and  comprehensive  views  on  the  most  interesting^ 
questions.  But  the  reader  must  remember,  that  all  such  views, 
as  well  as  those  indicated  in  the  present  work,  are  not  to  be 
regarded  as  ascertained  truth,  but  are  only  the  best  condusions 
we  can  draw,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  from  the 
best-ascertained  facts  in  our  possession.  They  must  infallibly  be 
modified,  and  in  some  cases  perhaps  refuted,  by  increasing 
knowledge;  but  in  that  case  they  will  be  replaced  by  others 
corresponding  to  the  state  of  knowledge  at  the  time. 
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I.   A  KEW  CLASS  OF  ALCOHOLS. 

W£  have  already  described  aoroleine,  or  the  hjdrated  oxide  of 
acryle,  Co  .H4  Ot ,  and  acrylic  acid,  C«  H«  0* .  As  these  com- 
pounds have  to  each  other  the  same  relations  as  aldehyde  has  to 
acetic  acid,  it  was  natural  to  look  for  the  alcohol  of  the  series. 

Will  had  shown  that  oil  of  mustard  is  the  sulphocyanide  of  the 
radical  allyle,  Ca  Ho ,  which  is  isomeric,  but  not  identical  with 
propionyle. 

Berthelot  and  De  Luoa,  by  studying  the  action  of  iodide  of 
phosphorus  on  glycerine  (the  substance  which  yields  aoroleine}, 
obtained  the  compound  Co  Ho  I,  which  they  called  iodised  pro- 
pylene. And  they  further  proved  that  when  this  iodide  is  acted 
on  by  sulphocyanide  of  potassium,  there  are  formed  iodide  of 
potassium  and  oil  of  mustard,  or  sulphocyanide  of  aUyle.  Oil  of 
mustard  had  already  been  artificially  produced  from  oil  of  garlic, 
which  is  the  sulphuret  of  allyle,  but  the  recent  experiments  confirm 
Will's  view  by  forming  oil  of  mustard  by  means  of  a  difi^erent 
compound.  It  is  now  evident  that  the  radical  in  the  iodised 
propylene  of  Berthelot  and  De  Luca  is  identical  with  the  allyle  of 
Will  and  Wertheim. 

Hofmann  and  Cahours  have  now  succeeded  in  obtaining  not  only 
the  alcohol  of  this  series,  but  many  other  compounds,  and  have 
shown  that  there  exists  a  series  of  alcohols,  of  which  we  are  about 
to  describe  one,  running  parallel  to  the  two  series  of  alcohols 
already  known,  the  methylic  and  the  benzoic  series.  They  have 
named  the  radical  of  the  new  alcohol  acryle,  which  is  somewhat 
unfortunate,  as  that  name  was  already  given  to  the  derived  radical 
of  aoroleine  and  acrylic  acid,  corresponding  to  acetyle.  It  is  not 
easy  to  see  why  they  did  not  adopt  the  name  aUyle,  already  given 
to  the  same  radical  in  oil  of  mustard  and  oil  of  garlic. 

When  iodide  of  allyle  (for,  to  avoid  confusing  the  reader,  we 

aQ2 
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shall  retain  the  old  name)  is  aoted  on  by  oxalate  of  silver,  we 
obtain  iodide  of  silyer  and  oxalate  of  allyle,  C10  Hio  Os  =  C*  Os , 
2  (G0  Hs  0).  This,  acted  on  by  ammonia,  yields  oxamide  WLod 
allylic  alcohol,  exactly  as  oxalate  of  ethyle  yields  oxamide  and 
ethylio  aloohoL 

Allylic  (or  acrylic)  alcohol,  C«H«Os  =  CoHsO,  H  0,  is  isomeric 
with  acetone  and  with  propylaldehyde,  bat  is  quite  distinot  from 
these  two  snbstanoes.  It  burns  with  a  Inminons  flame,  and  mixes 
with  water  in  all  proportions.  It  has  a  peculiar  pungent  odour, 
resembling  that  of  mustard,  and  this  odour  characterises,  more  or 
less,  aU  the  compounds  of  this  series.  When  acted  on  by  potassium^ 
hydrogen  is  given  off,  and  a  transparent  gelatinous  mass  is  formed, 
corresponding  to  the  substance  formed  when  potassium  acts  on 
alcohol.  The  latter  contains  potassium,  ethyle,  and  oxygen. 
The  new  body  contains  potassium,  aUyle,  and  oxygen«  When 
this  is  acted  on  by  iodide  of  allyle,  iodide  of  potassium  is  formed, 
and  oxide  of  allyle,  or  allylic  ether,  is  separated,  as  a  Hqnid  lighter 
than  water,  and  insoluble  in  it.    The  action  is  as  follows : 

By  distilling  allylic  alcohol  with  chloride,  bromide  or  iodide  of 
phosphorus,  the  chloride,  bromide,  and  iodide  of  allyle  are  eaaily 
obtained.  With  potash  and  bisulphnret  of  carbon  allylic  aloc^l 
yields  a  splendid  yellow  salt,  corresponding  to  the  ^i^anthate  of 
potassium. 

With  sulphuric  acid,  allylie  alcohol  forms  an  add  corresponding 
to  sulphuric  acid.    The  new  acid  forms  a  soluble  salt  with  baryta 


1  SO4 
/SO* 


Ba     1  SO^ 
Ctt  He 


The  carbonate,  acetate,  benzoate,  oxalate,  oxamate,  and  oyanate 
of  oxide  of  allyle  have  all  been  formed  and  analysed. 

The  cyanate  of  allyle,  with  ammonia,  yields  fine  crystals  of 
allylurea. 


c.h.n.o.=  c.h^3,}k.o.. 


If  we  suppose  the  2  eq.  of  oxygen  in  this  were  to  be  replaced  by 
sulphur,  we  have  thiosinnamine,  already  described  under  oil  of 
mustard,  the  formula  of  which  is 


C  H.  N.  S.=:C.  ^g^Jir.  &. 
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Aniline  forms  with  oyanateof  allyle  a  corresponding  oompoond, 
analogous  to  allylurea,  which  crystallises  beautifully. 

With  water,  oyanate  of  allyle  yields  diallylurea,  Ci*  Hu  Ni  Ot  = 

Cs  2  /q!  Q  \  [  1^«  Osy  idiioh  has  been   already   mentioned   as 

sinapoHne,  and  represented  as  diallylio  urea. 

When  cyanate  of  allyle  is  heated  with  potash,  sinapoUne  rises 
to  the  surface,  and  an  alkaline  liquid  distils  over,  which  is  a 
mixture  of  volatile  bases.  Among  these  have  been  already 
detected  Methylamine,  Propylamine,  and  AUylamine^  or  Acryla- 

mine,  C«  H7  N  =  N  (^\^^  \  •    This  new  base  boils  between  IW 

and  19(P ;  but  it  has  not  yet  been  found  possible  to  obtain  its 
platinum  salt  crystallised. 

These  results  proye  incontestably  the  existence  of  a  new  series 
of  alcohols,  running  parallel  to  that  of  the  methylic  and  ethylic 
alcohols,  and  of  a  number  of  other  series  connected  with  this  one, 
and  parallel  to  the  corresponding  series  connected  with  alcohol  and 
acetic  acid,  so  often  refeired  to.  The  following  table  contains  the 
formulas  of  the  compounds  of  the  allylic  or  acrylic  series  hitherto 
obtained,  along  with  those  of  the  ethylic  series. 

AUylio  or  Aerylio  Series.  Bthyllo  Series. 

Ca    Hs   Oa  .         .  Alcohol  •         .  C«   H«   Oi 

C0  He  a  .         .  Chloride         .         .  C«  Hs  CI 

Oe  Hs  Br     .  .     .  Bromide  .        .     .  C«  H«  Br 

Ot  Hs  I  .  .        .  Iodide  .        .        .  C«  Hs  I 

Ce  Hs  S,  orl  Sulphide.  JC*  Hs  S,  or 

CiflHioSs     jOilofQarlio.  Sulphide  of  eihyk  \  Cs  HioSt 

Ce  H.,O.N8.{^^fj^^^P^2^^^^^^^ylJc.Hs,O.NS. 

Cs  (K,  Ce  Hs)  B*  Ot  .  Xanthate  of  potaisiam    .  Cs  (t,  C«  Hs)  S«  Oi 
Ce  Hs  0,  Cs  NO       .        .  Pjanate         .        .  C«  Hs  0,  C*  NO 

0.(H.,CeHs)N.O.{^^yl.^     ^    ^yj.Jc(H.,CsHs)N.O. 

Cfl  (Hs,  Ce  Hs)  N,  Si  Snlphvetted  Urea.    ThiosJnnamina      ? 

C.  (H.  2  Ce  Hs )  N.  Os  {  j^^^  ^'^^Kethyi  }  C  (H.  2  Cs  Hs )  Ns  Os 

C«  (Ce  Hs)t  Os          .  .  OzaUte  .        .  0«  (C«  Hs)s  Os 

C4  Hs  (Ce  Hs)  NOe  .     .  Oxamate   .         .     .  Cs  H«  (C«  Hs)  NOe 

Ce  Hs  0,  COs  •  .  Carbonate  .        .  Cs  Hs  0,  C Os 

Ce  Hs.  0,  C«  Hs  Os  .     .  Acetate     •        .     .  C«  Hs  0,  C«  Hs  Os 

Ce  Hs'  0,  Ci«  Hs  Os  .  .  Benzoate  .        .  C«.  Hs  0,  Cu  Hs  Os 

Ce  Hs  0,  HO,  2  S  Os  .     .  Sulpho-add       .     .  C«  Hs  0,  HO,  2  SOs 

N  Ht,  Ce  Hs     .        .  .  Amide  base  .        .  N  Hs,  C«  Hs 
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▲UyUo  or  Actylio  Seriw.  Xthylio  SeriM. 

C«H*0.  .         {AeryKc/"^      Acetic ^  «♦  «* 

^^«  •         '     {propyleL.     Marahgw}^  ^ 

It  will  be  Been  that  the  analogy  is  perfeot.  The  aldeh  jde  of  the 
new  series  is  acroleine,  or  the  hydrated  oxide  of  the  radical  Cs  Hs , 
already  known  by  the  name  of  acryle,  and  corresponding  to  aoetjie, 
C«  Hs  •  Acrylic  acid,  also  long  known,  is  the  hydrated  teroxide 
of  the  radical  Ca  Hs  • 

Now  we  have  already  seen  that  acrylic  acid  is  one  of  the  homo- 
logous series  (see  pp.  293  et  $eq»),  of  which  we  have  named  aix 
members,  namely,  acrylic  acid,  the  third :  angelic  acid,  the  fifth  ; 
moringic  acid,  the  fifteenth ;  oleic  acid,  the  eighteenth ;  doeglinic 
acid,  tiie  nineteenth ;  and  erucic  acid,  the  twenty-second  in  the 
series.  We  cannot  now  doubt  that,  like  acrylic  acid,  each  of 
these,  as  weU  as  each  of  the  unknown  members  of  the  series,  will 
be  found  to  have  a  corresponding  alcohol.  These  alcohols,  whose 
existence  implies,  in  each  case,  that  of  compounds  corresponding 
to  those  in  the  table  just  given  and  many  others,  do  not  appear  to 
occur  in  nature ;  but  it  seems  likely  that  they  may  be  obtained 
from  bodies  like  the  iodide  of  allyle,  Cs  Ho  I,  as  the  ally  lie  alcohol 
has  been  from  that  compound.  Indeed,  Hofmann  and  Cahoora 
have  already  found  that  bromide  of  valeryle,  Cio  Hs  Br,  under- 
goes changes  similar  to  those  seen  in  the  iodide  of  allyle;  and  also 
tiiat  some  of  the  compounds  from  defiant  gas,  probably  iodide  or 
bromide  of  acetyle,  C«  Hs  I,  or  C«  Hs  Br,  appear  to  yield 
analogous  results. 

We  may  here  subjoin  a  short  table,  showing  the  relations  of  the 
new  alcohols  and  their  deriyed  acids  to  the  old  alcohols  and  their 
deriyed  acids : — 


Oroup  of  Alcohols. 

Group 

of  Acids. 

New. 

Old.       ^ 

New. 

Old.       ^ 

Ga   H«   Ot 

Os  H«  Os  Methylic 

Cs  0«        Carbonic  ?  Ot  Ht  0«  Formio 

04  H«  Os 

0«  Hs  0«  Bthylio 

C«  Ht  O4 

O4  H4  O4  Acetio 

Cs  He  Ot 

AUyUc 

(  Ce  Hs  Os  PropyUc 

Cs  H4  O4  Aorylio 

Os  Hs  O4  Propylio 

Os  Hs   Oi 

Cs   Hio  Oi  Bntylic 

Cs  Hs  0« 

Cs  Hs  O4  Butyric 

Oio  Hio  Os 

Cio  Hit  Os  Amylio 

Cio  Hs  O4  Angelic 

Cio  Hio  O4  Valeric 

Oia  Hii  Os 

Cit  Hi4  Ot  Hezylio 

Cis  Hid  O4 

Cis  His  0*  Caproic 

Oi«  Hu  Os 

Oi«  His  Ot  Heptylic 

0i4  Hit  O4 

Ci4  Hi4  O4  (Enanthylu: 

Ois  His  Oa 

« 

Cis  His  Ot  Octylic 

*                    • 

C16  Hi4  O4 

* 

Cis  His  O4  Caprylic 
«                    • 

• 
OisHaeOs 

•                    * 
C»e  Hs«  Os 

• 
Cae  Hs«  0«  Oleic 

«                    « 

C»s  Hae  O4  Stearic 
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There  are  many  blanks  in  this  small  extract,  as  it  were,  from 
the  entire  table.    But  these  will  rapidly  be  filled  up. 

II.  A  inrw  CLASS  of  acids. 

The  reader  will  remember,  that  we  have  described  (pp.  288-293) 
a  series  of  bibasio  acids,  running  parallel  to  the  monobasic  volatile 
adds  of  the  formylic  series.  He  will  also  recollect,  that  in  the 
benzoic  group  there  is  a  series  of  monobasic  volatile  acids,  of 
which  benzoic  acid  is  the  type,  and  which,  like  the  acids  of  the 
formylic  series,  contain,  in  the  hydrated  state,  4  eqs.  of  oxygen* 

Now,  Hofmann  has  found  that  cuminic  add,  one  of  the  acids  of 
the  benzoic  series,  the  formula  of  which  is  Cw  Hit  0* ,  when 
boiled  with  chromic  acid,  is  converted  into  a  new  acid,  which 
he  calls 

InsoUnic  Aetd,  Cis  Hs  Os  =  Cis  H«  0« ,  2  HO.  This  acid  is 
insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  it  bears  to  one  of  the  acids  of 
the  benzoic  series  a  relation  similar  to  that  which  exists  between 
oxalic  acid  and  formic  acid.  For  insolinic  acid  is  bibasic,  like 
oxalic  acid,  and  it  will  be  seen,  by  the  following  table,  that  it 
contains  2  eqs.  of  carbonic  add  more  than  the  corresponding 
monobasic  add,  just  as  oxalic  acid  is  formic  acid  plus  2  eqs.  of 
carbonic  acid.  The  series  of  the  monobasic  aromatic  adds  is 
itself  very  imperfect,  and  of  the  corresponding  bibasio  adds  two 
only  are  known,  namely,  insolinic  acid,  and  phtalic  acid,  the  latter 
having  been  recognised  as  a  member  of  this  series,  in  consequence 
of  the  discovery  of  insolinic  add. 

Ifonobaflio  AromaUc  Aeid«.  Bibulo  Aeida. 

Ci«  Hfi   0*  Benzoic  Gie  He   Os  Phtalic 

Oie  Ha    0«  Toluylie  Gis  Ha    Os  Insolinic 

Cis  Hio  0«         ?  Cm  Hio  Os         f 

Cio  Hit  04  Cuminic  On  His  Os         ! 

Thus  we  see,  that  in  another  quarter  a  new  homologous  series 
of  acids  has  been  detected.  We  have  now  the  formylic  series  of 
adds,  the  oxalic  series  of  bibadc  adds,  the  acrylic  series  mono- 
basic, the  benzoic  series  monobadc,  and  the  phtalic  series  bibasic. 
It  will  be  observed,  that  while  the  two  monobadc  series,  the 
formylic  and  benzoic,  have  each  a  parallel  bibasic  series,  the 
monobasic  acrylic  series  has,  as  yet,  no  such  bibadc  series  parallel 
to  it»  But  if  to  acrylic  acid,  Ct  H4  O4,  we  add  2  C  Ob,  which  is 
the  di£ference  between  formic  and  oxaUc  acids,  we  obtain  the 
formula  Cs  H4  Os ,  which  is  that  of  maleic  and  fumaric  acids,  well- 
known  bibadc  adds,  Gs  Ht  Oe ,  2  H  0.     The  next  acid  in  this 
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MciM  will  be  GioH«Oe  s=OioH«Oe,  2  HO;  and  thiB  is  tiie 
formula  of  itaooaio  and  dtraooiiio  aadi,  both  bibaaio.     I  think 
it  yery  probable,  therefore,  that  some  of  the  aoids  jiut  named  'will 
proye  to  belong  to  a  bibaaio  seriea,  parallel  to  the  aorylio  aeriaa, 
and  differing  from  it  by  2  eqa.  of  carbonio  add.    And  tiina  we  see 
how  eyerj  diaooyery  in  organic  chemistry  tends  to  reduce    all 
known  compounds  to  homologous  series.    The  homology  of  maleie 
and  ftmiaric  acids,  with  itaoonic  and  dtraoonio  acids,  has  not, 
till  now,  attracted  notice,  but  the  discoyery  of  insoUnio  aoid  has 
not  only  found  a  place  for  phtalic  acid,  but  enabled  us  to  perceive 
thst  the  yegetable  adds  just  named  may  also  haye  their  place  in 
a  series  not  remotely  connected  with  t£at  of  alcohol,  or  rather  with 
that  of  acrylic  alcohol,  and  with  that  of  the  glycerides* 

in.  KBW  PHOSPHOBISSn  BASIS. 

Thenard,  as  already  mentioned,  has  shown  that  methyls  eaa 
replace  the  hydrogen  in  phosphuretted  hydrogen,  P  Hj  ,  and  thns 
giye  rise  to  new  bases. 

Hofinann  and  Cahours  haye  recently,  by  adopting  a  new  method, 
greatly  extended  our  knowledge  of  these.  The  process  consists  in 
the  action  of  terohloride  of  phosphoms  on  sinoomethyle,  zinoothyle, 
sinaamyle,  &c.,  when  chloride  of  zino  is  formed,  along  with  ths 
base. 

The  bases  thus  obtained  are  yolatile,  and  correspond  to  ammonia, 
in  which  the  nitrogen  is  replaced  by  phosphorus,  the  hydrogen  by 
methyle,  &c.  The  compounds  P  Met  i  analogous  to  kakodyle,  AsMoi , 
and  P  Me» ,  analogous  to  ammonia,  were  obtained  by  Thenard, 

Hofinann  and  Cahours  have  not  only  obtained  the  compounds 
P  Aes  and  P  Ayls ,  but  by  the  action  of  the  iodides  of  methyle, 
ethyle,  and  amyle  on  these,  haye  formed  a  number  of  ammonium 
bases,  analogous  to  tetramethylium.  These  last  axe  obtained  as 
iodides,  from  which,  by  the  action  of  oxide  of  silver,  the  hydrated 
oxides  are  obtained,  which  in  properties  are  analogous  to  Hof- 
mann's  hydrated  oxides  of  tetramethylium  and  tetrethylium,  &o. 
The  following  table  contains  the  formulsB  of  the  radicals,  bases,  or 
iodides  of  radicals,  which  they  have  obtained. 

PMe«*  •M«=3  0«Ht 

PMea 

PMe«  I 


Aet/^  tAe  =  C4H« 


PAe«  I 
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FAyl*^  tAylsCioHii 

PA7UI 


p^y^} 


Ae 


The  iodides  in  this  table,  aoted  on  by  the  oxide  of  sflyer,  yield 
the  hydrated  oxides  of  the  several  ammonium  radioals,  and  from 
these  the  other  salts  are  obtained.  At  present  we  have  only  the 
general  results.    The  details  will  soon  be  published. 

It  appears,  as  might  be  anticipated  from  the  existence  of 
kakodyle  and  arsenethyle,  that  arsenic  yields  a  series  of  similar 
compounds,  and  doubtless  the  other  metals  which  hare  been 
shown  to  combine  with  radicals  of  the  ethylic  series  will 
be  found  to  yield  compounds,  analogous  to  some,  if  not  all  the 
aboYc. 

IT.  TBIGEinC  ACID. 

This  acid  is  formed,  along  with  other  substances,  when  the 
vapour  of  hydrated  cyanic  add  is  brought  in  contact  with 
aldehyde.  It  is  first  obtained  mixed  with  cyamelide  and  alde- 
hydammonia,  but  the  whole  mass  is  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid 
of  moderate  strength,  and  boiled  as  long  as  aldehyde  is  given 
off.  On  cooling,  tiigenio  add  is  deposited  in  small  prisms, 
sparingly  soluble  in  water,  nearly  insoluble  in  alcohol.  Its 
formula  is  Ce  Ht  Ns  0*  =:  Ga  H0  Ns  O9 ,  HO,  and  it  is  monobasio. 
The  silver  salt  is  somewhat  soluble  in  hot  water,  and  is  deposited 
on  cooling  in  very  minute  crystalline  spherical  concretions,  which 
become  violet  in  the  light.  Leaving  out  of  view  the  other 
products,  which  are  secondary,  the  formation  of  the  acid  is 
explained  as  follows : — 

04  H«  0.  +  8(0«  NO,  HO)  =  0.  Ht  N.  0*  +  4  CO 
▲Idobyde  CymnloAcid  TrigMiloAold. 

This  acid  contains  the  elements  of  anhydrous  cyanic  acid  and  of 
aldehydammonia. 

rt-  w    w    A  —  Oi  NO\N    H*  0 
CaHrN.  0*=^^0JC*  H.  0 

V.  STTDOniC  ACID. 

According  to  Favre,  this  acid  exists  in  combination  with  potash 
and  soda  in  the  sweat.    It  is  not  yet  known  in  a  state  of  perfect 
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purity,  but  its  oonoentrated  tolntion  does  not  oryistallifle,  and, 
when  heated,  giyee  off  ammonia.    Favre  analysed  a  mixture  of 
fludorate  of  silyer  with  chloride  of  nlver,  and  obtained  results 
firom  whioh,  after  deducting  the  chloride,  he  calculated  for  the 

sudorate  of  silver  the  formula  do  a^  }  ^  Oi«  ;  so  that  the  aoid 

will  be  Cio  H9  NOu  =  Cio  Hs  NOu,  HO.  If  this  be  con- 
firmed, it  is  interesting  as  indicating  some  relation  between 
Budorio  aoid  and  uric  aoid,  as  well  as  xanthio  oxide  and  inoeinio 
acid,  all  of  which  contain  10  eq.  of  carbon* 

The  salts  of  this  acid  ?rith  bases  are  all^Ycry  soluble,  but  do  not 
crystallise.  This  circumstance  makes  their  purity  somewhat 
doubtful.  These  salts  are  also  soluble  in  absolute  alcohol,  except 
the  silyer  salt. 

TI.  THYXIKE. 

This  name  has  been  giyen  by  Gk>rup  Besanez  to  a  new  base, 
found  by  him  in  the  thymus  gland  of  the  calf.  This  is  extracted 
by  cold  water,  after  removing  as  much  fat  as  possible,  and  yields 
a  reddish,  very  acid,  liquid,  whioh  when  evaporated  deposits  a 
brown  ooagulum.  The  supernatant  liquid  is  quite  limpid ;  baiyta 
precipitates  from  it  the  phosphoric  acid.  The  filtered  liquid, 
when  evaporated,  forms  caseous  pellicles,  consisting  of  carbonate 
of  baryta  and  organic  matter,  and  leaves  a  brown  syrupy  liquid, 
with  an  odour  of  soup.  The  addition  of  alcohol  or  ether  causes 
slowly  a  deposit  of  impure  thymine ;  which  is  purified  by  solution 
in  boiling  alcohol,  and  is  deposited  on  cooling,  as  a  shining  powder, 
formed  of  minute  crystals.  25  lbs.  of  the  thymus  gland  yielded 
by  this  process  only  3  or  4  grains  of  thymine. 

It  has  neither  taste  nor  smell ;  is  very  soluble  in  water,  soluble 
in  hot  alcohol,  insoluble  in  cold  alcohol,  in  absolute  alcohol,  or  in 
ether.  Heated  in  a  tube,  it  melts,  yielding  a  crystalline  sublimate 
and  alkaline  vapours  with  a  smell  like  that  of  hydrocyanic  acid. 
Its  salts  are  crystallisable.  The  hydrochlorate  and  sulphate  are 
both  efflorescent ;  the  chloroplatinate  forms  octohedra,  soluble  in 
water,  insoluble  in  alcohol. 
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products  of  decompoBition  of  249 
Acetic  add  .  .  .  lO,  235 
Aoetinea  .  .  ...  306 
Aoetochlorhydrine  .        .        .  307 

Acetone 249 

Acetonitryle     .        .  .177 

Acetylammonium        •        .     .  240 

„  hydrated  oxide  of    ib, 

Acetyle 228 

hydrated  oxide  of         .        .  229 

hyduretof        .        ...  247 

oxychloride  of      .        .  242,  246 

oxychloroBulphuret  of     .    .  243 

oxysulphuret  of   .        .        .    ib. 

perchloride  of .        .        .     .  245 

Acetylic  acid,  see  Acetic  add  . 

Acetylous  add         .        .        .  232 

Add,  Acerio        •        .        .    •  837 

Acetic,  acetou8>  or  acetylic  .    10, 

235,  546,  577 

„       anhydrous    .        .    .  234 

Achilleic       .        .        .        .337 

Aconitic  or  equisetio        .    .312 

Acrylic         .        .        .        .292 

Adipic 290 

Aldehydic  .  .  .  .232 
Alituric  .        .        .    .  123 

Allophanic  .        .   181,  220 

Allozanic  .  •  .  .  115 
Allozano-sulphurotis  .  .119 
Aloeretinio  and  aloetic  .  879 
Althionio         .        .        .    .  227 


or 


Add,  Amalic   . 
Ambrdo  . 
Ampelio 
Amygdalinic    . 
Anacardic     . 
Angelic    . 
Anilic,  nitrosalicylic, 

gotic 
Anisic 

Anthranilic  . 
Apocrenic 
Apophyllic   . 
Arachidio 
Aspartic  or  malamidic 
Atropic    . 

Balenic  .  10,  285, 
Behenic  .  10,  286, 
Benic  .  .  10,  277, 
Benzoglycolic  . 
Benzoic 
Benzolactic 
Bibromisatinic 
Bichloriaatinio 
Biethylomeconic 
Boheio 
Boletio  . 
Braasio 
Bromisatinic 
Bromobenzoic . 
Bromocomenic 
Bromosalicylic 
Brunolio 
Butyric  .  10,  258,  448 
Caffeic,  Caffeotannic 
Gaindc  . 
Camphamic  . 
Campholic 


pAoa 

.  438 
.    .  801 

.  491 
.    .  152 

.  837 

.    .  298 

indi- 

160,  874 

.    .  164 

.  875 
.    .  461 

.  424 
.    .  285 

.  822 
.  .  887 
546,  578 
546,  578 
546,  578 
.     •  187 

.  129 
.    .  187 

.  869 
.    .  868 

.  881 

.  828 
.  .  887 
.    .  295 

.  869 
.    .  138 

.  381 
.    .  160 

.  476 
546,  577 

.  828 
.    .  887 

.  885 
.    .  835 
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pAoa 


Acid,  CSunphorio 

.  884 

Cunphoyinio    . 

• 

.    .    t6. 

Caprio  or  rut jlio 

.    10. 

276,' 

646,  677 

Caproio  •          10, 

268, 

646,  677 

Gaprylio      .      10, 

278, 

646,  677 

GarbftBotiOy  Piorie, 

or  nitro- 

pheiuBio        • 

.    .  874 

GarboUo 

170, 

180,  478 

Gftrminic 

.    .  878 

Carmufellio 

.  837 

Cerebrio  . 

.    .  620 

Cerotio               10, 

286, 

646,  678 

Getylio  or  palmitic 

.    .    10, 

279, 

646,  678 

ChdidoDic 

.  837 

Chinic  or  kinio 

.    .  882 

Chinovio 

.  887 

Chlophtftlisic   . 

.    •  489 

Chloracettc  . 

.  246 

Ghloranaphtisic 

.     .  488 

Chloranilic   . 

.  872 

Ghloriaatinio    . 

•    .  868 

Chlorooomenic     • 

.  881 

Chloroniceio     • 

.    .  476 

Chloropheneflio 

.  474 

Chlorophenisio 

876,  474 

Chloropheniuio    . 

.  474 

Chloronlioylio 

.    .  160 

Chloroxenaphtaleaio 

.  489 

Cholalic  . 

.    .  616 

Choleio         • 

• 

.    ib. 

Gholoatetic 

.    .  618 

Cholic  . 

.  614 

Gholoidanio 

.     .  619 

Choloidic 

■ 

.  616 

Cholonio 

.     .  616 

ChryBammio 

< 

.  879 

Chrysanilic 

.    .  876 

Ghrytfolepio 

4 

.  880 

Chrysophanio  . 

.    .  860 

Cinnamio      • 

.  166 

Citraconio 

.    .  818 

Citric    . 

.  810 

Cobaltocyanic  . 

.    .     96 

Oocinio        .     10, 

277, 

,  646,  677 

Cooognldio 

.    .  837 

Colopholio    . 

.  860 

Comenamio 

.    .  831 

Comenio 

.    ib. 

Coneio 

.    .  887 

> 

.      •  a. 

Crenic 

.    .  461 

Croconic 

t 

.    67 

Acid,  Cumario     . 
Cuminio 
Cyameluric 
Cyanic . 
Cyanilic   . 
Cyanozalic  . 
Cyanuric 
Damaluric 
Damolic  • 
Dialuric        .     *  . 
Dilltaric  • 
DinitraniDo  . 
DiaulphonaphtaUo    . 
DcBglinic  • 

Draconic  or  anisic    . 
Elaidic 
EUagic 

Eqiuaetic  or  aoonitic 
Erythric  . 
Emcic 
Ethalic  or  palmitic  . 

279; 
Ethionic 
Ethylooomenic 
Ethylomeconic 
Eucnronic 
Evemic        • 
Eugenic    . 
Fcrridcyanic 
Ferrocyanic 
Formic         .        .    10, 
Formobenzoilic 
Fulminic 
Fulminuric 

Fumaric  or  paramalelo 
Fungic     . 
GalUc  . 
Qeic 
Qluclc  . 
Glycolic  . 
Quaiadc 
Hemipinio 
Hidantoic 
Hippuric 
Humopinic 
Hydrocyanic    . 

„  anhydrous 

Hydrocobaltocyanic 
Hydroferridcyanic 
HydrofeiTocyanic    . 
Hydroleic 
Hydromellonic 
HydrosulphomcUontc 
HydoriUc 


VAoa 
.  348 

ISl,  166 
.  106 
.  76 
.  107 
.  127 
.  81 
.  688 
.  A. 
.  122 
.  123 
.  166 
.  486 
.  295 
.  166 
.  294 
.  827 
.  812 
.  868 
.  296 
.  10, 

646,  578 
.  227 
.  381 
.  380 
.  68 
.  860 
.  836 
.  94 
.  90 

196,  546 
.  134 
.  79 
.  83 
.  822 
.  837 
.  826 
.  461 
.  489 
.  187 
.  168 
.  428 
.  126 
.  136 
.  424 
.  71 
.  ib. 
.  96 
.  94 
.  90 
.  294 
.  102 
.  108 
.  116 
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Acid,  Hyooholalio    . 
Hyocholeio      • 
Hyocholio     •        • 
Hyperurio        •        • 
HypoBuIphobenzidio 
Hypoeulphobensoio 
Hyposolphoglutinio 
Hyposulphoindigotic 
Hyposalphofluocinio 
Igaieniric  . 
Imasatinio    . 
Indigotio 
Indinio 
Inosinio   . 
Insolinic 
lodoealipylic    . 
Isatinic         • 
Uatioosulphuroua    • 
Isethionio     .        • 
Isotartaric 
Itaoonio 
Japonic    . 
Kakodylic    . 
Kinic 
Lactic 

Laotuoic  . 

LsBTotartaric 
Lampic 
Lantanurio  • 
Lauroateario       10, 277, 
Lecanoric     • 
Leucic 
Leucoturio   . 
Linoleio   . 
Lipic    . 
lithio  or  uric  . 
Lithofellic    . 
Malamidio  or  aspartic 
Maleio  . 

Malic 

Kargaric     .        10, 280, 
Maigaritic     . 
liechloic  . 
Meoonamidic 
Meconic  • 

Meoonoetliylomecoiuo 
Melanio    . 
Melanuric     . 
Melaaaio  • 

Melisaic         .      10, 287, 
Mellitic    .        • 
Kemapermic 
McBaconic 
Heaoxalio 


PAOV 

617 
,  ib. 
,    ib. 


.  128 
.  189 
.  138 
.  486 
.  866 
.  289 
.  887 
.  873 

169,  874 
.  871 
.  528 
.  699 
.  160 
.  867 
.  ib, 
.  227 
.  819 
.  818 
.  828 
.  192 
.  882 

137,  446 
.  887 
.  818 
.  282 
.  125 

546,  578 
.  857 
.  295 
.  115 
.  295 
.  290 
.  109 
.  520 
.  822 
.  ib. 


.  820 
546,  578 
10,  277 
.  356 
.  831 
.  329 
.  831 
.  157 
.  106 
.  439 
546,578 
.  68 
.  837 
.  314 
.  117 
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Add,  Hetaoetonic  or  propylio    10, 

253,  546,  577 
Hetagallic 
Metatartaric 
lioihioiuo 
Hetoleic 
Mimotazmic 
Horingic 
Morozylic 
Muoio 

„    modified 
Hykomelinic 
Myrioapennic 
liyristio 
Naphtalio 
Naphtionio 
Narcotinio 
Kitraniaic 
Kitrobenaoio 
Kitrobutrric 
Kitrocholic 
Kitrocimiamic 
NiirococouBic 
Kitrohippuric 
Nitrohydurilic 
Nitromeconic 
Kitronaphteeic,  kc . 
Kiirophenesio,  Ac, 
Kitrophloretio . 
Kitrophtalic 
Kitropicric,  picric,  or  oarba- 

sotic     .  874,474 

Kitropropylic  .  .  .  228 
Nitroaalicylic,  aoilic,  or  indi- 

goUc  .  160,874 
Kitrotartaric  .  .  .814 
KitrovaleriADic  .  264, 269 
(Enanthic  •  .  .  .  886 
(Eoanthylio  10,  270,  546,  577 
Oleic 293 

„  action  of  heat  on  .        ,    tb. 

„  action  of  nitric  acid  on  .  294 
Oleophoaphoric  .  .  .  520 
Opianic  ....  422 
Opianosulphuroua  .  .  .  423 
Oxalic  .  •62 

Oxalovinic  .    .  218 

Oxalaric       ....  118 

Oxamic 65 

Oxyphenic  ....  475 
Palmitic  .  .  10,  279,  546,  578 
Parabanic  .        .118 

Paracholic  .  ...  514 
Paracomenic  .  881 


827 

819 
227 
294 
328 
298 
837 
442 
ib. 
118 
167 

10,  277,  546,  578 
489 
487 
424 
165 
138 
259 
518 
166 
878 
186 
117 
856 
488 
474 
164 
489 
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PAGE 

Aoid,  Panmaleio  or  fbmario    .  822 
Pantartario  or  racemio         .  SI  7 

PttvUio 858 

Poctio 457 


PeUraonio 
PerBiuphocyudc 
PhoaphoTinio 
Phtalio     . 


10,  274,  546,  578 

.    .  101 

.  214 

.    .  489 


Picric,  nitropicrio,  or  carba- 


■oUo 
Pimelio 
Pinio    . 
Pneumic 
Propylio 

Pruiaaic  or  hydrocyanic 
Pyrogallic     . 
Pyromeconio    . 
Pyroinuoio 
Pyrotartario 
Queroitannic 
Quinio  or  kinio 
Racemio 
Bhodizonic 
RidaoUo 


Rocellio    . 

RoBolic 

Rubinic    . 

Rutylic 

Saccharic. 

Sacchulmic 

Salicylic  . 

Salicyloua     . 

Sebacio    . 

Solanic 

Sorbinio 

Stearic 

Styphnic 

Suberic 

Succinic  . 

Sudoric 

Sulphaoetic 

Sulphacetylic 

Sulphallylic 

Sulphamylio 

Sulphetbamio  . 

Sulphoamidio 

Sulphocamphic 

Sulphocamphorio 

Sulphocarb<>lic 

Sulphocetvlic 

Sulphoctylic    • 

Sulphocyanic    or 

phocyanio 
Sulphoglyceric 


874,  474 

290 

848 

580 

10,  253,  546,  577 

61 

826 

.    .  881 

.  442 

.    .  820 

.  824 

•         •     ■  83^ 

.  817 

.    .    67 

.  808 

.    .  836 

.  476 

275,  546,  577 
.    .  440 


hydrosttl- 


489 
158 
156 
291 
837 
443 
283 
475 
290 
289 
601 
235 
249 
596 
261 
222 
458 
886 
885 
474 
278 
272 

100 
305 


Acid,  Sulphoindigotic 

Sulphomannitio 

Sulphomeaitylio  • 

Sulphomethylio 

Sulphophenio 

Sulphopianio    . 

Sulphopurpurio    . 

Suiphosaocharic 

Sulphotoluylic 

Sulphovinic 

Sylvic  . 

Tanacetio 

Tannic 

Tanningenic 

Tartaric 

„      action  of  heat  on 
„      anhydrous  . 

Tartroyinio  . 

Thionaphtamic 

Tbionuric     . 

Tduylic  . 

Trigenic 

Urunilic 

Uric 

Urozanic 

Usoic 

Valerianic 

Viridic 

Xanthic   . 

Xanthopenic 
Acids,  organic,  theory  of 

hydrogen,  theory  of 

anhydrous 

monobasio 

bibasic 

tribaaic 

polybasio 

coupled 

fatty 


10,  264 


volatile  oily,  aeries  of,  10,  546, 577 


Aconitic  acid 
Aconitine 
Acroleine 
Acryle 

hydrated  oxide  of 
Acrylic  acid 


FAG« 

866 
449 
251 
179 
474 
423 
SS6 
4S9 
167 
218 
348 
S37 
324 
828 
314 
317 
t*. 
315 
487 
.  119 
141,  170 
.  601 
120 
109 
126 
861 
577 
828 
218 
423 
47 
49 
ib. 
48 
ib. 
ib. 
ib. 
.    50 
276—287 


546, 


812 
.    .  427 

.  309 
809,  595 

.  f6. 
809, 595 


Action  of  acids  on  organic  com- 
pounds         .  .    •    84 

Action  of  bases  on  organic  oom- 
pounds      •        .        •        .36 

Action  of  ferments  on  organic 
compounds  .        .        .    .    38 

Action  of  heat  on  organic  com- 
pounds     .        .        .        .37 
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Adipicacid      .        .        .        .290 
Agriculture^    chemistrj     of,     457 

elgeq. 

Air,  its  functions  in  vegetation    i6. 

Alanine  .        136,280,406 

Albumen,  animal      .        .        •  496 

vegetable  .        .        .    ,    ib, 

its  compoeition    .        .    499,  657 

formation  in  plants  .        .    .  558 

products  of  oxidation  of       .570 

produced  from  fibrine      .    .  569 

Albuminous  compounds      499,  557 

their  origin      .        •        .    .  558 

their  destruction  ,        .570 

Alcohol 205 

absolute  ....  206 
action  of,  on  the  system  .  .  589 
products  of  oxidation  of  .  228 
may  replace  fat  or  starch  in 

food 589 

action  of  chlorine,  Ac.,  on  .  245 
Alcoholate  of  potash  .  .  221 
Alcohols,  series  of        .  19,  22 

Aldebydammonia  .        .  229 

Aldehyde ib, 

acetic ib. 

butyric 257 

caprylic         ....  278 

formic      .....  195 

isomeric  modifications  of      .281 

OQnantbylic  .         .         .270 

propionic  .        .        .    .  253 

resin  of         ...        .  231 

valerianic         .        .        .    •  264 

Aldehydes,  the  series  of  .        .23 

Aldehydic  acid    .        .        .    .  232 

Alituncacid     ....  123 

Alizarine 851 

Alkaloids,  artificial  .        .        .881 
different  classes  of  881—408 

natural       .        .        .  410 — 435 

AUantoine Ill 

AUophanic  acid        .        .181,  220 

Alloxan 118 

AUoxanio  add  .        .115 

AUoxantine  .        .        .    .  120 

AUylamine       ....  597 

Allyle  .        .        .       848,595 

benzoate  of  ...  596 

oyanate  of    .        .  .  597 

hydrated  oxide  of    .        .     .  596 

iodide,  &o.,  of       .         .        .  595 

other  compounds  of  .    595 — 598 

sulphocyanide  of  .        •  848 


PAOS 

Allyle,  sulphuret  of     .       843,  595 
series  ....  595 

Almonds,  oil  of  .        ,        .    .  295 
oU  of  bitter         .        .  182—156 

Aloes,  action  of  nitric  acid  on  .  879 

Aloeretinic  acid  .        .        •    .    i6. 

Aloetic  acid  .        .        .    f6. 

Alpha  resins        .        .        .    .  850 
orceine  ....  862 

orsellesio  acid  .        ...  860 
orsellic  acid .        .        ,        ,    ib, 

Althionio  add      •        .        .    .  227 

Amalic  add      ....  433 

Amaphenase  or  Aniline,  864, 875, 389 

Amarine  . 

Araarythrine 

Amasatine 

Amber,  and  oil  of 

Ambreio  add   . 

Ambreine    . 

Amide  or  Amidogen 
bases  15,  61, 184  a  9eq, 

Ammelide 

Ammeline    . 

Ammonia 
acetate  of 
anomalous  cyanate  of 

rULBAtt 

l/OeCD  ... 

benzoate  of  . 

malate  of,  add 

cyanate  of,  basic  . 

dialurate  of 

mellitate  of  . 

oxalate  of 

oxalurate  of 

phosphate  of,  and  magnesia  . 

thionurate  of 

use  of,  as  a  manure  . 

always  present  in  the 
sphere 
Ammonium 

bases    . 

oxide  of  . 
Ampeline 
Amygdaline 
Amygdalinio  add     . 
Amylamine 
Amyle 

acetate,  Ac,  of  oxide  of 

chloride,  &c.,  of   . 

hydrated  oxide  of    , 
Amylophenylamine 
Amylotriethylium  or  Triethy 

lamylium     . 


145,  404 

.    .  359 

.  878 

.    .  290 

.  301 

.    .    ib, 

.    52 

883  a  aeq, 

.  103 

104,  404 

15,  53 

.    ,  286 

.    78 

182,  888 

.  130 

.    .  821 

.    77 

.    .  122 

.    68 

.    .    64 

119 

535 

119 

551,  562 

atmo- 

551 

58 

884 

63 

491 

152 

ib. 

262 

260 

262 

264 

261 

896 

268 


187, 
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Amvlo-urea  ...  262 

AnonuBuie  ....  851 
Anemonine  .        •        •    .  846 

Angelicine  ....  856 
Anilic,  indigotic  or  nitroplorio 

add 874 

Aniline  864,  875,  889 

analogy  of^  with  ammonia    .  891 

Anilocyanic  aoid  .    .  894 

Anilo-mellone,  ftc.  .        •        •  895 

Anilo-urea 891 

Animal  heat»  origin  of  .  •  581 
Animala,  nutrition  of  .        .    .  568 

et  teg. 
Anime,  reain  of  •  .  .  848 
Anise,  oil  of  .      164,  841 

Anisic  acid  ....  164 
Aniaidine  ....  *  165 
Aniaoine  .        .  .341 

Anisole  165,  171,  180 

Anisyle 164 

Annotto  or  Anatto  .    .  851 

Anthracene  ....  490 
Anthronilio  acid  .  .    .  875 

Antiarine         ....  854 

Apiine 458 

Aporetine        ....  850 

Apyrine 481 

Arabine  .....  456 
Arachidic  aoid     .        .        .    .  285 

Archil 862 

Aricine 417 

Arrow  root*  ....  452 
its  unfitness  for  food  .  .  506 
Arsenethyle  .  .  .  .211 
Arsenethylium  .  .  .  .  ib. 
Araeuodiethyle  .  .  .  «6. 
Artificial  bases  •  .  881  ct  aeq. 
Arum,  oil  of    .        .        .        .  845 

Asarone 846 

Asparagine  or  malamide  .  .  822 
Aspartic  or  malamidic  acid  .  ib. 
Asphaltum  .  .  .  .498 
Asaaf(Btida»  oil  of  .    .  345 

Athamantine  .  .  .  .801 
Atmosphere,  functions  oj^   in 

animal  life        .        .        .  549 
Amotions  of,  in  vegetation    .  548 

et  seq. 

contains  ammonia   .        .    .  551 

contains  carbonic  add  .        .  548 

proportion    of  oxygen    and 

carbonio  add  in,   always 

the  same  ....  549 


Atoms,  arrangement  of, 

important 
Atropine 
Axadiriue 
Aaobenzide 
Aaobemsoide 
Axobenzoyle 
Aaolitmine 
Asotised  animal  and  yegetablo 

products   .        .  350—435 

origin  of   .  .     5521  eC  Mq. 

ohuiges  of,  in  the  body,  569  eC  teg. 
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very 

16—18 
.     .  426 

.  430 
.     .  140 

.  147 
.     .  148 

.  362 


BALBNioadd  . 

Balsam  of  Peru 
of  Tolu 

Bases,  organic  or  alkaloids 
artificial  . 

„       formation  of 
from  volatile  oils . 
of  animal  oil    • 
of  cinchona  bark  . 
of  ooal  tar 
of  the  Papaveraoen 
of  the  Solanaceffi,  Ao, 
derived  from  aniline 


10, 


167, 
881— 


285 
166 

348 

381 

-408 

a. 

S89 
397 
418 
396 
418 
.  .  425 
Z75^-B78 


389, 


>f 


fi?om  animal  products  406 


M 


>* 


from  naphthaline 
from  narcotine     .     . 
„     from  oil  of  bitter  al- 
monds     .  .  145, 
derived  from  oil  of  bran 

„  from  oil  of  mustard 
amide  ....  182, 
ammonia  •        •       184, 

ammonium  .        .        .  187, 
containing  chlorine,  &c. 
„         platinum     . 
imide 
nitryle 
Basil,  oU  of 
Bassic  acid  . 
Bassorine 
Bebeerine    . 
Beer 

Behenic  add 
Benic  acid 
Bensamide  . 

Benzdne  or  benzole,  189,  141, 
Benzhydramide    . 
Bendle    . 

hydrocyanate  of 
Benzilic  acid    . 
Benzimide   . 


402 
428 

404 
405 
402 
388 
384 
386 
t& 
55—60 
385,  388 
384 
342 
285 
456 
480 
608 
286 
277 
184 
892 
143 
146 
149 
147 
145 
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.  . 
10, 
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10, 
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BeDzoates 
Benzoic  add 

anhydrous    . 
Benzoic  alcohol    * 

series 
Benzoicines 
Benzoene  or  toluole 
Benzoglycolic  acid 
Benzolactic  acid 
Benzoine 

hydrooyauate  of 
Benzoinam  . 
Benzoinamide  . 
Benzole 

chloride  of    . 
Benzolone    . 

Benzone,  or  benzophenone 
Benzosiilbine 
Benzoyle  .        • 

chloride,  &c.,  of 

hyduret  of   . 

formation  of  hyduret  of 

benzoate  of  hyduret  of 
Berberine 

Bergamot    .        •        . 
Beta  oreeine    . 

orseUio  add 

resins   .... 
Bezoar  stones 
Bibromisatine  . 
Bibromisatyde     . 
Bichlorieatine  . 
Bichlorisatinio  add 
Bichlorisatyde 
Bichloridnchonine 
Bichloronicene 
Bicyanide  of  mercury  . 
Biethylomeconic  add 
Bile      .... 

its  constitution  . 

oz         .... 

pig 
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.  181 

.  151 

.  181 

.  807 

141,  167 

.  187 

ih, 

.  145 

.  149 

.  146 

.    ib. 

139,  141,  168 


products  of  decomposition  of    ih. 


serpents* 

function  of  . 
BUiary  calculi 
Binitrobenzophenone 
Bismethyles 
Bitartrate  of  potash 
Bitter  almonds,  oil  of 

theory  of  its  formation 
Bituminous  shale 
Blanquinine 
Blood,  coagulation  of  . 


140 
144 
142 
144 
128 
188 
182 
158 
185 
481 
842 
862 
860 
850 
520 
869 
870 
868 
ib. 
870 
416 
475 
88 
881 
518 
ti.  et  teq. 
.  514 
517 


516 
489 
520 
142 
218 
815 
182 
153 
491 
417 
586 


than 
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536 


579 
589 


Blood,  composition  of 
absorbs  more  oxygen 

water        .... 

is  always  alkaline  .    . 

uses   of   the    globules,  the 

phosphate  of  soda,  and  the 

iron  of        .        .       578  €<  nq. 

Blue,  Prussian,  its  formula       .    92 

Blue  colouring  matters    .  852,  856 

Blue,  Indigo         .        .        .    .  862 

Boiling  of  meat  and  vegetables  587 


Boa  constrictor,  urine  of 

.    .  109 

Boletic  add 

.  837 

Boloretine  . 

.    .  498 

Bone  earth 

.  568 

in  guano  . 

588,  568 

dust  as  a  manure 

.  563 

Bones  .... 

.    .  512 

gelatine  of 

.  511 

Bomeene     . 

.    .  841 

Borneo  camphor 

.  385 

Brain  and  nervous  mattex 

■    .    .620 

Brandy     .        .        .        . 

.  508 

Brazil  wood 

.     .  352 

Bread  and  flesh  compared 

I        .  587 

Bromachlonaphtose,  &c. 

.    .  482 

Bromal     .        .        .        . 

.  246 

Bromaniline 

.     .  876 

Bromide  of  benzole . 

.  149 

Bromide  of  chlonaphtese, 

&c.  .  488 

Bromisatine 

.     .  869 

Bromobenzoic  acid  . 

.  188 

Bromocinchonine 

.    .  416 

Bromocodeine . 

.  420 

Bromocomenic  add     . 

.    .  831 

Bromohelicine 

.  168 

Bromophenisic  add     . 

.    .  474 

Bromosalicylic  add  . 

.  160 

Bromostyrole       • 

.    .  849 

Bronaphtase,  &c. 

.  479 

Brown  coal  . 

.    .  472 

Brucine    .        .        .        . 

.  429 

Bryonine 

.    .  854 

Butter,  volatile  oily  adc 

Is  of,  268 

et9eq.,521 

proportion  o(  in  milk 

.     .  528 

Butylamine 

.  256 

Butyle 

.    .  255 

compounds  of 

.  256 

Butylene 

.    .  255 

Butylic  mercaptan   . 

.  256 

Butyral,  or  butyric  aldeh, 

yde  ,  2S7 

Butyramide 

•    .  260 

Butyrate  of  oxide  of  ethy 

le      .  259 

A 
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Butynteof  lime. 
Butyric  acid     . 

anhydrous 

aldehyde 

ether 

fermentation 
Butyrone     . 
Butyronitiyle  . 
Butyryle 

hydrated  oxide  of 
Buxine 


oxide 


Cacao  butter  . 
Cacotheline 
Caffeic  aoid 
CSaffeine  or  Theine 

products  of  its  decomposition 
Caffeomurexide    . 
Oaffeotannic  acid 
CUeput,  oil  of     . 
Calculi,  biliary 

urinary    . 
Calculus,  fusible 

mulberry 

uric  acid 

cystic  and  xaatluc 
Camphamic  acid 
Camphogen 
CamphoUc  acid 
Camphor 

artificial   . 

Borneo 

oil  of 
Camphoric  ether 
Camphorine 
Camphovinic  acid 
Camphoric  acid 

anhydrous    . 
Camphrone 
Camwood         • 
Cane-sugar  . 

with  acids     . 

with  bases 

with  ferments 
Cantharidine 
Caoutchine 
Caoutchouc 
Capnomor 
Gapramide  . 
Capral 

g prates,  or  rutylates  . 
pricy  or  rutylic  add 
aldehyde,  or  oil  of  rue 
Caproates 


38, 
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.  259 
.  257 
.  258 
.  ib. 
.  259 
258,  448 
.  260 
.  259 
.  257 
.  ib. 
.  431 


800 
429 
328 
433 

ib. 
484 
828 
342 
520 
434 
485 

ib. 

ih. 

ib. 
835 

ib. 

ib. 

ib. 


338 

835 

ib. 


.  334 
.  307 
.  ib. 
.  834 
.  335 
.  836 
.  852 
.  436 
.  ib. 
.  437 
444  a  teq. 
.  346 
.  847 
.  ib. 
.  467 
.  269 
.  ib. 


276 

275 

ib. 

269 


pAoa 
Caproates  of  oxides  of  ethyle 

and  methyle         .        .    .  26iy 
Caproicacid     ....  268 

anhydrous        .  .     .    t&. 

Caprone 269 

Capronitryle  .  .  •  A. 
Caprotylamine  .  .  268 
Caprotyle 2&6 

hydnted  oxide  of        .        .  267 
Caproyle,  hydrated  oxide  of    •  268 

Capiylal 273 

Caprylates  .A. 

Capryle,  hydrated  oxide  of .  .  A. 
Caprylic  acid    .  .A. 

anhydrous   ,    .        .        .    .    «&. 
Caprylone  •        •        .    t&. 

Capsicine 430 

Caramel 440 

Carapine 430 

Carbamate  of  oxide  of  amyle   .  262 
„  ethyle  .  217 

„  methyle  179 

Carbamio  acid  ....  395 
Carbamide  ...  6^  3M 

Carbanilide  ....  394 
Carbanilic  acid  .        .     .    i6. 

Carbazotic,  Picric,  or  Nitrophe- 

nesioacid  .        .        •  374 

Carbolate  of  oxide  of  amyle     .  130 

„  ethyle    .    ib, 

„  meUiyle .    ih. 

Carbolic  acid    .  .  170,478 

its  homologues         .        .    .  170 

its  relations  to  creosote        .  465 
Carbon,  its   predominance  in 

oiiganio  bodies      .        .    .       S 

chlorides  of         .   200,243 — 243 

of  plants,  whence  derived     •  541 
Carbonate  of  oxide  of  ethyle    .  216 
Carbonic  acid,  as  part  of  the 
food  of  plants   .        .        .541 

decomposed  by  growing  ve- 
getables       .        .        ,    •    ib. 
Carbonic  ether         .        .        .216 

oxide  as  a  radical     •        .    •    62 
Carbohydrogeus  of  the  marsh- 
gas  series  .  •        .22 

of  the  defiant  gas  series  .    .    23 
Cardamom,  oil  of     .        .        .  342 

Carmidine 400 

Carmine 378 

Carminic  acid  .  .  ,  .  ih. 
CamiTora,  food  of  .  •  .  590 
Carotiae      .       .        .       ,    .  361 
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Carthamine  ....  851 
Carraway,  oil  of  .  .  .  .  342 
Caryacrole        .  ,        *    ^* 

CSarvene  .  .  .  ,  ,  ib, 
Carvole  .....  i&. 
Caiyophylline  .  .  .  .  836 
CaBcarilla,  oil  of  .  .  .  842 
Caaeine,  animal  and  yegetable .  504 
products  of  decomposition  of  505 
produces  lactic  fermentation  446 
Castorine  ....  301 

Castor  oil  .  .  .  .  .  802 
Catalysis,  doctrine  of       .        .40 

Catechine 828 

Catechu ib, 

Cathartine  .....  854 

Cedriret 470 

Cellulose 458 

Cerasine  .....  457 
Cerebric  acid  .  .  .  .  520 
Cerebroleine     .        .        •        .    »6. 

Cerosine 801 

Cerotate  of  oxide  of  ceryle       .  286 

Cerene ib. 

Cerotic  acid     •        •        .        .    t5. 

Cerio  alcohol        .        .        •    •    i6. 

Ceryle,  cerotate  of  oxide  of      .    ib. 

hydrated  oxide  of    .        .    ,    ib. 

Cetine 280 

Cetrarine     .....  853 

Cetyle 277 

oxide  of ib, 

oxide  of,  and  sodium   •        .  278 

palmitate  of  oxide  of        .    .  280 

hydrated  oxide  of,  or  ethal  .  277 

Cetylic,  or  palmitic  acid      .    .  279 

alcohol,  or  ethal  .        .        .  277 

mercaptan        •        .        .    .  279 

Cheerophylline         .  .  435 

Chamomile,  oil  of        -        .     .  342 

Charcoal,  animal      .        .        .512 

Cheese 528 

flavour  of  .  .  .  .  ib, 
from  peas  and  beans  .  .  505 
Chelerythrine  ....  425 
Chelidouine  •  .  ,  ,  ib. 
Chemistry,  organic  ...  1 
of  animal  and  vegetable  life  494 
Chinovic  add  ....  829 

Chinovine 417 

ChiocoGcine  ....  428 
Chlonaphtase  .  .  .  .  479 
Chlonaphtese   .  .        ,    ib. 

Chlonaphtise       .        .        •    .  481 


Chlonaphtose 
Chlonaphtuse  . 
Chlonaphtalase    . 
Chlonaphtalese 
Chlonaphtalise     . 
Chlophtalisic  acid 
Chloracetic  acid  . 
Chloral    . 
Chloranaphtisic  acid 
Chloranilam     . 
Chloranilammon 
Chloranile 
Chloranilic  aoid  . 
Chloraniline     . 
Chloranisole 
Chloranthacenese 
Chlorebronaphtise 
Chlorebronaphtose 
Chlorhydrine 
Chloretheral     . 
Chloribronaphtose 
Chloribronaphtuse 
Chloride  of  acetyle 
benzole 


ft 


n 


n 


ft 


tf 
ft 


ft 


f> 

tt 
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.  482 
.  t5. 
.  ib. 
.  ib. 
.  ib. 
.  ib, 
,  246 

281,  245 
.  488 
.  873 
.  ib, 
.  872 
.  ib, 
.  876 
.  165 
.  490 
.  482 
ib. 
.  806 
.  248 
.  482 
.  483 
.  245 
.  140 
.  184 
.  488 

248,  248 
.  483 


benzoyle    . 
bronaphtese 
carbon 
chlonaphtase 

chlonaphtese     .  .    ib. 

cyanogen       .  .    86 

ethyle        .        .  .  206 

methyle         .  .177 

napthaline         .  .  484 

tetramethyliam  .  187 

tetrethylium     .  .  225 

Chlori'ndopten                  .  .872 

Chlorindine  .  .  .  871 
Chlorisatine     ....  867 

Chlorisatyde        .        .        .  .  370 

Chlorobenzine          .        .  .  140 

Chlorocarbonio  acid     .        .  .    66 

ether        .  .  216 

Chlorocinnose      .        .        .  .  166 

Chlorocodeine          .        .  .  420 

Chlorodibromauiline    .        .  .  877 

Chloroform       .        .        .  .198 

Chlorohelicine  •  .  •  .  168 
Chloronicine  ....  475 
Chlorophenesio,  chlorophenisio, 

and  chlorophenusio  adds  .  474 

Chlorophyll     .        .        .  .852 

Chlorosallcine              .        .  .  162 

Chlorosalicylimide  .        .  .  160 

Chloroxenaphtalise,  oxide  of  •  488 

A  A  2 
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CfaloroxeDaplitalisic  acid  .  .  488 
Chlor(izeDaphtos6y  oxide  of  .  ib. 
Chlostilbase  .        .         .     .  148 

CholMcrole  .  .  .  .519 
Cholalio  acid  .        .     .  515 

Gholeicacid     <        .  .    ib. 

Cholesteriae  .  .  .  .  518 
Cholesteric  acid  .  .  .  i6. 
Chloleeterilines  .  .  .  .  519 
Cholesterones  ....  ib. 
Cholestrophane  .  .  .  .  433 
Cholicacid  .  .  .  .514 
Cholbidanic  acid  .        .    .519 

Gholoidio  acid ....  515 
ChoIoDioacid  .  .  .  .  516 
Chondrine  .  .  .  .511 
Chromocyanogen  •     .    97 

Chrjsammic  acid  .  .  .  379 
Chrysanilic  acid  .  .    .  375 

Cfaryaeue  .  .        .491 

Cbrysolepic  acid  .  .    .  880 

Chryaoplianio  acid    .  .  362 

Chyle 568 

Chyme t6. 

Cinchona  bark,  bases  of  .  .413 
Cincbouine  .  .  .  .415 
Cinchovatine  .  .  .  .  417 
Cinnameine  .  .  .  .166 
Cinnamic  acid  ,    .    ib. 

Cinnamon,  oil  of  .  .  165,  341 
Cinnamyle  .        .        •        .     .  165 

hyduret  of   .        .        .        ,    ib. 

Cicutiue 435 

Cissampeline  ....  431 
Citraconanile  .  .  .  .  313 
Citraconauilio  acid  .  .  .  ib. 
Citraconio  acid  .  .  ,  ,  ib. 
Citraoouimide .        •  .    ib. 

Citrates 311 

Citric  acid        ....  310 

action  of  beat  on  .    .812 

Cloves,  oil  of  •        .  .  339 

Cnicine 356 

Coagulation  of  albumen  .        .497 

of  blood  .....  536 

of  fibrine  ....  500 
Coal 472 

tar,  oil  of        .        ,    »    ib.  et  seq. 

„        „    bases  in    .    .  400, 476 

Cobaltocyanide  of  potassium    .     96 

CobNltocyanogen  .        •    .    t/>. 

Cochineal         ....  378 

contains  tyrosine  .  .  .  ib. 
Codnic  acid        .  10,  277, 546,  677 


PACK 

Coooa  nut  fat  or  oil  .    .  800 

Cocognidic  aoid        .  .  837 

Codeine 420 

products  of  its  decomposition  421 
Coffee,  its  action  on  the  system  593 
Colchicine        ....  427 

Collidine 897 

Colocynthine  ....  854 
Colopholic  add  .  .  .  .  850 
Colophony       ....  848 

Colostrum 628 

Colouring  matters,  blue  .        .  862 

red        .    .  851 
green  .  352 

nitrogenised  866 
yellow        .  851 
Colouring  matter  of  blood  •    .  686 
Columbine       ....  854 


n 


Comenamic  acid 
Comenic  acid   . 


Complex  molecules,formationof  160 


Compound  radicals 
of  the  aoetylic  series 
of  the  benioio  series 
of  the  ethylio  series 

Coneic  add 

Coniine        • 

Convolyuline   . 

Copaiva»  oil  of     . 
resin  of 

Copal  .        .        .        . 

Coriander,  oil  of 

Corydaline  . 

Cotamine        • 

Coumarine  . 

Crameric  acid  • 

Cream  of  tartar  . 

Creatine,  or  Kreatine 

Crenio  acid 

Creosote  . 

Croconic  acid 

Crotonine 

Cryptidine  . 

Crystallohematine    . 

Cubebine     .        .    •    . 

Cudbear  . 

Cumidine     . 

Cumine,  oil  of . 

Cuminio  add 

Cumole     • 

Curcumine 

Curarine  . 

Cusparine 

Cyamelide 


881 
f5. 


.      6 
.    28 

.  141 

22,178 

.  887 


.    .  412 

.  486 
.    .  889 

.  848 
.    .  850 

.  842 
.     .  480 

.  428 
.    .  343 

.  837 
.     .  815 

.  526 
.    .  461 

.  468 
.    .    67 

.  481 
.    .  400 

.  606 
.    .  866 

.  i6. 
.    .  898 

.  841 

131, 140 

140, 156,  898 

.    .  861 

.  480 
.    .     ib. 
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Cyanate  of  ammonia       .    .  77,  78 

amylamine     .  .  262 

ethylamine         .  .  222 

oxide  of  amyle  •  262 

oxide  of  ethyle  .  .  220 

oxide  of  methyle  .181 

potash       .        .  .    76 

Cyanharmalme        •        .  .488 

Cyanic  acid          .        .        .  .    75 

Cyanide  of  benzoyle        .  .184 

iron   .        .        .  .    87 

mercury  .    t&. 

potassium  .        ,  ,    fb. 

ulver      •        .  .    t6. 

Cyanides,  double         .        .  .    88 

Cyaniline  ....  898 

Cyanilic  add        ,        •        .  .  107 

Cyanobensile   .        .        .  .147 

Cyanocumidine   .        •        .  .  398 

^anogen         •        .  .69 

is  a  compound  radical     .  .    70 

its  compounds      •        .  .71 

spontaneous    decomposition 

of  its  solution       .        .  . 

and  carbonic  add 

Cyanotoluidine    .        •        •  . 

Cyanoxalic  acid 

Cyanurate  of  oxide  of  amyle  . 

ethyle 


it 


i> 


of  potash 
of  silver     . 

Cyanurio  add  . 

Cyclamine   . 

Cymidine         •        • 

Cymole        .        .        , 

Cynapine 

Cystic  oxide  or  cystine 


48 

109 

898 

127 

262 

221 

methyle   181 

.82 

•        .    .    t5. 

.    81 

.        .    .  855 

.  898 

.    .  141,  898 

.  481 

128 


Dastlb  . 
Damalurio  add   . 
Damolic  acid    . 
Dammara  resin    . 
Daphnine 


.  888 
.    .  583 

•  ib, 
.    .  849 

.  480 


Daturine 425 

Pecay  of  wood,  &c    .        .  80,  460 
checked  by  antiseptics     .    .    ib. 
Decomposition  of  organic  com- 
pounds     .        .        •        .29 

Delphine 428 

Destructive  distillation  of  wood  461 
„  „        of  coal.  472 

Dextrine 454 

Dextrotartaric  add  •        •        ,818 


Diabetiq  sugar 
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.    .  487 

Diacetine 

.  806 

Diallylurea  . 

.    .  597 

Dialuric  add    , 

.  122 

Diamond,  possible  origin  < 

of     .     81 

Diamylamine  , 

.  262 

Diamylopbenylamine  . 

.    .  896 

Diastase  .        .        .        . 

.  607 

Dibromaniline 

.    .  876 

Dibromomelapiline  . 

.  839 

Dibutyrine  . 

.    .  807 

Dichloraniline 

.  875 

Diohlorhydrine    . 

.    .  806 

Dicbloromelaniline  . 

.  893 

Dichlorosalidne  . 

.    .  162 

Dicyanocodeine 

.  421 

Dicyanomelaniline 

.     .  893 

Diethylamine  . 

.  224 

Dietbylamylamine 

.    .  264 

Diethyline 

.  807 

Diethylomethylamine  . 

.    .  224 

Dietbylochloranil  ine 

.  892 

Diethylophenylamine  . 

.     .  896 

Difluan    .        .        .        , 

.  116 

Digestion     . 

.    .  568 

m  camivora 

.  504 

Digitaline    . 

.    .  854 

Dill,  oil  of       . 

.  342 

Diliturio  acid 

.     .  128 

Dimetfaylamine 

.  185 

Dimethylethylamine   • 

.     .  224 

Dimetliylopiperidium 

.  482 

Dimethylo-urca   . 

.    .  181 

Dtnitrobenzole          • 

.  189, 141 

Dinitrotoluole      .     .  14] 

1, 167,  848 

Diphenylo-urea 

.  894 

1  Diplatinamine      .     .   . 

.     .    60 

i  Diplatosamme 

.    ib. 

Diseases,  cause  of        • 

.    .  591 

calculous 

.  592 

cause  of  liver  • 

•    .  591 

effects  of  diet  on  . 

.  592 

Distearine    . 

.    .  807 

Divalerine 

.  308 

Draconic  or  anisic  add 

.    .  164 

Draoonine        .        • 

.  851 

Draoonyle    . 

.    .  889 

Dracyle    . 

.    ib. 

Dryiog  oils 

.     .  803 

Dulcose   . 

.  449 

Dyes     .... 

356  et  $eq. 

Dyslysine    . 

.    .  515 

£60,  whitQof  . 

.  497 
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574 
294 
808 
231 
854 

2 
1,2 
888 
848 
827 
428 
163 

f6. 

154 

512 
806 
812 

80 


Kgg,  yolk  of 
Elaidic  acid 
Elaidine       • 
Elaldehyde 
Elaterine     . 
Elements    of 
pounds 
of  oiiganic  oompounds 
Elemiy  oil  of    . 

resin  of  . 
Ellagic  acid     . 
Emetine  • 

Emulsine  of  bitter  almonds     • 
sweet  almonds  is 
the  same    .    . 
its  action  on  amyg^ 
daline 
Enamel  of  teeth  contains  flu- 
oride of  calcium 
Epichlorhydrine  .        .     . 

Equisetic  acid 
Bremacausia  or  decay  •        .    • 

Ergotine 855 

Brythrio  acid       .  .    .  858 

EiTthroleine  ....  862 
Erythrolitmine  .  .  .  .  ib. 
Erythromannite  .  .  .  859 
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products  of  ...  541 
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.     .  492 

Milk,  composition    . 

.  521 

fermentations  of 

441,  522 

sugar  of,  or  lactine 

.  441 

Mimotannio  acid . 

.    .  828 

Mineral  food  of  plants 

.  560 

MoUitiea  osdnm  . 

.    .  512 

Monacetine 

.  806 

Morindine   . 

.    .  851 

Morine     .... 

.    ib. 

Moroxylic  add    . 

.    .  887 

Morptune,  preparation  of 
salts,  and  tests  of 

.  418 

.  419 

Mould          •        • 

.    .  461 

Mouldering,  or  decay  of  wood  .  460 

Mudoadd 

.  442 

Mucilage 

.     .  456 

Mucus      .... 

.  510 

Mudarine 

.    .  854 

Mulberry  calculus    . 

.  485 

Murexan 

.     .  125 

Murexide 

.  128 

of  caffeine 

.    .  484 

Muscular  fibre 

.  510 

Mushroom  sugar . 

.    .  442 

Must  of  wine  . 

.  508 

Mustard,  oil  of     . 

255,  402 

bases  from    . 

.    ib. 

Mykomelinio  add 

.    .  118 

Myndne  .... 

.  287 

Myricyle,  hydrated  oxide 

of     .    ib. 

Mynoepermine             • 

.    .  167 

Myrioepermio  acid   • 

.    ib. 

Myristicadd       .        .10,277,577 

Myristine          .        .        • 

.  807 

Myronic  aoid 

.    .  845 

Myroeine 

.  844 

Myroxyline 

.     .  167 

Naphtha 

.  498 

Naphtalase,  Ac.   . 

.    .  487 

Naphtalic  add . 

.  489 

Naphtalidine 

402,  487 
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Naphthaline  .  .    402,477 

action  of  chlorine  on  .  .  i6. 
baaea  from  ....  402 
nitric  acid  on  •  .486 
sulphuric  acid  on.  485 
Naphteine        ....  493 

Narceine 422 

Narcogenine  .424 

Narcotine 422 

Narootinic  acid         .  .  424 

Neroli,  oil  of  .  .  .  .  889 
Nervous  matter       .        .        .  520 

Nicotine 410 

Nitnniline      .  .  378,892 

Nitranisic  acid  .  .  .  .  165 
Nitranisole  .  .  .  .165 
Nitranthraoenase,  &c. .        .    .  490 

Nitrindine 871 

Nitrobensanisidine  .  .  .  165 
Nitrobensoio  acid  .  .  .  138 
Nitrobensole  ,  .  .  .139 
Nitrocodeine       .  .     .  420 

Nitrocumidine  .  .  .  898 
Nitrodibromaniline  •  .  .  878 
Nitrogen,  compounds  o^   not 

combustible  .  .  .  581 
Nitroglycerine  .  .  .  .  806 
Nitrobarmaline  .  .  .  433 
Nitrohippuric  add  .  136,  531 
Nitrohydrobenzamide  .143 

Nitrohydurilic  ftcid  .  .  .  117 
Nitromannite  ....  448 
Nitromeconic  add  .  .  .  356 
Nitromesidine  .        .        .  257 

Nitromesitylole,  &c.  .  .  .  t5. 
Nitronaphtale  .  .  488 

Nitronaphtase,  &c.  .  .  .  486 
Nitronaphtesic  acid,  &c.  •  .  488 
Nitrophenesic  add  .  .  .  474 
Nitrophenlsic  or  picric  acid    874, 

474 
Nitrophtalic  acid  .  •  .489 
Nitropicrio    or    nitropheniuc 

acid  .  .  .  874,474 
Nitropnuddes  .  .  .  95 
Nitrosalicylamide  .  181,  219 
Nitrosalicylate    of    oxide    of 

ethyle       ,        .        .        .219 

metbyle  .  .  .  .  181 
Nitrosalicylic  or  indigotic  acid 

160,  874 
Nitrometastyrole  ,        .  839 

Nitrostyrole  .  •  .  .  838 
Nitrostilbase,  &o.     .        ,        .  149 


Nitrotartario  add  •    •  814 

Nitrotoluole    .        .    140, 167,  848 
Nitrotyrosine  .    •  608 

Nonyle    •        .        .        ,        .  278 

NutgalU 824 

Nutmeg  butter  .  80O 

Nutrition  of  plants  and  animals  589 
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.    .  272 

Octyle      .... 

.  271 

„    hydrated  oxide  of 

.    .     d. 

Odorine   .... 

.  899 

GSnanthicadd 

.    .  836 

ether    .        ,        .        . 

.     d. 

.•  .  270 

(Enanthylamine 

.  271 

CEnanthyle  . 

.    .  270 

(EnanthyUo  add        .    10,  270,  577 

„           anhydrous 

.  270 

Oil  of  anise 

168,  841 

asafcetida 

.  845 

bitter  almonds  • 

182,  158 

dnnamon      •        .        • 

165,  341 

cloves        T        •        t      < 

S36,  341 

coaltar          ,        •         .  < 

1^96,  472 

copaiva    . 

.    .  839 

cumin  ,        ,        ,        .  ' 

156,  841 

Dippel     . 

.    .  897 

eetragon 

.  842 

garlic 

.    .  845 

gaultheria    or    ¥dntergre6n 

158, 

169,  219 

juniper 

.  888 

lemons     . 

.    .  889 

mustard 

.  848 

neroli  or  orange  flower 

.    .  889 

rose       «... 

.  842 

rue  . 

275,  842 

spinea  .... 

156,  841 

tar   .... 

468,  472 

turpentine    . 

.  887 

▼aleri^    . 

.    .  841 

wine     •        .        •        • 

.  226 

Oils,  ^t  or  fixed  . 

.    .  800 

replace  alcohol  in  food 

.  589 

action  of  beat  on 

.  809 

„         sulphuric  add  on  .  302 

„         nitric  acid  on 

.     .  290 

„         nitrous  acid  on 

294, 302 

„         bases  on 

.  804 

Oleates     .... 

.  294 

Olefiant  gas,  and  its  series 

23.  247 

Oleic  acid    •        •        • 

.    .  293 
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01eioaoid,aoiionofiiitricacidozi  294 

series 292 

Oleines 808 

OUvile S56 

Olivine t6. 

Opiammon  .....  422 
Opianio  acid        .  ib. 

Opianine 423 

Opianoflulphurous  acid  .  .  ib, 
Opianyle  ....    ib. 

Opium 418 

bases  and  other  principles  of  418, 

425 

Oroeine 858 

Orcine  .  •  .  .  •  t6. 
Oreoselone  ....  801 
Oiganic  acids  .        .    .    47 

bases,    ariiifioial,   formation, 

and  theory  of  .  .  888 

bases,  action  of  hyponitrous 

acid  on         ....  408 

bases,  natural       .        .        .  410 

Organic  compounds,  action  of 

adds  on       .        .        .    .    84 

action  of  bases  on         .        .    86 

action  of  ferments  on       .    .     88 

action  of  heat  on  .        .        .87 

characters  of    .        .        .    .      8 

elements  of  .  .        .2 

formation  of,  artificial       46,  888 

metamorphoses  of  .42 

oxidation  of     .        .        .    .    80 

Oxalate  of  lime  calculus  .        .  585 

Oxalates 62 

Oxalic  acid  .  .  .  .  ib. 
oriffin  of,  in  urine  .  572,  592 
series  of  bibasic  acids  .        .  288 

teetoof 62 

Oxalovinic  acid  .218 

Oxamate  of  oxide  of  ethyle      .    ib. 
ofoxide  of  methyle.        .    .179 
Oxamic  add     .        .  .65 

Oxamide      .        .  .    .    64 

Oxanilamide    .        *        .        .  894 

Oxanilide 893 

Oxidation  of  the  compounds  of 
ethyle       ....  228 
of  the  compounds  of  methyle  194 
of  dead  organic  matter         .     80 

of  indigo 867 

of  sang^genous  compounds  501 

of  uric  acid       .  .    «  111 

Oxide  of  acetyl  hydxated       .  229 

ofallyle 595 


Oxide  of  amyle 

„  hydrated 

„  salts  of . 

butyle,  hydrated 
butyryle,  hydrated 
caprotyle,  hydrated 
caproyle,  hydrated 
caprvle,  hydrated 
oetyle  . 

„      hydrated 
ceryle,  hydrated  . 
ethyle 
ethyle,  hydrated  . 

„       salts  of 
formyle,  hydrated 
methyle  . 
„         hydrated 
„         salts  of 
myricyle,  hydrated 
oetyle,  hvdrated 
osnantbyle,  hydrated    . 
palmityle,  hydrated 
pelargyle,  hydrated 
propionyle,  hydrated 
propyle,  hydntted 
rutyle,  hydrated 
yaleryle,  hydrated 
Oxyacanthine 
Oxycarburet  of  potassium 
Oxyohloride  of  acetyle     . 

„  formyle 

Oxygen,   action   o^   on 

organic  matter 
Ozokerite    . 


dead 
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261 

t6. 

262 

256 

257 

267 

268 

278 

.  277 

ib. 

286 

.  201 

.  205 

212 

.  195 

175 

ib. 

178 

287 

271 

,  270 

.  279 

.  274 

.  254 

.  252 

.  275 

266 

.  431 

.     67 

.  248 
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Palm  oil  .  .  .  279,  808 
Palmitic  add    .    10,  279,  546,  577 

Palmitines 807 

Palmitone  ....  280 
Palmityle,  hydi'ated  oxide  of   .  279 

„  hyduret  of  .  *  280 
PAncreatic     juioe^      supposed 

function  of  .  .     .  580 

Panification      ....  509 

Papaverine 421 

Parabanicadd  .  118 

Paracvanogen  .    .    99 

Paraffine 468 

different  kinds  of  .  .  .  469 
Paramemspermine  .  .  482 

Paramide 68 

Paranaphthaline  .490 
Pftranioene 475 
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PtniiiciDe  ....  475 
Parasalicyle  .  .  .  .  158 
Paratartario  add,  or  Bacemio 

aoid  ....  317 

Parellic  aoid  .  ...  858 
Paraley,  oil  of  ...  U2 

Parietine,     or     chiyaophanio 

acid  .  .  .  851,  862 
Parvoline         .        .        .        .898 

Pectic  acid 457 

Pectine i&. 

Palargonic  add    .        10,  274,  577 


it 


anhydrous 

ether  . 
Pelai^ne 
Pelargyle,  hyduret  of . 
Peppermint,  oil  of  . 
Pepeine 

Perbromide  of  formyle    . 
Perchloride    of    formyle^ 

ohloroform  . 
Pereirine 

Periodide  of  formyle   . 
Pereulphocyanic  add 
Peru,  balaam  of  . 
PeruTine  .... 
Petroleum   . 
Peucedanine 
Peucyle 

Peyrone,  salt  of 
Phene,  or  Benzole 
Phenole  .... 
Phenetole    . 
Phenomethole . 
Phenamylole 
Phenylamine  or  Aniline 


278 
.  274 
.  ib. 
.  ib, 
.  842 
.  525 
.  200 
or 
.  198 
.  485 
.  200 
.  101 
.  166 
.  16. 
.  493 
.  855 
.  888 
.  57 
139,  168 

170,  180 
«5.  ib. 
ib.     ih. 

171,  180 
.864, 


875,  889 

Phenyle 473 

hyduret  of   .        .        .        .  475 
hydrated  oxide  of  or  carbolic 

acid 473 

Phenylo-urea    .  894 

Phenylo-urethane  .  .  •  395 
Phillyrine  ....  855 
Phloretine  .  .       168,  354 

Phloridz^ine  .  .  ,  ib.  ib, 
Phloridzine  .  .  .  ib.  ib. 
Phosgene  gas  .  .        .66 

Phosphates  of  potash  and  soda 
in  the  animal  fluids  .        .  528 
of  lime   and   magnesia   in 

bones   .....  512 

of  magnesia  in  juioe  of  flesh .  526 

Phosphorised  bases .        .  193^  600 


Phosphorus,    oigaaio   radlcala 

containing    .  193,  600 

Phosphorus  of  the  tissues  al- 
ways present  as  phospho- 
ric acid     .        .  ^95 
Phtalamide          ....  489 
Phtalicacid      ...        •     ib. 
„    series  of  bibasic  adds    •  599 
Phtalimide       ....  4S9 

Phydte 449 

Phylloretine    ....  492 

Picamar 467 

Piooline 896 

series  of  bases  .  896  ei  seq. 

Picric  or  Nitrophenisio  add  .  874 
Picroerythrine     .  •    .  854 

Picrolichenine  .        •        •  853 

Picrotoxine  .        .        .     .  354 

Pioryle  or  picrine  .  .  •  405 
Pimdic  add  .  .  .  .  290 
Pimpernel,  oil  of      .        .        .  342 

Pinicacid 348 

Piperidine  •        .        .431 

Piperine ib„ 

Piberylbenzamide  .  .  .  432 
Piperylosulphocarbamic  add  .  ib. 
Pipeiylurea  .  .  .  .  i5. 
Pitch,  mineral  .        .  493 

of  Judea  .        •        .    .    tft. 

Pittaoal 470 

Plants,  nutrition  of     .     540  €t  9tq. 

ashes  of,  as  manure  •  .  564 
Platinamine  .  .  .  .  60 
Platinocyanogen  .  .  .97 
Platinopyridine  .  .  .  .  398 
Platosamine      .        .        .        .    60 

Plasters 805 

Platinised  bases,  with  ammonia    55 

etteq. 

with  ethylamine  and  niAtliy- 
lamine  .  .    .  223 

with  arsenic  .        .  192 

Plumbagine  .    .  855 

Plumbethyle    .        .        .        .211 
Polychroite  .        •    .  851 

Polychrome     ....  853 
Polymerism         .  •    .      9 

Populine 858 

Porphyroxiue      •        .        .    .  356 

Porter 508 

Potash,  found  in  the  ashes  of 
plants  .        .        .        •  2,  560 

acetate  of     .        .  .286 

cyanate  of  .    .    76 
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Potaah,  fulminuraie  of    . 

bitartrate  of    . 

BulphoviDate  of    . 

propylaie  of 

Balto  of,  in  animal  flukU 
Potassium,  cyanide  of 

oobaltocyanide  of     . 

ohromocyanide  of 

fenidcyanide  of 

ferrocyanide  of     . 

iridiocyanide  of 

manganocyanide  of 

mellonide  of 

nitroprusside  of  . 

palladiooyanide  of    . 

platinocyanides  of 

sulphocyanide  of 
Potato  starch   . 
Potato  spirit)  oil  of     . 
Proof-spirit 
Propional     . 
Plropione 
Propionitryle 
Propionyle 
Propylamine 
Propylamide    . 
Propylates  • 
Propyle    . 
Propylic  acid 
Propylene 
Propy  lonarcotine 
Proteine  theory,  objections 

the        ...        . 
Prussian  blue 

Prussio  or  hydrocyanic  acid 
Pseudoerythrine  . 
Pseudomorphine 
Ptele^le 
Ptyalme  . 
Putrefaction 
Pyrene     . 
Pyridine 
X^rogallic  acid 
Pyroligneous  acid 
Pyromeconic  acid 
}^T0tartaric  acid 
Pyroxanthine  . 
Pyrozylic  spirit    . 
Pyrrole    . 

bases 
PyruYic  acid    . 

QuASsnNE   . 
Quercitannic  acid 


261, 


rAOS 

79 

815 

179 

258 

585 

87 

96 

97 

94 

90 

98 

ib. 

103 

95 

98 

97 

100 

452 

445 

206 

258 

254 

i&. 

258 

ib, 

254 

ib. 

252 

258 

ib. 

425 

495 

92 

71 

857 

422 

250 

529 

42 

491 

896 

826 

282 

881 

820 

.  470 

19,  175,  462 

.  899 

•6. 

820 

854 
824 
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Quercite  ....  449 

Querdtene 855 

Queroitrine       ....  854 

Quinidne 415 

Quinine 418 

artificial  .  .        887, 401 

Quinidine  .        *        .415 

Quinoline,  or  chinoline,       887,  400 

RAOEVicacid   ....  817 

Radicals,  organic  .     .      5 

of  the  acetylic  series     .         .     28 

benzoic  series         141,  892 

ethylic  series      *     22,  178 

containing  metals     .        190,  209 

containing  phosphorus     198,  600 

of  Reiset  and  Gros  .        .    .    55 

isolation  of  .        .        .        .11 

Rain  water  contains  ammonia .  551 

Red  colouring  matters         .    .  851 

Reiset,  radicals  of   .        .     55—60 

Rennet        .        .  .    .  522 

Resin  of  aldehyde    .  .  229 

Resineone 848 


w 


»* 


x%ooiuo         .....    v*t 

Respiration                  .        .    .  578 
Respiratory  constituents  of  food  581 
due  proportion  of             .     .  582 
Retinaphtha     .                 .        .  850 
Retinite       .                 ...  492 

Retinole  .        , 

.        .    f6. 

Retinylene  . 
Retisterene 

.    .    ib. 
ib. 

Rhabarborine 

.     .  851 

Rhodeoretine   . 

.  850 

Rhodeoretinole    . 

.     .    ib. 

Rhodium,  oil  of 

.  842 

Rhodizonio  acid  . 

.    .    67 

Rhubarb,  resins  of  . 

.  850 

Ricinelaidine 

.    .  808 

Ricinoleine 

.    ib. 

Ricinolio  acid 

.     .  80S 

Rooelline 

.  860 

Roohelle  salt 

.    .  818 

Rose,  oil  of      . 

.  842 

Rosemary,  oil  of 
Rouge,  vegetable 
Rubiane 

.    .    ib. 

.  851 

.    .  852 

Rubinic  acid    . 

.  828 

Rue,  oil  of  . 
Rufigallic  acid 
Rum 

275,  842 

.  826 

.    .  508 

Rutiline   . 

.  16S 

Rutyle,  or  captyle 

.    .275 
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Seocbario  acid 
Sacchulmic  acid  . 
Saochulmine    . 
Safflower 
Saffron     . 

oil  of 
Sago 
Salicine 

producta  of  deoompositi 
Suicyle    . 

hyduret  of       • 
Salicylic  acid    . 
Salicylimide 
Salicyloua  acid 
Saligeoine    . 
Saliretine 
Saliva  .... 

ite  principal  function 
Salts  of  the  urine,  with 

diet 
Sanguinarine    . 
Santaline     . 
Santonine 
Sassafras,  oil  of  . 
Saponine 
SarcocoUine 
Saroosine 
Savine,  oil  of 
Scheererite 
Scillitine 

Sohweinfurth  green 
Sebacic  add 

,,      ether  . 
Sebamide     • 
Sebine 
Selenaldine 
Seleniuret  of  ethyle 
SeminaphtoUdine 
Senefniine 
Seroiine 
Serum  of  blood 
Sinapine 
Sin&pisine 
Sinapoline    . 
Sinkjiline 
Sinnamine  . 
Smilacine 
Soaps,  hard 

Pf      soft 


different 


PAoa 

275 

.    f6. 

f6. 


427 

440 

489 

ib. 


851 


.  842 
.  452 
.  161 
on  of  ib. 
.  156 


.  ib, 
.  158 
.  157 
.  156 
.  161 
.  162 
529,  567 
ib. 


Soils,  fertility  of  . 

Solanine 

Soot     . 


531,  586 

.  480 
.    .  851 

.  853 
.  .  842 
355,  456 
.    .  458 

.  407 
.    .  838 

.  492 
.    .  854 

.  288 
.     .  291 

.  ib. 
.    .  292 

.  808 
280,  404 

.  208 
.    .  402 

.  855 
.    .  588 

.  586 
.    •  845 

.    ib. 


844,  408 
346,  408 
348»  408 

.  865 
.    .  804 

.    ib. 


Sorbine    . 
Spaniolitmine 
Sparteine 
Spermaceti  . 
Spinea,  oil  of  . 
Spirit  of  wine 

proof    . 
Spirit,  pyroxylic 
Spontaneous  combustion 
Staonethyle 
Staphiuue 
Staroh,  common  . 

potato  • 

Staroh«    its    conversion 

dextxine  and  sugar 
Stearates 
Stearic  acid 
Stearine  . 
Stearoptenee 
Stilbene  . 
Stibethyle    . 

compounds  of 
Stibiomethyle 
Stibiomethylium 
Storax 
Strychnine 
Stramonine 
Styraoine 
Sty  role 
Styrone  . 
Styryle 

oxide  of 

cinnamate  of 
Suberamide 
Suberanilide 
Suberic  add 
Suberyle 
Subaoetate  of  lead    . 

„  copper  . 

Substitution,  doctrine  of 
Succinamide        . 
Succinamic  acid 
Succinates  . 
Succinic  add    * 
Succinimide 
Succisterene     « 
Sudorio  acid 
Suet 
Sugar 

cane     • 
,1    with  bases,  fto. 


560  etttq. 
.  426 
.      .  494 
.  44S 
•     .  862 
.  41S 
2S0,  801 
156,  341 
.      .  205 
•  206 
175,  462 
.     83 
.      .   210 
.  428 
.      .   451 
.   45% 
into 
.     .  453 
.  284 
.     .  283 
.  284 
.     .  837 
.  148 
.     .  209 
.     t*. 
.     .  190 
.     «& 
388,  849 
428 
426 
349 
ib. 
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ib. 
237 

•6. 

12 
289 

ib. 

ib. 

ib. 

ib. 
492 
601 
800 
435 
436 
487 
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Sugar,  action  of  nitric  add  on  440 

grape 437 

M    with  adds,  bases,  fto.    .439 
diabetic         ....  437 

of  milk 441 

mushroom  ....  442 
uncrystallisable  .     .  443 

fermentation  of     .  SS,  444 

butyric  fermentation  of  •  »  448 
lactic  fermentation  of  .  .  446 
▼iscouH  fermentation  of  .  .  447 
vinous  fermentation,  88,  205,  444 
of  gelatine,  or  glycodne        .  406 

of  lead 287 

produced  from  starch,  woody 
fibre,  gum.  ftc,  437,  4C8,  507 
Snlphamethylane  .  .  .178 
Sulphamy  lie  acid  .  .  .  261 
Sulphasatyde  ....  370 
Sulphazobenzoyle,  hyduret  of  149 
Sulphesatyde  .  .  .  ,  ib. 
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HANDBOOK  OF  INORGANIC  ANALYSIS; 

One  Hundred  and  Twenty-two  Bxamplee,  illustrating  the  most  Important  proceeaes 
for  determining  the  Elementuy  eompodtion  of  Mineral  subatanoea. 

BY  FRIBDRIOH  WOHLBR, 

Profeasor  of  Chomietry  in  the  UniverBity  of  GOttingon. 

Edited  by  Da.  A.  W.  HoncAKN,  Profeseor  in  the  Royal  College  of  Chemistiy. 

Laige  12mo.    St.  6dL 

This  eollection  of  examples  for  praetioe  in  Chemical  Analysis,  is  designed  chiefly 
for  the  use  of  the  laboratory.  It  is  drawn  up  under  the  Impreaaiou  that  it  Is  easier  for 
most  minds  to  obtain  a  clear  insight  into  general  relations  and  laws  bv  the  study  of 
special  cases,  than  inversely  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  individual  oases  by  flnt  dinet- 
ing  the  attention  to  general  Rules. 


HANDBOOK  OF  ORGANIC  ANALYSIS; 

Containing  a  detailed  Aooount  of  the  various  methods  used  in  determining  the 
Elementary  Composition  of  Oiganio  substances. 

BY  JUSTUS  LIBBia. 

Bdited  by  Dr.  HoniAHir.    Illustrated  by  85  Woodcuts.   12rao.    ftf.  doth. 

This  work  is  a  second  edition  of  Babom  Lxsbio's  " Instructions  In  Oraanlc  Analysis." 
In  preparing  it  he  was  assisted  by  Dr.  Btrrckbb  of  Christiania,  and  Dr.  HorMANR 
of  London.  Since  the  publication  of  the  flnt  edition  a  great  variety  of  new  apparatus, 
and  many  new  methods  have  been  proposed ;  such  as  nave  stood  the  test  of  vigorous 
experimental  exMmination  have  been  adopted  and  described  In  the  present  work. 
The  Editor's  convictions  of  the  want  of  such  a  handbook  by  the  laboratory  student 
who  wishes  to  eiigage  in  organic  investigation,  led  him  to  undertake  the  pubUcatioa 
of  the  English  Edition.         •  ^       -• 


ELEMENTS  OF  CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS. 

QUALITATIVB  AND  QUANTTrATIYB. 

BY    EDWARD   ANDREW    PARNELL. 
Second  Edition.    8vo.    9»,  doth. 

This  work  embraces  both  qualitative  and  quantitative  analysis  :  it  is  intended  for 
laboratory  use,  and  for  those  who  are  not  altogether  unacquainted  with  chemi^ry.  It 
opens  with  instructions  for  performing  the  ordinal^  mantpulations  of  analytical  pro- 
cesses, embracing  an  account  of  the  necessarv  utensils,  and  also  the  modes  of  preparing 
and  applying  the  various  reagents.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  work  is  then  devoted 
to  the  statement  (partly  in  the  tabular  formX  of  the  appearances  produced  by  the 
prindnal  resgents  when  applied  to  chemical  substances.  These  appearances  consti- 
tute the  groundwork  of  a  systematic  course  of  operations,  next  described,  to  be 
followed  in  the  qualitative  examination  of  all  kinds  of  substauoeSt  iUnstrated  by 
appropriate  examples. 

In  the  divMon  of  the  work  which  treate  of  quantitative  analysis,  processes  are 
described  by  which  the  constituento  of  substanoes  are  separated  from  each  other,  and 
their  weights  determined.  Prominence  is  here  given  to  all  articles  of  commercial 
importance,  as  alkalies,  manganese,  and  all  metsUic  ores,  bleaching  powder,  ete.  In 
an  Appendix,  procensos  are  intruduoed  for  the  complete  snalysis  or  crude  potashes, 
ores  of  manganeso.  saltpetre,  guano,  the  ashes  of  v^getobles,  etc.,  and  copious  tables 
to  facilitate  calculaticms  in  analyais. 
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ODTLIKES  OF  THE  COURSR  OP  QUAUTATIYE 

ANALYSIS, 

FOLLOWED  IN  THE  GIBSSBN  LABORATORT. 

BY  HENRY  WILL.  Ph.  D., 
Profbnor  Bxtnoidloary  of  Chemiatiy  in  tbe  Unirocriij  of  Oi 
With  A  Prefluse  by  Babow  Lusio. 
9vo,  Ot.,  or  with  the  TtMm  monntod  on  Unan,  7«. 


FAMILIAR  LEHERS  ON  CHEMISTRY. 

IN  ITS  RELATIONS  TO   PHTSIOLOGT.  DIETETICS,  AQRIGULTUBX. 
COMMERCE,  AND  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

BY  JUSTUS  VON  LIEBia. 
Third  Edition.    Complete  in  1  toL  FooImm^  8va    6«.  doth. 

The  oh{)eet  of  the  author  bee  been  to  present  a  eort  of  bird's-eye  view-  of  Chemifltry 
in  All  its  Tarious  asitects  and  relations ;  to  show  its  importanoe  as  a  means  of  luMdlnir 
the  secrets  of  nature  ;  and  Also  to  show  the  influence  which  it  exerts,  throagb  its 
Tsrious  applications  in  mana£ftctures,  agrioultursb  and  medicine^  on  the  present  social 
o<mdition  of  mankind. 

After  introductory  remarks  on  the  importanoe  ef  ehemisti^,  snd  on  the  prinolples 
on  which  ajudieioos  application  of  chomistry  must  be  founded,  an  historical  sketc»  is 
given  of  the  profpress  of  thin  science  from  the  time  uf  the  alchemists.  The  general 
principles  c^ehemlstry  are  then  discnssed,  as  chemical  afflnity,  ehemiosl  equivalents, 
the  atomic  theory,  ete. ;  also  the  subjects  which  are  related  both  to  ohemistiy  and 
natural  philosophy,  as  crrstallisation,  isomorphism,  isomerism,  oondensation  of  gaaes. 
etc.  The  prindpltM  on  which  some  imi>ortant  ohemloai  manufiMStures,  that  of  soda  in 
particular,  are  founded,  ars  explained,  and  the  influence  on  omnmeroe  at  such 
applications  polnteH  out. 

A  laive  portion  of  this  woric  is  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the  various  chaagea  to 
which  Dodies  of  organic  origin  are  subject,  as  fermentation,  putreihction,  Aa ;  tiie 
origin  of  organic  bodies ;  the  connection  of  chemistry  with  animal  physiology,  com- 
prising the  subjects  of  nutrition  and  respiration,  with  results  of  the  author's  researches 
on  dietetics,  and  observations  on  the  comparative  nutritive  value  of  diffsrent  articles 
of  food :  also  the  connection  of  chemistry  with  vegetabln  physiology,  oomnrising  the 
prinoiples  by  which  the  use  of  manures  should  ho  guided,  and  other  appiicationa  of 
chemistry  to  sgri«mlturB. 

CHEMISTRY  IN   ITS  APPLICATIONS  TO 
AGRIUULTOEE  AND  PHYSIOLOGY. 

BY  JUSTUS  LIKBia,  M.D. 

Edited  by  Lton  Platfair,  Ph.  D.,  and  Wx.  Omdoobt,  M.D. 

Fourth  Edition,  revised.    8vo.    Oi.  6d.  cloth. 

The  farmer  who  now  carries  on  his  operations  without  referenos  to  the  recent  appli- 
cations of  chemistry  to  his  calling,  as  developed  in  this  work,  is  oeitainly  nothia 
position  to  compete  suooessfuliy  with  his  more  sdanHfio  neighbour. 

This  work  is  divided  into  two  principal  sections.  In  the  first,  the  derivation  of  the 
various  constituonts  of  vegetables  is  trsoed  to  the  atmosphere  and  the  soiL  Applica- 
tion of  the  prinoi|iles  thus  developed  is  then  made  to  the  art  of  culture.  Among  the 
subjects  here  t recited  of  are,  the  causes  of  fertility  and  barrenness:  the  means  of 
improving  indifferent  soils ;  the  reasons  whv  the  practice  of  rotation  of  crops  sod 
fldlow  is  &und  advantageous,  and  the  principles  on  which  the  Judicious  appUcatioin  of 
manures  should  he  tViunded.  This  first  part  conclude  with  a  AiU  account  of  the  resolts 
of  various  auHlyses  of  the  ashes  of  plants,  which  are  useAil  as  a  guide  to  ih»  choice  of 
efBcient  manures. 

In  the  second  part  of  this  work,  the  author  discusses  the  subjjeots  of  fermentation, 
decay,  and  putrefaction,  and  makes  application  to  the  processes  of  making  vrine,  beer, 
and  vinegar.  The  natural  processes  of  nitrification,  and  the  conversion  of  wood  into 
coal,  and,  lastly,  the  action  of  poisons,  coutsgions,  and  miasms  are  here  eluddaisd. 
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ANIMAL   CHEMISTET. 

OR,  GHIEHIBTBT  in  its  APPLICATION  TO  PHTBIOLOGT  ft  PATHOLOOT. 

BY  JUSTUS  LIBBIO,  M.D. 

Bdited,  from  the  Author's  Maouflcript,  by  Wii.  Grboobt,  M.D.    Thizd  Sditiozi. 
Part  I.  (the  flrat  half  of  the  work).    8vo.    6t.  M.  cluth. 

A  general  idea  of  the  eoope  of  this  treatise  may  be  inferred  from  the  following  Hst  of 
the  prinoifMil  subjects  treated  of  in  Part  I. — Animal  Heat,  which  is  eh'»wn  to  result 
from  the  slow  combustion  of  carbon  and  hydrogen ;  the  respiratory  process ;  the  nu- 
Mtion  of  camivora  and  herbivonk  comprising  the  change  which  fix>d  imdergoes  in  the 
process  of  aasimUation,  and  the  relation  of  ttie  veffetable  to  the  animal  kingdom ;  the 
ovigin  of  urine  and  bile,  and  the  use  of  bile  as  an  element  of  reepiratum.  as  well  as  in 
the  digeetive  process ;  the  classiflcatiou  of  articles  of  food  into  two  classes,  elements  of 
nutrition,  ana  elements  of  respiration,  and  their  relative  value  for  those  purposes ;  the 
fonnation  of  fat  fWm  starch  and  stignr ;  the  manner  in  which  living  vegetables  may 
derive  their  non-nitrogenized  coustitueais,  as  sugar,  starch,  ados,  oils,  Ac,  Drom. 
carbonic  add  and  water ;  the  fkiuction  of  the  intestinal  canal,  and  the  origin  aad 
nature  of  fieoes. 

The  But^ect  of  the  second  division  of  this  work  is,  "  the  Metamorphoses  of  Animal 
Tissues."  Of  this  subject,  the  part  already  publlsheti  contains  the  first  section,  which 
is  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  principles  wnieh  ought  to  direct,  and  the  method 
whieh  oiight  to  be  porsaed  in,  the  investigation  of  this  interesting  and  Important 
sul^ect. 
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HANDBOOK  OF  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

BY  DIONYSIUS  LARDNEB,  D.C.L., 

Formerly  ProfesBor  of  Nfttund  PhikMophr  and  Astronomy  in  University  GoUeg*^ 

London. 

New  Edition,  Revised  and  greatly  Enbuved,  with  several  hondred  additloiuJ 
illustrations.    Large  12ma    4  Vols.,  each  5$.,  cloth  lettered. 

This  work  is  intended  for  the  general  reader  who  deaires  to  attun  aooamfte 
knowledge  of  the  Tarions  departments  of  physical  science,  without  pnrsuiiig 
them  according  to  the  more  profound  metiiods  of  Mathemaiical  inTestigation. 
Hence  the  style  of  the  explanations  is  stadiously  popular,  and  the  graver 
siatter  is  everywhere  accompanied  by  diversified  eloeidatiouB  and  examples, 
derived  from  common  objects,  wherein  the  prindples  of  sdoioe  are  applidd  to 
the  pnrposes  of  practical  life. 

It  has  also,  specifically,  been  the  author's  aim  to  supply  a  manual  of  such 
physical  and  mechanical  knowledge  as  is  required  by  the  Medical  and  Law 
Student^  the  Engineer,  the  Artisan,  the  superior  classes  in  Schools,  and  thooe 
Students  who,  before  entering  on  a  course  of  mathematical  studies,  may  wish 
to  take  the  widest  and  most  commanding  survey  of  the  field  of  inquiiy  upon 
which  they  are  about  to  enter. 

Great  pains  have  been  taken  to  render  this  work  complete  in  all  respects;, 
and  co-ertensive  with  the  actual  state  of  the  sciences,  according  to  the  latest 
discoveries. 

Although  the  principles  of  the  sdenoes  are  here,  in  the  main,  developed  and 
demonstrated  in  ordinary  and  popular  language,  a  few  mathematical  symbols 
are  occasionally  used  throughout  the  work,  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  results 
more  clearly  and  concisely.  These,  however,  are  never  employed  without  a 
previous  ample  explanation  of  their  signification. 

The  present  edition  has  been  enlarged  by  the  interpolation  of  a  great  nxunber 
of  illustrations  of  the  general  principles  of  Physics,  taken  from  their  various 
applications  in  the  Arts,  sudi  examples  being  in  all  cases  elucidated  by 
appropriate  engraved  figures  of  the  instruments  and  machines  described. 
Many  improvements  have  also  been  introduced  in  the  Diagrams  for  the  illus- 
tration of  Physical  Principles,  the  number  of  which  has  been  greatiy  augmented. 

The  series  consists  of  Four  Treatises,  which  are  independent  of  each  other, 
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